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PABT III. 

THE PEACE OF PARIS IN 176:i, TO THE TREATY OF 
AMIENS IN 180i. 


LETTER I. 

A rieiv of the iitnatioH of Grent Britatn conMo^urut oh the terminotion of 
the into war. Approaching du^ienhtoHa with the American eolnntes. 
A- D. 1764—17 7.3. 

Tifs peace of 1763, left the nations of Europe untler the preasure of an 
enormous taxation, one of the many and nerer failinfj; resiiita of a protracteil 
war. The reduction of the armies at the same time dispersed a number of 
men whose military habits had now rendered them but little ciJcuIated for 
the employments of honest indubtiy, many of whom, in various countries, 
swelled the catalogue of crimes ; while others nought their livelihood on the 
Ural and the Volga, in the colonies of Russia; but America ber^ame the 
chief receptacle ror the superfluous population of Europe. In addition to 
thew circumstances, the booty procurea in war, the treasures of the East 
Indies annually imported, the rapid accumulation of fortunes from the plan- 
tations in the West Indies, with a thousand instaiurcs of succestdul enter- 

J irise and good fortune which the chance of war had thrown in their way, 
lad multiplied the wants of life, and the capricious claims of luxury in Great 
llritain bad increased in an incredible degree. 

The conquests which the British arms had achieved, added to the policy 
jtf Government ever fond of increa^ng its patronage, hail greatly aug- 
mented the number of lucrative offices ; and as tbe desire for u&aining su% 
places c»uld only be gratified at the pleasure of the court, a much larger 
jn’OMition than heretofora of the country genfienien and landed proprietors 
look their residence in the nietro|Ml||s, committing their fsetates to the 
<'nre or their^ etewards ; and as they theiehy anavoidahly enlarged their ex- 
i|»entiM and involved themselves in debt, they were reduced to the necessity 
of raiaing their rents. The consequence of Ais was that tbe oppressed peo- 
ple wre soon driven to despair, while their superiors were deaf to their com- 
plaints. Upwards of twenty thousand Irishinen in a short time transported 
tbemselvM to America, and many thousands from the Highlands of Siwtland 
and the islands of the Hebrides, also sought an asyluni wboe they miglit 
perpetuate the customs of their ancestoni and obtain the means of subwit- 
in Ibe^ Western wcwld. This multitude of recent emigrants to America, 
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iidoptiiif (I mode of lifo confurmalde to nature and the princi^len of primi- 
tive eqiftlit\', ■rontrilmted much to the cultivation of the lands, and in vari- 
ous Aflier r^pects, iMjpcd by their influence to accelerate that disrujitiori 
with the motjier-country, which was now rapidly approaching. 

ivreat Britain, which ^ready governed with one arm the banks of the 
Ohio, and with the other those of the ancient Ganges, at this time fitted out 
several expeditions in quest of new objects of dominion. In the year 1764, 
Commodore Byron was sent to take as correct a survey as was possible of the 
straits of Alagellaii. He traversed the Pacific Ocean, in which he discoviferfd 
two islands, which he named King George's islands, after which a thiisd pre- 
aentcd it.'»elf, which was denominated from the Prince of Wales; and a fourth 
from the Duke of York. In May 1766, the expedition appeared in the 
Downs, after an absence of tw^eiity-two months, fi'oin the time it had first 
sailed. This paved the way for the celebrated voyages of Captainrf^Yallis, 
Carteret, Cooife and Mulgrave, which followed each other in quick succes- 
Hi(m, and of the result of which we shall give a more detailed account in its 
proiier iilace. 

'ihe British empire, w'hose foundations were laid in freedom, which was 
great in arms, ana still more celebrated for its civil institutions, the object 
«if universal admiration, and the envy of tlie most powerful nations, appeared 
Ui iiiariy to be almost exempt from the ordinary louses of the decay of na- 
tions. '^'ei thin, empire was in a few years from this period reduced so low', 
Ihnt it continued to excite admiration only by its constancy under an adverse 
state of affairs occ;isioned by the evil genius of its rulers. The power of 
(jreat Britain dissolved itself, nations sprang from her own bosom, and nursed 
in the eradle of freedom, disdained for that very reasiui to obey her oppres- 
sive deinuiids. 


Although the British people were generally dissatisfied with the terms of 
peace ; though the Freneh were expelled from the continent of America, and 
the diMirderly emirt of Louis XV. could not be an object of serious appre- 
hensions, the English government established a permanent military force in 
America, under the order of a Commander-in-cnief. This army supported 
the exi'ciitive power, whit h had reduced the judges to a state of depcndance 
on il^ell hy ni<‘ans of their salaries, and on tliat account appeared to the 
frieiidn of freedom, to possess more than the influence to which it was en- 
titled hy ilie constitution. If w'e reflect fur a moment on the vanity of men, 
ami collider liow few individuals, even under free governments, l^now how 
to coiiiljiijc the iiignity of oflice w'ith the necessary attention to popularity, 
we may readily coiiceixe that mnnv of the American governors became di’s- 
^'reeahle to the peojde, and were, justly or unjustly, considered ns arbitran'. 
^ hen eomplaiiits were made to the ministers at home, they paid little atten- 
tion to thtyn, pei'ha}is because they were fearful of betraying any degree of 
apprehension, hut either disdain«Al to reply to them at all or did it with 
M'xority. About this time party leaders began to arise among themselves, 
w in pxcitttd, in the minds of their countryineii, the deepest resentment of 
the haughtiness of the English government. 

IK ‘‘I* tliese circumstances, the ministry attempted to deprive the Ameri- 
aiiH II their commerce with tlie*Fronch and Siiariish colonies, by the profits 
fnr^l "c British colonists were chiefly enabled to pay for the manufac- 
in<r fri" •'^**ther-coun!ry. ,'i'hey now' adopted the resolution of acciistom- 
lumi Jiiucli as ])ossilde,^to do without the commodities of Eng- 

P*?»;*od unii^.tirtfaction, the stamp-tax was introduced 
^ Kiipland. w«s an extremely ob- 

Iif f'oM.nir.nr'*'* 'V t'*c American's, wlio CNiiitendcd that the British House ' 
rriirchciiiod in irVli'n**"*'"^ “ preat people who were not 

rXiu' J were r.. .'nXd "Y" •■«<» "» ripht : they maintained that the 

an».iiiir from colonists, while the advantages 

theiiiwlve^ Tinif shared by England in common with 

rtcii. bkc tiiHt of decline of the British dominion in Arne- 

DiomcntVhln th. of the Stuart dynasty at home, was the 

Biomcnt when the nature and origin of the right of goveriiment b^ame the 
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•ubiect uf iiivesti^atiuii. The Aiiiericuiis were driven, by the iiiiprudeiice uf 
their adversaries, from a timid opposition to particular proceedini^, to the 
declaration of their independence. 

They refused to submit to the Stamp Act, alled^n^T that tlie territory 
which Was under their own regulations, defended by twenty thousand uf 
their own troops, and siifliciently productive of tuxes to defray the expenses 
of that force, of rifcht to tlieui. and tliat they would sulfer no arbi- 

trary taxes to be imposed on it. The ctdoiiy uf Massachusetts Bay, one of 
the most considerable of the whole number, and in whicli the spirit of re- 
fhibLuanisni was especially prevalent, ericoura^fod all the rest by its example. 
TbeAmericans assembled u general congress, and the ships of their harhtiurs 
exhibited the tokens of mourning and of indignation. Amidst all these proceed- 
ings, the leaders, who w^ere anxious that nc» iiiounderate or o\ erstr.iined mea- 
sures L^ould be ado])ted, ciirefully restriiiiieil i!ie people from all excesses ; 
and their writings were composed in the language of the wetter against iho 

f iowerfui, hut at the same time in that <»f uniteil and resolute men. Tlie 
iour of final separation, liowever, was not yet roiiie ; and the Kiiglish par- 
liament, after much violent discussion on the impolicy «»f llm measure, at 
length rescinded the Stamp Act, in consequence of a majority of votes against 
the minister. At’^hen the intelligence reached across the Atlantic, the .Ame- 
ricans fixed upon a day for the purnose of celehnitiiig the event as an .’innuiil 
festival. The clothes which had been manufactured in the eohuiies were 
distributed among tlie piuir, and all the people of property ajipeared in gar- 
ments uf English niunufucture. 

Before we proceed to prosecute the n.irrative of the unhappy ilispute uhich 
had now commenced betueeri the mother-country ami her ti ansatlaiitic colo- 
nies, it may he allowable, if jiut to digress, at least to pause, whih‘ we offer a 
few cursory remarks uii the actual cuiiditioii of these colonies, shewing the 
prosperous state, in a coiiiinerchd point of view, to which they had attained 
at the period we are now deserihing. 

'I'he first thing that strikes our minds on this subject is the rapid increase 
of her jMipiil itioii. In mo<.t of the Enropeiin states it has been found that, 
for the last ti\e hundred years at least, the pujnilatioii has lioiihled itsidf only 
once ill a hundreil years: — in North America the population lias been dou- 
bleil in twenty-iive years. Eight thousand Kii^lisliineii originally emigrated 
to that country, and tlieir desceiidaiita had iiinltiplied to half a million at 
the coiiinieiicement of the last century. In 17!I0 thu population of the 
L'nited ^^l.Ltes amounted to three millioiia nine hundred and tifty thouHuiid ; 
111 1800 to five milliuns three liuiidred and filty thousand ; in 1810 to seven 
iiiilliuns two hundred and thirty thcHisaiid. it, follows that in twenty-five 
3 'ears, namely from 1790 to 1815. the populatiiui had inure than doubled 
itself ;( 1 ) and at the present period (18V7) the population is little, if any, 
siiort of twelve millions. 'J'he w'ealth of the country haa increased with 
equal rapidity. The exports of New England, at the commencement of last 
century, amounted to A*70,U0U ; and eeventy years afterwards it was equal 
to £800,000 sterling. More than a thousand shipH, and thirty thousand 
Kiiglishinen were engaged in the trade with America, at the period when tho 
cUifereiices between the two countries con^ineiiced ; and the latter country 
rewarded them w'ith the profit of ber trade with the West Indies, Africa, 
Spain, and Portugal. 

The constitution of the American colonies bore the original impress of 
liberty. The British monarch apfioint^ the governor of New England, aud 
the whole body uf land proprietors eliStedii council of twenty-eight ineiii- 
^rs. Militar}’’ force was almost unnecessary ; for the isthmus, and the 
islands which cover the entrances of the liarbtmrs, afforded natural defences, 
lu Rhode Island the governor and his deputy, as well as the council, were 
elected by the |»eople ; and in all criminal cases, except those of high trea- 
son, murder, and iiiracy, they also exercised the privile|re of pardon, in the 
midst of heautilu! gardens, under a mild cdiniatc, and in a healthy atrooS' 
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pliere, arose Philadelphia, the establishment of the virtuous Penn. The 
inhabitants of the city were supported by the produce of the Neighbouring 
country, and enriched themselves by their industry. Their manners, in 
process of time, began to siiflFer from the effects of prosperity ; the affection 
that had been Utherto testified for the family of Penn, was in a great mea- 
sure lost, and some symptoms of confusion began to appear in tne interior 
of the country. The administration of Mar^dand belonged to the descend- 
ants of its founder, lord Baltimore ; and was conducted by its governoT, with 
the assistance of a council of twelve, And of the deputies of the districts. 
Religion was every where free from restraint ; agriculture was held itu ho- 
nour ; and peace and order were protected against the attempts of parties, 
and of wild and lawless men. Every colony cultivated in security that spe- 
cies of production which it found most suitable to its soil and climate. New 
England produced wheat, Turkish corn, rice, and barley. This colony con- 
tained noble tracts of nastumge ; and six thousand fishermen gained an an- 
nual income of more than £32^2,000 sterling. The heulthy colony of Rhode 
Island ]iroduced Turkisli corn in great abundance. Nova Scotia, the cir- 
riimstanf'4»s of whicli were less favourable, because its government was mili- 
tary, enriched itself by its coal mines. On the other hand. New York was 
situated in a beautiful district, and rose to great importance. One hundred 
and eight y-eig]it ships, and four hundred and twenty-six sloops sailed from 
this port ; and the banks of the East River were adorned with the residences 
of superdiiit^ and nleasiire. New Jersey was almost a garden. Maryland 
produced tiiirty millions of pounds of tobacco ; and Virginia could deliver 
fifty millions. The romantic banks of the Shenando were cultivated by in- 
dustrious < Germans. Farther toward the south, the sun darted his scorcming 
rays on immeasurable tracts of sand. North Carolina, however, rose to 
promrity. South Carolina, the cheri^ed object of solicitude to Coligny, 
Shaftesbury, and Locke, no longer dreaded the Indians, whose people were 
now entirely subdued, — this colony, in which the cultivation of tne vine and 
the silk succeeded as well as in Italy, was second to none in value. At a 
still greater distance, where Savannah, situated between sand and forest, en- 
dures a degree of heat as great as that of Africa, Georgia was now rising 
to importance. In Florida, only the first beginnings of cultivation were 
visible in a few spots. 

Such was North America at this interesting period : under the protection 
<»r Britain, she stood in fear of no foreign enemy ; and the consciousness of 
her native strength w'as already too great to permit her to feel much appre- 
hension even of her mother-country. The territoiy itself, its extent, ana its 
climates formed the protection of the Americans. The nation, like the coun- 
try which it inhabited, appeared to be in the full vigour of youth ; ardent, 
independent, and capable of astonishing exertions when stimulated to them. 

In first imposing aiid afterwards rescinding the Stamp Act, the Ei^Ush 
ministry performed neitlier justice nor injustice to any go^ purpose. They 
were gomied to the former evidently by compulsion, and they committed the 
latter without energy. Some lawless proceedings had taken place at Boston, 
but compensation had bwii sptmtaneously tendered to those who suffered by 
them. The offer was rejected, and ministers demanded that as a duty wkioh 
they were inclined to perform voluntarily. The community was thus excited 
to suspicion respecting tlie official reports of the governor's council, and 
they took the first opportunity bf choosing other individuals into office. The 
l^vernor reprimanded them for this ederciBe of their elective franchise j and 
they, ill their turn, drew up a rapr^ntation of the ease, and sent it to the 
■*'**ff' ■■ document could not have the signature of the governor, aa usual 

i»n occamons, berause it was directed against his own proceedings ; and 
this informmity furnished a very plausible pretext to the court for not re- 
ceiving It, while the governor took occasion from the circumstance to dis- 
continue the holding of thoM assemblies. About this time a reinforcement 
u ircHtpa was sent to America, and all New England was anxious that the 
commons siiould be asseniMetl. 

While the minds of the colonists were in this state of fermentation, the 
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parlitunent imposed e duty o<i teii> for the purpose of relisving tho 
; India company of a tax of 9.5 Mr cent, in order to enahle the company 
ill that article as cheap as the l^tch. This oecurrenee manifested that 
I English government, when it allowed the Stamp Act to be re}»ea)ed, did 
\ intend to abandon its ri^t to tax the colonies. Tl»e Americans, liow. 
T, were extremely enraged, and refused to pay the duty on its importation 
their harbours. Nor can we wonder that the popular leailen should 
[ themselves of the circumstances of the times to promote their own de*’ 
D8;*but the imprudent conduct of the English ministry furnished them 
If^l Ihsy wanted. 

It was under these eircumstances that some young men nf Boston, disc- 
ed like Mohawk Indians, threw into the sea three cargoes of tea, in the 
ence of the ^vernor, the council, the garrison, anil even under the can- 
1 of Fort^WiUiam Henry, without the slightest resistance being offered to 

B un. Such proceedings were miftter of rejoicing to the miniatgrial party, 
o viewed tliem as affording a favourable pretext for affecting the complete 
^Jugation of the colonies ; and many, even of the friends of liberty in Eng- 
*^1111, considered it utterly improlialile that America would be able effectually 
I resist the power of the* mother- country. When the ministers were warned 
r the opposition, that the colonies would make common cause against them. 


ey replied, that were such the case, the colonies would only have to ascribe 
eir misfortunes to their own imprudence ! but despised enemies are dan- 
^rous. 

F On the principle of affording the necessary protection and indemnification 
» commercial rights, the British parliament* now siisfiendeil the ]irivik*gcs of 
be harbour of Boston ; adjudgeil the iiihabitanta to make compensation for 
be property destroyed ; revoked tht* original charter of Massacnuset’s Hay ; 
Dd, since a resolution of the council was necessary to enable the governor 
> employ the military force, iin election of that body was taken ironi the 
^^ommunity and vested in him. He, at the same time, received ortlers uith 
Mgard to such persons as sJiould be obnoxious to the displeasure of colonial 
Wtboritic*s on account of their attachment to the government of the mother- 
•ountrvj to send their causes to England for adjudication. And in order to 
|iecp the Ainericaiis more effectually in idieck, the Ifoundaries t»f the newly- 
inquired jtroviiice of Canada were extended l^hind tlje other colonies ; tne 
‘^auricd of that province, which, was nominated by the king, and of which 
alf the members were Catholics, was provided with more extensive powers ; 
bnd the civil jurisprudence of the des]Nitic government of France was esta- 
'ilislie<l as the law of all the inhabitants f»f the province, not excepting those 
" English birth ; while, on the other hand, the milder criminal code of Eng- 
nd was introduced even with regard to the native Canadians. 

A Mneral cmngrees of the Americans having been convened, it was re- 
olved. That the parliament of Great Britain had the right of enacting ge- 
neral lawrs, and the king that of refusing t«> confirm the provincial statutes ; 
but that in all matters relating to proi>erty, none but the owners, or their 
repreaentativea, had any power to Instate. With these temperate reisdii- 
tions, they, however, unrted measures of defence ; and it was agreed that 
the cultivation of tobaooo should be exchanged for that of the aiticliM ncc^es- 
sary for fieod and clothirw* Obedience to the governors appointed by the 
kiiijg of England was diesllowed, and these gentlemen saved Uiemselves by a 
precipitate flight. Representations were neveifhelets continuidly made to 
the mother-country ; Imt those documen^^ were invariably rejected by tlia 
parUainent, because they were signed by order of the congress, 
fcoln this state of things. New York endeavoured to obtain the honour of 
(effecting a co mp romise l^ween the mother-country and the colonies ; but 
the documents transmitted to the British parliament with a view to this de- 
mnihle end, were rejected btsmuee they emanated from a body not recogniseil 
i II England. The parliament declareo. That in pursuance of the fundaineniMl 
luw eg I6fi9, only toe lords and commons in parliament assembled, and no 
other body in the Britidh empire, had the right of taking any regulation 
^ith regard to taxes! It cannot lie iluubted that it would have bMfi 
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pouible to |nve tu the British empire a constitution^ in which its provinces 
should be admitted to their reasonable share of induence ; i» wliich case^ the 
freedom and power of the state would have, been established on new foundri- 
tions, and Great Britain would still have continued at the head of the em- 
pire, until the maturity of the New World should at length have rendered 
It neceswiry to transport the seat of supreme power across the Atlantic : but 
a measure of this kind required more wisdom and foresight than swayed the 
British councils at this period. 

During? all these occurrences, lord North, who at that time swayed the 
destinies of the empire, seemed to have as little apprehension of intq^'ferCiico 
on the part of the house of Bourbon, as if the court of Versailles had betn 
wholly inaccessible to the suggestions of jealousy or revenge ; or as if the 
cause of a government against its subjects was invariably considered ns the 
cause of all governments. Deaf to the warning voice of the earl gf Chatham 
and his ass^dates in opposition, and reckiess of consequences, he compelled 
the Americans to withdraw from the British dominions, bv prohibiting all 
commerce with them ; by excluding them from the fishery of Newfoundland * 
by extending a correctional law to all the states which had sent deputies to 
congress, and finally by declaring their ships to be lawful prizes to the 
English letters of marque. The result of these unwise and odious proceed- 
ings will come to be detailed in a subsequent letter. Before we clt»se the 
present, it ni.y be proper to take a brief survey of the domestic state of affairs, 
and notice a Uuv of the princi|>al incidents w'hich occurred during this period! 

From the first moment of the accession of George III. to the throne, the 
earl of Bute had become an object of jealousy, and his conduct was vigilantly 
scrutinized. 1 his nobleman had been much about the person of the prince 
before his elevation, and the attachment of liis royal master to him was no 
s^Tet. Gil the resignation of lord Holdernesse he was appointed to the 
omcc of seci*etary of state, and his influence in the cabinet was for some 
years paramount. But satisfied with having restored peace to the country 
and finding his popularity iniicli on the decline, he retired from office, re- 
signing the seals on the 8th of April 1763. His partiality for the Scotch 
pej»ple m,s a common tojiic of complaint; but would have been less censur- 
able liad be promoted or rewarded only persons of worth and merit. His 
|M>litical prinei|iles were those of Toryism, with which he was thought to have 
iiiociiiiited the mind of his roval master. His attachment to them, however, 
miglit liNvc lieeii easily iiardoiied, had he only opposed the licentiousness of 
me Jugs, wiiliuMt inculcating arbitrary and unconstitutional principles. 

L'^ 1 in nffire by Mr. George Grenvitle, who 

seated III the cabinet, when he found himself involved in a 
Wdui' I *** attention of the whole country. John 

were nit nni^b^iM ^ h«»r«ugh of Aylesbury, perceiving that ministers 

of his uartiulitv f ‘ Public, and that the king, in consequence 

Pa*-lialit> for the 1 ones, was less popular than lie had been, com- 

bv ?he^«nw7'‘ “PP'fition against both, in the hope of profiting 

liis discontents o^ die counirf. 

. W Vf BP«ech delivered by his majesty at thi 

finning ih it tlie*^whol«*’w^"*^ ^>th containing infamous fallacies, and af- 
terv. warrant "hhndoned instance of ministerial effron- 

lisliere of tbirLbV...u « against the authors, printers, and puh- 

•ongers of Uie socret7-i?*IS^ ♦ issued and delivered to the mes- 

was\he writer of the f having ascertained that Wilkes 

of Halifax uho ^ carried him before the earl 

court of Common Pleas ^le application to the 

Ur of P^vSeKe- »B . n.en.. 

t-relt. Hnticipated with eitntordi.iary in- 

extent of parlianientarv«il*rirrii«?r ' y to British subjects , the 

lord* .nU warrants, 'ihe 

1 . »tiicr Mvcral animated debates, denied that privilege 
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[extended to the case of a seditious libel ; but they left the other point un- 
:«letennined. H^lkes was ex^Ued the house of commons for the offensive 
publication ; and, as he was then«re8iding in France, a sentence of outlawry 
WHS issued against him. The rauM of an individual thus became that of the 
public. The populace almost idolized the man, re^rding him in the light 
of a martyr to liberty ; and even those who despised his character were 
ready to supjmrt him for what they called tlie general interest. His name 
was now familiar to politicians of every class. His personal appearance was 
far g^m preTOssessing, and in his manners he was not only oissipated but 
licentious. His exertions, however, ng^iinst an unpopular ministry seemed 
to*Htoiie for every deficiency and every vice ; and when he returned to Eng- 
land, he was saluted wherever he appeared. In short this contest so occiipi^l 
the public mind, that it now t^k precedence of every other subject. ^Vilkes 
brought hia action at law against the under secretary of state for seizing his 
papers ; the cause was tried heforc^ord chief justice Pratt and a weeial jury, 
wlien he obtained a verdict in his favour, with ii thousand poun£ damages. 
In his charge to the jury, the learned judge explicitly declared his opinion 
against the legality of general warrants, or those iii which no names are 
specified. We shall now turn our attention for a while to the Continent of 
Euro}>e. 


LETTER II. 


1 VifW of the Affairs of the Northern States of Europe — Russia — Prussia — 
Avstria-^nd Poland; from the Tieaty of Hubertshurtf to the Treaty of 
Tmehva, i/i Upper Silesia, A. D. J76« to 1779. 


An i H the death f»f Elizabeth Petrovna, empress of Russia, Peter tho Third 
lecalled to his councils, general Miinnich, L’Estoeq, Restucheff, and Ernest 
^ on Riren, who had been the furourites and victims of the preceding adinini- 
Hlrations. Muiinich had been tweuty years in a state of exile, during whieJa 
lime he had occupied himself with instructing young men in geometry and 
engineering, and in projecting a number of plans for the service <if the eni- 
)ui'e. This hero, now eighty years of age, was triumphautlv received by the 
officers whom thirty years before he had led to conquest. lie addrf*ssecl the 
emperor on the qualities of the Russian army in these words : ^\'here is 
" the people to be found who, like the Russians, are able to ]>cnetrntc through 
all Europe with no other provision than the flesh of lioi*ses, and no better 
“drink than their blood or the milk of marcs who can pass the widest 
rivers without the help of bridges ; as compact as our battalions, as light 
‘ as our coBsacks?" The veteran who found his ruling passion strengthen 
itli his years was reinstated in all his dignities. 

It was the favourite object witli Peter the Third tc» destroy tho power of 
Deiiniark, and thus revenge the famil;^ of Htrlstein from which he was de- 
K**ended. He offended the nobles of Russia whose power he was desirous of 
circumscribing ; the der^ by his regulations aminst images and their long 
hoard.'* ; and his own soldiers by the preference which he gave to the guards 
Holstein. Having thus created a hoslO^if malecontenis, fuid neglected to 
deprive them of the power of injuring him, he furnished a leailer to his 
(Hiemies in the person of his own c<ins<irt. With Catharine be had lived on 
cry indifferent terms ; and, displeased with her conduct, probably not w'ith* 
<nit sufficient cause, he certainly intended to divorce her ; nor was it certain 
whether he would declare her son, Paul Petrovitsch, as his Buoc.es8or. Hence, 
individuals of totally dissimilar characters, as count Panin, RasumofskVf the 
brrithers Orluff, the procurator-general Cilobf>ff, prince Bnrjatinsky, and 
^'ilior-i, were aest>ciiiten in a conspinicy against him. • 'I’hey gained over the 
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senate and the synods and towards the end of June. 1762, Peter the Third 
was deposed, as has been already related Jl) • 

The empress Catharine now4M>nfirmed the clergy in the enjoyment of their 
imagM, beards, and revenues, and di8char4[ed the German guard. A madi- 
festo was published, in which the empress proclaimed the danger to which 
the holy traditions of the churcli had been exposed ; that the honour of the 
Russian army had been compromised by a hasty peace with Prussia ; that 
Peter the Third had been so ungrateful as not to weep for the death of his 
very dear aunt, the empress Elisabeth ; so ungodly as to neglect to ^ittend 
sermons ; and so absurd as to clothe the troops in different uniforms, as thaugli 
they had more than one master ; and lastly, tiiis singular piece of hflesse 
verted to the fate which Catharine herself had narrowly escaped when ** it 
** pleased Providence to take away the emperor Peter by an hemorrhoidal 
" cholic.” 

The innocent Ivan, who had received the title of emperor of Russia while 
yet in his oeadle. was now in his tweiity-iourtli year, and had been retained 
a captive in the prison of SchlilRsenlmrg. In 1764>, the holy synod thought 
proper to recommend this unfortunate youth to the empress as a husband ; 
a proposal which put her in remembrance that Ivan's rights might yet pos- 
sibly be advocated. Some person, whether with a good or bad intention is 
not certain, at this period incited the cossack Mirowitz to attempt the libe- 
ration of this unfortunate youth. The empress was absent from the resi- 
dence when Mirowitz gained over some soldiers to his views, and broke into 
the prison by niglit. Ivan was asleep ; and when the two officers who 
were guarding him perceived the object of the attack, they recollected .the 
orders which they had received to put him to deatli in the event of any sucli 
attempt. Awaked by the noise of fire-arms, and observing the menacing 
looks of the guards, he sprung up and endeavoured to defend himself. He 
seized the sword of one of the assassins and broke it ; he implored mercy— 
but he was dispatched by four wounds I He was a youth of fine person, but 
necessarily ignorant and uninformed, from continued solitary confinement. 
When Mirowitz saw his blood, he wept aloud, and immediately surrendered 
himself. The two murderers fled into Denmark for a short time ; ^ey then 
returned to Russia, and received promotion for their villany. Public opinion 
ascribed the arrangements of this affair to the emprejM, who, though she re- 
warded the murderers, could not prevent their becoming the objects of gene- 
ral abhorrence. Mirowitz was tned as a perturbator of the public peace. 
He foced his judges with coolness, from a confident expectation of psjdon ; 
and after he had been condemned to decapitation, he walked to the scaffold 
with the same appearance of unconcern. He was then miserably disappointed, 
for no reprieve was announced. 

In order to obliterate the inamressions whicdi these foul deeds might leave 
on the minds of her subjects, Catharine now undertook with great eagerness 
to prosecute the works commenced by Peter the Great ; and in these affairs 
she employed general Munnich, the only public officer now alive who had 
served under l%ter, and had attained the age of eighty-four. One of his 
former adjutants said of him, “He was a severe master ; but I felt myself 
“ greater as his adjutant, than in my present independent command.” 

• ^ 

The CALawiTiES of Poland. A. D. 1764. 

The demise of Aii^stus Aie Th^, king of PdUmd, who was of the family 
of Saxoiw, occurrea a short timwafier the aooession of Catharine to the 
throne of the osars. At this period the empress had entered into a treaty 
of alliance for eight years witn the king of Prussia; a treaty which obliged 
4adi party to as&t tne other, in any war in which eitiier of them might be 
engaged, with at least ten thousand* infantry and two thousand cavalry, and 
nm to make peace except by mutual concurrence. This treato made it the 
interost of Austria to have a Saxon prince on the throne ox Poland, who 
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Blight not be entirely dependent on Russia and Prussia. Saxony had a party 
in that counter ; but that of Russia which was still more powernil, and espe- 
cially the family of Czartorisky, favoured the pretensions of Stanislaus 
Ponlatowakyj who had acquired the confidence of the empress. Ills under- 
standing and character weie generally received in so favourable a lights that 
even his adversaries still wished that at least he might remain the second 
person in the state. A third party was formed^ peraaps under the secret 
guidance of tiie Prussian monarchy by Zamoisky^ which^ from a professed re- 
gard to the interests of the country^ seemed to wish to avoid all foreira in- 
tq^ference with its concerns. The diet was tumultuous ; and this amrded 

pretext to the empress Catharine, as a neighbour and friend of Poland, to 
TOnd some troops to Warsaw. The party of Czartorisky bad the Iiost (Con- 
certed system ; whatever they wished to accomplish was* proposed by others. 
They guided nil the decisions, while in appearance they only acoominodnted 
themselves to the universal wil^: and tnelr language was so moderate and 
obliging, that any opposition to it had the appearance o^violelTce and rude- 
ness. The king of Prussia left these affiairs to the empress of Russia. 

On the day of election, general Mocronofsky interposed his vote against 
any transaction that should take place under such circumstances, but was 
compelled by the ill treatment he met with to withdraw his opposition. 
Prin(^ Adam Czartorisky, grand cup-bearer of Lithuania, became marshal of 
the diet ; upon which the two generalissimos of the crown, two Potockys, 
prince Radzyvil, Poninsky, and four thousand of their adherents, quitted 
Warsaw, followed by the grand treasurer with the vayvode of VoUiynia. 
But Branicky, who was regarded as the head of this party, was deprived of 
his dignity, as a man who had withdrawn from the service of his country, 
and the duties of his office at so critical a moment. Soltyk, bishop of 
Cracow, M'ith thirty senators and sixty deputies, gave their free votes ; and 
some regiments reiused to obey any new generalissimo. But Branicky, who 
was an old«jnan, surrounded by hordes, who were neither unanimous nor 
could be kept in order, was unable to maintain his cause ; and prince Rad- 
zyvil, Potocky of Kyow, and others, dispersed to their several fortresses. 
The diet now decidea tliat the new monarch must he a Piast, a native of the 
country, possessed of estates in Poland, young, strong, liandsome, and 
friendly to the customs of his country. Stanislaus was elected. 

A. D. 17tiG. — In the second year of his reign, the friendship subsisting be- 
tween the new king, Btanislaus, and the Czartorisky, liegan already to cool. 
The latter seemed to wish to exercise the sovereignty under his name, and 
complained that he abandoned himself to favourites. I'he French politen«.s 
of his manners formed a striking contrast with the rough simplicity of the 
prevailing habits of the Poles. The tolerant principles of the king were 
condemned in the sermons and pastoral letters of the clergy, because he had 
assented to the demands of Russia and Prussia, which, supported by Great 
Britain and Denmark, required that the dissidents, consisting of Christians 
of the Protestant and Greek churclies, should be re-established in tlieir an- 
cient and natural equality of r^hts. These powers also demanded that the 
boundary between Russia and Poland should oe more accurately determined, 
and that Poland should form an alliance with Prussia. Under pretence of 
imparting a greater degree of order an|l C/onsistency to the constitution, they 
proposed that only a majority of votes, instead of unanimity, should be re- 
quisite at the elections ; that the revenues should be augmented by bestow- 
ing on the king some new duties, and a, fourth part ox the* income of the 
Starosties ; ana that these reflations, lAith resect to which the king was 
obliged to coincide with both uie powers, should be executed by forty depu- 
ties, elected by a majority of votes. 

All the great prelates, with the exception of the primate and two bishops, 
thirty senators, and one hundred ana eighty country deputies, protested 
against these arrangements : and the king at length renounced the new du- 
tiM, contenting himself with an indemnification of two hundred thousand 
florins, whieffi he also promised to expend exclusively among the noblM, in 
the establishment of a guard of honour. This projc>bt, by mean** 4»f which it 
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was proposod to attach tho nobles to his interest, was decried as tyrannical, 
and of oaiigeroiis consequence to the country. As the ferment continued t<i 
encreasOj two thousand ei^ht hundred Russians were quartered^in the estatM 
of the bishop of Cracow ; and one thousand five hundred in those of the bi- 
shop of Wilna; while four thousand were encamped around Warsaw, Many 
of the senators, however, were not yet discouraged, but resolved, as they 
said, rather to die than to sacrifice the republic to^him who had been elected 
for the purpose of maintaining it. " Speak then," said the bishop of Mora- 
via to the archbishop primate. — ** Speak, wretch, for the reli^on by which 
“ thou art fattened, or retire into thy primitive nothingness." The same 
prelate, also, thus addressed bishop Paiaskofsky. Thy heart is capa|>le of 

all manner of corruption — sell thyself therefore to the highest bidder I" 
The popular indignation compelled the king to abandon aU thoughts of in- 
troducing the proposed regulations. The dissidents were indeed allowed to 
exercise their religious duties in places where they already possessed churches: 
but this was opiy on condition that those buildings should not be enlarged ; 
and the clergy of the Greek church were permitted the liberty of ^rforming 
baptisms, marriages, and burials, on condition that the customary fees should 
be previously paid to their Catholic brethren. 

From this period the parties entered into confederations : in the first place 
at Sluck, in the vayvodeship of Novogorodek, situated in Black Russia, 
under major general Glabofsky ; and afterwards at Thorn, under lieutenant 
Goltz. Twenty-four confederations were formed in Lithuania, the pro- 
fessed object of which was resistance to the influence of forei^ states ; but 
they were probably as much directed against the dissidents. Prince Radzy- 
vil, who was at the head of these Lithuanian confederations, procured, in 
1 767, the assembling of an extraordinary diet at Cracow. 

The first sittings of this assembly were so tumultuous, that it was impos- 
sible to collect the votes ; upon w'hich the Russians entered the town, seized 
Soltyk, the zealous bishop of Cracow, the bishop of Kyow, the vayvode of 
Cracow, count Rzovusky, and several of the senators, all of whom they sent 
as prisoners into Russia. The terror which this measure inspired served 
only to increase the tumult ; and the diet separated, after having chosen 
sixty deputies, who were commissioned to treat with the Russian ambassador 
on the present state of affairs. 

It was now agreed to grant the king one million five hundred thousand 
florins, and prince Radzyvil, to whom the republic owed three millions six 
hundred thousand, as a first installment in payment of his demand ; to en- 
trust all business which had hitherto been conducted by the pope's nuncio 
to a synod, to which his holiness should be pleased to give the permanent 
authority of a legatus d latero : and faithfully to observe the alliance with 
Russia, according to the treaty concluded in the year 1686, and deposited in 
the archives of the country. 

The partisans of this compromise were threatened by the nuncio with the 
great bann ; and the pope himself wrote to the king, that he ought rather to 
abandon his crown than countenance such scandalouB proceedings. But, 
notwithstanding this opposition, the compact was confirmed by the diet, the 
public taxes were fixed at twenty- three millions, and a treaty of guarantee 
was renewed with Russia. 

The dissidents were detested, as the party which had given occasion to the 
ini uries inflicted on the independence of the country, and were subjected to 
all possible oppressions. A confederation was formed against them at Bar, 
Krazinsky ; one at H^riz, under Potocky ; and another at 
Lublin ; which latter place was, oir that account, set on fire by the Russian 
a^illen^. Civil war now arose in all its horrors : the Russians encreased 
Jin ® degree wliich could not be a matter of indifference to the 

and TOnquered Bar, seizing all the wealth of Podolia, Volhynia, and the 
Potocky threw themselves into the Turkish for- 
tress of Chotin. ^ The terrors of this war of religion was augmented by the 
incessant incursions of the Haidamaks, who entered the country from the 
Russian vice-royalty of Klizabethgorod. On one occasion, they burnt ten 
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towns and one hundred and thirty villages ; and on another^ three of the 
former and iifty of the latter. The Jews were erery where committed to 
massacre and the flames^ and^the roads were covered with dead bo^es, until 
at length neither man nor beast was to be found alive within sixty miles of 
the borders. The Russians in the mean time were besieging Cracow, where 
the confederates for a long time held out against famine and pestilence. 
Martin Ludomitzsky^ in the utmost extremity, made a sally, in which he lost 
one half of his followers ; but he made good his retreat with the rest through 
the midst of the enemy. 'I'he Russians extended themselves over all the 
•rayvodeships, in order that the confederates might be prevented from form- 
ing dh union in any part. That party, however, brougnt reinforcements out 
of Turkey, and the detestation inspired by their wanton cruelties, exceeded 
the terror of their first revenge. In the year 17 GO the king proclaimed them 
rebels; and they declared his authority iUegitimnte. Thirteen contests took 
place in' the course of one mui|f,h, and the progress of the war was only ar- 
rested by the devastations of pestilence. Two liundred aiicT fifty thousand 
men died within the space of a few w'eeks in Volhynia, the Ukraine, and 
Podolia. Kaminiok was ab.'indoiied by its garrison, and all its inhabitants, 
and the whole force of the confederates crowded toward Great Poland. 

While the Russians favoured the dissidents, the court of Vienna appeared 
to incline to the cause of the confederates. It refused, however, to take 
part in these disturbances ; and even in the beginning (»f the Turkish war 
occasioned by them, that court declared, that it would adhere to its neutra- 
lity, and only placed troops in a few districts immediately bordering on Hun- 
gary. But when the confederatiem of Bar earnestly entreated the empress 
Maria Theresa not to take any advant;ige of the di8<isters of a people who 
had been compelled to take up arms for the liberty of their country, and for 
the religious rights of their forefathers, she declared publicly, I'hat she was 
willing to protect those communities only uliich were not foreign to her us 
queen of Hungary, from the evils of this dreadful ])eriod ; and gave verbal 
assurance, that she was affected with the misfortunes of the confederates ; 
and that although the situation of political affairs did not jdlow her to assist 
them with an armed force, they might nevertheless depend on her for all thu 
favour it was in her power to show them. 

This declaration was almost immediately succeeded by a movement of the 
Austrian army, which inspired the confederates with the most flattering 
hopes ; but on the other side a body of Prussian troops approached the fron- 
tiers, as if to form a cordon against the pestilence which w'as now exercising 
its ravages in Poland. Frederick collected a tribute from the vayvodeship 
of Great Poland, under the pretext of obtaining coin^iensation for tlif* ex- 
pense which he had been obliged to incur by the deff^ctive condition of their 
police ; but the compassion of mankind was excited, when he afterwards tore 
twelve thousand families from their native country, in order to transplant 
them into his colonies in the Murk and in Poinerunia. He proceeded to 
strike coins of silver and gold, under tJie title of the king and republic of 
Poland, of far less than their nominal value ; and compelled all those from 
whom his subjects made purchases to take them in payment, while he refused 
to receive any other than the good old coin of the country for the stores 
which he accumulated. He oppressed cofhmcrce by the imposition of new 
duties, and gave occasion to the plundering or shutting up of the granaries 
uf Poland, during a period of almost universal famine in Europe. The op- 
pression and distress of Great Poland, rose to such a height, that the pea- 
sants, with their wives and children, ^nd accompanied even bv c^itii^rs 
from Gnesna, fled in troops toward the forests of Lithuania, and tbo frontiers 
uf Austria. Many perished in the journey by the hands of robbers, or of the 
enemy, or fell exhausted by their sufferings. The aged jiarents of the fugi- 
tives were fettered and ill-treated in their native country, because they 
could not prevent the emigration of their children ; and those who had 
daughters were obliged to deliver up a certain number, provided with por- 
tions, for the Prussian colonies. « 

These proceedings at length ojiened the eyes of the confederates, and mar- 
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shal Zaremba furst offered his services to kine Stanislaus^ in order to effect 
an union between the conflicting parties, for the preservation of their com- 
mon country ; but the king in all probability considered this proposal to be 
steady too late. The party of the emperor ffoseph in the court of Vienna 
was about this period engaged in combating the religious adherence of Ma- 
ria Theresa to her promises, and the rights of others. She in vain repre- 
sented the consequences of infringing the public morality ; and the salt works 
of Vielitschka, which yielded an annual produce of tax hundred thousand cwt. 
were now taken possession of by the Austrians. 

At length, on the 26th of September 1772, thirteen hundred years from 
the period when a system of co-existent states began, after the aestrCction 
of tlie western empire^ to be formed in Europe, the first important blow was 
given to the maxims and compacts on which their existence and the balance 
of their power had been gradually established. The ambassadors of Maria 
Theresa, of the empress and autocrat Catharine the Second, and of the king 
of Prussia, in«the name of their respective^courts, informed the king and 
the republic of Poland, that the three powers, in order to prevent farther 
bloodshed, and to restore peace to Poland, had agreed among themselves to 
insist upon their indisputable claims to some of the provinces of that coun- 
try ; and therefore demanded, that a diet be held for the purpose of settling 
the new boundaries, in conceil with them. 

It pleased the great governor of the universe, at this time, to allow tlie 
crowned heads of the north of Europe to give the world a striking exhibition 
of their courtly morality. The iniquitous scheme of the dismemberment of 
Poland, is said to have origmated in the mind of Frederick. Having added 
Silesia to the dominions which he inherited from his father, he professed to 
be greatly alarmed at the progress of the Russian arms, in wresting the pro- 
vince of Moldavia from the I'urks. Peace, if he might obtsiin credit for 
knowing his own mind, was the chief wish of his heart, as he was now in the 
decline of life, and was no longer inflamed with martial glory ! but he con- 
cluded, that the disorders of Poland would afford him an opportunity of 
strengthening his dominions, wliich it would be unwise in him to neglect. 
The emperor of Austria was equally apprehensive of danger, and therefore 
did not scruple to make advances to a prince with whom his mother had long 
been at variance. He visited Frederick at Neiss in Silesia, in 1769,(1) and 
a confidential intercourse of sentiments took place between the monarchs. 
I'liey pledged themselves to unite for the maintenance of the peace of Ger- 
many ; _ and it was hinted by the Prussian monarch, that if the czarina could 
not easily be brought to reason, a threefold partition of Poland might remove 
all difficulties. The emperor Joseph had no qualms of conscience on the 
subject ; lie was neither so disinterested nor so just as to resist or condemn 
the proposition, though pmdential reasons were in favour of keeping it secret 
fur a time. In the fidlowing year, the two crowned heads had another meet- 
ing; and prince Kaunitz had also long conferences with the king, to whose 
interests he promised to attend. Prince Henry, soon after visituig Peters- 
burg on pretence of amusement, disclosed the project to Catharine, l)y whom 
it was not disapproved. As, however, she still insisted on extravagant terms 
of peace, Maria Theresa and her son ordered military preparations : and an 
armed entering Poland, seRed thq lordship of Zipe.(2) 

♦i. ^ his invasion accelerated the adjustment of the treaty. Frederick drew 
the outlines of a plan ; but Cat^iarine, in her contre proiet^ demanded a much 
greater portion of tlie spoils than he was willing to allow, and exacted new 
terns of albance, more favourable tc herself than to her royal confederate. 
1 nese requisitions delayed the settlement, and the various parties were bu- 
sily employra m making out each his own preferable right to the spoliation. 
\ r^ia could ^ back for several centuries, and demonstrate, bv an appeal 
certain provinces of the Polish territory had belonged to his 

ccstors, the electors of Brandenburg. A treaty had been concluded in 
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1657, by whidi the PoleB aesimed the sum of four hundred thousand dollars 
on the security of the city of Elbing^, to the elector of Brandenburg, who was 
to deliver them* from the Swedish arms ; but the promise then made had 
never been fulfilled ! • 

But Frederick, with his well known goodness and moderation, only de- 
sires, in satUfaction of all these claims, to be now put in possession of Pome- 
rellia, the districts on the Netze, the vayvodeship of Marienburgh, the 
bishuprick of Ermeland, the district of Michelau, and the bishoprick and vay- 
vodeship of Culm. As he leaves Poland in possession of Dantzic and Thorn, 
he^rusts that the republic will grant him, as a friend and good neighbour, 
(wmch it is consonant with his system always to remain) a suitable compen- 
^tion for the sucrihcea which he thus offers to make. He has only one tning 
more to add, which is, that while the king abandons his claim to Dantzic as 
a property, his majesty does not mean to renounce the harbour of that city, 
nor the customs collected in it ; for Dantzic had only enjoyed by sufference, 
the use of that harbour, which wdft a monastic estate belonging ^ the abbey 
of Oliva, and had been made, by permission of that estal>lishment, in the 
year 164<7, because the Neufahrwassar was no longer capable of admitting 
ships. Dantzic had promised to pay tlie abbot an annual rent of one hundred 
dollars during ninety- three years ; a period which had long since elapsed. 
Besides, neither the city nor the abbot possesses any territorial sovereignty : 
the whole country belongs to the lord of Pomerellia, and the king is the suc- 
cessor of JVlistewyn, duke of Ponimern- Dantzic. The king of Poland, indeed, 
who was at that time sovereign of the country, apnrovca the contract ; but 
that circumstance cannot be binding on a king of IVussia ; and the ablait as 
an ecclesiastic, was forbidden by the cannon law to grant any leusc for a 
lun|rcr period than ten years. Dantzic, it is true, has erected the harbour at 
an immense expense ; but that process, after all, was only an inundation of 
a portion of laud, and could not possibly prejudice the territorial rights of 
the sovereign. Besides which, according to tlie Ronian law, the harbour 
could not belong to Dantzic, because the coast on which it is situated is the 
property of another power. I'lie king, consisteiitly with the iiitideralion 
which characterizes all actions of the monarch oi Prussia, w'ill not forbid the 
city to make use of the harbour ; but to expect him to forego the profit 
arising from its use, w'ould be a most impudent demand. Culm and Wenne- 
laiid can only be cxinsidered us a very suudl indeiiiinficatiuu for his magna- 
nimous renunciation of his claims to Dantzic itself, to Thorn, and to a com- 
pensation for several centuries of unjust dispossession ! 

The w'hole of Polish Prussia, together with the district of the Netze, was 
therefore occupied ; by which transaction, the state of Prussia became a con- 
tinuous territory from Glatz to Memel, and acquired the fertile districts of 
Culm, Elbing, and Marienburg. The kin^ became noisier of the cathedral 
of Wermeland, and possessed an annual income of 300,000 dollars, and of 
the only mouths of the Vistula which vet remained Davig.iblc. * All the inha- 
bitants of these districts were compelled to take the oath of allegiance within 
fourteen days. 

Austria had equally weighty reasons to allege for the conduct slie was 
now compelled to adopt. It was now live hundred and ninety years since 
Cassimer, the second king of Poland, transferred the two royal Polisli fiefs of 
Zator and Auschwitz to his cousin M^islaf, duke of Teschen in Upper Sile- 
sia ; but as the edicts of Poland became afterwards so tumultuous, that the 

E iinces of Sileaia could not attend them consis^ntly with their own dignity, 
/asimir of Teschen, in 1289, transferred'diis feudal duties to Venceslaf, king 
of Bohemia; and Poland finally consented to the traiwction. ** It is true 
*^that Casimir the Fourth, by the fortune of arms, bad three hundred and 
twenty years ago re-conauered, on behalf of Poland, these territories which 
his ancestors h^ formew forfeited to the militazy superiority of Bohemia, 
** in the year 1462. But Zi^tor and Auschwitz were conferred on him only 
for his life. It must be confessed, that these territories have always re- 
mained in the hands of his successors, and there is no record that they have 
ever been required to give theoi up ; hut this mu9t be ascribed to the peciL* 
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** liar and well-known magnanimity^ and moderation^ and goodnees, of the 
ilhutrioue arehducal family. It is to be lamented, that upder the present 
'' constitution of Poland, there is so little ground to hope that the republic 
will manifest such a sense of justice, as 'spontaneous^ to restore Galicia, 
Lfodomeria, Zator, and Auschwitz. The empress-queen, howeirer, will em- 
ploy the power conferred upon her by God, with the mildness which is 
‘‘ hereditary in her famUy ; and instead of rigorously demanding the whole 
“ of her rights, will content herself with a very moderate equivalent — coii- 
sisting of two-thirds of Upper Poland. Pokulia, and some districts of Po- 
dolia and Volhynia ; which contain in the whole about two hundred ^and 
fifty cities and large towns, fifty smaller places, six thousand three 'hundred 
** villages, and two millions Ave hundred and eighty thousand inhabitants." 
So much for the conscience of Maria Theresa, and the pleas on which her 
claims were founded. 

The empress of Russia took possession of an important part of the grand 
princiualitycpf Lithuania, and of the va^odeship of Minsk, Vitensk, and 
Mscislaf, with so little embarrassment, that it did not even appear necessary 
to her to publish the grounds of her proceeding. She allow^ the inhabit^ 
ants three months to remove themselves. 

The king and senate of Poland lamented this unhappy destiny of their 
country, attributed the origin of the party dissensions to the influence of 
foreigners, displayed the evidences of their rights, alleged the compacts, and 
referred to the guarantee under which they had been concluded, appealed 
from the violence of the superior power and unjust arms of their enemies, 
and protested before the Almighty Governor of the Universe against this 
cr;^ing oppression. 

The king of Prussia continued to raise the tolls collected in the harbour 
of Dantzic to an intolerable height, and the city was urged, by all possible 
means, to surrender itself voluntarily to his sway. He summoned a diet at 
Lissa, to counteract that of Warsaw, and confiscated the estates of all such 
nobles as refused to acknowledge their allegiance. The empress of Russia 
also took possession of the wealth of prince Charles Radzyvil, and of Con- 
stantine and Adam Czartorisky. When an offer of restoration was made to 
Radzyvil, he replied, " I am a free-born man ; my ancestors were free ; and 
though in adversity, I will also die free." The countess Vielopolska died 
by her own hands ; and all those who were worthy of their ancestors, quitted 
their country, now subjected to a foreign yoke. But the complaints of the 
oppressed were not necessary to the judgment passed by ail Europe on this 
tr^saction, and it will be confirmed by the latest posterity. 

The subjects of the republic were reduced from seven or eight to four mil- 
lions, and its revenues were proportionably diminished. Instead of one hun- 
dred senators, only thirty-eight were assembled at the diet. The archbishop 
primate, the grand chanceUor of Lithuania, the grand marshal, and their 
friends, absented themselves from the servile assembly and repaired to Cra- 
€5ow. TJie diet, although surrounded by an armed force, began with a pro- 
test by all the deputies of Podolia and Volhynia. The consequence was, that 
the foreign soldiers were quartered by hundreds upon all those nobles who 
were attached to the cause of independence. Ei^t days were allowed to 
the diet to conform to the wishes of the allied powers ; and it was declared, 
that m caM of refu^, tliirty thousand men should enter the city at the ex- 
piration of that period, and their obstinacy should be subdued by all possible 
seventh day, a great number of the deputies left the city, 
and the remainder subscribed the tchns by which Poland was compelled, nut 
claim to, and all connection with, the district of which 
she had been deprived, but to engage to protect the three confederated pow- 
^ 1 * Possession of the countries they had seized. 

The latter now estoblished a permanent council, which was dependent on 
wems^Tjra, and wuld easily be influenced according to their pleasure. The 
King of Prussia declared, that if the republic did not place this council in 
Mtua] existeime on a certmn day, he would consider its refusal or delay as a 
declaration of war; and 'he, at tho same time, demanded possession of a 
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district on the Netze, not usualljr bounded by the river^ but whlcli was 
occasionally covered with its waters during extraordinary floods. The Auh« 
trian commissioners of boundaries drew a line from the mouth of one river 
to another^ and demanded all the^ districts comprised within the windings of 
the streams^ as the shores of these rivers. Instances frequently occurred in 
which a district was usurped^ without assigning any reason whatever. And 
a similar proceeding often took place out of pure philanthropy, in which the 
object of the appropriation was to relieve the country people from illegiti- 
mate authority. The permanent council was established: it consisted of 
forty senators and noblemen, nominated by the diet, who continue in office 
untn th^ succeeding session of that assembly, and transact all military and 
foreign affairs, with the business of the high police. It can expound the 
laws, but cannot make them. 

Prussia was in some instances obliged to abandon a part of the districts 
which it had seized ; but before these temporary possessions were relin- 
quished, the flocks were driven miray, the forests cut down, the magazines 
emptied, even the most necessary implements taken away, aiffi the taxes 
raised by anticipntion.(l) 


LETTER III. 


Rupture between Russia and Turkey, — English fleet under admiral Elphin- 
stone assists the Russians, and defeats the Turks. — Dreadful ravages of the 
plague at Moscow and the country adjacent. A, D, 17G8 — 1774. 


The protection which the confederates received in Turkey, and mutual 
complaints concerning the incursions of the wandering hordes of Tartars 
and Cossacks, had some years before furnished a pretence for war between 
the Porte and the Russians. It was in reality impossible that the Turks 
could contemplate with indifference the transactions which took place in 
Poland: and the French court, in the miserable condition in which it wjis at 
that time placed, possessed no other means of assisting the Poles than by 
giving occasion to some diversion which might otherw ise engage the attention 
of the Russians. 

The padisha Mustafa, at the first entrance of the Russians into Poland, 
announced that his attention was aroused by that movement : and the em- 
press on her side declared, that the republic had roquested a^^sistance from 
her, in order to quell some internal commotions, which her native magnani- 
mity, and her neighbourly friendship towards that unhappy country, did not 
permit her to refuse ; that these troops were neither numerous nor well pro- 
vided, and were not even commandca by a general, as they received all tueir 
orders from prince Repnin, who was the ambassador of Russia at Warsaw. 

A body of Russians who were pursuing some of the confederates, after- 
wards buraed the Turkish town of Balta, and put all its inhabitants to death 
without distinction. This deed was represented by the Russians as merely 
an irregular proceeding of the Haidam^s, but was considered by the Turks 
as an act of direct hostility. ObreskofT, the^Riissian resident in Constanti- 
nople, was required by the divan to mve an explicit assururice, that the Rus- 
sians should immediately abandon tul the cities and territories of Poland ; 
and as he had no commission to make an v such promise, he was arrested, and 
conveyed to the Seven Towers. The muiti gave his fefta: w^ar was declared, 
Mahommed Emin Pascha Kaimakan, nominated grand vizier, and the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic dominions of the Porte summoned to arms. While all the 
officers who were to compose the suite of the grand vizier were preparing at 

y^axair* Meiuoin of the courts of Berlin. Dresden. Warsaw, and Vienna;— Tooke's 
of* of Catharine the Second.— Gillies's life of Frederic the Gieat.— Coxe's Travels In 
^laoOj^Kussia, Sweden, and Denmark.— Fostbuuious Works of the kiuz of Prussia, by 
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Constantinople for their departure^ the multifarious hordes of miUtia assem- 
Ued themselves out of Asia^ and covered the Borahorus and Hellespont with 
numerous transports. On the other hand, the different nations composing 
the extensive empire of the autocrat of allothe Russias, most of whom were 
barbarous, put themselves in motion, and sent a three hundredth part of 
their whole population to open the campaign on the Dniester, under the com- 
mand of general Rumiinzoff ; and a bcAh' of troops selected from among the 
corps dispersed over Poland was assembled on the side of the Ukraine and 
Pooolia, under Soltikoff. The capitation tax of the Russian empire was 
raised, a war contribution of twenty per cent, levied on all salaries, and. an 
impost of five roubles laid on all coacn-horses. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand men, without including the Tartars, 
marched from Constantinople towards the Danube ; and twenty ships came 
to the assistance of the padisha from Mahommed el Husin, sherif of Morocco, 
and fifteen from the republics of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. The frontiers 
were defended by prince Galitz}'n and Rumjanzoff : the army of the former 
consisted of thirtv-one re^ments of infantry of two thousand each, forty 
regiments of cavalry each eight hundred strong, and a park of one hundred 
cannon : the force under the command of the latter amounted to forty-one 
thousand men. The numbers engaged in these modern contests are, how- 
ever, subject to as great suspicion of exaggeration as those which are said to 
have composed the hosts of Darius and Xerxes. 

'I'he first hostile procedure was the devastation of the frontiers, which oc- 
casioned w'ant of provision ; and the immediate consequence of this was a 
prodigious desertion from the Turkish army. It is said that the Tartars 
burned one hundred and fifty four towns and villages in the course of the 
winter, and carried more than fourteen thousand families into slavery. 

In the spring of the year 1769, the standard of the prophet was carried 
through the streets of Constantinople : but the progress of the visier was so 
difficult and tedious, that at the end of April he had advanced no further 
than Adrianople. The first operations of the war, which took place at 
Chotin, were so unfavourable to the Russians, that prince Galitzyn was com- 
pelled to recroKs the Danube. The visier was incessantly employed in ex- 
ercising in the plains of Isakschia his undisciplined troops, whom he wished 
to convert into soldiers before he led them against the enemy. Chotin was 
suddenly attacked by the Russians, but was reinforced by the visier, and de- 
fended itself with such ^irit that Galitzyn was again obliged to give way. 

The calumnies of Mol^owni All Pasha, effected the recall of the visier, 
and bis successor crossed the Dniester: just at this period torrents of rain 
fell in the mountains, tlie rivers rose to a great height, the bridge of boats 
was destroyed, and t1:e T urkisli army found itself divided by an impassable 
stream. That part which hud already passed over, witli stood the attack of the 
Russians with tfie^^eatest courage : their brethren, who were spectators of the 
affair, looked on with silent admiration ; and the visier was utterly at a loss 
what steps to take. AVhen this part of the troops had almost entirely fallen, 
the whole army on the opposite bank raised a loud cry of execration ; they 
forgot Chotin, and retreated hastily to the Danube : in fourteen days, forty 
thousand men deserted the standard of the visier, ‘‘ with whom God and his 
" prophet were not.” The Russian armies now effected a junction, and took 
possession of Chotin, where they found a plentiful provision of artillery : tfie 
^cupation of Moldavia and Wallachia were the fruits of this victory; and 
Elmpt and Prosorofsky entered Yassy, Bukoraschty, and Gallatsch, without 
resistance. • 

visier was sent into banishment, Rumjfinzoff hastened to^ 
attook Halil his successor ; and count Panin supported the field-marshal, 
^d M^red the frontiers. A. D. 1770. It was determined to separate the 
^ intercept their supplies : the war was therefore dkrried 
**? ^ land Md water ; and as it was not sufficient to have the command 

« the Euxine 1 ontus, so loi^as the Bosphorus remained open to the Turks, 
sailed round Europe, and appeared in tlie Archipelago, 
e Msier Uaik advantage of his superior numbers to disturb his enemy 
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oo mH sides ; he drove them cMit of a part of Muidavia and WalJacl«i«f mud 
opened m oominviiioatioa with the fruitful Dleins of BiiUggonod. But the 
appeanmoe of enesBy in the south compeUed liim to dismiss the Mscedo* 
mans, who were his best troops. * RusByansoff and the visier came ia oontact 
near the eoidluence of the Pruth with the Danulie, and remained during e 
whole month eontemplating the situation of each other. Halil was stronir and 
well posted ; but the excessive eagerness of a part of bis army gave occasion 
to a contest in which they were defeated : both tlie visier and hU army weiw 
obliged to yield the palm of superiority to the veterans who had stood in the 
ii^d against Frederick. Prosorofskjr now effected a junction of the districts 
si^uatcdTbetween the Dniester and the Dnieper, and thus facilitated the siege 
of Bender, which was undertaken bv count Panin. This pl^ce was gar- 
risoned by a pasiia, at the head of sixteen thousand soldiers, and was pro- 
vinened tor two years : the sallies made by this officer were executed with 
haime oourege : the Russians lust^ great number of men, nnd their artillery 
was but ill-ser%'ed ; they suffered lor want of provisions ; and ef the four- 
teen Foments encamped be^re the place, ten were newly raised. The for- 
tifications were very extensive, and held out for two montlis : hut at the end 
of that time, a compression bi^, (which is a complication of several mines, 
chaiged with four hundred poods of gunpowder,) produced a large breach ; 
Che Russtans DOW entered the place by storm, and the contest w'as maintained 
in all the streets and gardens till they reached the citadel ; nnd during tlie 
massacre a fire broke out from several quarters, which cxintiiiuod to burn 
^uriag thnee days and nights. All the myrses of Budjiak imw submitti d, 
in order to save their beautiful villages, the work of a long cf>ursc of jii> 
dustry, from devastation : Kilianova and Bialogorod opened their ^ates, and 
BrabiJow was burned. The visier retreated into the mountains ut Hasmiis. 
Pania had retired from the service, because the orouiise which he had made 
to his soldiers before Bender, had not been fulfilled; and general Baur his 
successor, made himself completely master of Moldavia anti Bessarabia, 
whicli consists of beautiful and uncultivated steppes, interspersed with lux- 
urioAt pastures and forests and fiossessing abunuaiit salt-works and mines : 
between Akjermann and Bender, the country is an uninterrupted garden. 
Mckluvia cootains about one thousand square miles of territory, nnd Walla- 
ebiais still nit-re extensive ; this district is depastured by 500,000 Transyl- 
vanian sheep, and abounds in wine, Turkish corn, tobacco, and all the useful 
apecies cf animals ; and here, where despotism, war and pestilence, have de- 
populated the country, forests of fruit trees have grown spontaneouf^’’. 

The Peloponnesian war w as begun with success not less orilliant. Greece, 
loAg aceuatoDied to subjection, was but ill provided with troops ; and the in- 
hahi tents pursued their own business almost without interference on tlie 
|iart of the inactive and usually mild goverument. But when they received 
inteUjgeBce of the enterprise of the Russians, a Christian people of the 
Greek church, to d^ver the Greeks from the yoke of llie barbarians, the 
love of liberty was rekindled in many of their hearts, developed itself ra- 
uidfy and irreffolarly, and stood only in need of proper discipline and a good 
leedeTj to proauee the most imiKu^nt results. Alexej Orloff made his ap- 
pearance with only six ships, while Navarino, the native country of Nestor, 
was -oonn ueted by HannibaL All Lacgnia, the plains of Argos, Arcadia, and 
.a |a^ of Achaig, rose in insurrection, and spared none of their former rulers ; 
-aiid the under the dominion of Venice, gianifcsted equal impatience. 

The Turks in the mean time, crcissed the isthmus in order to relieve Pairs. 
The war in Peloponnesus was always aMcnded with considerable difficulty, 
of the great number of important posts wiiich required the pre* 
.sence ot Russians and of the armed Greeks, who were but few in mim- 
ber« in too maqy places at the same time. The Mainottes fought one unsue- 
ceCB&l batde on the isthmus ; upon which the seraskier pacha of Bosnia, 
with thirty thousand Epirots, lUyrians, and Albanians, advanced with little 
JTpsistaiw into the ancient Measene. The ridng cause of freedom met with 
tlie most severe blow at Modon : the Mainottes were not possessed of that 
degree of militarv skill which enables a sm^dl body fo vanquish a much me0t 
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numerous enemy : the serad&ier compelled Orloff and the Knds Dolgorukcj, 
to retreat to Navarino. Two thousand Greeks^ full of ^mlour but unac- 
quainted with discipline, made another^ vain attack upon Modon; the 
Mainottes now retreated to their mountains ; and it was manifested to the 
view of the whole world, that freedom without order is a vain idea. 

But admiral Elphinstone, after having cast anchor near T&narus, sailed to 
the coast of Laconia, and defeated the Turkish fleet, which was far more nu- 
merous than his own, in the waters of Epidaurus, and afterwards pursued it 
into the canal between Chios and Apia, The Turks had fifteen sh^s of the 
line and an equal number of xebecs and Rallies, which tbef placed in a tposi- 
tion defended by rocks and islands. The Russian fleet, with four frigates 
and flre-ships, was arranged opposite to them in three lines. Spiritoff com- 
manded the van, Fredenck Orloff the middle division, and Elphinstone the 
rear. Spiritoff suddenly attadied the Turkish admiral, whose ship presently 
took fire : Sesir Beg endeavoured to savc^his vessel, but the anchors had be- 
come entaif^led, and the mainmast in flames fell on Spiritoff' s ship : the 
men now jumped into shallops or into the sea, and in a moment both the ad- 
mirals' ships were blown into the air. This terrific spectacle kept both sides 
for a short space of time in astonishment : the Turks, however, by the ad- 
vice of Hassen Bey, retreated with their vessels into the straits, under 
Tschesm^, upon which lieutenant Duffdale, with four fire ships filled with 
bombs and red-hot balls, protected by a^iral Greigh, approached the 
Turkish fleet in the night ot the 26 th July, and set it on fire. Three na- 
tions contended for the honour of this scheme: the Russians and the English 
disputed it with each other ; and another competitor appeared in the person 
of kuu, a Hessian. The Turkish fleet, pent up in the narrow bay, continued 
to burn for five hours ; but Hassan escaped with his ship through the midst 
of the enemy : while the conflagration of the vessels was going on, the ma- 
pisine at Tschesm^ blew up, and destroyed both the town and the citadel. 
The sailors, peasants, and soldiers fled in the utmost disorder to Smyrna ; 
where Kara Osman Oglu, a powerful chief in that country, was scarcely able 
by the utmost exertions of courage and authority to quiet the disturbance. 

The conquerors now made their appearance at Lemnos, where they re- 
mained instead of forcing a passage, as many thought they might have done, 
through the ill-defended straits of the Dardanelles, and (lictating the terms 
of peace at the gates of the terrified capital. Tlie garrison of the citadel of 
Lemnos, in vain requested permission to make an unmolested retreat: and 
while the Russians were endeavouring to obtain possession of it by force, 
Hassan, who was now kapudan pacha, inflamed the zeal of three thousand 
volunteers, who unexpecte^y made their appearance in some wretched ves- 
sels, and set Lemnos at liberty. The Rusnan fleet afterwards remained in 
the harbour of Ausa, and in the waters of Paros. The Porto was entirely 
destitute of ships ; Syria and E^pt were in a state of insurrection ; and 
though the war lasted four years longer, the victors of Tschesmd effect^ no 
settlement either in the Grecian islands or on the continent. 

Tuwurd the end of this campaign, some ignorant or selfidi Russians at 
Yass)', purchased some goods infected with the plapie. The commandant 
of the place thought he displayed his courage by auopting no precautions : 
the disorder soon raged throughout the city, and men fell dead in the streets. 
The pestilence arrived at Chotin, and in a short time reduced five regiments 
of infantry to four hundred men : it was communicated by infected doCbes 
to the grand army, which Rumjfipsoff was therefore oblige to aepaiete in , 
the utmost haste. Some soldiers had already conveyed it to the great town 
of Kyow, where the phyucians were either ignorant of its character, or 
aftrid to mention its name : its fury thmefore soon becaune irresistible ; At- 
gitives spread it beyond the Dnieper, and in ^e mountains ; poor people, 
and even the officers of the police, plundered the houses whose hihaintants 
had been destroyed by the disease ; and the remainder of the population was 
saved with difficulty by the effects of the winter, and the couzageous erraqge* 
Bsents adopted by mqjor Skippow. Some wool received Iran the Ukraine in 
the mean uma Inftcted the great manufactory at Moscow, on which account 
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proeeasionB were performed, which only served to sprend the dineiiae : nil the 
commanders and nohles quitted the oitv^ and order and authority were en- 
tirely at an end. Nine faundred^men fell victims daily, and numlNeni ley un- 
buried in the streets and houses. A merchant who represented himself to 
have been cured miraculously bv an imas^, ^ve occasion, by this means, Ut 
a most dangerous assemblage of the multitude, who collected to pray to the 
holy virnn for their lives : and the effect of this practice was so fatal, that 
the archbishop gulm orders that the image should be removed in tJie night. 
>^en this circuMlsnce came to the knowledge of the people, all Moscow 
became a scene of 4arj and insurrection, and the archbishop was murdered, 
by blows of hammers, before the high altar in the monastery of Donsk, 
which lay without the city. All the sick, in order to enjoy the remaining 
moment of their lives, quitted the hospitals, stormed and plundered the 
bishop’s palace, and inflamed their own rage with the contents of the cellars. 
At this moment Jerapkin made l^s appearance at the head of the pirrison*: 
his soldiers marched over corpses ; persons were infected on botirsides in the 
scuffle, and others died under strolces of the knout. The calamity was at 
last arrested by Gregory Orloff and the cold of winter, after ninety tliousund 
individuals had been its victims in Moscow and the neighbouring villages. 

In the year 1772, the entrenchments of Perecop, at the entrance of the 
Crimea, were forced in the space of four hours by the troops under the com- 
mand of prinoe Dcdgorukoj, and the Crimea itself was t^en possession of 
by the Russians. T%e mund vizier was defeated at Babadagh, and forced to 
retreat into Hiemus ; the janissaries rose upon their ^a, put him to death, 
and set Are to their c&nip ; and in consequence of their discontent, Mussiin 
Oglu, one of the best officers in the Turkish service, was appointed to the 
post of grand vizier in the room of Halil: Mussun conducted the fruitless 
congress of peace at Fokzany. 

'l%e Porte in the mean time was delivered from Ali Bey, wlio was born in 
Caucasus, and sold in his youth into JE^gypt ; where, after having served ten 
years, he succeeded to the power of his commander the bey of that province. 
From this time he aided the factions with his approbation, if he was not in- 
deed the author of the ruin of Ebn Haman, his first benefactor : he became 
sovereign of the country, in much the same manner as Psammetichus two 
thousand five hundred years before, by the murder of eleven beys, and the 
banishment of an equal number ; the confiscation of their wealth, and the 
distribution of their officers among his brother-in-law Mohammed, and other 
confidential slaves : after which he caused the pacha to be put to death. 

He concluded an alliance with Scheikh Patter the lord of the land of 
Canaan, and assisted him in the conquest of Bidon and the siege of Damascus. 
But his brother-in-law forsook his cause, because, impelled either by neces- 
sity or avarice, he had insulted the holy cities of the moslem : Mohammed 
fled into Egypt, where the people were ill-disposed to the interests of Ali, 
because Uie privileges which he allowed to foreigners had alienated their af- 
fections. His soldiers deserted to the enemy ; Ismahel, his son-in-law, whom 
he advanced to an important post, abandoned him ; and Ali lost a decisive 
battle. 

He now took flight through the deserts of Palestine, and arrived at Ra^, 
the abo^ of the prophet Samuel, where he Tound his old friend the Scheikh 
Daher, the conqumror of the Samaritans and the Druses, who, though ninety- 
three years <dd, was still full of vi^ur, and surrounded by his nephews and 
grand-iduldren. In this country ne formed a conis of thirteen thousand 
mes^ with whid he advanced into Eg^pt where Mohammed awaited him 
jwitli an army of sixty thousand. The battle took place on a Friday, which 
the modem keep aa a holy day, and was contested with such fury, that of 
four hundred Greeks and Russians in the service of Ali, three hundred and 
eighty fdl on the field of battle, and his army of thirteen thousand men was 
EMuced to five hundred : his head was sent to Constantinople. Europe bad 
taken a more lively interest in his adventures, because he appeued to hm 
elevated above national prejudices : but his fault oqpsisted in manifesting his 
contempt for thobo emirs too early, and in to«i decided a manner. 
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The RiK^iana at length crossed the Danube, A. D. 1773. and ihe jaitisMi- 
ries gave v/ay. Miissun O^lu, however, availed himself of the ml vantages 
affordetl by the stmng regions of the Hfemus ; from which made two 
descents, ami compelled the Russians t4» abandon the siege of Silistria and to 
hasten back to their bridges on the Danube before he should cut off their 
retreat. They lost a great part of their artillery near Varna : and at length 
Hasaan pacha’ swore that not a Russian should pass the autuattud equinox 
irn the Turkish side of the river. 

rhis C 4 )mmander, who was remarkable fur the manly beauty of his person, 
was by birth a Persian ; he had been kidnapped when a boy, and made 'the 
slave of a Turk, frc»m whose service he freed himself by the assistance of si 
Greek, and escaped to Smyrna, where he entered into the service of the Al- 
gerines. His cour.'ige and intelligence recommended him to the (toy, who 
entrusted him with the command of the fortress of Constantine ; in which 
situation he^’ould probably have arrived ar an inglorious old age, if the ma- 
lice of a facuon haa not obliged him to take refuge in Spain. The Catholir 
king caused him to be conveyed to Naples, from whence he transported 
himself in a Danish ship to Constantinople. As he was here accused by the 
Algerine agent, he obtained an opportunitj' of appearing before the paciisha, 
Mustafa the Third, who was pleased with his intelligence and chara^Hstic 
vigour, and gave him the command of tluit ship which afterw'ards escaped 
alone from the unfortunate affair of Tschesme. When he became kapudan 
pacha, Hassan e;iger]y promoted every useful institution in his power : he 
founded schools of naval architecture, astronomy and geography ; he pa- 
tronised men of useful attainments, especially the young Mustma, a Briton 
of the family of the Campbells : he kept his oath to the padisha, by compell- 
ing the* Russians to retreat ncro.% the Danube. 

The latter were also unsuccessful in their attempt upon EubaBa ; but they 
plundered CJreto and CJyprus. The court of Potersburgh became apprehen- 
.‘.ive of danger from Sweden ; on which account the Russian fleet returned 
io the Baltic, after rather showing what might be done, than having really 
effected much in the Mediterranean. TJiis expedition is said to have cwxt 
thirty-two millions of sequins. 

During the same period, Pugatchetf the cossa<-k, at the head of many 
warlike hordes, extended liis rebellious enterpri«5ps, shook the throne of 
Catharine, and convinced n great number of person^ that peace w'as become ne- 
cessary to her empire. But Mustafa died, A. D. 1774 and left the throne, not 
to his minor son iSvlim, but to bis brother Abdulhnmed : and as this change of 
sovereigns took place williout any revolution in the state, and as the finance, s 
were in a very exhausted state, the presents which it was u.sual to make on 
such occasions to the janissaries, were now withheld. From this time they 
manifested a tumultuous disposition : they refused to serve any longer ; the 
Asiatics i*eturned to their own ccmiitry ; the visier was abandoned by the 
(•avail*}' ; ficld-marshall Ruinjanzoff, who was now able to act without con- 
trol, cut off his supplies and reinforcements, inclosed him near Schumba, and 
obliged him on the \ilst July, to conclude the peace of Rutscliuk Kanard- 
Kchy. The mufti said to the padislia, -Since thy people w' ill no longer 

(Miiitinuc the w^ar, peace must -be inmle !” This intelligence arrived in the 
eVimea as Hassau was cn^j^ed in a contest w'ith Dulgorukoj. 

The Russians retained Kij^burii, Jeuikule, Kertsch, all the ^iinti*}’' be- 
tween the Dnieper and the Bog, A^of, and Taganrok, together with the free 
navigation of the Euxine Puotus and the HeRespont : the Crimea was 
vered fruin the^litical power of the Turkish ein;>eror, though be^ retained 
the Caiipiiat. The greatest loss, however, whicli the Turks sustained con* 
'sisted in the degree in which their spirit and confidence was depresscd.(l) 


(1) Annual Resitter, ml. xu. and xiii.— Vie de Catharine II. par C:attera, ton. ik 
Hauiarqnes dc M. Peyioiiiicl eur let Meinoiret du Baron de Tott .— Oesebiebi das Fuw 
biecbeu Kokbi.— C'oxe's H»y>rr of the House of Austria, chap. 
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LETTER IV. 


Retrospect Ml/ the statu of Sw€ihn, A, D. 1761 fci 1770. — Abdicattott of the 
hi Off Admpkus Pretlerick — Gustanus the Third sncceeds to the throne^ 
Rerolatt^H njf — Oispuiejbr the Davarian surcession^ A. it. 1777. 


Taie rori&titution of Sweileii, since the time of Charles the Twelfth, had been 
III reality an aristiKsracy in which factions were more powerful than the laws. 
Zeal for the new forms of liberty, and a feelinic of the wounds which c^lnl 
for a healing and conciliating policy, moderated the evils attendant on this 
form of government in the bi^uiiing ; and the welfare of their common 
country appeared to be the object 8f all classes of the Swedes, ^^airs re- 
mained in this state so long as the cec^nomical plans of Cardinal Floury 
miuntained pacific system in Europe. Twenty years after the death of 
Charles the Twelfth, the spirit of party began to grow more vehement and 
to exercise its pernicious iimuence in blinding the eyes of men to the actual 
state of affairs. A rupture now took place with Russia, which was attended 
with unfortunate consequences, because those to whose hands the chief di- 
rection of the war was confided, conducted it in a manner alike destitute of 
energy and of method. The plans adopted were alternately combined and 
frustrated by the jealousy of the factions ; passion on the one hand and dis- 
couragement on the other, gave rise sometimes to precipitate measures and 
sometimes to an equally pernicious inactivity ; and Sweden anpeared to be 
suffering at the same time under the evils of democracy and oligarchy. 

The royalists maintained the superiority, until Russia demiuided an as- 
surance that Sweden should never adopt a mode of government different to 
the established form. From that time the king was more and more reduced 
to the situation of n mere spectator, while the secret of the system of policy 
adopted was in other hands. At this perhal the l oinidaries of Sweden, on 
the side of Norway, were deteniiined in a very disadvantageous manner; 
and an unnecessary war Avas entered into with Prussia, which was so ill con- 
ducted that the court of France refused to grant any farther siilisidies. The 
council of state at length mediated a compact, by which tiieir exhausted 
treasury was to receive twelve millions of li vet's* in the course of a few 
years ; but their opponents censured this measure as a sale of tlieir political 
independence. 

As long ns the country had been govcrnetl by pacific counsels, and the de- 
sires of tbe rulers bad been restrained within tlie hounds of moderation, 
agriculture, manufm^tures and commercial enterprise hail again flourished ; 
hut wlien the factions arose to importance, a few of their favounul partisans 
obtained privileges ivliich were extremely injurious to the puldic welfare ; 
and the number of manufactories, which had previously ariiicii to eighteen 
thonsand, were within ten years reduced to the half of tliat numlier. 

The nation was discontented, and complained that the senate bestoweil 
the offices in its gift on the slaves of tbe nriptocraev instead of the friends 
of the public good ; that that body encouraged the factions, f<r»r the puiqiose 
of rendering itself the arbiter of their differences ; that such of the peasants 
as, like Lars Larsson, manifested an indepcndeift spirit, were oppressed by 
the nobles ; while others were bribed ancL seduced to distort the truth, in 
order to prevent Justice fiom being done ; that in the diets the dignified 
diergy oppr es s e d the inferior members of their body, and the estate of citi- 
sens was entirely managed by four or five demagogues. The spirit of narty 
aagmented these defects ; and even upri^t iiiuvtduals perhaps acceded to 
the wishes of their friends, instead of rigidly adhering to the welfare of the 
public, and adopted a line of conduct with regard to affairs of state, whidi 
would have app^red to them inadmissable in private life. If we judm tbein 
en these principles, it is difficult to say whether ^hs severe punubmebt 
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which the council of cinte had formerly euffered^ was owin^f to the errors of 
their administration or to the weakness of their party. 

The clergy were afterwards oflfended by the abolition oF a tenth, which 
they had received ever since >he period when they had exercised the rites 
of hospitality, before the establislinient of regular houses of entertainment. 
Severe sumptuary laws >Vere enacted, and the manner of their execution 
was frequently ooious t "the sti^nds were diminished ; those who were per- 
haps unable to pay the taxes demanded of them, had their cattle and the 
implements of their industry taken away :* private houses were subjected to 
a search, under pretence of smuggling ; opposition was punished with pt^dic 
whippings ; and persona actually convicted, were condemned to the loss 
honour and even of life. 

King Adolphus Frederick, perceivii^ the voice of dissatisfaction from all 
quarters, demanded the summoning of the diet ; which the council of state 
refused. The king upon this laid down the fmvemment, demanded the seals 
of office, e^d caused it to be notified thrdu^ his son to all the offices, that 
business should no longer be transacted in his name. The council of state, 
perceiving the danger of violent commotion, ordered the generals to double 
the guards : but those officers refused to ol^y these orders issued by their 
sole authority. I'he financial department also refused to increase the pay of 
the garrison, because they had not received the commands of the king for 
that measure ; and all the colleges were reduced to a stiite of inactivity. 
The TOvernor and the ma^strates of Stockholm now repaired to the senate, 
and declared that the third estate would be assembled : upon which the 
council of state was compelled .to consent to the summoning of a diet ; and 
on the ninth day of anarchy, the king resumed the reins of government. 

The extraordinary diet assembled at Nykoping : a secret deputation pre* 
pared articles of accusation : tlie whole council of state, with the exception 
of only two of its members, was removed and condemned to pay the expenses 
incurred by this diet, on the ground that it refused to summon the assembly, 
had Jixed upon Nykoping as the place of meeting, and had endeavoured to 
exercise authority over the king. The constitution was preserved; but it 
was evident to every person that it was practicable to change it. 

The king died, wnile Gustavus the Third who was the hope of the nation 
and had been most carefully educated from his vouth, was on his travels. 
At his return, he declared that he was fully sensible of his happiness in being 
a citizen of a free country ; and that be would never consider the partisans 
f»f despotism as his friends. He added, that if he should ever be so unfor- 
tunate as to violate a constitutional law, or even a future limitation to his 
authority, if the estates of the kingdom should think fit to adopt such a 
measure ; he now absolved them bemrehand from the allegiance which they 
had sworn to his person. When they were taking the oath, he said, " it is 
“ the established usage to do thus ; otherwise it would appear to me unne- 
cessary. 1 consider him an unhappy king, who is obeyM only because his 
subjects are compelled to submit to liim.' 

A great commotion soon afterward took place in the fortresa of Christian^ 
stadt, situated on the frontiers: the council of state was accused ef a 
treacherous dereliction of its duty ; and the nation was called upon to give 
to the king what belonged tcbthe king.** Charles duke of Sudermaaia, a 
brotlier of the king, who happened to be at Carlscrona, made himself master 
of that important place, of tiie magazine and of the arsenel, under pretence 
of correcting these insurants : in nis manifesto, he eummoned every man 
to his standard against the yoke aof an infernal crew, whose awoid wee 
suspended over the head oi every citizen in his house, a^ of evoy peasant 
** in hia cottage.” Frederick the king's third brother, armed West Gothlandi 
The senate, as soon as it received int«dligence of these movements, com- 
mitdoned two of its members with full power to adopt all such measures as 
might be necessi^ for the maintenance of the constitution ; and as suspi- 
cion was entertained respecting the diapositions of the body guard, the regi- 
ments ef Budermania and Upuind were ordered to Stockhmm. The king 
was required to recall his brotherH, and not to absent himself. A letter from 
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the duke of SiidetTnanla fell into the hands of count Kallin^, which left no 
doubt remaining an to the revolutionary intentions of the princes, or that 
they were acting in concert with ea<di other. The senate sat during the 
whole n^ht, and is said to havetletermined tosecure the person of the king. 
On the following day they invited him to attend their sitting: he came ; but 
his body guard was already prepared to execute the measures on which he 
had resoIviKl. Gustarus begw to complain that so much business was 
transacted withmit his knowledM ; and the senate, that he withheld from 
them the public 'dispatidies whicul came to his hands. The dispute was be- 
coming animated, wnen the senate was suddenly surrounded on all sides and 
oU its Members made prisoners. The colonel of the guard had refused to 
execute this measure ; and had returned his sword to the king, saying, 1 
** am also your prisoner ; but am confident that 1 shall soon be your judm." 
The commandant of the place in vain summoned the citizens to arms on oe- 
faalf of what be was pleased to cajU freedom ; they had the good sense not to 
mistake aristocratic government tor libertr. The citizens, the gHrrison and 
the guard, were Informed by manifestos that plans had been entertained 
for subjecting both the king and the nation to the power of a few nobles ; 
but that the king would defend the cniise of true liberty, which in his 
estimation was &e greatest good.*' On the following day, all Stockholm, 
with the exception of a few of the chief magistrates, took an oath of adherence. 

The diet was assembled ; the house w’as surrounded by the garrison and 
body guard ; and the king in his crown and robes, and bearing the silver 
hammer of Gustavus Ado^hus in his hand, appeared among them, and 
made a speech concerning the dangers attendant on factions and the tyranny 
of the aristocrats, one of the effects of which they might perceive in the higri 
price of bread. He spoke also of the ancient deliverers of the nation ; said 
that he wished to become a second Gnstavus Vasa, that he hated arbitrar}* 
power, and intended to reign according to the laws. The new laws were 
read ; in which it was enacted that, in future, the king shall nominate the 
senate and shall summon and dismiss the diet ; that he shall have the power 
of levying the ancient taxes, and in case of necessity, of appointing new 
ones : that the whole force of the kingdom, both by sea and land, shall be 
at his disposal ; that the power of dedaring war and of concluding treaties 
of peace and alliance, is also placed in his hands, together with the privilege 
of appointing to all the ofilces and dignities of the state. On the following 
day, the senate was dismissed and com distributed among the people. Such 
was the termination of the constitution which had been estabUshed fifty-two 
years before. 


The Dispute for the Bavabiak Succzsitow. 

A few years after these occurrences, Maximilian Joseph, son of the em- 
peror Charles the Seventh, and the last elector of Bavaria, died. In him 
that branch of the family of Wittelsbach, which had now honourably «>vem- 
ed Bavaria during nearly five hundred years, became extinct ; ana left the 
remembrance of many valiant, politic, and even beneficent princes ; but not 
the reputarion of a very wise govemmeDt, br of a constitution modelled 
upon nobl^rinciples. 

Charles Theodore von Sulzbaidi, elector of the palatinate of the Rhine, and 
head of the next branch of the family of Wittelsbach, was entitled to the 
su oce esion by a family compact wbidi-naA been formerly concluded, and waa 
agreeable to the laws of the empire ; he was therefore immediately pro- 
H a im ed ; and repaired wiihoutdelay to MOnich. He had, however, sdvMy 
arrived in that city, when he was informed that the house of Austria had 
determined to enforce its ancient claims on lower Bavaria ; and the new 
elector, conscious that he waa able to oppose no sucoesafol resistance to the 
preponderating power of that d3masty, consented to a treaty by which he se^ 
cnrM the poesession of the remainder of his new dominions. Maria Theresa 
was still living ; but Joseph piMsessed the chief influence in all state aflairs 
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mat tmporfaiiee : and oourt of Austria* at hia Instigatfon* took pos- 
aassioB of £ower Bavaria* required an immediate profeaaiop of teky Arom 
4]ie aUtes of the oouutry* and declared that the taxes ahoidd for the present 
remain upon the same footing as in the pthoeding rear. The emperor also 
dadaiod the eounties of Scbwabeck* Hmienwaldeok* Lfeuohtenheiv. Wolf- 
stein, Hals and Haag, the barony of Wiesensteig, the Jurisdiction ^Hirsdi- 
herg, other ionperi^ fiefs, to have become vacant by the ext faeti o n of 
the family which had acquired them : and the barony of MundaBmim in 
Swabia, with aU that part of Upper Bavarin which is held as a fief of Bohe- 
mia, waa also pronounced to he rorfeited, in the name of the emuress-qiissen. 
A large tract of country, along the course of the Paaube, the Inn^ and tjie 
Iser, and the suburb of Ratisbon, where the imperial diet had held its nt- 
tingB duriag one hundred and sixteen yeara, now fell to Austria- 

No farther inionnation relative to tbeae proceedings had been communi- 
cated to the relatives of the reigning or to the estates of the country, 

wr nationsd'representatives of Savaria. The boundaries of the lordship of 
duke John, which had reverted to Liower Bavaria three hundred and fifty- 
four years before, had never beeu accurately ascertained ; so that the court 
of Vienna was obliged to assure the elector, that when it should have seieed 
on the possession of this territory, it would undertake the demarcation with 
justice and moderation. 

Fioderick king of Prussia, however, regarded this whole transaction as 
one whi^ produced an essential alteration in the balance of power ; testified 
his aatonisnment that it should have been completed without consulting him ; 
and advised the duke of Deuxponts, who was the presumptive successor of 
the childless elector, by no means to give his consent to proceedings which 
so manifestly contradicted the constitutions of the empire and the treaty of 
Westphalia, without consulting the other princes of Germany, and especial- 
ly the crown of France which had guaranteed that treaty. He represented to 
the court of Vienna, that according to all the maxims of feudal rights, 
the different branches of a family had an indisputable title to succeed to 
all the fiefs possessed by their common ancestor; that the succession of 
the house of Wittelsbach had been secured with extraordinary precisicm 
by family compacts which were in perfect accordance with the laws of the 
empire, and by that great imperial law, treaty of Westphalia: that tlie 
divisibility of an electorate was in direct opposition to the golden bull of 
Charles the Fourth, by which the majesty of the emperor and the dignity of 
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the electors was reflated ; that it was a cause of extreme astonishment, 
that BO important iin alteration should have been effected wlHiout any con- 
sultation with the empire, which was a stipulated duty oil the part of the 
emperor : and that in reality a compact which had bran obtained by sur- 
prize and violence from a single palatine prince, eould npt po ss i bly be valid, 
in prejudice to tlie hereditary rights of nis family. Frederick demanded 
tl^ the elector should be replaced in possession or all the hereditaiy domi- 
utons ef Maximilian Joseph ; and he aedared repeatedly, and in the most 
positive manner, that osa prince of the empire, as a contracting party to the 
treaty of Westphalia, and as a friend of the Palatine family, he could not 
penmt such an infraction of the laws, such a violation of the balanoe ofpower. 

'I'he court of Vienna, on the other Jiand» repfied ; that the whole ofBava- 
ria, before the period at which the house of iVittelsbach had acquired the 
aovereignty of that country, had been restored to their ancestors by the 
dukes of Austria, out of pure snoderation love of ^leace : that it was 
r e aso n able to require indemnification for ao many axjpensive wars ; that the 
prssem was not a ouestion relating to an indivisible dectozate, because 
Mvaria, as it was publicly and universally known, had acquired the electOEdl 
dignity by the contrivance of Maximilian, only a few goaecatiofis previously 
to thu time ; which dimity could be transferred only to his immediate do- 
sosmlants : that the whole oountiy of Lower Bavaria, which feom very early 
timM hed always been ruled by Us own land-marshal, was in reality no es- 
senti rf pM ef the duchy of Bavaria : that the house of Austria could ^ppr- 
osive no impediment in the oonstUution of Germany, to the enforcement of 
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HidisputaUe ngfato* provided it were done with moderation end with the 
consent of those princes of the empire whose interests were most immediate- 
lynoncemed ; and that it was important to know whether the kin«r of Prus- 
m was resolved to assume tin office of arbitrator in all instances ; and 
whether he, whose sn^andiaement had been the most r^d, and was attended 
with the graatest stiaio of peril to his neighbours, intended to set up his 
arhiliqm will a» the law by which all the princes were to regulate their con- 
duct i, that the emperor Bigismund, who had sold the electorate of Branden- 
burg to t^ ancestor of the preset king of Prussia, had adso oonlerr^ 
Lower Bavaria, which happraed to fsll vacant daring his reign, on his own 
soti-in-daw, Albert of Austria ; that the sister of the last elector of ^varia 
ftt the same time transferred te her son, the elector of Saxony, all her claims 
to the aUodial possessions and aee^itions of the deceased branch, to their 
moveable prop^y, the reveime of the preceding year, and thirteen millions 
which had been expended on the Upper Palatinate ; lastly, that the family 
of Mecklenburg recalled to mliA tne reversion of I^uchtenbe^gi and other 
imperial fiefs wMch had been granted by the emperor Maximilian the First ; 
and founded its claims on a number ot sacrifices which it hud made fur the 
bene6t of Germany. 

The armies of Austria and Prussia now proceeded towards the frontiers 
of Bohemia and Silesia. The king endeavoured to prove that tlie reversion 
granted by the emperor Sigismund to his son-in-law Albert of Austria, was 
without any solid f^ndation, because Albert deduced his claim to this fief- 
male from nis mother, who was a princess of Bavaria, and Sigismund him- 
self at tliat very time had bestoweid fiefs on other dukes of Bavaria. It was 
remarked that Michael von Priest, the protonotiurius who prepared both 
these feudal documents, appears from history to have been convicted of fal- 
sification : and lastly, it was ascertained that duke Albert formally renounced 
all claims arising from this investiture. The court of Vienna appealed to 
the notorious existence of the Austrian titles, to the recognition of these 
fdaims by the electors, and to the right of the latter to treat with other 
<M>urts without the concurrence of the duke of Deuxponts. 

The affair was in this manner conducted diplomatically during five months, 
until in the end of July, A. D. 1778, the king advanced into Bohemia near 
Nachod, while his brotner lieni^ marched toward another pass. This king- 
dom is accessible by thirteen dimrent roads, the least frequented of which is 
that by way of Rumburg : and the Prussian general MfiJlendorf, who oora- 
mand^ niider priuee Henry, took this latter route, which was the least pro- 
vided with mniM of defence, being naturally the most difficult of access, 
l^is wfaol^ catnmdgn, in which Frederick and Lascy, Henry and Laudohn, 
displi^ed the oAota ^ long and uninterrupted reflection anil the practice of 
the highest soi«loe» vrae a school of milita^ tactics : few marches deserve to 
be eoBppared with laat of Rumburg, and lew retreats with that from Lauter- 
wasser to Bchazlar. In this campaign, as in that in which Turenne was op-> 
posed to Montecuculi, no battles were fought ; the king was not obliged to 
oompromise the safety of an army which was the chief foundation of his 
power ; though on the other hand he expoMd no weak point to the attaeks 
of Laaoy and Laudohn. Military s^nce is the foundation of political Jm- 
portance^ because the other sources of powenexist only under its protection : 
and hence the advancement or dedine* of this art always makes an epoch ui 
hisiory. It was a grand spectacle to see the a^ent emperor Joseph, at the 
head m the finest army in the world, excellently provide with artillery and 
anus, oppoaed to the hoary conqueror oi GsBslaa,Hohenfrledburg, Rorimeh, 
LenHien, Torgau and LogiiHs. But before the question in dispute could be 
decided by deeds of arms, Russia and France effected a mediation, by which 
the pacific empress-queen satisfied herself with a tract of territory, contain- 
ing acaroely wrty square miles, between the Danube, the Inn, ancf the Salsa. 
Her army was not defeated ; but her son was a great loser by the contest, 
because these occurrences excited alarm throughout tdl Eunm. 

The treaty was concluded at Teschen In Upper Silesia, A. D. 177P, and ita 
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observance was guaranteed by Ruaaia and France. The court of Austria ac 
quired the diatn^ of the Inn^ and engaged not to oppose the union of th< 
Franconian principalities of Bidreuth and Anspadi with Prusbia, on the de- 
cease of Uie reigning margrave : and when that>siiould happen, to renouncai|b< 
feudal claims wmch the crown of Bohemia possessed in those territories, in r^ 
turn for the renunciation of those which the margraves held in Austi^, the 

g reater part of which had subsisted for four hunu^ and fiftyHMven years. 

romises were made' that the emperor and the empire shopld be indneedAo 
invest the elector palatine with all the fiefs held by the deceased luracgA of 
his family ; to indemnify the dukes of Mecklenburg by an extension of their 
sovereign power over their own subjects, which is called de non apprllanio 
to the tribunals of the empire ; and in general to bestow approbation on t^ 
treaty. With respect to the Palatine family, Austria renounced aH claim 
to the remainder of the possessions of the late soyereigns of l^varia, and 
conferred the Bohemian fiefs in the Upper Palatinate on the new electors. 
The electoiwef Saxony was gratified oy th^ acquisition of a country on ^s 
frontiers.(l) 


LETTER V. 


Rttrotpoei of the Affaire of Portugal — Adminietration of the Count 
dt Oeyrae^ Attempt to aeeaeeinate the monarch, Joseph /. — Execution iff 
the CoT^ivatore — War declared by Spain A, D. 1768. — Result of the 
Campaign — Commerce and internal policy of the Portuguese Gooernment, 


The political affairs of Portugal, my dear son, have obtained so little notice 
from JL)r. Russell, in the preceding volumes of this History, that it can scarcely 
be necessary to offer an apology for bestowing a few pages on the subject in 
this place. For though that kingdom is not entitled to rank among the 
leading powers of Europe, it certainly is of more importance in the scale of 
nations than some others on whom more attention h:is been paid ; and the 
intimate connection which for more than a century past, has subsisted be- 
tween it and Great Britain must unavoidably make a recurrence to it ne- 
ces^ry in the sequel. 

The reign of Joseph 1. was destined to experience the greatest danger^ 
and the most uncommon catastrophes. This king having ascended the 
throne in 1750, found his treasury empty, his goverment oppressed with 
debts, and the. English masters of the kin^om and its colonies. His minis- 
ter, Diegt» de iMendo^, had not sufficient talents to <^P^ a remedy to these 
abuses. Carvalho,^S} returned from the embassy of Vienna, obtained the 
confidence of | the ^ng, turned out the minister, who was banished to Masa- 
gw, and took his place. He pass^ the two or three first years of his mi- 
nistry in contending with cabals, in searching into the causes of the de- 
ranged state pf government, and in suffering the insolence of the nobles, who 
wished to pull him down. 

On the first of November, 17^^5, happened the famous earthquake which 
desolated all. Portugal, threw down a Considerable number of buildings in 
every town throughout the kingdom, and destroyed, as it were, in the same 
hour, 50,000^ peo^e. Lisbon suffered most ; l^e earthquake there as- 
sumed ita most terrific form. TJie elements united to overwhe^ the 
wretched in^bhants ; the sea and the river rushed into the city, the earth 
jaws, and fire consumed their dwellings. It was the festival • 
of All-samtt, and at nine in the morning, when great numbers of people 
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wm hearinjp miws. The churches were thrown down^ and all those whom 
devotion or alarm had conducted thither, were cnish^ beneath their fidl. 
The Bged, thd infants, and the sick, were smothered in their beds, or con- 
sumefTby the flames, which were blown into fury by the tempest that ac- 
oompanii^ the earthquake. The vessels in the harbour were violently 
driven against each other, and many of them perished. But in the midst 
of this seneral desolation, an horrid scene of human brutality was dimilayed, 
and added to the universal horror' of the moment. The desire of plunder, 
inffsfied with the hope of speedy success a larae band of sailors, soldiers, 
and criminals, whom this event had delivered from their prisons : 
tflese infamous wretches spread themselves throughout the city, to increase 
^y pillage, violation, and murder, the horrors that surrounded them. T‘c» 
oomplete the calamity, Lisbon was threatened with famine ; wliile the 
atench of the dead bodies corrupted the air, and produced symptoms of 
pla&^e. 

The Count d'Oevraa alone preserved a presence of mind indiiis scene of 
desolation ; and where the fear of the future stifled uli complaints at tlie 
present evil. This minister took no repose ; and iiaving no otner dwelling, 
or bed, or office, but his coach, was seen every where, encouraging and con- 
soling the wretched inhabitants. In eight days he published 830 or- 
dinances to regulate the circumstancses of the moment ; which have been 
collected in one large volume, entitled, Providttneias sobre os terremoios. 
He caused the fire to he extinguished, he ordered all the dead bodies to be 
covered with quick lime, or thrown into the sea; he directed the public 
ways to he opened through the ruins ; he encouraged the garrison ; and 
condemned the banditti, who infested the city, to suffer military execution. 
Provisions of all kinds were fetched from the provinces, by land and by sea ; 
and by his example and resolution, he stopped the people who were de- 
termined to abandon a country which had so often been laid waste simi- 
lar destruction. But notwithstanding all the care and precautions of Count 
d'Oeyras, who was at this time the tutelary deity and saviour of Lisbon, 
besides the loss of lives, of effects, and furniture, there was lost in merchan- 
dize, money, and bankruptcies, ^n-oduced by this terrible event, above six 
millions sterling. Of the magnificent palace of the kings of Portugal, not 
one stone remained upon another. Immense riches w'ere there devoured 
by the flames, as well as in the patriarchal churrli, or were buried in their 
ruins. The court, full of alarm and agitation during eight days, had no 
other asylum but such as they found in their carriages, and the garden of 
Bellem, a small villa about a league from Lisbon. The king and the royal 
family, while they diqilayed the utmost resignation for themselves, ex- 
ercis^ all their charity in raiisoling the unhappy people ; and oflered to 
their view an aflSseting example of greatness of mind, ana patient resolution. 

The reoompence of Carvalho for his magnanimous conduct on this fatal 
occasion, was the entire and irrevocable confidence of the king. This was 
no more than an act of justice to that able minister ; but it heightened to 
an extreme degree of rage the jealousy of his numerous enemies : strength- 
ened, however, by the sovereign power, he bemn to take very strong mea^ 
sures : he attack^ at once the departments of the marine, of commerce, and 
of the financesi, as well as the clergy, the nobility, and the Jesuits; the 
latter were the first objects of his resentment, and the conquest of Paraguay 
was decided and arran^^ by the court of Madrid* T9ie grandees irritated 
and alarmed, felt their own weakness ; nor bed they tiie eourage to make 
a direct attack upon this superior chqracter, whose eesy leeks they were 
afndd to encounter. Vengeance is the mement of the ynrtugu eae , but they 
jpreier those modes of indulging it which are not liable to danger ; they do 
not, therefore, consider assassination as a crimes because , as Mra eresay^it 
is the snrest way to get rid of an enemy. 

A horrible oonspincy was plotting with the utmost secrecy ; four persons 
in the stete were ooneemed in it : duke d'Aveiro, of the heuse of Mas* 

carenhae, who was the bead of it, was allied to the royal family. Mordomo* 
nor grandmaster, or steward of the king's household, and the most powerful 
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nobleman of Portugal ; he was an ugly, little man, of a narrow mind, but 
vatn ruid wrong-headed, deranged in Ida affiiim, caimble of igiy crime, al'<^ 
M-nya cringing to the minister, whom he detesteil, while he himself tras 
universally hated and des|iiHed. This man wfts easily excited to commit ally 
CTime by the marchioness de Tavora, who was the soul of the conspiracy. 
'J'liat lady, one of the finest women In Europe, of a 8U))eriur ^nius and am- 
bition, capable of every thing whether good or bad, was dreaded at court On 
account of her violent dis|u)^tion, haughty spirit, and sarcastic pleaeahtrles ; 
she was the declnreil enemy of Carvalho, ana never s|>oke of him but In the 
most reproachful terms, nor did she treat the king with more respect, 
whose wnole conduct was the iiublic object of her saSriCal insults ; dtjuall j 
the enemy of the queen and the princesses, she treated them as her e<|uals. 
But this terrible woman had a great number of followers, powerful vassals, 
as well as large estates. Her magnificence, her profusion, her winning looks, 
gaineil the attoctions of the jieoj^e, whom ^e managed with great iiddress. 
She bieiidecraer criminal disposition and her pride with extreme devotion, 
and was under the direction of an old Jesuit, named Malagrida, a fanatical 
and visiona^ character, who believed himself to be inspired. Her husband, 
H general of cavalry, lier two children, her son-in-law, the count of Atou- 
giiia, and her daughter-in-lav^ the maioliioness of Tavora, were also under 
the spiritual direction of the Jesuits, and subject to the will of this imperi- 
ous woman. It was said in Portugal that the conspirators had no design 
to hurt the king, and that their sole object was Carvalho. This opinion 
was founded upon the circumstance that it was in the carriage of the minis- 
ter the attempt was made upon the king ; and as the royal coaches had 
passed on before without having been attached, it has a claim to some degree 
of credit. After all, the profound mystery in whicli the whole proceeding 
was involved, allows little more than conjecture. 

The conspiracy in the mean time was carried on with great secrecy and 
equal indiscretion. The duke d*Aveiro, the marquis de Tavora, his two 
sons, the count d'Atouguia, the Almeidas, and the l^usas, were the respect- 
able names which appeared at tlie head of two hundred and fifty persons of 
both sexes, who were accomplices without the secret having transpired ; ne* 
vertheless, the duke d*Aveiro, proud at one mommit, and cringing at another, 
rendered himself suspected by his menaces and indiscreet discourse. Love 
had also its share in this cruel scene. Tlae young marchionras de Tavora 
carried on an intrigue with the king, which all her family considered as an 
affront, and they availed themselves of the mysterious visit which he paid 
every day to this lady. 

On the day appointed to carry this horrid plot into execution, drd Sep- 
tember, 1756, the conspirators to the number of ene hundred aad.dfty, ei- 
>'ided themselves into small troops, and took post in different parts of the 
M'av which the king was to pass. His majesty was in a calash, uawn W two 
nmles, conducted by one postillion, and was accompanied only by hk valet de 
chrabre. The first band of conspirators let him pass on till he was in the 
midst of them, when twe of them fired at the king's oalash, which was ]^ereed 
places, and the king received three wounds the most consiaerable 
of which was in his shoulder. His valet de chambre, whose name was Tex- 
® pvesenoe of mind to make ^e king trui^e down at the bottom 


chaise, that he miglrt sit over him, ana at all risks cover his body. 
A t the name time, tU postilUcm, as brave and aa iaithful as Tcxeira, instead 
road or turning bacl^ again, turned with great address, and 
K. * utmiwt speed, into a bye way, amidst maira otSm random shots, 

^ pillaoe of BeUem. These two men,., 
to whom the king owed his life, were ani|dy recompensed. 

if King on amvmg at the palace, covmed himself wiA a desk bdong- 

to be iaMUSv oaDad toliim. 
Wittout thinking of his woimds, or dkomrering the Wst 
y ^prehwiMoii. The mii^Mer with hte iMori nation, 

BMgiiwiiiiiity M hi. maater, prohOttod Tozdn, tl» 
poMUUon, and guarda, from makiiv any diaoorery of what had hu ppanjiA. 
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AtouiruiBx and three servants of the duke of Aveiro, were first strangled at 
a stake, an«l aRerwards their limbs broken with an iron ^^rume^ : the 
marquis of Tavora, general of horse, and the duke of Aveiro, had their limbs 
broken alive. The duke, for greater ignominy, wiis brought bareheaded to 
the place of execution. The body and limbs of each of the criminals, after 
they were executed, were thrown mion a wheel, and covered with a linen 
cloth. But when Antonio Alvares Ferreira was brought to the stake, whose 
sentence was to be burnt alive, the other bodies were oximsed to his view; 
the combustible matter, which had been laid under the scaffolding, was set 
on fire, the whole machine, with the bodies, were consumed to aahes,cand 
thrown into the sea. Aveiro dieil like a coward. The rest supported th^»ir 
torments with resolution. But the two criminals who disjdayed the greatest 
strength of mind on the occasion, were a woman, the old marchioness de 
Tnvom, and a young man of nineteen years of age, her second son. He had 
suffered the most cruel tortures without acknowledging his guilt ; when his 
father being brought to tell him that he afid the other accomplices had con- 
fessed tfib whole, lie replied, as you gave me life, you may take it from 
‘^me.** As for the old marchioness, she escaped the torture on account of 
her sex ; but received her sentence, and saw the preparations for her punish- 
ment with an indifference that Would have done honour to a better cause. 
She had been accustomed to breakfast after the English fashion, and after 
she had heard her sentence read, and been dressed as usual by her women, 
she den>anded her breakfast. Her confirasor represented to her that she had 
something else to do ; when ahe answered, that there was a time for every 
thing.** She took her breakfast in perfect tranquillity, and made her 
women partake of it. ^Vhen die came to ascend the scaffold, she said to 
those wno offered to assist her, ** I will ascend it alone, I have not suffered 
the torture like the rest.'* The marquis de T avora, who did not possess 
an equal strength of mind, reproached her for having brought her family to 
such a fate; she replied, *^8uj)port it as 1 do, and reproach me not." She 
herself placed the nllet over her eyes, shortened the duties of her confessor, 
entreated the executioner to dispatch her quickly, and by dropping her hand- 
kerchief gave the signal for the fatal stroke. The young marchioness de 
Tavora was cx>nfined in a convent, as well as the young countess of Atoug^iua, 
who has been since persecuted by the inquisition as a visionary. The prin- 
cipal part of the nobility were carried away and confined in dungeons, while 
some escaped ; of the latter number were the Almeidas and Sousas. As for 
the Jesuits, they were expeUed from every part of the Portuguese dominions 
as accomplices in this horrid conspiracy, but without process or proof. There 
romainea of them but twenty- two, decrepit old men, who were riiut up in a 
villa of the duke d* Aveiro ; and eight prisoners, of which the most criminal, 
viz. Malagrida an Italian, Alexander an Iririiman, and Matos, a Portugese, 
were executed secretly in prison, after having been denounced as chiefs of 
the plot. 

Tiie minister has been accused ,of gratifying, by these executions, his own 
jiersonal vengeance. Bqt sur^y this crime merited the severest chastise- 
ment ; nor could it be C0ild|dmwfi as bad policy to humble an insolent nobi- 
lity who insulted the king, aodf l^annizea over the people. 

These.two fatal events whi^ lopovied one upon the other, occupied all 
the atHmtion of the minister, and suspended the operations of every other 
department of the state whj^e strength they had ^exhausted. War being 
lighted up throughout all Europe, the Portuguese, "who had no interest in , 
began to recover trrriimr^ and to draw some advantage from the state 
of peace which they But their neutrality was not equally preserved. 

Thev were considered as very mudi ottadied to the English ; they triumphed 
on their victories, they received them with joy into their harooun, they 
profited of their captures, and they were regarded rather as the subjects than 
the allies of England. This opinion determined the Spanirii court to attack 
Portugal, as the best way of attaddng the English, whom they considered 
os the osmroi reial possesgirs, at least, of Lisbon and Oporto. It was sup- 
posed that this war with Portug^ w'ould have a considerable influence on 
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the nMKitiationa for peace i and to accelerate it, Spain resolved to break its 
neutnuity. If Portugal had been subdued, it is certain that suidi an event 
would have beeif the source of neat advantage to Spain at the oondusion of 
a peace i but success alone could Ratify the conduct whicb the court of Ma- 
dnd pursued at this period. That power was particularly interested in pre- 
veating the English from a^grandizii^ their power in Americi^ and orushing 
the French -navy ; but this interest did not furnish sufficient motives to quit 
its neutrality. It might, on all occasions, have favoured the French, have 
opened tlwir ports to them, and supplied them with money ; but they had no 
just pretence to declare war against England. The piracies of certain pri.* 
vat&rs,arhiGh were disavowed bv the court of London, and the strict but 
lat^ful examination of Spanish snips which carried ammunition to France, 
were not sufficient pretexts. All tne commercial nations suffer^ the same 
inconvenience, without thinking themselves authorized to take up arms to 
prevent it. Besides these causes of complaint, whether well or ill founded, 
Spain had nothing to do with Forti^;al. War was, however, declargl in 1 7 $2, 

The Portuguese, who never thought of a rupture with Spain, were so ill 
prepared for this unexpected event, that the army was not only in a very 
bad condition as to discipline, but also as to equipment. The minister, who 
was naturally an enemy to military men, because he knew nothing of mili- 
tary affairs; and reckoning upon along peace, as well as on his own superior 
politics, he had totally neglected the army, and employed the funds destined 
for its maintenance, to other objects : he had not even filled up the vacan- 
cies in it which had been caused by the late catastrophe. 

The state of the Portuguese army appeared on paper to consist of seventeen 
thousand men, two thousand four hundred of which were cavalry : but in re- 
ality it did not amount to half that number. When the count de Lippe, a so- 
vereign prince of Germany, who was recommended by the English to command 
the army of Portugal, wi^ed, on his arrival, to get a body of troops toge- 
ther, in order to have some appearance at least of an army ; he could not 
assemble at his first camp c»f villa Vi^osa, more than five thousand men : 
the greater part without uniforms and without arms. Elvas, Elmeida, and 
some other places occupied the rest. There was neither artillery, nor am- 
munition, nor hospitals, nor magazines, nor engineers, nor officers, nor maps, 
nor waggons. 

Don Martin de Mello had recourse, on the part of the king of Portugal, 
to the court of London, whloh ordered six thousand men to embark for Lis- 
^n ; two thousand of these were Irish troops, newly raised, consequently as 
incapable of defending Portugal as the Portuguese themselves, and who 
arrived when the campaim was half over. Lord Tyrawiey, who commanded 
these suooours, wm a dm officer, and a very violent man, calculated rather 
to throw matters into disorder than to restore them. He was the ambassador 
in Portugal, who made so insolent a use of the favour of king John V. He 
resumed, on the present occasion, all his haughty contemptuous airs, and 
some very warm disputes took pla^ between him and count d'Oeyras ; that 
minister, however, contrived to get him reealled. Lnrd Loudon, who suc- 
ceeded Tyrawiey, lord Townshend who replaeed him, and general Crawford 
who followed, were equally hated for thear psi4s^ They mways encamp^ 
separately from count de Lippe, whose ordig* Ubey refused to receive ; in 
short, they expressed their contempt df the natives so openly, that tte Por- 
tuguese at length rose up against these cruel and insolent allies, and mas- 
■acred more than half of them. There was n6 kind of excess which these 
undisciplined troops, who were worse than commit. Up- 

wards of one thousand four hundred of them wmpajr also in a revolt at 
Eantarem. The Irish, above all, were so disordeny nl is wicked, that those 
who had escaped the vengeance of the Portuguese and returned to England, 
were broke bm punishedL 

The count de Lippe is a prince distinguished by his military talents ; and 
■hove all by his superior knowledge as an engineer, and officer of artillery. 
He is haughty, presumptuous, ardent, and leaves much to fortune. He was 
obliged in Portugal to bend to the various and opfiesing drcumstancca that 
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•urroundecl him, and he there serired an apprentieechto to p at l e ec e. AK- 
though he had no opp^nnity in ^ia campa^ to atfEudiee himMf, hia 
whofii conduct proved him to be an able and experienced aoldier. 

Such waa the interior atate of Portugal when the Spraiarda penetrated 
into it. But the count d'Oeyraa, not dependum upon an armed atrength for 
defenoe« had recourae to hia uaual politico. engaged the queen te aup- 
jdioate her mother the queon-dowaeer of Bpain^ to diapel the atorm which 
threatened to destroy PortugaL He employed money, he set negotiationa 
on foot, and by these arms, far more powerful than those of the Spanlah 
wanicrra, caused their enterprises to nuacarry. ,, 

Nevertheless the court of Spain ordered forty thousand men te nmreh into 
Portu^: and from its powers of defence, a ready judgment might be 
formed of the focility of its conquest. But contrary to all appearance, this 
army did notlung but what waa injurious to Spain itself, by a great and use- 
less consumption of men, of horses, of cattle, of grain, and above all of mo- 
ney. Themarquia de Sarrii^ colonel of the Spanish guards, old, bigott^, 
and without talents, was entrusted with the command of this army. But 
besides the want of vigour and capacity In this superannuated general, the 
operations of the war were all either cheeked or impeded by the influence of 
porsons of the highest consideration in Spain. The war minister was an 
lriahmBn,(l) and im Europe suspected him of partiality for his countrymen. 
But whatever the cause might bo, the preservation of Portugal cost Spain 
its glory, its treasure, and an army. 

The extraordinary ignorance ot the Spanish generals, the want of disci- 
pline in their troops, the little care that was t^en to secure supplies of 
forage and ammunition, were circumstances very favourable to the safety of 
PortugaL llie enemy entered into the country without having agreed upon 
a plan of the campaign ; and the first encampment was at Zamora, April 21, 
1762. They approached the frontier, without being acquainted with the 
rountfy, without maps, or guides, or spies. A part of the army attacked 
Miranda, which waa blown up by an accident. This conquest iletermined 
the Spaniards to enter Portugal on the side of Traz us Montes ; and it waa 
then only they discovered that there was a river to pass; hut they had nei- 
ther pontoons nor boats, and much time was lost in ronstructiug them. 
May 4th, the general being at Alcanisas, said publicly, in speaking of the 
Portuguese army, “ I cannot discover where theiw insects are.*' Bragan^a, 
Outeiro, and Chavds, being without g single soldier, surrendered without 
opposition on the aoproach of the army. 

general,. May 21 st, sent a netaehment against Moncorvo, while 
O Rwy, who commanded the light troops, quitted Chavds to get possession 
"•. Oporto; which, however, he did not for he was stopped between 

V ilia RmI and Villa Pou^a, by three or four hundriNl peasants, who drove 
lu^ his detachment, eonrisuiig of throe hundred men, us far as Chavds. 
He owed this defeat to the hppeawiBce of fear which he discovered, and which 
seeoM to have been common io idl the commanding officers detached from 
the Spanish anny. 

On the evening of IV^itsunday, there was an alarm in the camp ; the ge- 
neral oroered all hk arlffiery to be drawn into the rear, that It mimt not he 
yposy t W the danger oc being ^aken ; by which he deprived his army of all 
that might ha derived ffom field pieces. 

eflioer named Alvarez, attacked the village of Freixal, 
•ofi having pillaged it," set it on fire. Three 4iundred peasante, who 
tIMide some resutance, were converted by the gaaettea 
or Madrul into rix thousand men. After such a brilliant expeditum, riie 
of »aaiora, and it was determined to lay siege to Aha^* 
da. On the 4th of Ati g n s t the plsce was invested ; on the 15th the trenches 
were without the least difficulty, as the beseiged did not, dmwM tlie 

rourso of the aime, disolmrge more than fow or fire cannon. On the 2ith 
the place surrendered, although no b r ea ch had been made, nor th« fint pa- 

O * Don Ricmrdo Wall. 




ooniple^. Th« batt^riM of the besiej^ara were ai the diatanoe of one 
thousand eight hundred ^aet from the walls, and the aiege was attended with 
the losa only of*an oatler^ a labourer* and four horses ; not one person was 
wounded during the short iimcait lasted. There were foupid in the town 
niopty-eix pieces of oannon of different calibres, all sorts of ammunition and 
pnovisiaiiav and three thousand six hundred Portuguese* who composed its 
garrison, all unhurt and in good health. Almeida is a considerable plaoe, 
and mighi have stopped the progress of the Spaniards for at least a month ; 
but the governor was /ourscore years of nad been a captain of cavalry 
in ^e war iff the succession, and was a vain-glorious character. A very able 
engine^ named Miron, who had thrown himself into the place, was anxious 
to put it in a state of d^ence, but the governor haviiw refused to advanoif 
the money necessary to carry on the worki^ a dozen of English and Sootcli 
officers, who were at the head of the regiments in garrison, raised among 
themselves a very considerable sum for that purpose. But when Miron, on 
^e strength of this subscript] onf was determined to begin his works, and 
spoke firmly on the subject, the ^vernor ordered him to be ttnfined in 
irons, and sent him to be tried at Lisbon. Having, however, deprived him- 
self of his ei^neer, he retired into his chamber, where he pused all the 
time of the siege in reciting his rosary. When the English officers ordered 
the Portuguese garrison to man the outworks, they revolted and refused to 
obey. Not a single man was seen in the covot^ way, nor along the curtains 
during the whole siege, so that no place was eyer taken with more ease ; 
and if the Spaniards could have conceived the interior state of the town and 
garrison, they would not have given themselves the trouble to open the 
trenches. 

After this siege the Spaniards were more embarrassed than before, as to 
where they were to go, or what they riiould do. They had calculated that 
the siege would have occupied the whole campaign, and no further plan had 
been thought of. Besides, the war was carried on by CQuriers, and the 
court regiSated all the operations at the distance of an hundred leagues. Old 
marquis de Sarria was now removed, and the count d'Aranda substituted to 
command the This new general made an attack upon Villa Velha, on 

the banks of the Tagus. Nevertheless, the Portuguese, encouraged by the 
indecision of the Spaniards, strengthened by the RU])port of the English, and 
animated bv the count de tdppe, ventured to take the field, and encamped 
to the number of twelve Uumsand men at Ahrantes and Punbete ; white a 


small camp of Portuguese vohmteers, commanded by a brave Scotchman, of 
the name of Hamilton, and reinforc^ by two Englmh battalions, and some 
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bank of the Tagus, op- 
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guese. Alvarez had taken this castle without ipuch danger, as it surren- 
dered at tiie first musket shot. During the mssAdo Villa v^a, the count 
de Lippe had sent colonel Burgoyne with hlaJBh^l^h dragoons, and six 
companies of grenadiers, four of which were JPdgtnguew, to att^k Valen^a 
d* Alcantara, of which that officer got possession wi&»ut aqy resistance, and 
afterwards pillaged it. Valen^ Is surroundbd with and contain^ a 

garrieon of twelve hundred militia, under the commend ^ a brigadier gene- 
rai. ^This affront, however, was soon forgottaanH^ the Bpaniaipds. The 
ci^ure of Villa Velha had increased the oonfUeoee of the dete»ment of 
Alvarez, who, despising the enemy, abandoi^ themselves to ^Iffflacious 
security. Hamilton pekeeived their negligedbe, paqsqd a ford or the river 
by nMt with three hundred men, half iff them En^irii, surprised the camp 
of Alvarez, oonzisting of two thousand men, the ffow^vwe Spanish army, 
spiked their cannon, and repassed the Tagus wi0HiJ||t^'liife, leaving behind 
him Be common of disorder and oonliisioiiii 

Siudi were the traosaetions of this campaign whkh nnished in the month of 
Se pte mber. The Spanish army retired to Alcantara, but at the jume time, 
an attadc was made upon Campo Mayor, which failed, because the detachment 
dfetim^ to this object arrived with a view to surprise the place at noon-day. 
The Spanish forces, when they arrived at the frontier, were reduced to 
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twenty-five tlioueand men, and nover did troopii experience a mcnre horrible 
campaign. The sick and the stra^tflers were almost all of ^hem niHssacred 
by til e peasants, who were rendered ferocious by the marauding conduct of 
the Spanish army^ and emboldened by the timidity of its gfenends. 

Spain was much more successful in America. Cevallos, the governor of 
Buenos Ayres, made himself master of the colony of St. Sacrement, and the 
island of l^t. Gabriel, which the Portugese knew not how to defend, and 
eiM^voured in vain to retake ; but this advantage did not compensate for 
the ill-success of the campaign in Portugal ; it covered Spain with disho- 
nour, and exhausted her to such a degree as to keep her quiet till the p^ce. 

This war, which might have crushed Portugal, gave it a degpree vigour 
and elasticity which it did not possess before ; and produced a military spint 
that still exists, though it received some diminution from the absence of 
count de Lippe. The count d'Oeyras availed himself of these successes, and 
of the re-establishment of the army, to render himself still more powerful, 
and to forgLird his designs. * 

But the misfortunes of the reign of Joseph I. had not yet ceased. Two 
years after tlie war, the custom-house was entirely consumed by fire, with 
every thing it contained. This was a severe blow on the commerce of the 
country, many persons were entirely ruined by the event, and many bank- 
ruptcies followed. It was said, iudeed, that this conflagration was not at* 
tended with a general loss, as the most v^duable merchandise was in other 
warehouses, and that the building was purposely set on fire. But be that as 
it may, cximmcrce must have been severely affected by the accident, and the 
comincrci.'il security of Lisbon considerably diminished. 

Before we quit tne affairs of Portugal, it may be expedient to offer a re- 
mark or two on its government, commerce, and nnances.(l) 

All the different pirts of society, like those of the body, depend upon eacli 
other, and the disease of the one necessarily influences the condition of all 
the rest. A superstitious people, who cultivate but in a small degree the 
arts and sciences, cannot jiossess a well regulated government. Besides, the 
subjection of the Portuguese to the Knglii^i, diminishes the vigour which the 
count d’Oeyros laboured fur several years to commuiiic;ite to all tlie relaxed 
springs nf this machine. During the hist century, the Portuguese govern- 
ment had been without strength, and without attention. The ministers 
slumbering at the foot of the throne, had suffered it to be shaken by the in- 
solence of the nobles, the usurpations of ecclesiastics, and the influence of 
the English. Nature appears also to have assisted all these politic^il causes 
of di^ay, in order to complete the ruin of Portugal, by an eartliquake ; and 
it is in the midst of these ruins, that the celebrated Sebastian Joseph Car- 
valho, count d’Oeyras had the courage to re-establish the throne, by sup- 
porting it with one hand, whilst with tlie otlier he crushed tlic nobility, hum- 
bled the clergy, and diminished the influence of the English. The first en- 
terprise of this grRf^ man excited fanaticism and conspiracies, and gave him 
an opportunity to dStplay his severe and inflexible eliaractcr. The king es- 
caped from tlie strokw of his assassins, became their master and their judge, 
.^ter he had removed tibis first obstacle, the minister attacked the ecclesias- 
tics, and at length eiR^lbyed tlie most subtle policy respecting the English. 
Powerfully impelled by the same hatrqd of. that nation as the Portuguese 
universally possess, he directed his strokes against thein^ under the sem- 
blance of measures for rectifying abuses. 

The marine wm in a very bad state. Five or six disabled ships and as 
many frigates, without sailors or oftcers, constituted the whole naval force 
of Portugal. The minister, in order to become absolute master of this de- 
imrtment,^ obtained the post of secretary of the marine for his brothe/ 
Francis Xavier de Mendo^, who died ammt three years ago. He was a 
man of a narrow cap^ity, but very industrious, and perfectly submissive to 
his brother. Accordingly, in about seven or eight “years the marine was 

ll> See an Account of Portusal an it appeareil in 1766 to Dumouriez. afterwarch a coi* 
ybrateil ^ nera i lu the Iren A army. Printed at LauKanne in 1775, and reprinted in 
l^ondon m 1797. 
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established upon a good looting ; at the same time, the English, the Swedes, 
the Dutch, the J>anes, and the French were invited to teach navigation to 
the Portuguese ; who, two centuries ago, conquered three quarters of the 
globe, carried on tlie commerce ftf it, and directed all its views to the im- 
provement of its marine. The actual state of its nav^ consists of ten ships 
of the line, and double that number of frigates, all built of the finest Brazil 
timber. Two ships have been launcdied at Lisbon of 74 and 7il guns, and 
admirably constructed fur rosi.'^tance as well os duration. But neither the 
officers or the sailors are kept in sufficient practice ; and 1 am of opinion, 
thnO ve^el against vessel, the Spaniards would bent them at sea, from the 
Buperiofity of their ecmipage. But this deficiency may always be supplied 
by the English navy. The present state, however, of the Portuguese marine, 
is sufficient to jprotect the coasts, and the war against the Algerines, and tho 
corsairs of Sal^ may serve as a school to teach the art of naval combat, and 
accustom them to it, wliich is the^ore necessary as they have not tliu repu- 
tation of hiung brave at sea. The wur with hforocco may he,<«ne day or 
other, fatal to the IVirtuguese : for if the em^ror should fortify Mogiulore, 
invite to his service renegade seamen, and order his corsairs to crui/.e about 
the Cape Verde Islands, the Canaries, Acores, and Madeira, the ships com- 
ing from Brazil would often risk being talcen. 

The commerce of Portugal, notwithstandiog all tho efforts of the count 
d*Ocyra.q, is altogether in the hands of the Bn^ish, to whom the Portuguese 
are no more than brokers or agents, and even English ships are employed in 
the M'hole of their trade, except that of the Indies, of AfrW, and America, 
which is under the direction of distinct companies, and carried cm by the king's 
ships ; but even in those branches of commerce the Portuguese, though they 
lend their names, are not principals. The most considerable factories of 
Brazil and Africa belong to English capitalists, who ha>e ft»r correspondents 
the English houses of Lisbon, Oporto, sind London, of whom tho Portuguese 
themselves purcliase the merchandise that comes from their own colonies. 

The count d'Oeyrns, after a very attentive consideration of this subject, 
determined upon a very singular operation, whiuli whs n(» less than to change 
the genera] order of commerce. He accordingly abolished all the old trading 
companies, and destroyed their exclusive rights ; while, on tlio contrary, die 
erected new companies, and gave them an exclusive right over those branches 
of commerce which had hitherto been free. But notwithstanding all his care 
and prec>;iution8, the English, from their large capitals, became the masters 
in these new arrangements, and, under borrowed names ]>o8sessed themselvi^s 
of all the new fund.s. Another evil has arisen from this new arrangement, 
which the minister did not foresee, but which caused the seditious discon- 
tents that have prevailed in Brazil, and threatened the total ruin of the co- 
lonies. The companies having obtained permission from different ministers, 
and particularly from count d'Oeyrns, to impose duties bc^ on the sale of 
their own merchandise, and the purchase of the pnM|N 06 of the country, 
these duties proA^ed very burdensome to the inhabitants- of Brazil ; they bo- 
came, on account of them, very much indebted to I4|gte companies, who, €in 
their abolition, demanded payment. Accordingly tta^count d'Oeyras found 
himself obliged to take those measures which have pitfttisfied both parties. 
Nevertheless, the merchants who continued the tnule after the abolition of 
the csompanies, determined to carry on their sales, and make their purchases 
on the same principle as the companies had dene ; this produced a stato of 
disorder and confusion in Brazil, for whi^ it was not easy to find a remedy. 

The count d'Oeyras aimed another blow at the UMrasts of England, by 
•encouraging n trade with France for grain ; and W the year 1 766, that 
oountiy had made very profitable returns from Portogsl, nnaer the wise and 
able administration of the duke de ChoiseuL In this particular the count 
d'Oeyras has found the means to diminish in Lisbon the general dependance 
on the English merchants. But this branch of commerce, after all, must be 
precarious and temporary, at least till the marine of France becomes strong 
enougfa to form a balance to that of Great Britain.# ' 

This successful essay has given birth t<i another attempt, which has been 
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eqaally fortunate : to weaken the credit of tke EKlidi respecting grain, 
and to lessen their immense profits on the wines of Portugfil, the minister 
ottered a considerable part <n the vineyard^ to be destroys, and sown with 
grain. This nnreserved proceeding at once discovered his design, and pro- 
duced a great damour against him. The individuals also, whom he was de- 
termined to force into a new and more difficult cultivation of their ground, 
exdaiosed against his tyrwny, and refused to obey : but he was deaf to their 
clamours, rigorously insisted upon obedience, and forced his edict to be 
observed. 

In order to understand this extraordinary operation, it is necess^y t£ be 
informed, that Portugal is all vineyard, except some small cantons in Entre 
Minho e T^uro, and Traz os Montes. The English have purchased, and 
consequently possess all the prime land in the environs of O^rto, and Lis- 
hon, of Setuval, and Faro, whose wines are the best, and some of them in 
great estimation ; so that the soil of Portugal and its productions may be 
said to beffihg to them. These circumstances, which are ruinous to the Por- 
tuguese, serve to prove their indolent disposition ; of which they do not per- 
ceive the disadvantage. They prefer the culture of the vine, which requires 
but little trouble, to a more laborious cultivation. 

The commerce of Portugal being entirely in the hands of the English, and 
being destitute of paatura^ and ^^rain, this kingdom is in an absolute state 
of dependance, because England furnishes it nmh all the commodities of 
which it stands in need. Such are the bonds of servitude that keep Portugal 
in that alliance with England, which the oouiit d'Oeyras had endeavoured 
to destroy. He also attf^ed the EimlW interest, by establishing manu- 
factures for silk, woollen-drapery, lea&^, aikd soap. At the same time he 
published very severe edicts to prohilnt 'we importation of foreign stuffij : 
out the impenect fabric of these maniilKBltttes, their slow progress, their 
bad quality, and high price, established the pr^erence given to the silks, 
the woollens, and leather of England and France, and in spite of the edicts, 
the importation of foreign manufactures dfill prevails. 

This minister employed all his power M mile b^reaties the commerce 
of Denmark, of Sweden, and of Russia, to Lisbon. %lii8 was a wise and be- 
neficial measure, because the greater the number of foreigners concerned in 
the trade of Portugal, the less would remain in possession of England. But 
it was doing things o^y by halves, to estiffilish a merely passive commerce. 
The Portuguese themselves should have been encouraged to navigate the 
distant seas, and to fetch foreign commodities in their own vessels ; in short, 
to engage in an active commerce. 

The count d'Oeyras had agricultnre very much at heart, regarding it as 
the basis of all government. He resolved to make a generiil register of the 
lands in order to ascertain their value, and to discover the means to be em- 
pl<wed for bringing them into a state of cultivation ; but after all the pains 
and time employed bn this subject, and the calculations made, the lands in 
question remain untouched by the plough. The whole province of Alentejo 
is uncultivated : Beira and Algarve continue to be a desert. 

The finances of PortiigBl have been the first objects of attention to the 
count d'Oeyna ; and ife reserv^ this department to himself, though with- 
out attaching any titie to it. But the'op^ons on the state of the finances, 
and the revenues the kingdom are various. It is indeed generally said 
that the treasury is full, that Portagai is very rich, and that its revennes 
are oon^erable ; but there is great jeason surmy to suspect that the finances 
cannot Iw in a very good condition in a kingdom which has neither agricul- 
ture nor a marine ; which has lately sustSii^ an earthquake that produced 
so many large bankraptcies, and has been engaged in a very expensivnanar ; 
wh^ eeionta, which are a principal source of ita^riehea, are so poor, so 111 
administerM, and so harrasaed, that the people eitlfier leave them or revolt ; 
above if it is considered that this kingdom has many old debta, and that 
Its wraith, pl^Cularly its gold, passes through the hands of the Si^liab, 
who derive all the advantage from it ; andlastfy, that the diamonds, of which 
It possessc-s a very large store, are a kind of difd stock, which does not en- 
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ter into cireolntion. The Portugneae have but very few tanee to pay ; ue* 
verthelefls they li^e in a state of extreme wreterhedneu. 

Previous to the ministiryof the^seont d'Oeymii, the finances of Portu|pil 
were in a most deplorable state of administration ; 92,000 clerks cur writers, 
divided into a eonsiderable number of offices, devoured the revenues, em- 
broiled tiie acoounta, and swallowed up the treasure. The minister, Ira a 
single edict of the month of October 1761, reduced this enormous ereard el 
blMd-Buckers to tAirij^^tufo well qualified and choaen peraotia. He bee aim* 
pHfied the reg'iilattona relative to the receipta and paymenta of the pablio 
treficftre, J>y using the same journals as bankers and merchants employ for 
thtf rnsertion of their daily transactions. These books are examined every 
week ; while the king passes the accounts which are presented to him, or 
gives instructions concerning such as are in a state of preparation ; none of 
which, however, are suffered to be in arrear. The perspicuity, the urecision, 
and the security of this arrangement wiii appear incomprehensible in the 
different com. tries of Eurojm, where finance is so complicated a sclffiloe, and 
such an inextricable a labyrinth ; but to convince incredulity, it is necessary 
only to have recourse to Portupil, and to read the edict of the count 
d'Oeyras, and the execution of this plan will be instantly verified. 

There are many varying opinions respecting the revenues of Portugal, 
which some have calculated at seventy, and ethers at eighty millions of 
livres. or between three and four millions sterling- The mines produce an- 
nually from fifty to sixty millions of livres, or between two and three mil- 
lions sterling 
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Vieu* qf the internal affmir* qf Jpirem€Mfram the peace of Vereaillte, in 1 763, 
the death of Lome JCV-. fa some account of Corsica* 

■Pt* 

It is a fact, now too well li a g w fl to be disputed, that France was reduced to 
such a deplorable situation, tewatds the close of the year 1762, that it was 
no longer in the power of her allies to elEtricate her from the innumerable 
dh^resses that surrounded her, both at home and abroad. The most obvious 
causes, which compelled the Frencdi ministry to set on feot a secret nego- 
tiation for peace, tnrough the mediation of the king of Sardinia, have been 
already stated, nor is it to wondered at, that the skilful managers of that 
negotiation were considered in France as the deliverers of their country, 
from the dreadful scourge of unsuccessful war, and from the rapid advances 
of national bankruptcy and famine. 

But some circumstances, perhaps, not so well know'n, contributed as much, 
or more than any other events, to determine the duke de Choiseul, an able 
statesman, to purchase an interval of repose to his bleeding country, at 
the expense even of the most valuable sacrifices. 

^ A genend dislike to the eerWoe, manifestqjd itself Ri every department, 
civil and military, ccmnected with the*war. Officers and magistrates em- 
ployed under the government, in its remote dependencies, oppressed and 
plnndered the pmple, but paid no regard to the public security of the coun- 
• tries over whicli tney presided. A Bplrit«of opposition to the measures of 
administration, iffiiefly owing to the misfertunes of <4iNi war, prevailed at 
heme ; and the difficulty of raising money for the pnldlB seri'ice increased 
every honr. The most honourable offices were publichr refased, and no man 
of mUties eould be found to undertake the conductor the future operations 
of the war. 

Add to this, the expiring infinence of the Jemits, which was exert^ with 
redoubled IbrM, on the eve of its total extinction* Ac^wted by the infernal 
prinetpleo of revenge, they secretly thwarted the •designs of sn adverse 
court, and stirred up the peopli to coinpinin bitterly uf the weight of the 
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taxesj the extortions^ of the farmers general, and the universal mal-adminis- 
tration of public afiairs. * 

In short, scarce! v was the peace Bigiied,«when, notwithstanding the almost 
frantic joy it occasioned throughout the kingdom, a most formidable oppo- 
sition to the court broke forth, and even the officers of justice, under an 
immediate dependence on the crown, refused to register the king's edicts, 
in ito parliament of Paris, for continuing some taxes, (which should have 
heeo abolished at the expiration of the war) for imposing new ones, and for 
vesting a power in the king to redeem the public debts at twenty years 
purchase. ^ * 

The example of the parliament of Paris, was followed by almost all the 
parliaments of France, whose remonstrances upon this occasion, would do 
honour to the most distinguished patriots, in the freest constitutions of civil 
government upon earth. 

As the latent seeds of these internal commotions had undoubtedly hast- 
ened th^egotiations for peace, so now their maturity served to guarantee 
the powers of Europe, from any hostile designs of the court of France, for 
some ye;irs at least ; but they produced no effect in favour of the people, for 
the parliaments, after repeated struggles in defence of their violated rights, 
in which they went so far as to proceed against their governors as public 
criminals, were obliged to submit at length, to those irresistible ministers of 
despotism, tlie military. 

However, this violent contest by no means diverted the attention of the 
people from another object, which, though it was but a pour compensation 
fat Hfee losses of individuals and oi the public, during a long war, afforded 
genml satisfaction to the whole kinj^tm ; this was the trial and punishment 
of several delinquents, whose jierfidy, cowardice, or veniJity, had contributed 
to increase the misfortunes of the state. In the month of December 1763, 
most of the public officers in the late government of Canada were condemn- 
ed, some to a temporary, others to a perpetual banishment ; and all were 
obliged to refund the immense sums of which they had defrauded the nation, 
aiiiouiiting in the whole to 12,963,000 livres. And as this capital sum had 
1)0011 chieflv purloined from the supplies for the army and marine forces em- 
ployed in tlie defence of Canada, it was presumed, that if it had been honest! v 
expended in the public service, the En^sh would not have met with such 
signal success in that country ; and, indtid, a review of the stations of the 
delinquents, in some measure, justifies this rational conjecture. The inteu- 
dant of the province, the purveyor general of the army, the director, and tJie 
comptroller of the marine, the commissaries, and the keepers of the stores 
were the c.hief criminals. That these should escape witn life, is a strong 
imiHsachment of the execution of justice in France ; but it must be remem- 
bered, that Madame Pompadour was still living, and that they were all offi<» 
cers appointed through her interest, and protected by her and her friends to 
the last. 

From the |»ruduee of the fines, it was reasonably expected, the Frencli mi- 
nistry would bo enabled to pay the Canada billi^ drawn by the lute intaudaut, 
and the other guilty officers on the government of France, and given in luiy- 
inent to tlie Canadians, now ^comc the subjects of Great Britain ; yet, iii 
violation of thweolemii declaration of his most Christian majestv at the peace, 
that the bill^ eC-Wzchange, drawn by tlie late government of Canada on old 
France, shoulA^he honourably discharged, this piece of justice was refused, 
notwithstanding the strong appligation m^e by tlie English merchants trad-^ 
ing to Canada, who were now the holders of these bills, having taken them 
in tlie course of thm commercial concerns with that cxinntry, on the faithcof 
the king's declaration. A long and feeble negotiation on the part of the Bri- ' 
tish ministry commenced, in consequence of tns leiiionstraDoes of the propri- 
etors of these bills, which might have produced a fresh rupture, had it not 
been fur the very pacific disposition of tlie British court. 

But another indent plainly discovered, that the refusal of the payment 
of the Cmioda bills wbs owing, at that time, to the exhausted state of the 
Fxeucli fiuaiices* Ju the month of Fcbniaiy 176t, a declaration was made 
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to their East India company, on the part of the king, that his majesty could 
no longer afford *thetii any assistance, notwithstanding their groat losses ; 
and that they must either provide for the payment of their debts, or dis- 
solve the company. This measure pa^ly decided the fate of a commercial 
association, whicli, at one time, promised to rival those of other countries, 
and t<» yield considerable succours to the crown on extraordinary emeinen- 
cies. It is true this company subsisted after this declaration, but ii^libe 
most fluctuating and enfeebled state. . . 

We are now brought, in the order of time, to a domestic event of aaothev 
iiatufe, fipm which as ^eat revolutions were ex]>ected in the internal go- 
veAiment of France, as if a new monarch had ascended the throne, the death 
r«f the king’s favourite mistress, and prime minister, it liappeiied on the 
]5th of April, 1764, in the forty-third year of her age. 

it has often been the fate of France to be governed, for a lung series of 
years, by the mistresses of its kingsf the uncontrollable influence of Madame 
Pompadour lasted upwards of twenty years, during which time, vdfious at- 
tempts were made to ruin her ; and though persons of the highest rank, and 
of the most distinguished merit in the kingdom, frequently engsiged in well 
concerted plans, to remove her from court, they fuways ended in the dis- 
grace, and sometimes in the punishment of the authors. One unhappy vic- 
tim, Madame Sauvi, veiy early experienoed the implacability of this impe- 
rious mistress. On a public day of shewing the duke of Burgundy, the dau- 
phin’s eldest son, then an infant, to the people, occasion was taken to oenoeal 
a packet, sealed up, in the prince's crwe. Madame Suav6j who was in 
waiting, upon taking up the child, discoV^hred this packet, and being dither 
really overcome with fear, or affecting it, gave a violent scream, whicli 
brought Madame de 'I’allard instantly into the room, who, without loss of 
lime, carried the packet to the king. It contained an anonymous renioii- 
straricc against the mal-adininistration of public i^aJro, and the king’s neg- 
lect of the national welfare, w'holly attributed to his criminal ccmiieciiou M'itii 
Pumpiulour, and her assiduity to al»sorh him in trifling effeminate amuse- 
ments. The irresolute monarch, for a short interval, appeared to bo deeply 
struck with remorse ; but after he had consulted his female minister, (tho 
object of the just invectives of his subjects) pride and resentment stifled the 
reflections of wisdom and virtee, aad the incensed mistress, to deter others 
from the like dangerous attempt^ procured an order to send SunvS to the 
Bastile, on a strong presumption, ^at she had conveyed the packet into Uio 
cradle ; what became of this unfortunate woman remains uiikiiown to this 
hour. More interesting transactions prevent our entering further into tho 
character of Madame Pompadour ; and indeed it may sufiiec to observe, tliat 
she enjoyed all but tlie title of queen-regent of France ; for the easy indo- 
lent Louis, seemed to be at the head of no other party in his kingdom, hut 
that which formed his petit eaupere, calculated to oiigHge liim in a perpetufJ 
succession of intoxicating pleasures, funned hy the luxuriant taste uf his 
mistress, whose immediate dependants were the must constant guests. 

As the king was far advanced in life, being in the fifty-fourth year of Ids 
age, w'hen he lost his favourite mistress, it was reasoniiblv concluded, that 
the future glory of France would solely occuny his thoughts, and that the 
remainder of his life would be chiefly draicatea to public buidiiesH. ^ But tins 
flattering prospect soon vanished, when it was found, thallljbe^ king conti- 
nued innis service, and gave his confidence to the minions |i|jp tools of tliat 
■extraordinary woman, in this situation must leave tho atate of the pa- 
lace of Versailles, while we attend to the other tnoisaetions uf this ]»eriod, 

> wSrthy of notice. ^ 

The French ministry had, for some time past, formed a secret phm to get 
possession of Corsica, under the open profession of assisting the C;cn<»esM 
government, incapable of itself, to defend those |>art8 of the island whirJi it 
still poswssed. A more favour^e opportunity could not present itself ; the 
supporters of the liberties of Europe, and of the political balance of imwer, 
either exhausted of men and money by the late warf or firmly resolved not 
to involve themselves in any fresh broils, wlien tliey had scarce recovered 
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Ureath Arom the last beheld the military, operations of France agai^s^ 

Corsica^ without tendering the least succour to the brave «inhabitant8f who^ 
the instant they received intelligence of j^e designs of the court of France, 
called an assembly, composed of d^uties irom all the provinces of the island, 
and with a noble firmness, becoming a manly race of free-bom citizens, m- 
ielved that the French troops ^ould not be permitted to land on the island, 
mi any pretence whatever. And that no decent measure on their part might 
he neglected, th^ ordered their commander^in-cdiief, Pascal Paoiij to make 
most reepect^ remonstrances to his uMW l t C^hristain Majesty, ap;ain8t the 
nnChristian conduct of his ministry, in sending .French troops to aid aK.d as- 
sist the avowed enemies of their cii'il freeii^pi pnd independency ; the pre- 
servation of which they had hitherto sueoeik^illv contended for, and were 
now on the eve of perpetuating, having nearly oriven the Genoese off the 
island. 

Neither these remonstrances to LouiswXV. celebrated by some writers for 
his humanity and love of justice, nor the memori^ dispatched to courts, 
supposed to be interested in the . independency of Corsica, imploring, if not 
succours, at least 4hev mediation with France, produced any effect. The 
French forces landed Jill Corsica, as auxiliaries to the Genoese; but they 
iinally convinced the lfe(pBfred inhabitants, that thev were destined to con- 
quer, and to retain possession.^ th^^OfittOtry; accoroingly, we diall see Cor- 
sica annexed to the crown of lui act of cession from the Genoese 

republic, in tiie year 1748 ; but tha Genoese not having the least shadow of 
light to oonsum over these brave people, like a bale of merchandise ; though 
the powers .from polinesl motives, have hitherto acquiesced in 

this tyrannic invu|||m^ the rwhtso^^mankind, it is not to be doubted, that 
at eome future p4rti£"^Moal Faoli, or a more woithy hero, who will consult 
less bis own pn iiBiiw eufclj^ -will be empowered to restore the freedom of 
this enslaved country. 

The year 176d was opened by a finance operation, which partly restored 
the credit of the court of France in England. The French wibaasador 
at London tendered the payment of £610t000, as a compensation for the 
maintenance of the Frencn jpcisoners in ^Siliareiil parts oi the British em- 
pire, during the i;ouNe of }iwt war^ By the advice of parliament, this 
sum was accepted, and in^etetely paid on account, the re- 

mainder was to be clewBOdulf i^talments iG40,000 every three months ; 
and some hopes being giVeh^aii^the Canada bills would likewise be Rusted 
amicably, the price uF &ese bfl^, which had been sold by auction at thirty per 
cent, discount, increased considerably. Soon after, the king gave a qon- 
vincing proof of the goodness of his heart ; for the widow and children of 
the unfortunate Galas, having gained Uieir cause in the parliament of Paris 
against their inhuman bigotted persecutors, exactly tliree years after the 
execution of their innocent father ; his m^esty not only ordered Ihej^-es- 
tablishment of the reputation of that unhappy victim of superstitious fury 
to be printed aaff^^ublished in all parts of the Jdngdopij but he made the 
widow a preeeolH^ 1^000 livres, to her two da^hters he gave 6,000 livres 
each, and to one her sons 3,000, without depriving them of their egpecta- 
tions of great damages from judges who fiiet oondamned their father. 

No alteration happened in the pcditical state of France at ibis period j but 
proper resentment was shewn to the emperor of Morocco, who had refuel to 
punish a Sallro rover for ebizing a .French trading vessel : a squadron of ten 
ships of the line, under the oonpnand of M. de Cbcs^HUt, bombarded Siajleq 
from the 31st of May to the 14th of June, ti|i)PWk^ into the old and new 
towns upwards of four hundred shells, Imt wlA: Jittle effect. They afM^r- 
wards attacked Larrache, but ^tliout>|i|MM 4^y with a wgrm 
reception from the Moors, who to advance in their 

hcmts, and to burn eome vessels witho«t^m|H^^*nd then swam to them 
from the sliore with poniards in their moudi£^iiid ehilgsd them to beg for 
qii.^rter. The Bncbikgave orders to preaerVevM^ives of the prisoners, but 
took all the French 'Kmts, and would listen to no terms of accommodation. 
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BO that M. du ChasBaut; found himself under a to put an end to 

this expedition^ jirithout obtainiw any aatisfaction the present. 

A domestic event intentiptedthe usual gaiety of the court of Versailles, 
in the last month of this year, lt65, and involved the whole kin^om in a 
deep uaiveraal sorrow: the dauphin of France, father of Louis Xvl. died at 
Fontainbleau, December SOth, in the thirty-seventh year of his rm, leaving 
the character of an inoffensive good-nature man, too much attacSied in d sia 
to the prieidhood, and paiticulmy to the Jesuits, whose society it is oettMO- 
tured, no would have restored in rWice, if he had ascended the throne lilon 
aftgy its dissolution ; but the moral tenor of his conduct gave the pMiple 
room to4iope, they dbould be fimed at least from the capricious government 
of worthless women. The eM he took of the education of hhi children, and 
particularly his endeavours to preserve them from pride and arros^ce, with 
which the minds of young princes are but too early tainted, either by self- 
interested courtiers, or .by tne ex^ple of royal fiauteur, does honour to his 
memory. It is related of him, that ne made his children look over the bap- 
tismal registers in which tlieir names are entered, by the custom of France, 
indiscriminately with others, and that he 'made the following remark to the 
princes his sons. Behold your names intewdxed, without distinction, 
with those of the duldren of the poor and ndhdy : religion and nature 
place all men upon a level ; virtue djone can make any essential distinc- 
" tion between them, and perhaps lU lUld, whose name precedes each of 
" yours in this register, will be gieater In the sight of God tnan you will ever 
be in the eyes of the people oT France.* At another time, he ordereA them 
to be carried to the cotta^ of a poor peasant ; 1 will nave them mis llie 

“ black bread that they eat ; J inmst so tneir handUaglil^ straw which serves 
the poor for a bed. Learn them to weep^** said te l^lEieir governor, 
prince who has never shed tears, eanncA cuke a When an 

augmentation of his appointments was offsredmm by 3l0 late king, he politely 
retused, and wished t^t the sum proposed might be taken off annually from 
the taxes on the poor. It has been suggested, that he was too good to live ; 
but as his publiccapacity for government was not so distinguishable as his 
private virtues, it cannot be imagined there was any political necessity to 
cut him off ; though in countries where MlMldpveli^ politics prevail, the 
life of a prince is more preosaioue'ihan that J|(^|^6Bsant. 

It has been already obsefvud, that tiie |MP||amts of France had been 
oUi^ged to submit to military force, but the ^PaEfras now come not only to 
make them obey every arbitrary mandate of Ito court, but effectually to ]>ut 
a ^p to all remonstrances, or applications to the throne of any kind, to ob- 
tain the restoration of their rights and privileges. The parliament of Brit- 
tany haviii^ been Mtually dissolved for their spirited measures, and a new 
co mm iss i on consisting of sixty members appointed by the king having been 
vested with the authority of that senate ; the other parliaments presented 
fresh remonstrances to the king in more determined language, and the par- 
liament of Paris were proceeding to still bolder measures, when the king, 
apprehensive of the oonse<|uence8, resolved by one singl^lmrtion of absolute 
power to put an end to thu internal commotion. Acujjfiiglj , to the great 
surprise of the Parisians, his majesty, who scarcely ever ^sit^ the capital 
but upon such oocaaions, suddenly arriyed at Paris on the Sd of March, 176S, 
repairii^ instantly to the grand chamber of the parliament he there hehl 
what is idly termed his iit dm juiliee ; but instepd of a bed jusfice, K llsi 
the very reverse, in the two 1^ instances of its being held by Louis 
ihs Xy . The chambers being assembled, the king told them that he 
come himself to a us spisr a& their remonstraneei in person ; that ha 
Aoiw have re nm jngd[,t8p|k ^ Um reunion of the parliaments, the Indecency 
m their style, t^ snxmeo principles, and the affectation 

m Apsr o^pirsssione Asm, had not clearly manifested the p^ 

nicious oousequencsBS ofA^mrstem of union which he had already proscrib- 
fA : he add^, wer an assoriation to berimed in my kingdom, 

wMch m^ grow up tb a c<»iifederacy of resistance.]^ This proceeding how- 
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erer^ 4|d not deter a grand dej^tation of the parliament of Rouen from 
lowing him the next day to VeraaiUei^ with a remonetrano^ in whieh they 
hinted at the disaoliition of the compact between king and peoploj when the 
former violates his coronation oath. The king, with<mt any consultation with 
his ministers, in the language of every despotic prince upon earth, replied, 
*^The oath which 1 have taken, not to the nation, as you say, but to Ghnl, 
'^nlone binds me/' — He then annulled all the arrets of this (wliament, as 
hel^ done those of the parliament of Paris at his /it dn jwtiee, passed by 
them in justification of the conduct of the parliaments of Pau and Brittany. 
We must not quit this subject without recording the laudable b^aviour of 
the counsellors, of the parliament of Brittany»(l) who, though ordered by 
the king to resume their functions, positively refused to plead before the 
new commissioners, upon which they were enrolled in the lists of the militia, 
when some were dieted off, by lot, to join battalions at a distance, and others 
were made part of the city guard. ^ 

GenerakJbally’s trial was the next object that engrossed the attention of 
the parliament, and of the inhabitants of Paris. You will recoUect, my sod, 
that some particulars concerning this officer, have already come under 3 wur 
notice in a former part of this hi8tory,(2) but his unhappy fate and the gene- 
ral 63 rmpathy which his sufferings excited, will justify me in presenting you 
with a more detailed account of him. He was the son of an emigrant Irish 
officer, and had distinguished himself at the battle of Fonteiiw. But his 
ill success in the East Indies, where he was the antagonist of sir Eyre Coote, 
and particularly his supposed mi8<M)nduct at Pondicherry, exposed him to the 
vehement censures of the French India company. On hia return to Europe 
lie surrendered himself up to the B^ile, where he remained a prisoner fw 
fifteen months, without bei^ once examined. He was, however, at length 
tried by the parliament of l^cis, for having betr^ed the interests of the 
king and the company, although Louis considered that court an incompe- 
tent tribunal for the investigation of military concerns and affairs of state. 
The duke de Choiseul, having over-ruled the king’s objections, procured the 
condemnation of the prisoner, not for any specific offence, but upon a gene- 
ral charge of criminfll misconduct. He requested, as a favour that his trial 
might lie postponed fur eight days, but his petition was refused, llie day 
after his trial, sentence of death was passed him. May 6th and ha was 
executed on the 9th 1766. He was gagg^ at the place of execution, that 
he might nut have the opportunity of inveighing against his accuser, or ex« 
patiate on his innocence. As he had been accused of extortion in India, 
three Jiundred thousand livres were deducted from the great mass of his pro- 
perty, and distributed among the poor inhabitants of Pondicherry. 

Every scene of this catastrophe manifested prejudice, precipitation, and a 
determination to shut the door against all applications ior mercy. He was 
undoubtedly highly culpable, but not more so than the great officers in 
Canady whose punishment we have seen did not extend to life or member; 
but unfortunatmy, Lally had blasted the sanguine hopes of both the goreni- 
wd the peo|de. individuals expected to amass princely fo^unes from 
thW East India commerce and employments, in imitation of the English : 
and the governmentAimed at a superiority of power over the British nation 
m the Ejwt Indies. Add to this, thqt Lally, in order to exculpate himself, 
DM published some memorials, and was preparing others, wnich plainly 
mscovered, that he was not the only state criminal. This step made even 
hid tremble for the fate of their friends ahd relations. His death re- 

moved tim prmciple evidence of their guilt, ana* the seisure of his papers, 
s^ujed them from all apprehensions of sharing his hard fate. 

Jw other remarkable transaction happenedBiis year, except the rejection 
of the mediation of Louis XV. in adjusting the Commotions of the 

republic of Geneva. Their refusal to comj^|y||H3k~the views o£ the Frendt 


parliament Hm iti •pSohO.J^ert, wlio alone 
YOtafre'* age of LouuXV. chap. 34. 


are prhrilagvd ^ 
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«oart, irritated the king ,to moh a degree, that he ordered hie minieter, the 
<dieralier de Beauteville, to talk to the oommieBaries of Uie peo^e of Genova, 
in the eame it3rle that he himself had used to his parliament at Paris. ** The 
king, mjr master, prokibita voS, as well as the representing eitizena, all 
eommeraal intercourse with his dominions ; and if after this declam- 
tion, any of you shall presume to come within the territories of France, you 
will be arrested, and your merchandise will be seized and detained at his 
** majesty's pleasure.*” This decdaration was made by the French minister, 
cm the leth December, 1766. Every one knows, that the citizens of Geneva 
almost ^tirely depend on their trade with France. The sale of wattes, 
trinkets, and a vanety of other articles in the mechanic branch to the French, 
forms their chief support, and therefore an eiTectuar method was taken to 
make them submit to an interested mediation, rulculated to answer the poli- 
tical views of Franc^e and her allies on the cM)ntiiient. 

The political talents of the c|uke de Choiseul, have been the subject of 
much speculation in the s^at wond, and his character has been variously re- 
presented, according to the views and interests of different parties in Franco 
and Englwd. 

The strict line of justice shall be attempted in the short sketch, to which 
the limits of these letters confine the author. No minister ever shewed him- 
self a truer disciple of Macliiavel ; ambitious, arbitrary, enterprising, reso- 
lute, and fully possessed of the spirit of itItHgue. While he held the reins 
•df government, he surmounted every difficulty, and triumphed over every 
>bstacle to the extensive plana he had formed. The glory of the French 
nation, in its foreign concerns, was evidently his first object, but he pursued 
it on the same principles of despotism, which led hint to acts of tyranny at 
home. The natural rights of foreign petty states, or of the subjects of 
France, were alike sacrificed to the f^^und atitfO maxim of poluical necessity, 
however incompatible with the law of nature and of nations, or with those 
legal and moral obligations which were instituted to unite prince and people 
in one social compact, for their mutual security and happiness. His internal 
administration, tMrefore, so far as he was concerned in tne arbitrary proceed- 
ings against the parliaments of France, generally attributed to him and the 
chancellor Maiipeau, will remain an in^lible stain on his character in the 
e^es of all true patriots of eyery age and county. But in his foreign opera- 
tions, (though he may stand eoi^emned in England, where the ideas of 
honour, equity, and moral rectitude, are carried from the private closet to 
the eouncil chamber, and it is expected they should have the same influence 
on the cxmdact of sovereigns in their public transactions, as they ought to 
have in the common concerns of individuals) France must ever venerate 
him as an able statesman. 


Every measure taken bj this minister, from the date of the famous fiunily- 
odmjMust, to the time of his dismission, demonstrates, that he understood the 
t^e interests of his country ; and that he meant to continue the peace, by 
strengthening the alliances of France, and by adding to her weight and in- 
fluence in Europe; and we shall make it appear, Iji^the plan ne piirsned 
could not involve him, considering the well knoWn gBUBtion of t& other 
powers of Europe, in a war with any formidable ene^. In short, to 
inferior courts of Europe, he spoke em wait^e, and accompliflicd his desijns 
by force of arms ; hut to England, he held a different langmga, and as faat 
as the exhausted finances would permit him, settled amicimiy, toe only sub- 
of dlapul^ likely to eecasion a ru^ure, the liquidation of the C&nada 


• The policy of the dose union of the several branchesof the house of BeaiN 
bon, h^m now to manifest itself upon more occasions than one j and, It'is 
no denSer proof of Choiscj^b abilities, that though the refusal of the 
court of Madrid, to givet^PplBBfactoi^ account of the nature of this famous 
oompact to the Brit^ ambaai|dU»r, bad caused a war between EnMand and 
Spam, yet not the least men^km of this alliance, or of its dreaoisil nQpae- 
quence, was made at tlio peabd. It was suffered tQ^asa unexaminad b^ihur 

Ale negotiators, as if wc had lost our rig^t to canvass every article, ailin' a 
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Kucc^^ul war against Spaiti^ undertaken with the avowed purpose of scruti- 
Jiisifi^ the whole. The quarrel between the duke of l^ma and pope 
Clement XI tl. independent of the family-cqmi^t^ was of so limited a nature^ 
that it would have l^en decided without the intervention of other powers^ 
jf France had not stood en^piged by the secret articles of this compact, to 
support the pretensions of the race of Bourbon in every part of £urope. 
The clergy, and the religious orders in all the territories belonging to the 
dutchy of Parma, had enjoyed such exclusive privileges, and in (xinsequence, 
hud increased to such a degree, that the revenues of the state were consider- 
ably diminished ; for the ecclesiastics not only claimed eti exemption ftom 
all taxes on their estates and effects, but also aj^wer of assigning over this 
right to the purchasers of lands held by them. This most extraordinary and 
unjust privilege, ocrasioned fraudulent sales and conveyances, by which the 
state wiis greatl)r distressed, and was making such a progress, that scarce 
any of the lands in the dutchy would be subject to taxation, if a stop was not 
put to such proceedings. Res])octful application had been made to the pope, 
to exert his authority, and to act in concert with the government of Parma, 
ill the measures that should be taken to reform this abuse ; but the iiope 
gave no answer to the duke*s memorials upon this subject, upon which no 
exerted his sovereign power to eradicate this evil ; accordingly, he published 
an ordinance, which struck directly at the root of tlie papm authority, and 
entirely put an end to it in the dntchy of Parma, for it cut off all communi- 
cation between the ecclesiastics and the court of Rome, and deprived all 
foreign priests of their benefices. The pope, on his part, had recourse to 
the md exploded resource of issuing out his bull again^ the duke, threaten- 
ing him with excommunication and interdiction, if he did not restore to the 
clergy their antient privileges ; declaring also, that ecclesiastics are not sub- 
ject to any temporal power. He went further, for ho laid claim to the sove- 
reignty of the autchy, though every pretension of this nature, had been long 
since given up by his predecessors. 

Secure of tne interposition of France, the infant duke paid so little re- 
gard to the po]>e's liull, that he instantly took the most effectual method to 
prevent the iniscliief it might have occasioned. The Jesuits were all seized 
111 one night, and conduct^ to the confines of the pope's dominions, where 
they were left to shift for themselves. The other Italian courts, interested! 
in the afhiirs of Parma, took tire on the publication of the ])oi>e*8 bull ; and 
scarce was it known at Naples, when tlic king of Sicily sent a detachment of 
his troops to take iiossession of Beneventoand Ponte Corvo, places belonging 
u» the pope, but situated within the boundaries of the king's dominions. At 
Paris, this insolent bull met with a solemn condemnation from the parliament 
in full osBonibly. It was declared to bo illegal, and highly derogatory to the 
honour of all sovereign powers ; nor would it have found a place in this his- 
tory, if it had not been the last act of papal usurpation of the supreme 
authority of princ^, on which the curtain is now dropt for ever. 

The iH>pe, persisted in his refusal to withdraw this bull, though stron^y 
S4>liciteu by the courts of France, Spain, and Vienna ; All the Roman-catho- 
lic prinin^s of £urt>po took the alarm, and joined the cM>mmon cause ; even 
the republic of Venice, for on^, took part against the Holy See ; and, it is 
generally believed, that the grief and vexation w’hich this unexpected stroke 
occasioned, hastened the death of the holy father, who mw saw himself beset 
on every side, and^ his domitiions invaded by different powers. It was too 
late to repent the insult he had offered to one of the princes of the hmise of 
Bourbon : nor was it before discovered, that if the rights of ^ny one of 
fanii^ should be invaded, the whole association would appear in arms to re- 
sent it. The pope was the first to cx|>erience the uniform operations of the 
cximpact. France revived a claim to Avi^on and the Venaissin, as fiefs of 
without waiting for a discussion of the title, took posses- 
bion in'^^vtue of a commission given by Louis XV. to the marquis de Aoche- 
vnrt, at the head of the regiment of llauphine, and to the president, and a 
deputation of the parliaaient of Paris, who jointly carried it into execution 
without loss of time. On the 11th of June, the French dragoons appeared 
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before the gates of the pope's palace at Avignon, removed the old Swiss 
miards, kicked opgn the ^tes with their jack-bcHtts, and entered the |^ace 
in triumph, when the manpiis, in great state, received the homage of the 
people, in the name of the king hif master, and caiiseil the arms of France, 
which he hiid brought with him, to be affixed over the city gates ; after 
which, the president of the puliament, with his attendants, appoint^ pro- 
per persons to administer justice accctrding to the laws of France. The towns 
of Varpentrat and Cavailton, in the Venaissin were given up to the French 
forces in the same peaceable manner, and the pope's officers, civil and mili- 
tsry, retired to Antibes, from whence tiiey embarked for Italy. On tlie 
oth^ hamf, the king of Sicily laid claim to the dutchies of Castro and /?oii- 
' rtffliane, which extend almost to the environs of Rome, and piililicly threaten- 
I cd to send commissaries, in the space of two montlis, supported by a sufficient 
military force, to take possession of these dutchies, which ho considered as 
dismembered parts of his ancient kingdom. He likewise adopted the same 
reformation in his dominions, which^ad incensed the pope sigainst the duke 
of Parma; the Jesuits w’ere expelled ; and the king ]Mil>iisherl an inlict, iii- 
formiiig his subjects, that the pu|»e should be considered only as tlie first 
bishop of the Catholic church, and that his authority was Ic^ss than that of 
a general council. These doctrines could not have been hazarded while the 
Jesuits remained in the country. 

I'o complete the misfortunes of Clement XIII. the duke of Modena laid 
claim to the dutchy of Ferrara, fomierly the property of the house of Este, 
hut long since c>eded to the i>ope8, by treaties. In this extremity, the (mpe, 
at last, b^i^ to sue for peace, and solicited the court of Vienna, in the 
most humiliating manner, to interpose, and to use her interests to reconcile 
the offended house of Bourbon to the Holy See. 

While these revolutions were going on in favour of France and her allies 
in the heart of Italy, the finishing stroke was put to the iiidependenisy of 
Corsica : the treaty concluded between the republic of Genoa and France 
wjis ratified in May ; soon after which, the French court embarked twenty 
battalions of choice troops, toother w'ith the royal legion, for Corsica. These 
forces landed in June, and being met at Bastia by three deputies from 
Genoa, who had orders to deliver up the city, and all the other Genoese 
possessions in the island to the French commander, the French troops tiMik 
possession of Bastia, hoisted the French colours on the ramparts, took dc»wn 
the arms of the republic, and put up those of France on the 24ith : at the 
same time, the count de Marbeuf, their general, ordered Te Benin to be 
sung with the same solemnity os if he had ghiiied a signal victory; the in- 
habitants were compelled to illuminate the city, and to ^dve every outward 
demonstration of joy on the very evening of their captivity. The detail of 
the skirmishes and pitched battles between the French army and the brave 
Corsicans, in defending their li^rty to the last gasp, engaged the attention 
of all Europe during the remainder of this year ; r«»r was the whole island 
completely conquer^ till the summer of 17G9, when it was finally made part 
<»f the dominions Louis XV. and its ecclesiristic;il affairs subjected to tlie 
jurisdiction of the Galluuin church. 

Thus the power and influence of France, as the chief of the House of 
Bourbon, was firmly established in Italy, witlf the consent of the^ House of 
Austria, now closely allied with their ancient rivals and most inveterate 
enemies. The skilml negotiations of the duke ^ Choiseul may be said to 
,have accomplished in a time of peace, what L<>uis XIV. at the head of 
victorious armies, could never effect ; the Aggrandizement of his own House, 
OQ the ruin of others. 

In the midst of these enterprises, the wheels of the French goverament 
at home were dogged by fresh disputes betw'een the king and the parliament 
of Paris, but they were smothered for a few months by the natiorwl oonc^n 
for the death of the queen, whose most amiable disposition, and pious resig- 
iwtion to the will of providence, had manifested itself in a most ea^cmplary 
manner, under one oi the most mortifying circunistapces in life, that of be- 
koldiiig her royal consort a constant dupe to his lascivious desires, and placing 
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all hb oonfideDce iu, aa wall as dedicating all hia leiaure time to, an artful 
ambltloua miatreaa. Her mmeaty died on the 25th of Jun& after a linireriiig 
illneaa, univenally regretted by all ranks of people throu^out the kingdom 
of France. She was the only dauKhter of Stanialaua the deposed king of 
Poland, who died about two yearal^fore her, in an extreme ^ age, of the 
hurt he received from setting fire to hia night-gown, being negligently left 
alone by hia attendants. 

One cireomatance made this loss still more deeply felt. It had been ob- 
served, that the king still permitted his ruling passion to get the better of 
hia reason ; but u he was now in the decline of life, decency prevent^ him 
from openly taking to his court any new mistress while the queen liv^ ; 
but she was scarce buried, when the vile panders of a voluptuous pnnc;e 
force to fix a patroness for themselves in the palace 
of \ ersailles, in which we shall find, to the disgrace of their royal master 
they succeeded, even lieyond their warmest expectations. 

banning of the year, the kinf by an edict had granted some ad- 
ditiiiiial privileges to the grand Council of State, which affected those of the 
1 arJiaiiient and encroached on the ancient constitution of the kingdom ; the 
pHrhurnents of b ranee as usual, had united in an opposition to this measure, 
and had presented to his majesty very strong remonstrances couched under 
the fiiriii uf renuests, nraying him to limit the jurisdiction of the grand coun- 
cil wi tin n Its fornier bounds ; but these applications producing no effect, a 
full asseni^bly of the parliament was held on the 4th of July, at which the 
princes of the blood and the prime minister de Choiseul assisted, when it 
was dehiiUd and the question jiut, that application should be made to the 
b^**"*^* <»uncil entirely, and this great point was lost only 

rLd to n7l Vr another resolution was car^ 

desiring him to fix, by clear and determinate 
laws, the line of distinction betwixt the privileges of the council and of the 
{brnler ^ revoke the letters patent lately granted in favour of the 

“ general spirit of discontent prevailed on account of the 
iiiiiUMlernte price of pruvisuins ; and though the scarcity of corn owing to 
the inclement seas^ms, had been felt in parts of Eun>pe fm the llrttw^ 

♦ winch must occasionally happen in the course of na- 

in BufferS^ a free importation and 

the imrfiSlei? of MTlTtW 

BulBci«»tfor the coneump- 

di J»i..ti..n .n7toW overth^il'orti.^™ “ bought on the 

lun,r modiiated by U,e of Pari., which hml been 

by tlie intrurue* of ^lle^Fronrffm •**•*» Sweden was conrened 

-TiKi:.- ^ 

diatressinf ; for the redurtiun of*^***^ "f Prance at this time woa highly 
lirres, and the internal .lute of th.Pl:’™®? 1>«*1 cost near twenty millions of 

in* natura happened c™eCd« Tn72.^ '‘‘';'?u*" 
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who stood connected with government, and had been ruined by adraneing 
money in its servi^ on securities which depended on the good faith of its 
administration, but which were now invalidated by one of those nrlntrary 
acts of power, frequent in this coifbtry, but unjustifiable in any, the reduc- 
tion of the interest of the public funds. This was another instance of the 
resolute spirit of the minister, and of the completion of his political prin- 
ciples. He knew that something must be done to balance the large demands 
on the finances for Corsica, and to continue Sweden and other subsidiary 
states firm in the French interests ; and he remembered, that France had 
cancelled all her debts by a notorious breach of faith in the time of Louis 
XIV. and Vet that her credit revived, and she was able, after such an act of 
cruel fraud, to borrow money for the service of Louis XV. in the early part 
of his rei^, nearly on as good terms as the ministry of England, where the 
national nonour, secured by the sanction of parliament, had never been 
violated. He therefore boldly ventured to reduce the interest on tlie public 
funds one half, and took away the oenefit of survivorship from the Ton- 
tines ; a darling object with the French, who, by out-living their friends 
and acquaintance, often became possessed of considerable life-annuities ; 
and we may venture to affirm, that this measure has done incredible mis- 
chief to the finances of France ; for the Tontines were alw^'s a sure, easy, 
expeditious resource for raising money in time of war. This event tot>k 
place in the course of this 3 ’ear, and together with the bankruptcy of the 
East India company, and the stagnation of private credit in ull the great 
commercial cities of France, threw the nation into a general ferment, and 
raised such a clamour against de Choiseul, that even the Uastile could not 
silence. His power now began to deedine, and fearing that with the con- 
fidence of the people he should lose that of his niyul muster, he sliifted the 
scenes, and endeavoured to regain the former by a very popular measure. 
On a sudden he became the zealous friend of the parliaments of France, and 
made it apparent that the influence of a minister over a weak king is capa- 
ble of prMucing a desirable effect in one day, which volumes of remon- 
strances from his loving subjects could not accomplish in a course of years, 
perhaps in a whole rei^. 

In the month of July the king restored the old parliament of Brittany, 
and recalled the exiled members who had given him so much trouble. In 
short, Choiseul having suexMeded in his neat defensive plan of political 
operations, calculated to cover the internal weakness of the nation by strong 
alliances, and having by military exertions over |H)wers on the continent, 
who were not able to oppose him, exhibited an appearance of remaining 
stren^h, which might deter any of the principal powers of Europe from 
breaking with France upon any slight misunderstanding, saw himself now 
under a necessity to take part aMnst his own court, to whose intrigues he 
was on the point of being sacrificed. The growing credit of his rival the 
duke d'AiguiUon, soon required his whole attention, and he quickly found 
out an expedient to rid himself of this dangerous favourite, which must have 
Bucoeedea effectually, if he had not been secretly undermined by female fas- 
cination, which continued as usual, to work miraculous changes in the con- 
duct of Louis XV. A new mistress had been introdiired to the king by the 
creatures of the duke d'Aipiillon, who not onl} screened this nobleman from 
the just resentment of his mjured countrymen, but in the end, so completely 
triumphed over every principle of sound policy, decency and decorum, that 
Xhis very man, the ooject of universal det^tation, was made prime minister 
in the room of the duke de Choiseul. But the struggle was great, and lasted 
^a «on8t4erBble time ; the dismission of Choiseul was not so easily effected^ os 
*that of the great Maurepas, who, after thirty years of constant applic:atiori 
to the kin» business, was banished instantly by Madame la Pompadour'a in- 
terest, onfy for a few jocular reflections on that lady's aaoendan^ at court. 

It will be proper, however, to notice the remaining acts or miidsterial 
poUcy, conducted by the duke de Choiseul. in the midst of this growing op- 
position to his person and his measures. • 

The election oi Clement XIV. wae attended with a singular circumstance. 
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which added lustre to tlia nolemnity. The emperor of G 6 mian 7 , then on 
his travels, acc 4 »mpanied by his brother, the Grand duke^of T uscany, hap- 
pened to be at Rome while the Conclave was sittin^r, and staid there till the 
election was over, but did nut appear in •his Imperial character ; however, 
he received dispatches from France about this time, and it appear, that the 
active genius of the duke de Choiseul was then at work in nvetting the last 
link of that political chain, which was to secure and -render permanent, the 
force of the nunUy-compact, by a fresh union with the house of Austria. A 
ncK’otiatioB was carrying on for marrying the dauphin to the wchduchess 
Maria Antoinette, the emperor's youngest sister ; and as his m^esty'f^ con- 
currence, to some secret articles in the treaty, respecti^the Low Counti^es, 
was indispensablv necessary, advantage was taken ol his travelling into 
Italy, to bring this business to a conclusion, which had been already ap- 
proved of bv the dowager empress at Vienna. 

Having thus put the affairs of France on the continent, upon the best 
footing the duke de Choiseul was at leisdre, the beginning of the year 1770, 
to support the prosecution tlien commenced by the restored parliament of 
Brittany, against his avowed enemy, the duke d'Aiguillon, their former 
governor. This nobleman had been the occasion of all the hardships the 
riiemlicrs had suffered, and had carried on a criminal process for four years 
against M. de Chalotuis, their attorney general, whose life w'ould have Iveen 
nacrificed to his resentment, if the dukede Choiseul had not prevailed with 
the king, to dispatch an express order to stay the execution of this venera- 
ble old man, on the point of being conducted to the scaffold at Morlaix. The 
whole kingdom seemed interested in the punishment of this tyrannical go- 
vernor, whose cruelties and oppressions in the province were well known ; 
but hitherto it had been reckoned dangerous, eveu to attempt to bring him 
to u triiil. Encouraged, however, by the couiitentince of the minister, and 
the general hatred of the people, the parliament of Brittany now succeeded 
and his trial liegan at Versailles, in the presence of the king, in the month 
of April. Tlu» princes c»f the blood, and the peers of France, with the re.st 
of the members of the parliament of Paris, were his judges. In the course 
of the evidence it appeared, that M. de Chalotais, animated by the true 
spirit of patriotism, had vigorously exerted himself in opposing the mal- ad- 
ministration of the duke, who, in revenge, hud not only procured the disso- 
lution of the imrli/miuiit of Brittany, by means of exaggerated misrepre- 
seiitations of their conduct to the king, but had employed persons to take off 
this venerable nuigistrate, now upwards of seventy years of age by poison ; 
failing in this base attempt, it was proved, that he had erected a mock tri- 
bunal in the castle of Morlaix, and suborned evidences to accuse him of trea- 
Mui. In fine, that a most arbitrarv, cruel, and unjust sentence of death had 
been pronounced against him, which would have been private^ executed 
upon the good old man, if timely notice had not been given to the duke de 
Choiseul of this horrid transaction. 

The whole court m-.-is ko clearly convinced of the duke*s guilt, that nothing 
remained but to make an example of the noble culprit, when the king, of a 
sudden, stepped in to rescue him from the hands of justice, and put a stop 
to all furtlier enquiries into his conduct ; obliging letters patent to be regis- 
tered fur that purpose, in the» presence of all the princes and peers, who 
were tliunderslruck at this manifest violation of tue laws. The duke of 
Orleans, first prince of the blood, sen^bly affected, expostulated with the 
ch a n c e llor u|ian this unprecedented st^i : but the king, apprehensive of the 
consequences,^ if the parliament should meet, and summon the princes and 
peers upon this subject, took tlie precaution, peremptorily to mrbid their 
ettendanoe. ^ He began with the duke of Orleans, ana ordered him to com- 
naiinioate tbu prohibition to the other princes of the blood, but he excused 
himself, ■a 3 ring, it would better become his majesty to deliver such unwel- 
come ooauiiauds. Boon after, to complete this act of despotisim the king 
took the duke d*AL^illoii with him on a party of pleasure to Marli. The 
public d**testatioii oi the protected favourite now became universal, and 
the parliaments of the 'kingdom loudly resented the insult iiflfered to the 
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princes of the blood, to the peers^ and to the parliament of Paris ; the latter 
assembled, anc^ubliahed an arret, depriving the duke of his seat in parlia- 
ment, and of aSl the privileges of the peenm, till he submitted to a trial in 
obedience to the laws. The kiiv in Muncil, cancelled this arret, and com- 
manded the duke to resume his functions and his place in parliament. This 
was considered as a tyrannical act of power, which struck at the root of all 
the rights of the peer^e and of the pariiament. The whole summer was spent 
in fruitless at|||mpts to induce the King to withdraw his letters patent, and 
to pminit the tnai to go on. The parliaments of Bourdeaux and 'J'oulouse 
divested the dutchy of Ai^illon of aU the privileges of peerage, reducing it 
tofhe c^dition of a privMe estate, till the duke should be acquitted by his 
]%ers of the high crimes laid to his charge. The parliament of Brittany 
never ceased imploring the king for justice ; and they entertained some 
hopes of success, when they were allowed to send a deputation to court to 
know the king's pleasure ; but this was only the prelude to an act of unex- 
ampled bnitauty : the deputies were admitted to audience only to be re- 
primanded in the severest terms, and to behold two of their members seized 
by the officers in waiting, and ordered to prison as an example to tlie rest, 
for having presumed to remonstrate against the king's letters patent, which, 
he said, £ould have been implicitly obeyed, without reply. Tliis open viuln- 
lation of the right of humanity itself, whicli gives to every man authority to 
expostulate with his superior, provided decent respect is observed in the ad- 
dress, alarmed, but could not terrify the parliament of Paris, which con- 
tinued sitting at the usual season of vucatiem, and sent deputation upon de- 
putation to the king, from whom they could obtain no answer, for he would 
neither see nor hear his parliament. And, in order to put a stop to all 
further applications on this disagreeable subject, he once more had re- 
course to a lit tU which seems to have been the ultima ratio of 

Louis XV.a8 the mouth of tlie cannon was of Louis XIV. On the 3d of 


September, his majesty unexpectedly arrived at Paris, attended by an ex- 
traordinary corps of guards, who immediately surrounded the parliament 
house; the king entered soon after, and having severely reproached the 
members, in the bitterest terms, he ordered tlie two chambers of inquests 
and requests to withdraw, and then calling for all the papers relative to the 


duke he made the chancellor erase from their registers. 1 ins officer like- 
wise informed them, that the king now imposed an alisolute silence u(>oii 
them ; that he forbad all correspondence between them and liis (»thcr par- 
liaments, and if disobeyed, hd should consider it as a confederacy against his 
person and authority ; and the presidents of the parliament were enjoined, 
under pain of the royal displeasure, to break up all assemblies wherein any 
propoaTtions shqOld m stated, tending to revive debates upon subjects con- 
cerning which Im had commanded silence. 

From this day, Louis XV. lost the title of hUn amil ; he was no hmger the 
wall beloved, for silent and secret detestation possessed the hearts of his sub- 
jects, and gloomy despair lowered on their countenancos. Afraid to speak 
their sentiments on the dreadful aspect of affairs, a solemn stiJlness reined 
throughout Paris for some days; the places of public amusement were de- 
sertM, and a sudden check put to the naturzil tivacUy of the Frer^h. Leth ee 
de eaehet and the Bastile were continually before their eyes, while suspicion 
and dismay made every man a stranger, almost <o his bosom friend. Mili- 
tary detaetaments were sent to compel the other parliaments to register the 
king'a letters patent, in favour of the duxe d'Aiguillon, great outrages 
oommitted in the execution of these mandates. Nothing remained to he 
dona on the part of the oppressed parliaments, but to publish protests against 
this aabversmo of the remstitution. The parliament of Paris set the ex- 
ample, and dedared, that the proceedings of the GOurt.|plBiiily manifested a 
d e e p laid sdieme to change the form of govemnent. This prediction we 
sb^ find verified in the course of the ensuing narrative. 

VoL. Ill H 
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LETTER VII. 

View of the itiiernal state qf France, continued to the death of Louie XV • 

The internal state of France was at this time truly calamitous : but the 
sequel will shew that matters had not yet arrived at their crisis. The kin^r 
had lived four or five years without a mistress ; and had expressed an inten- 
tion of relinquishing his habits of incontinence, but his resolutions of^ef<A*m 
were momentary. He continued to gratify his licentious appetite with wo^^ 
men of the court, wives of tradesmen, or girls of low birth ; but th^ were 
soon dismisse^l, and hud no influence on him in relation to aflairs oi state. 
The duke d'Aiguillon, and the chancellor Mirapau, however, whoaecretly re- 
gulated all the motifins of the infatuated mcaiarch, now brought forward upon 
the scene of action, a new mistress who was destined to be the scourge and 
curse »»f France. 

MadeinrtiMdlc I’Angc, the female now referred to, though meanly born 
nnd destitute of the advantages of eflucatioii, and what is worse, nurtured 
in prostitution, fnscinated by her be.'iiity the weak monarch whom she en- 
slaved for the rest of Ins life. In the prime of her youth she was reckoned 
extremely handsome, hut at the period vhen she was pitched upon to fasci- 
nate the voluptuous monarch <if France, the charms of her person had suf- 
fcre<l greatly by the depredations of time, and the course of life to which 
she hncl been accustomed from fourteen to thirty years of age. The lilies 
and roses implanted hy nature on her lovely features, had long since began 
to make it iiece.«»sary that art should supply the defect, from the repository 
<»f the perfumer. '1 lie reniairiiiig lustre of a fine eye, with exact symmetry 
fif shape, and a most engaginsr air and address, were, nevertheless, suflicient 
external graces lo arrest the kings notice at tlie first interview, placed as 
she purposely uas in a situation where she could not fail of being seen by 
him, rtrifl thoroughly instructed in the j>ai*t she was to act, should his majesty 
ncccist her. It had been eiistoinary with tlie king, in his hunting parties, to 
separate from the court, and attended by one or tuo noblemen to ride about 
his parks to ^ icw iljc company .as-sembled on these occasions. Miidume 
I’Angc tiiok her »«tati<in in a private recess, where there was little danger of 
iriterriiption, and the duke d’Aiguillon, who hud concerted the^hole scheme, 
conducted the king to the sp<it. The interview produced an assignation, and 
at a private pent souper tlie conquest was completed by the vivacity of her 
«viii\ ersution, the sweetness of her temper, and the refined taste wmch the 
king professed to have discovered in her. To save appearances with his sub- 
jects, he ordered her to he ni:irrie<l, pro forma, to the brother of one of her 
paramours, who styled himself tlie count Du-Jiarre, and having got this ac- 
cumplished, he resolved, in defiiince of decency, and the remonstrances of de 
Choiscul and others agniiibt so imprudent a step, to have her introduced at 
ixuirt with the usual etiquette. 

The duchess of iTrainniont, sister to the duke de Choiseul, hod conceived 
tlie hope of becoming mistress to the king ; but her advances being neglected, 
the yoiiiig <x»untess preferred, she became the victim of resentment and 
jealousy. The duke, her brother, considering his power to be too firmly 
establisbt'il to be shaken by this new attacliment, disdained to court the fa- 
vourite, and op|>oHed her growing \nflueiice by occasional insinuations in the 
'*** sovereign. 1 he countess de Rarre was not long in giving inti- 
nations that she exp«>cted to be the dauphin and dauphiness. The former 
^er some warm altercations w ith the king found it expedient to oomidy ; 

^'ith a noble greatness of soul, is said to have told the king ; 
* bad been born your subject, I must have obeyed, but as the 

daughter and sister of an emperor, your majesty must excuse me." The 
court, however, could obtain no such indulgence ; they were 
•Uiged to pay due hootage to the new favourite, and one of iho 
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effects of resistaoce whs sufficient to induce compliance. The duchess do 
Grammont, £mt lady of honour to the queen, being in a box at the opera, tiio 
countess de Barrd came into it, and attempted to seat herself beside tlic 
duchess ; but the latter r^uetted the countess to retire, and on her refusal, 
the duchess rose, curtseying to the people who expressed universal applause, 
on which she left the box and retii^ to another. I'his being reported to 
the king, she was favoured with a Uttre de cachet banishing her to her coun- 
try seat, at a distimce from Paris, during his majesty’s pleasure. 

Madame Barr4 in the first years of her promotion enjoyed a plenitude of 

S ower unknown to Pompadour^ and which with all her talents she never 
ursttfttempt. She solicited and obtained a power to draw on the treasury 
* under her own signature. As soon as the nev's of this extraordinary instance 
of royal imbecility reached the ears of the duke de Choiseul, it is said he 
passionately exclaimed. Cm eet fait da tnoi, all is over with me. But that, 
iiis adversaries might not have an easy victc»ry to boast of, notwithstanding 
this presage of his disgrace, h#put every stratagem in force to ruin their 
protectress ; and amonf^ the rest, he attempted to supplant the rouiitess by 
introducing a rival ; this was the widow of an officer, who brought a petition 
to the minister, but finding her very handsome and sprightly, de Choiseul 
referred her to the king, and gave her an opportunity of presenting her per- 
son and her petition, but the former produced only a slight, if any effect, 
and the plan totally miscarried, hut nut without heing made knoM-ri to the 
countess, who now entered more deeply than e\ er into the piditics of thtt 
times, with a determined resolution to remove the two de Clioiheuls ; and in 
this she succeeded, to the great dishonour of the king, and to llie regret (d' 
all the true friends of France ; but as this event did not take place till 1771, 
it is proper to return to the remaining occurrences of the year 1770. 

Another effort was imKlu in tlie eourse of this year to revive the declining 
credit of the French funds: a council of state was held, and the duke do 
Choiseul, as prime minister, uas authorised to order the kingV ministers at 
foreign courts to declare, that their master would make good all contracts of 
a pecuniary nature lie had entered into with foredgners, and that funds would 
be deposited, for that purpose, in the hands of the comptrulicr-general of the 
finances. 

On the 19th of May, the nuptials of Louis XVI. with tho archduchess 
Maria Antoinette, were soleinriize<l at the I4»ysil chapel of Versailles, and du- 
ring the rejoicings upon this happy ,‘iii<l iniiKirtarit event, all animosities ami 
internal troubles seemed to have been totally forgotten, sucli was the general 
eatisfaction expressed by all ranks of people, on accouat of lliis union of the 
ancient rival houses of Bourbon ami Austria ; but a dreadiuj catastrophe 
most unexpectedly put an end to the gaiety and gf>o<l-humour uliicli Ijad 
reigned in Paris, from the time of the arrival of the diiii|diiness in France. 

The greatest prejiarations had been made for exhibiting superb fireworks 
in the square of Louis XV. in honour of this marriage, under thu direction 
of a very able engineer ; but a very great oversight had been committed, for 
the place was not sufficiently spuiuoiis for the execution of the extensive de- 
sign. This had been mentioned to the engineer, but it wa^ loo late to rectify 
the fatal error : the exhibition had been put off several times on account of 
the weather ; the people grew impatient h1 the delay, and therefore on the 
Slat in tho evening they were displayed ; out the populace had crowded 
close to the building, instead of being kept at a pnquT distance, that the 
operations of some of the machines were too pbtent, and threw down sliowers 
of fire on the heads of the populace, wjio, unable to stand it, gave way, and 
making a precipitate retreat had the misfortune to find two, out of the three 
streets leading from the souare, bloidced up : the other, being a narrow one, 
was almost instantly fillea by the retiring crowd, and by others, who came 
into it in their way to the fireworks, not Knowing what han|>ened : the hor- 
ror of the scene by these means was completed ; the jteoule unable to pass, 
threw each other down, and thus great numbers perishcMl oy suff«M»tion, ami 
Riany who lay undermost stabbed those who were upon them, in order to dis- 
migage themselves. A large scaffold likewise bruke down, and threw a pro- 
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digious number of spectatoxu into the Seine. Upon the whole^ it was oooi- 
pitted that the killed and maimed amounted to three thouean^ peieono. 

Towarde the end of this year^ the scarcity of provisions became ae general 
in all parts of France^ notwithatandii^ the great improvements made in 
agriculture, that no leas than four thousand persons penshed in the Limosin 
and the Marche ; emigrations took place from different quarters of the king- 
dom ; universal discontent prevailea, and insurrections ensued^ till the ports 
wore opened^ and liberty given to foreigners^ as well as natives, to import 
com. 

With respect to the ejrtemal affairs of France, we have only to observe, 
that the oppressed Corsicans still continued to harass the Frenim forces, luid 
seemed but little disposed to acquiesce in the Frendi government. But, id 
order to convince the world, that the court of France considered Corsica as 
a member of its kingdom, a squadron was dispatched to Tunis, to demand 
satisfaction of the bey, for having taken several Corsican vessels under 
French colours. After some mischief done, by bombarding the port of Bisnta, 
this affair was compromised by a sum of money paid to the Freneh, and a 
new treaty, by which the sovereignty of France m the island was reeognised, 
and the coral fishery on the coast of Africa, which had been permitted to the 
Corsicans while they were a free people, was placed upon its ancient footing. 

But a very singular event, which engaged the attention of aU Burope, (as 
it threatened a new war between its three principal powers) at this time, 
greatly embarrassed the French minister, ana his conduct upon the eocaaion, 
was made the ostensible cause of his dismission. Intelliganee arrived in 
Bngl^d, on the 24th of September, by the Favourite sloop of war, that the 
Spaniards hod forcibly taken possessioii of his Britannic majesty's settlement 
at Fort Bgrnont, in Falkland s Jslsjid ; had made the garrison prisoners of 
war, and disgrac^ the British flag, by unhanging the rudder of a king's ship. 
Such a fif^unt viohitioii of the treaty of peace, at a time when the most 
cordial amity seemed to subsist betw4sen the courts of Madrid, Versailles, and 
London, lumld not well be accounted for upon any other supposition, but that 
of some secret engagements entered into in conseijuencc of the family-com- 
pact, by wliich a war was to be commenced by surprise against Great Britain. 
While the necessary preparations were making in England, to repel force by 
force, in awv a negotiation for satisfaction should prove unsuccessful, it is 
confidently asserU'd, that the court of Spain actually intended to break with 
England, if France had been ready to second her ; and that the Spanish mi- 
nistry applied to the court of Versailles to know her intentions, to whiidi 
cle Choiseul returned for answer, without the king's knowledge.*' That 
the king, his master, would be always ready to support the honour of the 
** house of Bourbon, and to fulfil the solqmn engagements he had entered 
into by the family-compact.** A dispatch to this purport, which had been 
forwarded to Uie Frencli ambassador at Madrid, was copied by a secretary 
in the interest of the duke d'Aiguillon and the cbapoellor, transaiitted home, 
aiid by the latter, put into the hands of the countess de Barr^, with instruc- 
tions to shew it to the kina in one of his gloomy houn^ and to paint to him 
in the strongest colours, all the horrors or a war, to bp pmiraenoed at a tiny* 
w'hen the finances were in great disorder, the whole kingdom in a ferment 
concerning tlie parliaments, and the poor almost fiunisho^nGiiv want of bread. 
At the same time, ^e duke d'Ajjpiillonicirculated a general rumour without 
doors, that de Choiseul was going to involve the nation in q wap nrith Eng- 
land, on acc^ount of a miserable ismnd in South Ameries,i Thn peopln caugSt 
the alarm, and, to testify their inclination to peace, tlm general erjr at Paris 
w^, poiitl de gvm r.' pouit de Ckou€ui! no war 1 no Choisewl I The din- 
mission of the minister was soon after rasidved upon by tbe kii^ nod look, 
place iu the beginuing of January, 1771. 

His migesty, in the Utire de cachet, (wbicb ordered bim to reatgn hia 
ployments, imd to retire to his seat at Cbanteloujc) expraaaad in atroog . 
terms, bis disapprubatiun of his conduct latterly ; but Ite waa acaroe gone 
into ejcile, when the eyes of all Paris were opened, and it wag now plainly 
discovered, that he wm aa^ificcd to the rescutmeut of the oounteaa; to Ike 
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ainbitioii of the duke d'AiguiUon, end to the deep laid ■chema of the ohen- 
ceUor^ to subvert the encient oonatitution of the kingdom. It was publicly 
known likewi8e«\liet the dispatch which had raised such a clamour against 
him, contained instructions to the French ambassador, to dissuade the court 
of Madrid from breaking with England ; though it was added, that France 
was bound in honour to support the interests of every branch of the housu 
of Bourbon ; but the former part of the letter was artruUy sunpreased. 

The dismission of de Choiseul, was followed W the revival of the most 
arbitrary proceedings amnst the parliament of Paris, who continued their 
deputations, and desired the king, either to withdraw his edict, and permit 
the Ihw tP its course with the duke d'Aiguillon, or to accept their em- 
pldyments and their lives, which they were willing to sacrifice to the preserva- 
tion 0^ the constitution. The first president bridly told the king, that his 
edict, being contrary to law, waa in itself null and void, and therefore could 
not be registen^ Your edict. Sire, is destructive of all law ; your par- 
« liament is appointed to maintainathe law, and that perishing, they should 
** jperiah with it," were the last words of this officer upon the occasion ; after 
wm<^ the presidenta, counsellors, and other officers of the parliament, re- 
signed their several functions. Letters of jussiun were issued by the king, 
commanding them to resume their employments ; this they absolutely re- 
fill^, and, on the 19th of January, in ine middle of the night, detachmeiilK 
of Biusqneteers went to the housed of most of the members, and presented 
to each, a circular Uttre de cachet, which ordered them to resume their usual 
duty, and to signify their compliance by signing their assent, or their refusal 
hy signing a n^wative ; or, in other words, their om’u Imnislimeiit. The 
mgjor part signed the refusal ; some 4>therH would not explain their senti- 
ments out of parliament, and a few, under the influence of fear, signed an 
assent, which they afterwards retracted. But owing to some mistake, many 
of the members were not served with the Icttree de cachet , these went in 


procession to the parliament-house, attended by their president, and entered 
a protest against this military attack upon their lirethren ; and in going to, 
and coming from the house, the people, as they passed, expressed their au- 
probation of their patriotic conduct, by continual aoclamaiions. All the 
members wore now l>aoished to different villages, some near, and others at a 
n^at distance from Paris. That the public virtue of this parliament may 
be viewed ia the most meritorious light, it is netressary to observe, that the 
members purchase their seats of the court on very high terms. 

A new triboiial was constituted, vested with the same powers as the late 
parliament, during the king's pleasure ; and the chief secretary to that 
august body, was commanded by the king to act in the same capacity under 
th’s tribunid, but he nobly refused to comply, though bis place had cost him 
a million of Uvrea, and produced him an hundred thousancl yearly. He said, 
that he had taken his oath to the parliament, and was therefore under an 
indispensible oblijnition not to act seitarately, or inde|>endont of that venera.- 
ble assembly. The king persisted, and M. de Voisin being inflexible, lust 
his employment, and was banished to Banguedoc. Several of the officers of 
the late parliament fled, to avoid actiM under this now court, but they wero 
summoned to return, under the pain of imprisonment, and of rendering their 
children incapable to hold any public employment whatever. The Icing's 
council were eompriled to pleiMi before tois^ extraordinary tribunal; but 
tho^h they requested leave to resign, and had used their utmost eft^irts to 
avoid aetiiig, ret the people resented their complienoe, and they were obliged 
,to have guania to attena them ; but thii^ could not preserve them or the 
chancellor from insults, whenever they appeared in public. 

pn the 9Sd of February, the long roemtated plan of the ohancelh»r,^ the 
* author of all the mischief in the kingdom, was carried into execution. ^ The 
kin^ held a bed of justice, at which an edict waa published dividing the juris- 
dieuoo of the late porliameot of Parts, which extended from Lyons to Arrao 
in Flanden, into in parts, under the denomination of su|»erior courts. Each 
court to have an equri, separate jnriadiction, and to be esiahlisbed at Atras, 
Eloia, Cleremont, Lyons, Poiciiers, and Paris. Abuqps arising from the too 
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extensive jurisdiction of the late parliament^ were aeeigned as the reason for 
this fp-eat alteration. The quality, and appointments of t^e officers of each 
court were settled by the same edict, and the institutions of these tribunals 
declared to be perpetual. But never didsuiy measure meet with more gene- 
ral disapprobation and resentment. The other parliaments remonstrated ; 
the provinces that were to be subjected to the new courts, represented, that 
it was inconsistent with the edicts of his majesty's predecessors ; and that it 
was calculated only to tyrannize over them and their posterity. In fine, 
the princes of the blood, and great numbers of the other peers of France, sign- 
ed a most animated protest against every step that had been^ taken U> the 
prejudice of the constitutional rights of the parliaments. This protest en- 
raged the king to such a degree, that it was proposed in council, to baiiish 
the princes and peers who had signed it ; but the motion was over-ruled, 
and the final resolution of the court was now taken. The chancellor hud 
prepared a new code of laws ; it was approved by the council, and notwith- 
standing the confusion into which the ifew institution had thrown the city 
of Paris, where all law proceeding were at a stand, and the execution of 
justice suspended, it was carried int(» execution, at a bed of justice, held on 
the 13 th or April. The princes of the blood were summoned to attend ; but 
as the intention of holding it was declared to be the permanent establishment 
of tlie new tribunals, and of Maupau's code of laws, they all (except the 
count de la Marche) wmte letters to the king, purporting, that as they 
CMiuld not give their votes in favour of the business proposed to be transacted, 
they should not be present, 'i'be king, incensed to the last degree, forbad 
the princes his court ; and to shew his siibje^’ts that he was determined, at 
all events to be muster, the duke d’Aiguillon, the very criminal, against 
whom justice had been in vain demandecl, and on wliose ac<*oinil, Jill the dis- 
putes between him and his parliaments had arisen, was made prime minister. 
Matters were now hrouglit to a crisis, the nul was put into tlie hands of a 
man equally resentful and ainhitious, and instoiid ot limiting his cruelty and 
injustice to the province of Brittany, he had it in his power to extend it to 
all parts of the kingdom. Accordingly, at Paris, forty-two members of the 
criminal court, called the Chalelet, wera hanislied to different places, having 
only twenty-four hours allowed them to take leave of their families and 
frleiulH ; and. in the course of the ytvir, the parliaments of Besan^on, Bour- 
deaux. Aix. Toulouse, and Brittany, were suppressed; hut new parliaments, 
disposeil to a 4 't|uiesce in the present system, were noniiriateil soon after. 

'i liiiK was a rev«»lutinn acc<iniplished, whicdi fixed a detested favourite in 
the seat of go\ eriiiiieiit. and rendered the kiiur more absolute than ever, bv 
a subdivision of the judicial |Hivvcrs immediately dependent on his royal will 
and pleasure; hut this iiiiuivutioii, bcnsihiy felt by the subjects <if France, 
has been consiilered in t<Ki .serimis a light bv most Kiiglisb writers. The 
|Mirlianients of Framre by no means resemble those lireat Britain; Air, if 
we except the power of granting aids to the king, and of registering edicts 
for levying tuxes, tlie principal part of their authority is judicial. The jiar- 
liament of Paris was little imire than a superior court of equity, and of crimi- 
iial justice ; and that abuses were soinetimeH committed, owing to the too 
extiMisive iiower and influence of this parliament, must not, for it cannot 
denied. The proceedings 4111 the trial of Lally, are sufficient to justify this 
remark. The incompetency ot such judges, with respect to military conduct, 
was Apparent to the whole world. A court martial mone could properly de- 
termine the dein'eea of hisvcrimiiiality ; but this is no plea for plucking up 
root and branch ; the parliament might have been reformed, but it was over- 
turning the ancient seat of justice' to suppress it entirely ; and the establisfa- 
ment of unlimited despotism was the result, as it bad been the object, of this 
violent measure. 

Ehiring these transartions, the king of Sweden died suddenly in the 62 d 
veer of his age, and the prince, w ho ascended the throne, was at Paris, when 
he received the news of his accession. Tho just apprehension that the dis- 
tracted state of the domestic affairs of France, of which this young monarch 
had been an eye-witiiei|s, might induce him to withdraw his alliance, made 
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French ministry, with their usual policy, instantly terminate a negotia- 
nn which had been the chief cause of hU journey, and oHiis long resident 
t Paris • this wadi the payment of the arrears due from France on the sub- 
idiw treaty with Sweden ; they amounted to six milUons of livr^ Umh 
he Mws of this erent, tlie court of Versailles tendered one fourth of the 
.hole sum in specie, promised payment of the remainder, in th w successive 
uiDual payments, and renewed the treaty with the young king, who left 
Paris thoroughly satisfied w ith the success of his secret expedition, whicli 
lad been announced to the world, merely as a journey of amusement. 

The year 1773 commenced with a strong suspicion entcrtaiiied by Ureat 
Uritaifi and the empress of Russia, her only powerful ally ou the continent, 
haf France was on the point of taking an active part m favour of the Turks, 
ind likewise that she entered too deeply into the affairs of Pidand. 

^ ^ V 1 . 44 fleet at Toulon, 

rancaii, and that 


A report was circulated, that the French were equiupiiig a fl 
ind another at Brest, to opiiose the Russians in the Mediterrai . 

1 Spanish fleet would join them. Tkis opened a new scene of political specii- 
iati^ at London ; for, by a secret article in the last ireaty ol commerce be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia, it was stipulated, that the former should 
usist the latter, in case she should be attacketl at sea by the fleets of 1* raiico 
..r Spain. In t-onsecpience of this article, a fleet ol ohsorx atioii w as got ready, 
and seat to the Mediterranean, to watch the motions ol the r rcnch anil 
Spanianls ; but the alarms of war all subsided towards the end ol the year; 
;ind at the opening of the parliament, (in January last ) the king gave Ins 
subjects the strongest assurances of the ]u«‘ific disposition ol the rouits ot 
Vei^lles and Madrid. However, private letters from Paris, received in 
England, attributed this change at tlie court ot Versailles to the interposi- 
tion of the duke d^Vigiiillon ; for it was confidently ass»*rted, that the mar- 
shal duke de Broglio, and the count de Guignies, liad taken measures to get 
the king into their power, to remove d*Aiguillon, and to force his majesty to 
,k vi-ith England ; but little credit was given to such intelligence, by per- 
1 who knew the situation of the domestic affairs ol b ranee ; tumults aim 
re happening every day on account of the dearness of hread ; 
(* universally detested; the king despised, on account ol his 


break ' 
sons 

insurrections vi*ere 

ihe ministry wen* ii.ix. IT*. -.ex. y — , . i- 

arbitrary i»roceedings against the parliaiiienls, anti his attachment to Ins 
mistress ; and the finances still in so jioor a ctnidituui, as to be iinalile to 
make good the king’s royal promise, t<» discharge the deiiiaiids ol joreigners 
on the roval treasury, particularly the Canada recoiimiissaiices ; though the 
tedious negotiation for tlieir final paynient had been concluded by lord Koch- 
ford, the British ambassador at Paris, in 

The high price of corn at this iiiauspieiuus moment, oiM-asioned numerous 
insurrections among the people in the provinces. At lours they rose 
such a height, that the lieutenant of police was tlirowii into the river by the 
)>opulace, in the month of March. "Twenty-seven villagf*s in the Lower Au- 
vergne, were soon after in arms on the same account ; and tliese distur anr^ 
were not yet entirely quelled, when the sudden illness ol the king twk oil 
the attention of the government from all other objects. Ills 
aeized with shivering fits, sickness, and pains in his hack, on the -^7 o 
April, being then at Trianon ; the next day he was removed, hy his own 
desire, to Versailles, but it does not appear t^at the physicians ol Ins cou 
had the least suspicion of the smaU-po* at the commencement of Ins illness, 
for his disorder was treated contrary to all the established rules of modern 
practice in such cases. No wonder, therefore, that nature sunk under the 
■operations of copious bleeding and blisters, which had been advised, on a 
supposition that the disease was a putrid fever. The eruption of the smal - 
pax appeared on the 29th, in the evening, to the surprise of the whole court, 
and from this moment, little hopes were enterUined of his recovery ; 
preparation, therefore, was made for the approaching awful change, i lo 
last rites of the Romish church were administered, in the pr&^nce of th 
piinoea of the blood and the great officers of state ; and the neralos were 
summoned to approach the chamber of the dying monarch, two to announce 
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hie deceaio, which happened on the 10th, and two to prodaim the acceenion 
of hie suoceeeor. 

Thiie died Louis the XV. in the eaxtv-fourth year oThia age, and the 
flftv-ninth of hie re^. He was the aeeolute master of erei^ indlridual 
in his extensive dominions^ but was himself the slave of two bsee and in- 
tri^ing women, whom he permitted to gain an entire aeeendanoy over him, 
and to place and disfdaoe the great officers of state, the generals of his ar- 
mies, and even the mag^rates, at their pleasure, ll^en we refleet upon the 
sovereign of a great nation, which under nis immediate predeceasiw had made 
such a conspicuous figure in the annals of Europe, betraying such mental 
imbecility, as to nant his entire confidence to the dependants of hia favburite 
mistresses, and thereby occasioning a succession of eommotions and revolu- 
tions in the internal state of his kingdom, we lament that such blemishes 
should tarnish the reputation of a prince who was a patron of the polite arts, 
and the founder of several useful establishments. 

The reign of Louis XI V. was the seas of military glory in France, that 
of Louis X V. was as rem;irkable for successful negotiations. The treaties 
of Aiz-la-Chapelle in 174S, and of Versailles in 1763, the dliance with 
the house of Austria, and the family-compact, in all of which, France, by 
sound policy, indemnified herself lor the ravages of unsuccessful wars, 
will be durable monuments of the superior talents of her negotiating mi- 
nisters, while they reflect but little lustre on those of the other powers of 
£urope.(l) 


LETTER VIII. 


Vtew af the Spanish Monarchy — its aovernment’—^anti refoiirm, A. JD, 1763— 
1 7tf0 . — Glance at ISapUs and Switserland. 


Spain is less extensive than France by only about fifteen hundred square 
miles, while its population is only one-third as great ; and yet the climate of 
S|min is serene, and the air almost universally salubrious. There are but 
few districts that are not at least fit for pasturage ; the numl>er of rivers is 
considerable ; some canals have been executed, and others are practicable : 
but the policy pursued by the Ferdinands and the Philips, has destroyed the 
life of the Spanish nation. 

As the productions of Spanish authors are subjected to six censures ; as 
nothing is allowed Ui pass through the press without having been examined 
by the syiUKial examiiiator, the chronist of Castile, an official, a royal seore- 
Inry, the corrector-general, and even the royal council ; the truth respecting 
a number of circumstances, will be as little Known to p€>sterity as it is to the 
kings tlumiselves ; but the effects of this miserable system of policy are evi- 
dent to the eyes of all. 

The court was obliged by ita necessities to seek for new financial re- 
sources ; and, during the au in inist ration of the marquis of Ensenada, pro- 
cured a concordat at Ibvnie, by which it was determined, tliat such est ates 
ns the clergy might in future acquire, •should not be exempted from taxation 
on that acciHiiit ; that in great public emergencies tbe church should bear 
ita sliare of tbe burden ; a^ tb^ the nomination to the inferior benefices 
should beUuig to the king. The qourt thus obtained an extraordinary do- 
sree of influence over the clergy' ; because, as the number of such benefices 
IS cnrtsemely great, and those who have once experienced the extension cf 
favour in this manner, are usually d iroo se d to mk for further promolieM, 
this regulstioo produced s very ioymi aispositioo in that dsss of eccl s sinst ins 

Cl) Sss Voltsirs*« sg** of XV.— La vis prir^s dt Louis XV.— and DodstspS Au- 

BUM Rsctalcr.— Jeurusl Hiatecique, Ac. 
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«rhich is most immediately in contact wHh the mass of the people. The pope 
n^tained four hundred and fifty-tvro benefices in his own gift ; and tlie court 
(if Spain depositecl one hundr^ and thirteen thousand scudi in the njioBtolio 
chamber, nt the ratification of thisaroneordaf. 

The tribunal of faith remained, although the dissension which took place 
between the courts of Spain and Rome under Charles 111. gare occasion to 
a peremptory command, that it should publish no M|>al bull or letter which 
had not previously received the ezequator, or royaT assent ; which was the 

apple of the eye of authority.** The king nominates the grand inquisitor 
and the six counsellors ; besides whom, the confessor, two members of the 
counAl ofdCastile, a royal secretary, alguaxil-major, and the inferior servants 
of Ihe tribunal, constitute the remaining persons. Eighteen offices in the 
provinces, the Balearic and Canary islands, and America, all of which are 
subordinate to the sujvreme tribunal, are found sufficient to maintain the 
prudential maxim, that ‘'it is better to believe than to inquire !** as the fun- 
damental principle of education, and of written and oral intercourse. 

Don Carlos ill. in the beginning of* his reign, caused the estates to take 
an oatli of their belief in the immaculate conception : a negotiation was also 
undertaken, the object of which was to elevate the holy virgin, by means of 
a formal bull, to the dignitary of tutelary saint of all Spain, A. !>.' 1761 ; hut 
this attempt was foiled by the cathedral chapter of St. Jago de Compostelln, 
who repret»ented the ingratitude of deposing their great apostle, who had so 
I'rc^quently shown himself, mounted on his white horse, at the head of the 
armies oi Spain ! 

The twenty-two provinces of Castile contained upwards of ninety thouKand 
secular priests and monks, and twenty thousand nuns : according to llsturix, 
one thirtieth of the whole nation belonged to the ecclesiastical lM»dy. 'J'he 
clergy of the superior classes were generally sensible and benevolent |»ertN»ns ; 
those of the interior sort, too numerous not to be formidable when offended ; 
the monks, ns a body, were avaricious, and were the support of absolute 
power, as long as it could be rendered subservient to their interests. 

Under Philip V. and Ferdinand VI. Alberoni, Patinlio, Enseitada, Valpa- 
rnyao, and Wml, successively enjoyed the highest authority hh ministers. 
Don Carlos rais^ to that dignity the marquis di Squillace, a Sicilian, with 
whom he had become acquainted at Naples, where he had tiren employed as 
commissary at war. This nobleman was ruined by the influence of the clei^, 
whose wealth he is said to have regarded as the means of repairing the dila- 
pidated finances. Other ministers, remarkable for their intelligence, hut 
perhaps too incautious, were ^ually incapable of maintaining their posts. 

This court was always inclined to slow measuros ; whicii at least afforded 
ground to hope. Chat if it should at length adopt good maxims, it would re- 
tain them with proportionate tenacity. But tne govemiiient was deprivisd 
of the guidance of public opinion ; for the national voice uhs stilled t»y the 
teirific institutions wliich we have before described, and tlie convocation of 
the cortes was discontinued. The supreme direction of uffairs, under the 
king, was confided to the oounril of state: the high council of Castile, cun- 
sistih^ of five chambers, resembled the great council in Francu*, or a general 
directory. Every province was commanded to maintain a r4irrespondence 
with one of the counsellors of the superior cjiamber : each province had a 
district commander, and Upper Navarre a viceroy ; each of the commanders 
was assisted by a oouneiJ, under which the muniapal authorities exerciM^ 
their powers. The chanceries of Clreiuula and \kilJadolHl were supreme tn- 
'bunals of appeal in judicial affairs, and t|^cir presidents were appointed by 
tbe king. Other supreme tribunals, called aiidiensas, were est^lished at 
Oviedo, Seville, and Cordova, and in nine of ihe cities of the Amerh-an do- 
minioiis ; one hundred and fifty-three places had muuiripal eonstitutiuris, lu 
which the magistrates appoint^ the alcades, or royal judges, as in 1 sstile ; 
or propQoed Uiem, as in Arragon. 'fho muni ci pal i ties urdinsrily consisted 
of twenty-four rtgidoret ; but ihe constitution of the cities hi^ so degene- 
rated, that these offices hail liecome family estates ; some of which were con- 
sidered hereditary, and descended by the rule of priniogenitiire ; M>me a etc 
VoL. Ill I 
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farmed, and several united in one person. These regidores commonly ap- 
pointed twelve sworn representatives of the people, or a number proportion- 
ate to the parishes. ** 

''I'he distinction of ranks was carefully observed in all the relations of 
public and private life. The nobility were divided into grandees, knights, 
and lieges; and their most essential privileges consisted in exemptif>n 
from certain im]>ost8, and from the jurisdiction of particular tribunals. 
The privileged orders had their own judges in the municipal constitutions, 
possessed an advocate-general in the superior courts, and could not be sum- 
moned before the subordinate offices of the incpiisition, except by the especial 
command of the supreme triliunal. They frequently protested against the 
regulations of the government ; but since the accession of the house of 1km r- 
Imjii, their assumed or hereditary rights had l»een less respected. They still, 
however, retained the inferior tribunals : idinost all the small towns and 
villages, witlj tlie excejition of a few which are situated in the mountains or 
liavc purchased their exemption, arc suli^ct to the authority of some noble- 
man or city. 

Since the ancient Partidas, and since the decree of the states at Toro in 
the year l/»0.'>, the adniiiiistration of justice has been rather confimiideil than 
determined, by Ibc d<iublc principles of the Roman code and of an infiiiite 
number oi' royal regulations, if ere, as in all desjmtisnis, the <;uurt exer- 
c/ised over the provinces an aiitlii»rity far less oppressive than that of the 
suhordinatc adininistrations and trilmnals, and the ahiiscs of the labyriiitli of 
laws by the advocates, and the jtride tiie ignorance and avarice of the noble 
and gratuitous regidores 

'riie principal HOiiret's of the revenue arc twelve. The subsidy, or alcn- 
vala, is a iaix of a teiitli penny upon the amount of all sales of whatsoever 
description. Tlie cidleetion of this tax, which is levied hy an inniimerahJif 
swarm of officers, whoso hiisinoss it is to pr) into all transactions, is justly 
regarded iu» one of the sources of the universal isuTuptioii that prevails. 

'riie court receives a fifth of all the silver, nud a tw'entieth of all the gtdd, 

i iroduced in America. 'J'he quantity of silver wdiich comes from America to 
hbirope is to the gold as twenty-two to one: this ]>roportif»ri, how'ever, is not 
that <if the relative eoininenaal value of the two metals: the ileniand for 
silver is mure eiiiisiderahle ; and a larger quantity of this metal is consumed 
in the arts : the East Judies swallow it up hy iriillions ; and hence the rela- 
tive value is reduced to abuut fourteen to one. Jtefore tlie ili^covery <if the 
iicw' world, the prnportion was as ten to luie ; hiit the silver ini iie.s have been 
very pr<idiieti\ e. J'here is reason to helime that the quantity of silver and 
gold aiuiiiallv imp<»rted into C'.tdiz anil Jvishon, in all shapes, amounts to be- 
tween fif't y-Hiiir and sixty inilhoiis of fforiiis, f>r about six inillioim of iMnimls 
sterling. I'otosi itself, howe\er, is no longer si> productive as formerly, 
many proprietor.*, of iiiiiie> are contented with the profit arising from the use 
of their nulls, it is coniitioii t<» allow the «liscc»verer of a new vein to work 
it two hundred iiiul forty-six feet in length, and half as much in breadth, 
free from duly ; it is heeoiiiing crmtiiiuaJly more difficult to ventilate the 
mines, ;iiid to kei-p them clear <tf water, on neeoiint of their excessive dIpptJi , 
and only twcntv-ti\e tons of quicksilver are HnniiaJly prcMliieed at the niinos 
«if Aliimdas. 'I'he interior commerce of the American |irovinces, together 
with that of Acapulco, affords half a million of piastres to tlie king; and as 
he exiu'ts a mint tax i»f a real on every coined mark of metal, he deriv«*« 
from this stnirce a reveiuiw of one liundred ami fifty thousand piastres in 
Mexico, and one a fourth part Up-ger in Peru. ( 'anipomanes estimates the 
total re\enue of the crown ari*iiiig fnmi the mines nt thirty niiJlioiiN. 

All the c'tuii UK Kilties which go from Kiirope to Anierieu are subject tp a 
duty of something more than tfii reals for overj’ span whiefi they measure iii 
circumference, prut id«^t that their \Jtliii* bear^f a certain proporiion t4i their 
bulk ; and it is estimated that the iin|Hirts amnnnt to eleven millionii. Foreign 
goods are subject to a dut) ati va/oteru of twenty -five jNiunds per cent: hut 
this enormous iiii|Kk!«t onU serves l«> encourage smuggling. The duty levied 
on hU the gtKMls which,nre exchaitgetl hetvveeii the jttirts of America and that 
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of Cadiz, is siip|M»se4l to yield seven hundre«1 Uioiisaiid piaittres : and the 
eustoms, tii^ether with the alcavala collected on the contineiit ot' America, is 
valued at two millions and a half. 

I'he commerce in tohacco is oT equal importance to the n»val treasury : 
all the merchants and dealers in that article are ohli^ed to supply themsid\’es 
from the fp*ent manufactory at Seville, aiul are allnwed to make a profit of 
ten per cent. The manufacture and coinnien-e f»f this article furnishes em- 
ployment to thirty-four thous;ind persons^ and yields an incoino to the kiii^ 
of ninety millions’of rejils(l) de velho. 

Jiiie Uix on salt M as raised ahout tM’enty-oiie pence per hundred Mei^ht hy 
I km CvUi^os III. in order to defray the expense of making the roads of liar- 
celuiia, Valencia, Orensula and Cadiz. 

'I'lie capitiition tax levied on the native Americans yields t«vo millions ; and 
the duty on the negroes, two hundred thousand. 

The tax on paper, in America iijpne, yields three hiimlreil thoiesand pins- 
tres ; and that on playinj'-cards, in Alexico imly, seveiity thoiis.'iiiil : and 
Mexico and Peru together, take pilp‘ima^o-hiills to the amount 4if three 
inilli<ms and a Indf aiinuidly. 

Fnuii the piilca, a favourite heveraf^e of its American Riihjects, tin* conit 
of Spain derives a revenue of one hiiiidrud and sixty tluiiicmd pi:istrev . 
alKMit fifteen thousand from the sale of rice; five hundred thous;ind from 
the lierb of I’ani^uay ; and seventy one thousiind from Mexico alone, for 
^iinpowder. 

'Die pnalucc of tlie ]»4ist-onice is 4‘stimated .’it three Tiiillioiis three hiiiulred 
thnns:iiid dollars de vellu» ; and the e\p4»rt <»f wetd, from Seville alone, } lehU 
ten miilimis of reals de velho to the ro\al treasury : to these Hoiirees of re> 
venue must he adde<l the tax on brandy, and the prodiiee of the ro> al fort'st^ ; 
as v/ell as that <»f the eoiifis 4 ;ated estates of the Jesuits, winch is valued at 
lour hundred thousand piastres. 

'I'he finiineial department cumsists «if five charnhers : that uhieh takes co^- 
iii/ance of the ufifairs of America is c.alied the ^.^rand royal i imncil of the 
Indies. ’’Die inqsists of e\ ery province are Icvicil hy the intciidaiits ; and 
the whole or^ranizatioii of this department w as instituteil hy thc‘ president 
th*ry, ill the rei;^ii of PJiilijt V. KiiMUiada and ( 'arvajal, iiiiiler that of Fer- 
dinand V*]. weic induced, partly hv the splendid theory of the physiocrat ic 
s\steiii, and partly by the p.irtial C(»iifiriii.ition afl'ordetl hy 4‘\|M*rienre in 
Arrayoii, ti» .itUnipt to re<liice the fin.'iiici.il syste*ii to the utmost di*cfree itf 
bJiiiplicity ; it w .m re«>ol\ e<l to snhjert the 4‘*uintry to aii actual admeasiire- 
meiit ; to enumerate the inbabitaiit to eslim.iti* their property ; and^ then 
to <leiiiaiid only cme real from every three hniirlred. I'be iiroviiircs of (’as- 
tile were measured, and a “junta <if the sin^h* impti'-t" had alreaily heen 
added to the fiiiaru-ial ccmncil, ulu^n the iniiiislers wlio came into office after 
tlie death of Fenliuand, abandoned the desiirn. Don (’arlos found the trea- 
sury extremely burdened with debts which had h<*eii incurred lairlly to de- 
fray the expenses of war, and partly hy the Tnairnificemr ami prodi;rulity 
MithMhich every iindertakin^f, m hetlier useful or siijierflu*Mi-«i, is in tins kiii^;- 
doiii attended. I'he royal treasury, however, contained a cuuisiderahle sum 
in ready money, and the annual revenue am<innte<l t<» fi»rty-Rcven millioriH 
«»f dollars de velho. The kin^j set apart an annufil sum ft»r the redemption 
of the public debt. 

'i'he income of the oijfht archhisho|»9 and forty-ei|jrht liishops, was returned 
by themselves at one niilli<m three hundred thousand duc.its : the l•ath^Mlral 
chapters lire not less onnlcnt ; more IhJfti three thousand monast«*ries are 
;d«i siijiported ; and the less ri^d institutions fif the New A\'f»rb! are p»s,sesse»l 
of extensive estates, capitals, and tithcM. 'I'he simplu ily <*f pieiis indivi- 
duals, who purchase disjiensatioiis, is one principal aourr« of the ccclesL'islicaJ 

revenues. i- mr -vi 

The military department was or^fanizeil under the reign of Philip v . The 
kin^ hinibelf presided in the council of war. In the begmiiing of the Am«« 
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utaiif^led in the ^uini of more powerful etatea. They dwelt without aiiure- 
erisiunin the imdat of jealous aod powerful rivals; they hod oo idea ol’ 
^randizement ; and their wishes were confined to the object of reiuaininir 
|fi their prescfit condition. Accordfhgly, they enjoyed a nwro undisturbed 
of pros|»erity than their brethren the Venetians and Hollanders had 
|beeii able to obtain by their wars and negotiations ; and preserved more 
siitvessAiIly their primitive equality and the simplicity of their manners 
wliich became refined as the national character developed itself. * 

I The renewal of the gene^ alliance between the cantone and France, con- 
rMiiotHlsiul £urupe that the latter kingdom was disposed to continue to sup* 
& port .the odkifederates in the great political discussions of the continent • 
and that her frontier would henceforth be protected on the side of Switzer- 
land. The Swiss, besides, furnished the king with men ; the only article 
uliich they possessed in superfluity: and the monarch supported the needy 
i < antras by subsidies. The stipulatiiuis relative to the regiments wore seiia* 
rated from the articles of alliance, aiTd treated as a private affair. 

'riie population of Switzerland amounts to about a million and a half - 
five hundred and eighty thousand of which belong to Zurich and Berii ■ 
about thirty-eight thousand persons serve in the foreign regiments, most of 
whom are enlisted for a term of four years : and it may siifely be assumed 
that twenty -five thousand of that number coiiaitet of native Swiss. 

1 he natural instruments of despotism, a standing army, and the multi- 
plication of taxes, were unknown in the c;intons ; the government of wliich 
owe<l its whole power to the sentiment of public prosperity and to the estceni 
-irid affection of the people. After the destruction indeed of public morality, 
the common opinion of their a^umulated wealth, their well known military 
spirit, and the situation of their country at the passes into more fertile pro- 
vinces, might give even the cantons reasonable ground of uppreheusiuu for 
the continuance of their peaceful existence. 


LETTER IX. 


^ ^ Lourl o/* Rom9 Mtitl the Jesuits^^Jntriffuee of the latter in. various roun- 
tries, and their final expulsion from Jiurope. A. D, 175y — I77;i. 


A u£Lioi^8 order, says Mons. Voltaire, ought not to make any part of a 
history. No historian of antiuuity lias entered into a detail of the esUhlish- 
iiieiits of the priests of either C'ybele or Juno. Jl is one of the misfortunes 
ol our European policy, that tlie monks, destined to ignoranc.e by their in- 
stitution, have made as much noise in the world as princes, either hy thtdr 
iiiimeiise riches, or the troubles they have excited from the first of ilieir in- 
sli^tion. Your attention, my dear son, has already been directed to tliia 
^'Ubject, uie conduct of the Jesuits :( 1) but that the narrative may nut be left 
in an unfiniB}^ state, we sliall now resume it and carry it to its tcrmiiia- 
iuo. In doing that, however, it will be neces»ury briefly to recapitulate 
which have already been touched upon. 

The order of the Jesuits is a politifZkT association of spiritual and ambiti- 
on men, bound together by one stronigand common interest. Implicit olw 
j leoce to their head, is the basis of their actions : all their views, designs, 
•md operations tend to the same end, and iproceed from the same principle ; 

interest, no division exisu among them. Tliis order is the 
» image of a perfect republic, and consequently is contrary to all other go- 
> laments. ^ A Jesuit is a citizen only of his own order, is a natural enemy 
ol evwy society, and according to the principles of good policy, is not imI- 
luissabto into any well order«^ state. It is astonishing that such a body of 
men SiM nUd have b e en received under any government ; nevertheless it has 
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insinuBted itself under tbe cloak of religion into many. Thc^ arts, the sci- 
ences, and the education of youth, were the means by whfch it acquired all 
diRti notions. Many states, however, nqt dazzled by their real and useful 
qualifications, adopted a more enlarged way of thinking, than those who re- 
ceived them. These austere and learned philosophers, who consecrated 
themselves to the office of enlightening nations, occupied themselves also in 
politics, in commerce, and in war; more skilful even in intrigue than in 
si'icficc, and always contriving to manage tho leading interests of mankind, 
they were suspected of employing the most Machiavelian and criminal means 
to obtain their objects : they have been accused of lighting up fiyiend piles, 
preparing poisons, sharpening poniards, and arming fanaticism ! Seiferal 
sovereigns at length opened their eyes, and discovered their ambition. The 
parliaments in France, the senate of Venice, the suspicious apj prehensions of 
<\'irvalhn, the revolt of Madrid, have driven them successively from France, 
Venire, Portugal, and Spain. In a political view every country is justified 
in having employed the most violent means to extirpate this society; but 
morally sjieaking, they have been treated with great injustice, particularly 
in Spain and Ptirtiigal. 

An affair of the greatest importance had almost entirely ruined them with 
these two courts ; and by dcjiriving them of the character of confessors to 
the kings and their ministers, destroyed the basis of their power. I'he 
marquis of ( 'arvaj;J, favourite of Ferdinand VI. king of Spain, who without 
the title of iiiiiiister directed the government of that country, had been 
gained over by the queen Barbara, who was an Infiaita of Portugal. The 
known state of the king, her husband’s constitution; and her own attach- 
merit to Farinelli, the famous Italian singer, leaving her without hopes of 
children, she had directed all her tenderness, her wishes, her cares, and her 
intrigues, towards her country. Mr. Keene, the English ambassador, who 
ciijo\ed all her confidence, had traced out to her, conjointly with the Por- 
tuguese minster, the duke of Alha, and some others, the plan of a treaty 
very advantageous to Portugal, and still more so to England. The marquis 
ol Cnrvfijal, joined w ith the queen in advancing its success, intoxicated by 
his atliiiity to the house of llragaiiYa, of which the court of Lisbon made a 
gicat parade. 

'J'he object of this treaty wa'.an exchange of the colony of St. Sacrement 
u|ioii the river La i'lata, lor the settlements on the river San Pedro and 
soijM* Olliers, which by surrounding Bra/.ii, would bring together the Porlu- 
gue>e Iroiitier:*, w'oultl extend them along the great C.'ordilieras, and the ri- 
sers whicli iloa from them, and multiply in a great degree the means of 
fet'curirig a smuggling intercourse with the richest provinces of Spain. Ne- 
vertheless, the jiretext for making this exchange, was to abolish the contra- 
band ^trade of the colony of St. Cerement. The opposition of Uio marquis 
d*» i’Ensenad.i, minister for foreign affairs, <if the marine and the Indies, 
was attributed to hiH partisans, the Jesuits, and suspended for two years 
the exchanging the ratifications of this treaty. 'I’hat minister absolutely 
retuheil his signiiture. He was accordingly stripped of his employments, and 
exiled to Grenada, while those monks which were most violent against the 
Jesuits, were appointed confessors to the king, the queen, and the royal fa- 
mily. It was at this time that the parrative of their kingdom in Paraguay 
iHi'gaii to gain credit — the following is the outline. 

Paraguay is an im mensem IHirtioii of South America, which extends from 
the capitaiiia of St. A iiiceot in Brazil, to the left bank of Kio de la Plata, 
runs up behind (:hili and Peru t6 the unknown country of the Amazons,' 
and has no fixed limits. 'I'liis vast country is watered by noble rivers, whqse 
Uuiks were pcitphsl by ^various sarago nations, till the division of South ■ 
A/iiericM^ was niu«le by Spain and Portugal, who alone have any settlements 
111 It. '1 he two courts of I^ladrid and Lisbiui, after a long succession of dig- 
putra relative to the limits, not Iteiiig able to come to any positive determi- 
nation respecting Ibis rcuintry, which no one hitherto had penetrated, and 
being alarmed with mutual fciira. respecting mutual ciicroacliiiieiiis, (the 
^^JMJliard£ fLMriiig U*i l^cru, .aid iJic Pt rtiij^tie^c for Brazil) they united in 
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manifestin"- their confidence in those ffood fathers^ whose indefati|niblc zeal 
ill iironnKatinK the Gospel^ appeared to merit such a recompence. Tliey 
mutually affreed,\hercfore, to concede this immense country to the society 
uf JesuitsT^ ith an exact demarca|ion only of its breadth, as its length has 
never been discovered. , 

The Jesuits, superior to the rest of mankind in the art of persuasion, and 
labiiiiring for themselves, made an incredible progress in their designs. At 
liie end of fifty years, and to the dispace of tlie other colonies, the country 
of the missionaries was filled with villages, the Catholic faith was triumphant, 
and the savages civilized, happy, and subject to the wisest of governments. 
No pAipl^ on earth were more contented ; labour and property was all in 
coidmon. There were neither rich nor poor, nor dignities, nor great, nor 
little ; there was no inequality whatever, and consequently neitlier avarice, 
ambition, or jealousy ; every one contributed equally his portion of laliour, 
and received an equal retribution from it. Every village m as one iiuiiierous 
family, of which the Jesuit was th^ father ; and the society itself was the 
mother of this happy republic. 

The power of these reverend fathers, by n system of politics very diffe- 
rent from the greater part of hiitiian piverniiieiits, was founded iijion a per- 
fect union of public utility with individual happiness. 

'J'his wonderful republic existed in peace. The Jesuits, from their nuMle- 
rate spirit, and to avoid all appearance of ostentation, payed the kings of 
Spain and Portugal a certain small tribute, without murniuriiig at the iiii- 
jiistifiable power which required them of a free people, who, united in a so- 
ciety of their own establishment, could not bo reasonably considered eitlici 
as subjects to the Spaniards or Portuguese. J t was not long, however, befoi e 
the two courts, jealous of the progress ol sin’h a pojiuIatioiK agreed to diviilc 
between them the fruits of the labours of the Jesuits. J he latter repre- 
sented in vain that their rights were legitimated by tlie concession ol the 
country, as well as the injustice of doing violence to a free people ; who, on 
embracing the C'ath<dic religion, and adopting European niajiners, did iu»t 
propose to give thcniselves masters, ^lliese reiiioiistraiices were treated as 
rriiuiiial and treasonable by tlie Spaniards and INirtugiicse, who entered with 
anus ill their hands into tlicst^ colonies. 'I lie Indian^ exerted tlieniselves Ui 
the utmost in their defence ; but overcome by the superior discipline ol ICii- 
ropean Holdii*rs, a small number of them ivcei\eil the yoke, while the rest 
established themselves further up the r<iuiitr\ , taking tlie lathers with tlieiii 
to ciinsolc them in their distress, arul protesting against the l_v raiiiiy and in- 
justice of the barbarians of Europe. 

'J'lie Jesuits now found theiiibclvcs in a very perplexed situatioii ; threat- 
ened, in Europe, with pci*8ecution aiul exile ; prohibited froin coiitinuing 
their missions ; while they must have l>ccn highly uiijustto their prosel\teh, 
if they had advised them to give up their liberty; their sagacity was ojteii 
disconcerted. At length, however, an accidental discovery was made ol Ihcir 
Machiavelian system, and at once exposed their conduct. 

A captain of Spanish dragoons, who was a native ol trance, the chevalier 
de Koiiiieval, found in a village of the mission of Parana, vviiere he coin- 
manded after the conquest, the instructions of the order, addressed to the 
principal Jesuit of tire district. They consisted of the three following art i- 
cies. let. “ If the bishop of Buenos Ayjrtsm, oi*nny «itljer ecxlesia^ical officer 
“ should come to make a pastoral visit, and to interfere in the affairs of the 
mission, he should be diverted from bis purpoist by presents, and particii- 
»“ cularly of the herb of I’araguny. Rut ii it should not be possible to din- 
“ suade him from his errand, by such an Application to his interi^st, any and 
“ every means must be employed to frustrate the object of it. 

* eominissary of finances, or any |»erson employeil by the king, should cxuue 
into the countr}' ti» imposi* taxes upon it, one half of the iieople must ho 
“ sent into the mountains or forests, that he may not know the real popiila- 
“ lion uf the village. .Srd. If the governor of lliien«»H Ayres, iir an\ geiii‘rat 
“ or commanding offi<*er should C 4 »me to visit the villages of the iiii'.^ioii, ho 
‘ should be loaded with pr**scnts, in or«ler I** turn liiui a.side from his design . 
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** and if sucTi means should not succeed, Ibroe itself must be employed to re- 
" Hist his pretensions.” 

Thene instructions were sent into Eanype, and exposed €o imminent dan* 
ger the life of tlic captain, whom the in^ri^oos of the Jesuits retaiaed in 

f >ri8on, at Ceuta^ for two years, to prevent liis appearinf^ af^nst them ; they 
brmed a principal instrument iA the process which was instituted against the 
order in Spain. 

To complete this state of mortification, the Jesuits, dispirited in America, 
find humiliated at Lisbon and Madrid, suffered in silence. In both these 
courts they conducted themselves with moderation and prudence, supporting 
their disgrace with apparent resignation, boldly disavowing all that luid 
passed in Paraguay ; declaring their submission, and brooding over their 
vengeance. 

'J^e assassination of the king of Portugal by penitents of the Jesuits, fed* 
lowing hard u|>on the business of Paraguay, they were suspected of having 
resolved, by this crime, to revenge the irjju«<tice which they had suffered in 
America. The fathers Mahigrida, Mutt>s, and Alexander, were arrested, put 
to the torture, and involved in the catastrophe of this conspiracy. All the 
possessions of the Jesuits were confiscated, and their resistance in Paraguay 
seemed to justify the confis<*atinri. At length they were all banished ; anci, 
in defiance of the po))e, tlic cccle^iafitical states were overrun by four thou- 
sand persons, who being dismisseil from their statiims, were become altoge- 
ther useless. The nuncio, hy the haughty manner in M'hich he attempted 
to protect the power of the papal militia, rendered their situation still worse ; 
while to hopeless banishment, and general confiscation, was added the sale 
of ?II their property. 

'I’hc nuncio however, extremely irritated, quitted Portugal ; and the court 
fif Rofne, considering the pmeess instituted against the Jesuits to be a wicked 
attempt, put the kingdom under an interdict. The minister being thus 
driven to an extremity, nttai'ked the holy see itself. This first act ot hosti- 
lity was a book prepared under his Inspection, (and as some have supposed, 
written hy himself,) to prove that the popes ought not to have approved the 
institution of the Jesuits ; and when they had done it, that they ought to 
have retracted their afijirohation, %vhich might have been dime without ex- 
jKising their authority, because they are not infallible ; and that even in the 
councils, there are examples of a similar recantation. This hook having 
made the danger of n rigorous conduct evident to the court of ilume, it en- 
deavoured to employ mediators to terminate the diiqnite in a friendly man- 
ner. Hut the minister uas inflexible, and so far from seeking the favour of 
the holy see. he suhsequently made another and btill more forcible attack 
u|ion it, ill bringing forward tiie father Ferreira, a celebrated theologian, to 
sujiport a thesis, whose object was to prove the non-infallibility of the po|ie. 
This thesis, sustained by the authority of the synods of France, and the 
e^nonii'nl books of the French clenKy,is full of strung argument, and written 
ill n style of great animation. Ine effect of these hostilities againet the 
cHiurt of Rome exasperated both partlee ; and it might have happened that 
the court of Portugal, jiRer having adopted the liberty of the Galilean church, 
would not have stopped there ; if tlie patriarch of Lisbon had been a man of 
talents, and the count de Oeyras ten years younger. 

Such is the nrcount given us of this matter by Dumouriex, in his ** Account 
•' of Portugal the few remarks which I shall now subjoin may be regarded 
as siippleniental, and finisking the picture. 

In the latter years of the long iioiitificate of Lambertini, or Benedict XIV 
the destruction of the order of Jesuit^ that grand pillar of the Roman-ca- 
th^c himre^', began to take place in Portugal. 

XlV . was one of the mcait universally beloved of all the popes : 
i!? respect of the world by his extraordinary acquunerocats, 

hismodention, j^dence, and mildness. During his pontiScate, many abuses, 
** privilege of the asylum, were either abolwhed, or at least circum- 
scribM and undermined^ by reasonable sti{nilations, or with the pope's cooni- 
'^*****' l>uring this periotl nlsti, ntniplaints were preferred from saany places 
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of the secret congpintcies of the Kotiiisli coii}rro^atii»n of the order of .le- 
Huits; and ev^ at that time many sciindaluus prineiplcs were discovered in 
their confessional precepts and in many of their hotiks of morality, by winch 
that society had thought propel* to tranquillize the terrified iHiiisciences ttf 
sinners, in the practice of vici<»us pleasures. The holy father either dan'd 
not or did dot choose toTorbid the former ; and disallowed the latter M-itli 
that indifference which is usual to men of the world. It uas, moreover, a 
principle with Benedict XfV. to avoid all contests, because be knew tliat the 
spirit of the age afhirded no prospect of a successful result to the poiitiiicnte 
from such djscussi<ms. 

Kezaonico, who became pope Clement XII I. was a pious man, devoid of 
lear, and equally ignorant of moderation and of the spirit of the age. Ciidcr 
his pontificate, the difference which already existed Let ween the I’ortiigiie**e 
minister of state, and the Jesuits, came to an 0}>en rupture. 

The accusations brought against the order were, that it had cndeavoiircd 
to e^^tablisb an independent cinpife in America, and bad actually undermined 
the aiitliority of the European sovereigns in Mexico, Teni, and Jlra/il ; tli.jt 
no fi'iir of consequences was capable of liniiting the extent of it" plan, be- 
cause the society was perpetually renewed, ami hail ne\erhccii kiio«n t4i 
abandon any design which it had once adopted ; and that the gcncr.d nf the 
<»rder had defended moral irregularities on his own resjanisibility. 'flu* ^it- 
verrior of Maraiirion, who was a creature of Toinhal, gave inrnriiiatioii to llio 
king of such plans. From tliat time e\cry tiling minchiei our> u.is atlributcd 
to the Jesuits. Pombal had introduced a nionopoJ}' of port wine fer liis o« n 
bi'iiefit, which irritated the proprietor" of the \ inc> ards of that di«»tiict li» 
sueli a degree, that they laid waste his own i*.stales ; and tliis outrage was 
iinjuited to the order. The earthquake of 17.h>, by which three-fourths ol 
Lii^hon was destroyed, ga\e ociMision, as it usually happen" under sucii cir- 
cumstances, to admonitory discourses, in which the sins of moitals are re- 
presented as causes of till* displeasure of the J>i\inlty; tliese declamations 
were represented as attacks on tlie sacred person of llie king, heranse Don 
Joseph iiad exposed himsi<lf to such reproai lies. 'J iie order was /icciiM^d at 
Home; and the popo proclaimed a visitation, during w hit h no Jesuit was 
]ierniitted to preach or to exercise the office of a conf^i^ssor. 

The attempt to assassinate tlie king of Puitngal has alread) been related, 
and therefore need not here he repeated. I may, how ever, reiiiaik that , 
it hajqiened, soon after thi" occurrence, that a i oniniercial house in Paris 
which managed the American fuiid.s of the order, refusi-d to honour llie 
hills drawn by their procurator-general, father tie l.i Valet le, hecauM* the 
specie and goods for the value of which they were negotiated, were partly 
lost by shipwreck and partly captured by the jEiighsh. 'J'he court, however, 
declared tnat commercial pursuits were inconsistent with the intention of 
the order, but that their houses must notwithstanding a usw er foreai-li other. 
The dukede Chniseul, now minister of state, was inimical to the Jcr^uits: he 
knew that they disliked his adinini-stration ; he was in all rchpi*cts unlavoiir- 
able to their principles ; and w’as the first wlio patronized that school ol 
philosophy which undermined the foundations of the Catholic system, and 
afterward.s tho.se of all arbitrary authority. This mini-sU-r c^iused the con- 
stitutiori of the order to he sci iitinized uccc^diiig to the law.s, as they wiTe 
termed, and to the liberties of the Guftican churcli ; and it was not difficult 
to prove, l>y these tests, that it was worthy of ri^prohatiori : tliO Jcsuit» w«*re 
therefore forbidden to admit scholars or novices, and were required lo turiiiiili 
a catalogue of their jiersons ami effects^ Tlie prelates who had Is'cri ap- 
pointed to^tnv estimate their cause, were divideil in their jiidgnieiits ; but ifie 
minister «ive authority to that of the severer party : pie haliit of the order 
was forbidden to be worn, 1 all their colleges dispen^, and not more 
than five of their number allow ^ to rc»Ide together; their connection with 
the general of the order was dissolved, their property eonfimeated. the meio- 
hers provided with scanty {wribions; and finally, the order totally and j»er- 
maneiitly abolished in Franci*. A. D. 17G7. 

The n«cnl of Castile, Don Ruv de Cnmpomanes appeared against the 

Voi. 111. IC 
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Jesuits in Spain, as Don Seabra da Sylva had done in Portugal, and Mont- 
clar and Cliulutais in France. Even their apparent humility, their applica- 
tions on behalf of sick persons and prisoners, and their charitable gifts, were 
decried as the arts of factinus dem;igpgues. ,.They were especially accused 
of having excited the insurrection against the marquis of Squillace, who was 
disliked on account of some of his. regulations which were contrary to Spa- 
nish customs. Campomanes affirmed, that Don Bernardo Ibannez, during 
his last illness, had communicated to him some most important disclosures 
relating tf> the institutions and designs of the Jesuits in Paraguay. The 
remembrance of John Palafox was revived ; a bishop who had been perse- 
cuted by them in the preceding century, and whom it was now proposed to 
place among the saints, by the intercession of the Catholic courts. ' King*- 
C'harles 111. was informed that they had intended to represent him as an 
illegitimate son of cardinal Alberoni, to deprive his family of the throno 
liiKler that pretext, and to elevate Don Lewis, his brother, in his stead. All 
the Jesuits of Spain were now also transported into the territories of the 
church ; the decision of the council of Castile was concealed from them for 
two months ; and in the night of the 6th of March 1767, their colleges were 
surrounded with trocips, every cell guarded by a centinel, their papers and 
other articles taken from them, cand they were all c.onveyed toward the ports 
where they were to embark at break of day. The dominion which they were 
supposed to have f<iundcd in Paraguay was overturned with ec^ual facility : 
this was properly an institution for education, and a system of legislation, 
the authority ui uhioh depended entirely on the will and opinion of the 
public. 

Po])e Rezzonicohad in vain confirmed the order, and endeavoured to influ- 
ence the different courts in their favour: the people obeyed their rulers ; and 
a system had already come into operation in most of the courts, the conse- 
quences of wliich extended far beyond the calculations of the most sagacious 
statesmen. ^ Two thousand three hundred Spanish-jesiiits were landed at 
once at Ci vita Vecchia; upon M'Jiich occasion, the court of Home pointed out 
liow iinrcusormble it was to require that such a sovereign as the pope should 
lie called upon, at the capriee of the royal eourts, to maintain in his own 
lioiiiiiiioiis the ineinliors of tliose religious orders, which had in all ages l»epn 
cherishud by the C'athulic world. Another body of one thousand five hun- 
ilred came to him from Naples, and a great multitude out of Sicily — many 
c>f iheiii were <»ld and infirm ; and the greater part had been accustomed to a 
seileiitary life, and w ere incapable of severe labour. 

During the pontificate of Rezzonico, 170B, several regulations were also 
estahlisftlied by Ferdinand of Bourbon, duke of Parma, against the acquisi- 
ti<»ns of the clergy; their property was subjected to the ordinary taxes, all 
apiieals to tlic i»ope were forbidden, and the exequatur declared necessary to 
the validity ol Ids commands. The pope, in the utmost ind^nation at seeing 
that so irisigiiificuiit a prince, the sovereign of a state which was originally 
a fief of tlie church, dared to proceed in this manner ; and forgetting that 
I'cnlinanil was a Bourbon, and that all the temporal powers of Europe ron- 
hidcred Ids cause as their own, published the interdict against him, “ That 
“ his holiiie.ss might not be liable to the reproach of having neglect^ to pro- 
“ tect the cause of (md himself^ in an affair relating to the liberties of the 
** church." The Jesuits were upon this expelled also from the territorj' of 
Purma ; and the siihjects of tlie duke were commanded not to regard the 
letter dated fn>in Rnme, us nf pr<»duction of the pone. France, Spain, and 
the princes (»f Italy, endeavoured to arrange the affair of the duke by media- 
tion ; but Clement replied, ** 1 have done my duty: I know how small my 
** power is ; but if 1 were more powerful, I would still not seek assistance iu 
“ trtmps ; but «kii the rimtrary’, would much rather end my life in misery, io 
imitation of the first successor of St. Peter, than dishonour my grey haim, 

“ on Uie brink of the grave, by betraying my duty." 

The court of Naples at this iiincture renewed the claims of the family of 
Farnese on Castni and Ilonciglione ; and those of the duke of Modena to 
the territory of Ferrara. ^ At Naples the pope was openly treated as merely 
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the lint Christian bishop, and the authority of the councils preferred tu his. 
The duke Modena laid taxes on the property of the church ; even thu 
grand master of Malta expell^ the Jesuits ; and Venice, the native csountry 
of pope Rezzonico, investigated the amount of the ecclesiastical revenues. 
I'his state, the population of wliich amounted tu <»nly two millions six liun- 
dred thousand, contained forty>seven thousuml eccle:»iastics ; anti the capital 
from which their income was derived, amounted tu one hundred and twenty 
nine millions. The subjecrts of the king of Naples and Sicily amcmnted to 
four millions one hundred and seventeen thousand ; while the number of 
the clergy within its dominions was one hundred and seven thousand, and 
tw'o-thirds of the produce of the land were in their possesMoii. It was cal- 
culated that the thirty-fifth part of the jiopiilation of the Catholic world con- 
sisted of ecclesiastics. The Jesuits of Corsica arrived in Italy in the most 
wretched cuxiditioii. 

Clement now wrote to Mnri% Theresa to ohtain her mediation on his be- 
half ; “ prayers anil tears are my weaiMiiis/’ said lie ; “ 1 honour the jiotcii- 
** tates whom God is pleased to employ for the custig.itioii of his rhiirch." 
Ilut the disuositions of the Catholic world had uiiderpiiie such an alteration, 
that the bull In Civna llomini was rejected e\ en ut Vienna. 'J'bis liiill con- 
tains a kind of epitome of the privileges usurped liy the papal I'liair : pope 
I'iiis V. had reduced it to its most modern form, and Urban \'lll. had tni- 
largcd it by a few additions ; hut a great part of its two-and-seventy curses 
is <»lder than the tliirteenlh century. I'his instrninenf use4l to he pnnrMiiH’ed 
<111 'J'huraday, before the college of cardinals and the w'hole people ; hut 

of latter time it has been recite<l in a low'er tone, and o\eii enlirely omitted. 

There was now an extraordinary degree of couimotion, as though some new 
danger threatened the power <if jirinces from eci'lesiastical pretension*. : the 
temporal power every when* investigated the occasions <»n which tin* <‘oii- 
\ erits were f<»uii<led. and the bunds of obedience to generals of orders and to 
the ptipe were dissolved. E\ery proof of a dislike to the interlermice <d' 
temporal power, <*f extravagance, of burdensome poverty ami avaric<‘, of des- 
fMitisin and cruelty, wji'. piildicly di.splaycd, ami more or less m.igniticd. 
Among all tlie pro[K»sals fur reformat ion, none was so acceptable to tin* 
4’ourts as the ctnifiscation <»f the ecclesiasticuil estates ; hut when it was ncr- 
ceiveil that the barracks increased in pro]»ortion as the convents diminiJicd, 
the friends of liberty aitd peace camleinplated with dis->atisfactioii the un- 
happy directi<in giv<;n to reform. Tho power of the bisijojis, wlio with iJl- 
caJciilated ambition, cndc.ivourcd in many countries t«i raise tlieiiiselv<*s ujmui 
the ruins of the papal authority, menaced the inferior ranks of the clerg> 
with the inconveniences of a nearer and therefore still more rigiil ilespotisni. 

'I’lie death of Kezzonico, or pope Clement XI 1 1. happeitefl arniiUt 

these commotions. When the great hell uf the capitol announced the <lcatJi 
of this unfortunate prince, every individual in Ibtine iiiaiiifested sorrow : he 
had a<x|uired their esteem by his perseverance and the ex**iiiplary firiiines.-i 
with which he adhered to the 8upp<iKed maxims of duty. 

'Fhe college of cardinals were at first disposed to favour the party in tho 
interests of the Jesuits ; until the court of France, in wliich Choii.eul wits still 
the prime agent, gave them to understand that an election which should l>e 
disjileasing to the temporal power«,^would®probably render the pope a simple 
liishop of Rome. The Spanish faction elected cardinal Gaiigaiielli ; a in.m 
of low origin, hut of extraor<linary learning, great simplicity of niannors, 
;uid the purest intentions. 

Clement XIV. endeavoured to save fhe Jesuits: he alleged that the council 
of 'I'rent Lad confirmed their institution ; and that the authority of th« 
councils was superior to that of the pope. lie represented the reigning jioii- 
tiff as merely the administrator of the ecclesiastical duminitmH ; uiid that (in 
allusion to Avignon and Renevento, which had been tiikcn from his predi*- 
cesMtr,) he had not the right to alienate any of the possessions of the Imly m*c 

tl’’hilo he was calmly aw'aitiiig the result of tliese represcntatmiis, lie 
siie<l his duties ns a sovereign with the ^rupulous attention. J ho 

debt of tlie state bad arisen to the sum of seventy-four millions of scudi: ho 
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introduced a aystem of ri^id eeconomy^ and endeavoured to re-apiipate the 
ne|ic1ectrd arts of apiculture >uid commerce. « 

At length Maria Theresa also desired the suppression of Xhe Jesuits ; and 
('lament, havint^ maturely considered the si^’ns of ,the times, ^rceived that 
the period fixed hy destiny to the hitherto existiof^ order of thin^, had now 
arrived ; and without even consulting the cardinals, issued the hull for the 
dissiilution of the order, 1773. Beocvento and Avjpion were restored, and 
the pfipc's enlightened understanding was the subject of great praise. But 
he had in reality only yielded to the power of irresistlhle circumstances — ^for 
on no other ground is it easy to believe that he would have sacrificed 
tried and principal support of his dominion. 


LETTER X. 


yt view of Holland^ or the Dutch Republic — its constitution and govern^' 
inent — with a view of the GcTmanie circles, A. D. 1763 — 1781. 

At t.]ic m<iiiths of tin* Rhine, which take*? it‘« rise among the mountains of 
Switxrrlarid, lu-s Holland ; a country in which the Pniteslant interest for :i 
reutury past had detc rinined the puldic resolutions in favour of the pidicy of 
England ; hut wJiere a powerful p;irty now began to return to the ancient 
jiolicy <»f the which w;is I'Koe nivourahle to tlie interests t»f France. 

I'liis rhiinge of Hvstciii was gieally pniinoted by commerci;il jealousv, by the 
haughtiness c»f I lie British go\ ci iiuient, and hy the hatred generally enter- 
lamed against the family of the stadtholder : and Joscpli rendered it an 
almost indispens.d»Jo ineasui*e hv the destruc'tion of the frontier fortifications 
wliieh had formerly pruteeted Holhnid. 

'I’he constitution of the greater part of the cities of PFolland had for a long 
time heeii tending toward aristocracy. The council of Amsterdam was for- 
iiu’rly chosen hy the coiiini unity of citizens, who afterward allow'ed the niem- 
l»ers of tliat body to usurp their ele€?tive privileges : a permanent college was 
tliiis established, which perpetuated a system of ]>olitical niaxiiu'^, and pre- 
scr\ ed freedom, peace, and order, hy the temjierate eniployineiit of liis pow- 
ers. *1 lie council ut Amstiwdaiii consisted of twenty si-v iiicinhers, with 
twelve luirgo masters at their luyid ; four were euntinually in oHice, three of 
whom were ainma]ly ehaiuj-od, while the fourth remained two years in his 
post, in order \o as-.ist Ins c -Jieagnes, in rases of sudden emergency, by bis 
c\perienre in the current hu.'-'iiess <if the state, 'i'he hurgo-masters had the 
sujircme direction of Die tinauci.d department, and the ili'.posal of certain 
olhees: aiid the manner in w hicli they discharge*! tiu ir tdfices qualified them 
in a greater <*r h‘-.s degree fur the higher dignities of the state. Next to 
them s.it the I'iru* syndics, .sc\cii of whom were chosen from among a iiiiiiiher 
huirleeti annually propo>ed hy the senate. This election belonged at dif- 
ferent j>erio4lh of the republic, sometimes to the stadtholder, and sometimefl 
Iwirgo-iiiasters. The syndics exercised the office of judges ; and, in 
civil nnair>. an ap])eal lay from ijieir decisions to the court of Holland, and 
from thence to the laiid-coumd]. Tlie^^nirt of Holland, whicli had formerly 
been the tnhiinal of tlie coniits of that pmvince, and which now consisted of 
riglit deputies from llollaml •ami three from Zealand, took cognizance of 
iiMidal caui^, the law proccM>es of tbe ludiility. and appeals : and the great 
land-council of t>otb these provinces, had succeeded to the p<»st of the su- 
preme tribunal, which, und(*r the dukes of Burgundy, had held its sittings 
at Alecklin. In this country, as in the towns i>f Sv\ itzerland, appeals related 
only petty disputes concerning property, and not to cases affecting the 
nfe of an acensed person, which could only be forfeited under circumstances 
of great importance, and i.|Mm the clearest evidence. The states of Holland 
and est r neidand (xui'^isted of alanit ten deputies «if the nobility ; and of 
the repTvsentatives of eighteen towns, twelve of wliuiii received their seats 
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vn<l votes from the first William of Oraoijire, who wished to attach thone 
TNMlies by their i^eresU to his c:mse, and to that of the revolutitni. 'i'iie 
[itroviijen't disposition ainoi]^ the nobility, was an attachment to the house of 
R Irange ; but they possessed conjointly only one vote : they wero the least 
i\vc‘u]tby class ; and hence the administration of the contiscated ecclesi.'istiral 
estates, an«l other offices, were to them objects of desire. J'hese states 
elected a pensionary councillor, who exercised the fuiictioiui of vresideiit, 
and could prevent the execution of their resolutions by his veto. In the in- 
tervals of the annual assemblies of the states, a comniissiou held tu’o ses- 
sions ; and in extraordiiiau*y contingencies its sittings were permanent. 'J'Jiis 
body was divided into two chambers: that of South Holland citiisisted of a 
deputy of the nobUity w'hose office was trienniid, of eight triennial reprcseii- 
tativo's of the great cities, and of one annual representative of tlie smiilU^r 
toM'ns : that of North Holland, of seven dejmties from the cities. All mat- 
ters were so arratiged, that every district cu the whole country was ]>rovi 4 led 
ivith u representative well instruct^ in its own interest. 

In Zealand the whole body of the nobility was represiuited by tlie prince 
of Orange: six of the cities sent deputies to the states-general ; and in two 
4if tlie-se places the magistracy was nominated by the prince. 

Oueiders, wliicli was a small federal reiiublic forming a single nieinlK*r i»f 
the great union, cctnlained tlie towns of Ariiheiin, Zutpheii, and N iiiitiegeii, 
the deputies of which held an assembly of the states twice iii the year, 'fins 
province cojitained a iiunicrons afid nowerfnl nobility. 

In the states of I'treclit, the tndniily c«»nsisled of teinptwal and those tle- 
iiominateil si>iritiial lords; but the liifter were in realitv laymen altlnmgh 
lliey repre**»’nted the estates belonging to tlic cathedial < h.ijiter. Fm e cities 
sent deputies to the assemldy «if these states; aiirt thoM* of I liecht, which 
was the iiuist coii-idcrahle t<»wii of tJie jn-o%inre, liail the ptiwer of uj>po.siiig 
the residiitions of all the rest. 

Friesland coiisisteil of lliree di-trict-, whiih were subdivided into tliirtv 
bailiw'icks : the laiul propn»*tor-9 fd’ the confederate \ iJiages as-eiiddiMl in nil 
parts of the country, and elected one nohhonaii, and ore opulent anil ri'spect- 
uhle free coniinoiier ; and the eleven cities, wJucli together c»»nstitiile the 
fourth dUtrict of the jirovince, nnwle a sniiih^r ai»)>oiiitnient. 'I'lie plenipt*- 
It'iitiaricn thus elected, disposed of ;ill the offices of the »»tate : they ap|a*iiite«l 
tliree persons out of each district Ji* the iiieiiihers of a i^uri of justice, whicii 
li.iiJ the absolute decision of all criminal causes, and decided the apjAeals iruni 
t.’ie cimrts of the bailiffs in civil caiisen. 

A similar c4jm>titution existed in ilrouingen, which was al'^o a part of nii- 
fient Friesland. 

ill (l\er>ssel, the states consisted of the deputie.s of the three lalies, and 

tlie possessors of all sucii noble estaU-s as were wrorth not less than twcii- 
tv-five tliousand ffurins. 

All the seven prov inces formed the aseembly of the states-general mid the 
lotincil of state. The states-geiieral possessed the ilignity id represeiitatioii 
anil the duty of superin tendance ; although, as it could deliberate, hut could 
iu»t resolve, it jKiSscssed, properly so called, no powder ; and the Hujireine au- 
th>irity resided in the magistracy of e>ery province and city. J he council 
of state, to whicli the executive power collided, consisted of tliree depu- 
ties from Holland ; the same nuinhef from Ciroiungen, tJvery^el, and 
l^trecht^ two from Zealand, and as many from tiuelders and I'rieslHiid. 
'J'hia assembly had the siiperintcndanco of the inflitar^’ department, and ad- 
^liiiistered the affairs of the Dutch Netherhuids; hut, on the other hand, tm; 
affairs of the barriers belonged to the states-gciieral, because this was not m* 
• pi-dperly a possession, aa a measure of precaution lor Die security of tiie com- 
mon wemth. , , , , . _ 

I'he m«»st important •ffuirs thus depended on the election of the magi*!- 
tracies of the towns ; which, for this reason, was conferred in times of danger 
«>n the hercHlitary stadtholders. , .1 . 

The stadtholder must bo a Protestant of the reformed religion il that 
dignity should descend to a female, the choice of her^liushaiul DoiH Ite unuly 
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br the ctatee-Reneral ; but diaU in no case fall on a kinf', or an electoral 
prince, or on any other than a Protestant of the reformeth churdi. A widow 
who should holdf the office of regent during the minority of her son, was not 
allowed to miiiry a second time. * . . 

'rhe court of Vrance, which was desirous of rendering’ Its frontier on this 
aide as secure ns on that of Switzerland, and of making as good use of the 
]>utch fleet as of the Swiss peasants, was always opposed to the stadtbolder: 
and England, for that very reason, was constantly attached to his interests. 
The republic was influenced sometimes on one side, and sometimes on the 
other, according to the alternate success of the diflferent factions. Sfvitzer- 
iund, from its situation, may remain for a long time without extuting much 
attention : but Holland lies on the ocean ; it had accumulated great wealth ; 
it dumineered in both the Indies, and possessed the Cape of Good Hope, the 
key of the east. 

j'lie barrier treaty, according to which the frontiers were to remain unal- 
terable, seemed to promise a more tranl^il state of affairs ; hence the land 
forces were reduced to a state barely sufficient for the occupation of the bar- 
rier ; and the fleet was employed only in convoying the East India fleets. 

The number and force of the ships to be equipped was determined by the 
states-gcnenil ; the land forces chiefly by the council of state : the admiralty 
college at Amsterdam contributed a third of tlie expense, and the remainder 
was defrayed by tlic other four admiralties. These colleges had the super- 
iiitcndance of the arsenals and docks: the armament and provisioning of the 
ships wat» managed by the captains. At the approach of the American war, 
ill the course oi uhicli the republic liecame involved in a contest with Eng- 
land, she equiiijied fourteen ships of the line, and eighteen frigates, which 
were manned iiy seven thousand nine hundred and twenty seamen, and c^ar- 
ried twelve hundred and eighty pieces of cannon, and which in fourteen 
mouths occasioned an exjieiiditure of alH>ut four hundred thousand florins. 

Hut the chief reputation of Holland, like that of Switzerland, is to be 
found less in her external relations than in her internal arrangements. In 
a country not twice as extensive as the territory of Bern, which requires 
more labour of men for the preservation of the dikes, on which its existence 
de)ieiid>4, ihan its whole jiruduce is able to 6up|M>rt ; none of whose harbours 
are excellent, and ^liusc coasts, the Texel and the Ziiydersee, are dangerous 
of navipitiiUi : — two millions of inhabitants gain their subsistence by perse- 
vering industry and gcnid iiiaijagenient, by whirli they rendered their coun- 
try , for long time, the richest district in Europe. This nation created the 
territory winch it ialiubits ; rendered it flourishing, and embellished it with 
noble productions of art. Commerce, by pviiig rapidity to the circulation 
of nuiriey, afforded facilities to the enterprises of individuals ; and the state 
was able to borrow as much money as it required, at an interest of two 
cent., and private fiersoiis at three per cent. The affairs of the East India 
coiiipany were regarded as the concern of the state, while their property was 
(u scrupulously respected as if it had belonged to an indii’idual citizen : this 
company, for a long time, made an income of twelve millions seven hundred 
thuiif^iid floriiiN, laid by two niilliuiis annually, and, after dividing the re- 
mainder, deposited two limidred and tweuty-flve thousand florins as a reserve 
against uiiforcs 1*4*11 coiitingeocics. 

All tbi'ir pros|»erity was the effect of good morals, as all their laws were 
fuuiidiHl on the system of manners necessary among a commercial people, 
which regards the idle man as the imly object of exmtempt, and endeavours, 
above idl things, to maintain the reput<ttion of the products of industry'. 
Each city devoted itsell cliicfly to the juirsuit of one branch of commerce, 
whum it conducted in the utmost perfection ; the spices of Asia came to* 
llollaqd. the ancient inhabitants of which subsisted on vegetables and fish : 
they sohl the silks of Perrua, and clothed themselves in woollen ; they ex- 
iKirted the keHiitiful productions of their looms, and used the cloths of Eng- 
land, which at that period were coarser ilinii their own. 

C'CiibUre has been lK*stowed on the distribution of the taxes; because an 
im|>ost was laid, amo/ig other things, on hread| in consequence of which. 
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Kevend brandies of manufactura were destroyed. Even the duty on tea has 
lieen blamed, because that article had been rendered a necessary of life hy 
habit ; and this taJ has been supposed to have been in a considerable dei^ee 
the cause of the enormous enhancement of the price of labour, which, how- 
ever, in so rich a country, was inevitable Turf and beer were also taxed. 
The theory of political osconomy has made little or no objection a^inst the 
tax of the fortieth penny on the sale of estates and ships ; a^inst tJie house 
tax. the duty on collateral inheritances, the taxes on servants, horses, and 
carriages, and on legal compacts. The necessities of the state demandeil 
irii'reilible sums from this country ^ which, although its uiicommotilv crowded 
fiopiilaflon u not a third part so great as that of England, paid taxes to the 
iiinoiliit of five millions two hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling. 

This state of affairs, however, could not possildy subsist without the most 
injiiriouB consequences to the commerce of the nation, which was at Jengtli 
almost entirely confined to the transfer of the productions of other countries : 
a kind of trade peculiarly exposed contingencies, and especially to the 
hazards of war. The most wealthy of the merchants liccame iliscontentcd 
with an administration which involved them in such expensive contests : and 
nothing but the love of their country, in which they had the privilege of 
taking part in public affairs, prevented them from seeking a more pnisjieroiis 
pi. ice ot residence. The great burden of taxation, and the miiJtituile and 
expensivenoss of their indispensable wants, c^>mpelled the Dutch to pay the 
closest attention even to the smallest profits : their expenditure in tlieir wars, 
their excellent institutions for the poor, and tlieir well paid instructors, are 
sufficient proofs that they knew how to make a noble use of tlieir gains. 

Ill the naval engagement off the Doggerbaiik, A. D. J7Sl,tlie world 
saw with iistoriishment their display of national honour and patriotism : hut 
it was altogether impossible that the Dutch, whose army now rontaineil only 
twenty-eight thousand men who had never seen fire, together with nine 
thousand Swiss and Germans, and a fleet of only twenty shijis, should prose- 
cute a war against the power of Great Britain, with tlio same siicceHs as 
w hen they had ten sliips of the line more than the English, and when the 
heroes of tlie house of Orange fought at the head of their armies, with the 
military prowess that distinguished them, in the cjiuse of liberty. 

A great ferment took place in the interior ; the wealthy arid ropuliIic:an 
citizens saw, with indignation, that the affairs of the state were rondiicted 
by the nobility, who were attached to the Orange party, and w'ere, for tho 
most part, involved in debt ; and discontent loosened the tie?, of coiifideiire, 
which had hitherto held together the inhabitants of the cities and those of 
tlie country in the different provinces, as well as the whole commonwealth 
of Holland. This dissatisfaction, how'pver, proved, that the lo\e of liberty 
w as not extinguished ; and rendered it prolmhle that, if this fi.Mioij were 
destined to fall under a foreign yoke, the most noble ]iarl of the community 
Would follow the example given by the I’horeaiis, (as tlieir iiiicc'-tors design- 
ed to do on the in\asiori of their country Iw Ltmis XIV,) and that their 
territory, the greatest monument of human labour, would become the prey 
of the waves. 


Germany. 

Having given you some account of tCe Dutch repiil>lic, allow me now to 
direct your attention, very briefh^ to the circles qf Germany — their |>opuhi- 
tion and resources. — There are few subjects Jess understood, in the present 
day,^ in England more especially ; and as ^his department of Eurofie was 
destined to act a very conspicuous part, in aftertimes, in the great drama of 
European TOlitics, you will find an attention to what I am about to say, 
very useful to you, in assisting you w^hcii you come to enter upon tho history 
of the French revolution. 

The ancient body of the German empire continues to be held together, 
in appearance, by the formularies of the g«>lden bull, the regulations of the 
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imperial elective compMi^s^ the peace of Westphalia, the decrees of the diet, 
the ordinations of the imperial tribunals, add the relics of /he feudal system! 

AH the princes of the empire who possess territories which were repre- 
sented in the council of princes at the diet of 1562, have also at this d^ a 
seat and vote in that assembly, either in person or by their deputies. 'Ilie 
counts, prelates and cities do not vote individually, but by their benches. 
The elertfirs, princes and cities, constitute three colleges ; the Protestant 
states form a separate body, of which the elector of Saxony, although him- 
self a Catholic. I-* the head ; because that office is permanently attached to 
the governing family of the electorate. The directorship of the collective 
diet is vested in the archbishop of lifayence. The emperor appainfs one of 
the princes as principal commissary, and nominates some jurist, well versed 
in the laws of the empire, as his colleague. 

The diet is opened by an imperial proposition : decrees of the rmirt, which 
are vrithin tlie province of the ]irineipal commission, representations, nru- 
)msa]s, references of the states and n<des from the powers, are laid before 
the imperial directors of the arch-chaneerj', who issue a dictatur, procei?d to 
adopt a rei^lution, to open the protocol, to collect the votes, and to frame a 
corresp^ding decree, which is finally laid before the emperor for his acceiit- 
nncc. Each college assembles separately : the comitial deputies have no dis- 
eretional vote or jaiwers, hut on .all occ<*isioiis receive positive instructions 
nim their respective courts. All differences of opinion in the colleges are 
recorded in the judgment, in case the dissidents require it. The emperor 
may either ralify or reject this judgment as he thinks fit : hut when the col- 
leges ;ire dividei In tlieir opinions, the states will not allow him to exercise 
the privilege of d(‘ridirig Iietweeii them. 

Hiisiiiess of an impoi*taiit and complicated or secret nature, may be con- 
flucted or prepared by a commission appointed hy the empire : but there 

questions relating to its formation, 
s*, which can in any manner he construed to relate to religion, or 

in rohition to ^hich the states do not choose to be considered as an united 
i separate themselves, or each individual insists upon 
mo ’Jhw! pnigress of the public husiiiess is totally 

♦.Jf . I ^ eounterjdeas, mterhicutions, secessions and endless coii- 

Jo ! I'l . ‘•^^"'Pletc the confusion ; and if the states were us equal 

to emh oihti- 111 ooMcr as the nobles of Poland, the decency and order of the 

r«rT..^l,m. .Vf^ I- ' *<• tl'i* abuses ;md irregularitiU « J.icli, 

whii-»i im..bi ‘',’1'“^ *" ■••'ssiKtiiiiif of its imperfect legislatiun, and 

wii It I, the whole structure. 

the cmi‘in'.*'*'n‘!!" ‘l'',*’;*’, ^ " representation in imniature of that of 

u ]ieri> t^if* i* ^ *u stitiitioii orif^iiiiilly j»rcvailed in every sovereignty; 

Idd! u, consisti?.g of prelutes 

PoVui.t ,Hvl »«t>*«rity of the prince on all im: 

I f liuw,. nu'iiil .^r ■ Iiitroductum of standing armies, the place 

si.ul . Io n," 1 - community 1, as been generally filled bv the more 

n-fer mc.‘s , ; . ' •’"*’* '*/ l•<-•^pL•tuaI frn'strating of 

bv the ri-icciii.il *" supreme bead of the empire, 

the iiiii...rir.i “I’rjiicaiions, and by the execution of the decrees of 


,1 . / — . iiius Iiy iiio Jturpetuai rnistrating ot 

hv tli<* riMci ihii! IrihunaK and io the supreme Iiead of the empire, 

the iinuerial CMiris t \ T f PI and by the execution of the decrees of 
suvceediiur av,. ■ u hJl'! I'ecoiningmore and more helpless in e\ery 

with the M f of this hapless class as are stigmatized 

iiw I iiprit i anil hi*. p,,w or ilhoiit.»-,»i,lrol or qucsticn. 

and eLiitWlwii? V. eoiupnicd Uf contain one million one hundred 

rJlriouKff Palatinate of the Rhino, the moot In- 

rpliiFioiifi ha^ e been comjielled to emigrate to America by 

g I lKr«.ecutuni. and hy <ither errors in the iiolicvof its oomnletelv den. 

JUid th<^ of Julurs and Berg are estimated at two hundred wdaxty thou- 

of florins • that* may amount to nine or ten millions 

oi norms, iliat of Banana is computed at five, or including the salt works 
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At e\% ; that of tiia I^alatinete at one million aereti hundred thouRHiid ; ami 
thnt of the Weat^alian territories at one million five hundred thousand. 
The surface of Bavaria and the Upjjjer Palatinate contains seven hundred and 
twenty-nine ; that of the other territories tu'o hundreil and forty square miles. 
The example of the neiglibouring Dutch, and the induence or political con- 
siderations, (^which prevented the exercise of so much oppression in a country 
to which Brandenbuf]^ had daima,) permitted and excited the most active 
exertions of Industry in the countries of Juliers and Berg^. The PiilatinateR 
groaned under the keepers of the rolls ; and Bavaria continued to suffer 
u nder all the prejudiM of the middle ages. The treasuries of lioth countries 
were over^^ieimed with debts incurred by prodij^ity and had administra- 
tion. Bavaria h^ to pay twenty-five miUions of annual interest ; and hud 
in return the sat^action of resounding the incessant praises of rich favou- 
rites, women, nodnistera, and cx>uRsellors. This extraordinary expenditure 
w'AS not occasioned by any duproportionate exertion of the powers of the 
country for the purpoM of raising a Tormidable military force ; for the army 
of the Palatinate consisted of nut more than five thousand five hundred men, 
although that state had eleven generals in ils pay : the B;ivarinti triMips 
amounted to eighteen thousand men, who were distributed in thirty regi- 
ments, but this state had some field-marshals-genersii in commission, ami 
the corps of officers constituted nearly a fourth of the whole army ; and ii 
was thought necessary, on account of a few vessels on the Rhine, to establish 
an admiralty. The income of the convents in Baviuria is estimated at two 
millions. 

The electoral territories of Saxony arc of nearly equal extent with those 
of Bavaria. Bat while the latter country contains only one great and thirty - 
nine smaller cities,' the former contains eighteen of great or considerable 
magnitude, two hundred and six of moderate size, and two millions two hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. The princes who luire the name of Frederick 
Augustus, left the country burthened with a debt of twenty-six iniLlioiis of 
rix-doUars: but the excellent arrangements of the states, and the regularity 
of the ruling prince, enabled the electorate to diminish its debt by at least 
one million two hundred thousand annually ; and with the remaining six 
millions two hundred thousand furnished by the revenue, to maintain a suit- 
able court, a well-organized government, and a military turce proportionate 
to the circumstances of the country. The army w'as high-spirited, and bril- 
liant in its appearance, and was augmented in proportion to the gradual r«‘- 
duction of the debt, until its numbers amounteu to twenty-five thousand. 
The soil of the electorate is not uniformly fertile, and its situation between 
Austria and Prussia, together with the profusion of Frederick Augustus tho 
First and of Briihl, had subjected the inhabitants to iiuiiierous miseries : but 
they surmounted ^ their difficulties, restored their country to prosperity 
by their admirable industry and good management, and distiuguibhed them- 
selves above all the other nations of Germany in the cultivation of the 
sciences, and the refinement of their language and manners. 

The electoral territories of Brunswick are generally speaking, of inferior 
quality with regard to natural fertility ; but are among the number of those 
in whieh the paternal care of the government has done much to com|>enButf^ 
for the penury of nature. Since the absence •of the reigning fimily, tire 
states of the eSuntry maintain an authority which, in the most important 
paftienlaie, is beneficially exerted ; and the degrqp of freedom which is en- 
leyed, pr c e or v e e among the inhabitants an attachment to their country, 
rhe troops, wMeh are enfi&ciently paid, odurageous and well commanded, 
amqunt to twenty thousand ; a number which is not unreasonably great in 
pr oportton to a population of seven hundred thousand. The inhabitants are 
more MUeroue then could be expected in a country of which extensive dis- 
tricta ooihiBt of irreclaimable heath ; and which, if it wera not for the an- 
nual milHon produced by the mines in the Hartz, would with great difficulty 
furnhih a revenue of four miliions eight hundred thousand fiorins. 

The electorate of Mayence, comprisiag a surface of one hundred and 
twenty-five square miles, contains three hundred anil twenty thousand in« 

Vox III. L 
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halutantn, and posscuRM a rerenue, Briring from custoiBB and from territorial 
imiNiHtfl, of one million five hundred thousand florins, ft maintains some 
thousands of troons ; and, as is usual in ^the armies of such states^ a great 
number of ii^nerais. , . , i 

The income of the elector of Treves is scarcdy one-third ns large as that 
of the last- mentioned prince ; and about two hundred and ten thousand 
florins of his revenue are furnished by Augsburg and EUlwangen. 

'I'he electorate of Cologne is so situated, with respect to Holland and 
Wehtiihiilin, that it is capable of becoming a state of political importance. 
Its revenue, including its receipts from Munster, is estimated at onesiillion 
two hundred thousand florins. " 

The siihjecN of the landgrave of Ilesse-Ca.sse), who is also count of Hanaii, 
may amount to nearly five hundred thousand ; and his revenue to three mil- 
lions. AValdock is his fief, and is still suitject to a number of mortgages for 
peril iiiar}' loans. He has ftlso the prospect of inheriting, at some future time, 
that part of tlic county of Schaumburg which still belongs to the counts and 
nobh* lords of the I..ippc- 

'J'lic last mentioned prince, if it had not been for the division of territory 
made by Philip the Miigrianinioiis, in the spirit of the sixteenth (;otitiiry, 
would htill have possessed 1 lie income derived from H esse- 11 on ihurg, amount- 
ing to ofi(‘ hundred thousand rix-didlars, as w'ell as that of Hesse- Darnistadt. 
'riio landgrave of tliis territory has a revenue of one million one hundrcnl and 
fiflv thousand florins, with w'hich he maintains his court, anil six thousand 
wefl disciidified troo|is. ilut the landgrave Maurice still further weakened 
the < 'assel liranch of the family, in order to furnish a younger son with a 
court and government at liheinftds and liothenliurg. Philip the; brother of 
the landgrave ('harles, augmented the family of Hesse with a very fruitful 
hraiirh which has the title of Philipsthal. 

'J'he doiniriions of Wiirtenbiirg are extremely fertile, and inhabited by a 
people of iirictoninon industry: the duke govi^rns according to ibe Jaws, by 
wliu'b the ancestors of his siihjeets and the venerable states of the eountry 
eiideavonred to limit or pr€*veiit the exereise of arbitrary }>ower. The po- 
piil.it ion of this stale afiiounts to five huriilrcHl and sixty or six hundred thf*ii- 
sand , and the revenue to about three millions of florins. 

'I'be two dukes of Mecklenburg have ahout two millions two hiinilred thou- 
sand subjects. 'Pbe income of the duke of Mecklenburg Si'bwf>rjn .'irnouiits 
to about three hundred thousand rix dollars, and that of the duke of Meck- 
lenburg Slrelilr. to one hundred thousand. 'Phe states of tlit*se dominMiiis 
fiiaiiit.'iin, with the utiriost solicitude, those riglits wJiieh in other parts of the 
enijnre are so much neglected ; and complain that the claims of their sove- 
reign on the Havarinn succession have been satisfied at tbeir expense, by the 
iiii|Yefliiiienl*« thn»wn in the way of appeals from his tribunals. 

The archhisjiop of Sa)/J*iirg, the only person of his dignity wlio is not also 
an elector, niiitl lament that the iiious w’pakness of his predecessor, misled 
by the artifices of selfish agents, should have deprived his delightful hills of 
a vnliirible part of their jNipulation, amounting to twenty-five or thirty them - 
s.ind industrious individuals, who have been compelled to abandon their 
native (niiiYitr\ , in order to preserve the privilege of worshipping God accord- 
ing to their ronsciences. I'be arr|ibi8hop now governs ub«»ut two hundred 
thoiisaml persons, and his revenue is estimated at about one million of florins. 

Ills neighlNYur, the proi'ost of llerchtholdsgfulen, has about five thousand 
subjects, who inhabit the shores of a picturesque lake: some of them are 
enijduyed in the preparation <»f Vail, and others in the manufacture of some 
elegant IrtflM which find a market in the ifiast Indies. 

But the eirrle of Sw abia alone contains four spiritual and thirteen tem^ra* 
prmcM; nineteen imperial prelates, tw'enty-six independent counts and lords, 
and thiKy-one imperial cities; it would be impossible even to name them 
all in the course of s<i brief a survey. 

imwrial cities enjoyed a high degree of prosperity, as long as the 
eommeree between Venux* and the North was earrieo on by way of Aup^- 
burg and Nnrombiirg • but the altcriition which has taken place siuoe Venice 
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and Egypt yielded to the maritime powers, in consequence of tlie discovery 
of the passa^ hy the Cape of Good Hope ; toc^ther with the oli^rchal op- 
pressions which have in many instances destroyed the spirit of the citizens, 
the injurious effects of Catholic and Protestant intolerance, and all the petty 
policy of the numerous municip^ governments, have destroyed their import- 
ance. Those communities of citizens so proud of tlieir independence ; those 
vigilant and undaunted defenders of the municipal rights; those members tif 
the empire who were so zealously engaged in efforts to ennoble their condi- 
tion and to iniaease their opulence ; are lost amid the crowd of powerful and 
wBiiike princes, and scarcely to be noticed in Frankfort, Hamburg, and other 
towns or inferior importance. 

Frankfort has been said to hold the same place with regard to Germany, 
as Dantzic to Poland : she enriches herself at the expense of those n<»hlos 
and |»eople whose luxuries demand a supply of foreign commodities ; by which 
means miUions are accumulated ^ a town containing only tliirty thousand 
inhabitants ; fieople of Germany, however, sell scarcely a tenth part bc» 
much to foreigners as they purchase from them. Hamburg is metre thiiii 
thre^ times as large os Frankfurt; and, as it is a sca-petrt, its speculations 
are holder and more extensive. Denmark contended against its freetlom. 
Holland envied its commerce; and its internal tranquillity w.'is freqiieiitlv 
disturbed by contests for power between the senate and the people: hut all 
tliese difficulties were overcome by the perseverance, industry, and intelli- 
gence <if its inhabitants. Of the three cities which still recall the memory *»f 
the great Hanseatic league, Hamburg is by far tlio most im^Kirtant. Liiheck, 
the second of these towns, wliicli maintained a long struggle with the nt»r th- 
em crowns for the dominion of the Ilaltic. and was frequently c^hligcti to 
contend for the preservatifm of its independence, was not nu>re than half as 
powerful as lluniburg: and Bremen, the third in importance, by its acti\o 
and successful industry, maintained and enriched a po]>ulation nearly e*]Mal 
to that of Gene% a. • 

If these considerable cities and countries, together witli all those nhich 
u’o have nut mentioned, had directed the whole iiiHueiice of their population 
and <ipii]euce to the attaiiimeut of one comniim object, what an empire and 
people w ould Germany exhibit ! External influence has how’cver succeeded, 
i>y means of the most strenuous exertions, in preventing such an union fnmi 
taking place, and in bestowing, on an impotent aristociacy, the name of 
German freedom. Both the |»ulitical importance of the empire, and the 
liberty of its inhabitants, have suffered in consequence of this abuse : yet the 
multiplicity of capitals lias been favourable to tlie pursuits of industry ; ami 
so long as the only question continues to l>e, whether the jieople shall ho 
giiverned by hereditary princes or by deputies, the preference w ill be found 
to he line to the former ; because the latter are only intent upon employing 
their transitory |>ower for their private interests. 

Denmark, a kingdom wliicJi formerly gave laws to nil Scandinavia, and 
which, including Norway and Holstein, is superior in extent tu the iniuiar- 
cliy of Austria, has lost a great part of its jMiwer during a long period of 
piMice, under the sway of a succession of weak though benevolent primers. 
The preservation of the national reputation and the foiiridatiou of its pnns- 
|>erity, ore to be ascribed to the excellent adminiKtratiuns of the elder and 
your^er counts Bemstorf. The former conferred a most essential benefit 
«>n his country ; inasmuch as, after the death o(the czar, Peter JJ J., who as 
duke of Holstein had threatened the iiidefiendence of Denmark, he maiiiigni, 
by negotiation, to extirpate this root of p^rfrctual contention and destructi^f 
wars, just at the moment when the ducal family Kmx;ee«led to the supremo 
power in the greatest monarchy of the earth : the whole of llolHteiri w;im 
transferred to the court of Denmark ; which, in return, gave up Oldenburg 
and l>elmenhorst. These last hereditary estates of the kings of Scandinavia 
and of the future czars, are inhabited by atioiit seventy-five thousand indivi- 
dual'*, and yield an annual produiM! of scarcely four hundred thoiivund flirrins : 
the court of Petersburg liesti^weil them on a younger hrancli of that family 
whw’h reside*'' at Ji itin .ind admiiiitter'' the .Tccul:in/cd bishoprirk <»f Luheck 
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Rut cviMi including; liolstein^ the population iif Denmark scarcely exceeds 
two millions, and its revenues nine millioiia of florins : and ftence the fert^ 
thousand trcMfps and the twenty ships of the line which constitute its mili- 
tary and naval lorce, cannot be kept in* activity during a few campaigns 
without sulfsidiary aids. 

Most nations have failed to reach an elei'ation commensurate with their 
resources : hut Sweden, on the contraiy, has sunk into a state of torpor, the 
cflfect of exertions disproi»ortionate to her strength. While other nations 
jipiM'ar sritrcely worthy of the good fortune which has attended them, Swe- 
den, by her spirit and intelligence, raised herself to a pitch of political gi«at- 
ness, fir lieyond the power of lier resources to maintain: even whej^ fortune 
at length deserted tlie arms of this uatioo, site strove, during a long course 
of years and amidst the turbulence of faction, to heal the wounds inflicted 
l>y her own heroic spirit ; and when at length she had lost every thing of 
wliich it was in tJie jMiwer of adversity to deprive her, slie retained the es- 
teem of Europe, the rernembramui of her lornier greatness, and an internal 
eonviction of tlic iKissihility of reexiveriug her lost im^iortane^. 

'I'he |H)pijlatioJi of Sweden, iiinounting to about three millions, is capable, 
under a iirudeiit administration, of sup)K>rting an army of fifty thousand 
men ; ami of providing (‘fleetiial means ior the prosecution of such wars as 
may lie necessary to muintaln the independence of the worthy successors of 
the (oihtaviises. Tins country is deficient only in that commodity of which 
merit is s<i frequently destitute, namely, in money ; hut even this instrument 
I', attainable hy the pursuits of industry and (‘oiiinierce, and by an able and 
.issiduoub attention to the political circumstances oi foreign courts. 


LETTER XI. 


V uw of the ajfaus o/dirat Uriimn^ Commence meni ami Progress of the 
^hnerican war, A. />. 177.> — H 


Ah I K the pca4*c ol iio.f, France paid to threat HriUiin ninety-five thousand 
iiounds, •'.terling, as a euiii pen suit ion for the Islands in tho West Indies, which 
iuul been wrestetl Inuii her during the late war, and wliicli were now' restored 
to her , uiitl the fiirtber sum of six liuiidreil and seventy thousand pounds, 
as a ransom fur the prisoner'^ of war. The king devottMl his share of the 
taptiires. ainountiiig to six liuridred and ninety thousand pounds, to the pu- 
blie fumls. In a lew ilays afterwards, the Rank of England paid for the re- 
newal of its cliarter. 0114' hundred and ten tlumsand (Kiiinds, and the Eaht 
India f'oiiipaiiy eiigageil to pay an annual ciiiitributiiui of four hundred 
tbuiis^uiil |Miiincls fnini tlie produee of its conquests. The national debt was 
duiiiiiiblied alioiit ten mil lions in tho space of twelve years ; and of the re- 
maiuing one hnudrctl anti t w-eiity-iiiiio millions, a fiintletl stock was cresated 
to tlie iiiiioiint ot tnie hiiiidretl anti twenty-four, paying interest. The sources 
ot public pros|K*rity were luiw ImshandtHl, and inc^culably increased by new 
man II fact 1 1 res, tlie progress of tke coloiiie.s and the dominion of the sea. La- 
luuir rose in vidue. and liecamo a premium for the increase tif population, hy 
which the nunibem tif those who had emigrated or fallen in war w'cre soon 
re|Miired. 

this period we may date a liew era in the science of Agriculture in 
Kfigland. ^ Of fort\ -two iiiillious of acres, which the country is computed to 
contain, eight niilfioiis imd a hfdf yielded as much corn, in productive sea- 
sons, as would Huificc t<ir the niniiitcnaiioe of five millions of its p«>pulation 
during five years. All the soli of the ceuntr\' became more prouiictive, in 
]»roportion as greater iittciition w,»a paid to accommodate the mode of cul- 
ture t4» the circuinstaiicck of each particular district. The incredible increase 
4u p.^ibtura^, ill thirty >cais. ihiiit>totl the exportation. Tho ordinary annual 
]»rodiice of w«k*| was estuiiatoil at mir millioi; tw«* bundled thousand poiin»ls 
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sterling ; and the manufacture of this oommodity quintripled its valiio. and 
p'lvc employment to one million and a half uf persons. In the year 17M6, Ire- 
iiind sent four hundred and fifty thrqisand ells of linen to the fairs, statedly 
held in July and Oetober^ in the city of Chester ; and in tho year 1771, the 
<|ii»iitity wiis doubled: and this was only half the quantity manufactured, 
j'he hi^h price of the necessaries of life, and the unequal distribution of 
tvrtHi 11 taxes, havinf^ diminished the manufacture of cloth in England, those 

Si iitland, which in the year 17^20, amounted to only three millions of ells, 
HI 1759, produced more than ten millions ei^ht hundred thousand. 

'riie*iiewjy acquired province of Canada yielded furs to the amount of 
t)irt*e hundred thousand, and the colonies thus supplied the materials fiir the 
i.uHiiifacture of hats. The various mines of iron, steel, copper, and tin, af- 
forded employment in various ways for four hundred thousand persons; and 
the ex|Kirtatiun of these articles, after supplying the home consumption, 
amounted to the annual value of six hundred thous;Lnd pounds. Forty thou- 
baiid persons worked in the mines of Cornwall; and as many more in the 
lc;ul, cupper, and coal works, in other iiarts of the kingdom. A prodigious 
number of families are supported by the manufactures of Shetfield, Leeds, 
aiifl other towns, in iron and steel. The coal mines of Newcastle extend 
iiuire than half a mile under the sea, and a thousand vessels are empluyeil 
111 conveying their produce. The herring fisliery, whieli hud been encouraged 
tiy a premium, annually produced one hundred and iil'ty thousand barrels. 
Tbe fisheries on the banks of Newfoundland, were carrietl on by the labour 
uf twenty thousand persons, and the produce in salt fish amounted to four 
hundred thoustind pounds, sterling. The whole exjiort trade of England 
iidwtnced from six millions and a half, sterling, which was its amount in the 
icign of queen Anne, to sixteen millions in the year 1775, and at the latter 
periiKl, the qu<antity of metallic specie in circuLatioii, exclusive of the paper 
currency was eighteen millions. Although the commerce with Europe was 
neglected for that with America, yet the trade carried on with Germany 
sometinies amounted to eight hundred thouKand |M>unds, sterling. I'be ca- 
pital invested in the \Wst Indies, consisting ot slaves, and build-* 

mgs, was, at this time estimated at thirty iiiillioim, anil the annual produce 
HI '«<ugar, rum, coffee, \'c. &e. was about loiir iiiillioris. 

'I'hese statistical statements, my dear son, I have given with the \ iew of 
enabling you to judge of the resources of the country at a moment wlien slie 
u.'is called by the impolicy of her rulers to plunge into :ui uiiuaturul 

^»itr with tiie moniliers of her own empire — a w-ar comniericed in raslinehs 
and folly — |»erHevcrcd in through a spirit of infatuntiuri — and terminating 
111 iliscomfiture and disgrace. To this subject, permit me now to direct your 
•ittentioii. 

A skirmish with a lM*dy of troops whom general Gage had ordered to take 
po!»session of the magazines at fjexingtoii, wim tlie coininenceuieiit of o|»eiA 
'^ar; and Gage priH'iaiined martial law, A. D. 17 75. The beginning of the 
I'oijtest was animated. The Americans exerted themselves in every possible 
way, to enlist Canada in their cause, either by pei>>iiasion or force; and 
man attack u^Hin Q 11 cl>oc, their geiiersil, Montgomery fell ; while on iho 
other hand, the English laid siege to Boston, and burni^ Cliurlestuwri. I'er- 
('eiving that the existence of their coiintsy was&t stoke, the Aiiiericaiis now 
^ave ixmsUtency to their cause, by adopting a regular fi^nn of constitution. 

1 he latter, however, was the work of years, and was destined to undergo va- 
^(Anus modifications, not merely arising fromkhe action and reaction of parties, 
hut bec:au8e it was necessary on one hand tn give an extremely popiil^ form 
V^- to a Tieople which was summoned to fime deatli in the caiiso 

oi liberty : and on ttie other, because it was impossible tu subiiiit sucli me.a- 
^-ure-s a.s anpeared necessary in a season of public danger, to the approbatiou 

the multitude. With regard to the prominent features of the coiistitii- 
ti'oi, one principle was every where predominant ; hut the variou'. repuh- 
licaii Staicb were dNtiiiguiblicd by slight shades of difference will* regard 
i*‘ li*rin, hilt .dl ende n (filled to »'xtile the energies of«the pco|dc I*} ciithu- 
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■iaun, and to direct their exertions by the mature deliberations of the 
ooni^ress. 

Apprehending that the contest wouli^ require a greater force to be called 
into action, than the country could conveniently supply. Great Britain con- 
cluded subsidiary treaties with the landgrave or Hesse Cassel, the duke of 
Brunswick, the princes of Anhalt and Waldeck, and the margrave of Ans- 
pach, for a certain number of their troops. Treaties of this kind were by no 
means unusual ; but the present occasion rendered them remarkable from 
the circumstance of the remoteness of the contracting powers from the 
theatre of war ; and still more from the natural love of fre^om ^bidi inter- 
estiMl the virtuous individuals of all countries in the cause of the Americans. 
Many awaited the result of the contest in anxious expectation, fearful lest 
iheHc regular troofis should be found to fuissess an overwlielming superiority 
over a mere militia. But America fought for her own children : and the 
result demonstrated that only the gresi^^est commanders — ^men possessed of 
courage — accustomed to victory, and embarked in a popular warfare, arc 
competent to avail themselves of the highest species of tactics. The Ame* 
ricaii war was conducted in so extrmirdinary a manner, as to lead many to 
Nup|K»se that the commanders of the British forces were induced to protract 
the C4»ntest from selHsli motives ; others contended, that the spirit of party ren- 
ilerefl them incHi>iilile of prosecuting the war w ith energy and vigour, affirm- 
ing that it WHS rather a ministerial than a popular quarrel ; while some attri- 
buted its rontinuance sind protraction to the talents of Washington, who was 
vesteil with the command of the American forces, and to the aggregate 
|Hiwcr of the colonies, adducing instances from history to prove that every 
great nati4iii had acu|iiired its freedom, as soon as it despaired of attaining 
it hy any other rne;inH. 

'J*he expe«lition of the English against Charlestown, and the siege of Que- 
bec were m»t jir<»ductive of any benehuial results; and all the coloni^ of 
Nortli America now united themselves in a general confederation for the 
preMerratitm of their independence. The court of Versailles, ever vigilant 
of its own political interests, and conformably to its usual policy of sup - 
p<irting ilie weaker party in all their contests against the power of its rivals, 
on liie news <if ihii, occurrence, resolved openly to adopt the cause of the 
AmericaiiM, wliich it had hitherto only favoured in secret ; and to deliver 
the n:n iu-atitiii of the si-as and the commerce of the world from tiie prepon- 
deraiu e, or rather the absolute control of the British flag. But a still mure 
extraordinary spectacle was exhibited in the conductor the king of Spain 
who, idlhough the stivereign and oppressor of South America, united his 
arms to those of France in order to promote tlie establisliment of a free staU 
in the northern division of the continent. But to dfi justice to the subject. 

It will l)e niM'essary t*i iro a little into the detail of the military and poilticjil 
occiirreiict»K connected with tliis iinfurtuiiute war. 

'I’he Aineritviii congress resumed its sittings at Philadelphia, May loth 
177.5, and measures were adopted for the issue of a paper currency for tlio 
su].IH>rt <»f the army, on the security of the United Colonies ; a name now 
first ndopteil to designate the American states. They prohibited all sup- 
jdies to the British fisheries in Newfouiidiaiid, with a view of retaliating un- 
<»ii Great Britain for the fl:fliery lulls; and so decisive was the blow thev 
thereby directed against the trade, that the greater number of British sliips 
were forcwl to return hoiKc uidadened. Apprised of the approach to New 
York of the British tis»ops that ^w'ere intended fur the subjugation of tlio 
province of Massnehusets, it was recommended to the inhabitants not to op- 
INwe an ineffectual resistance, but by retiring from the place to expose the 
troops to every inconvenience ; the consequence of which was, that the com- 
mercial town of Boston was almost entirely deserted. 

^ British generals, Howe, Burgovno and 

t linion, arrived at Boston, with a largo reiiiforccineiit of troops, including 
^yonii ivgimoiits fixuiy Ireland ; and the harbour was likewise filled w'ith 
Britibli siiips of w.n «llic continental coiigi*ebti parsed a resolution in June, 
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declaring the compact disaolved between the crown and the people of Mas- 
siiciiiiscts, by the violation of the cdiarter obtained from William and Mary ; 
and they recommended it to them to proceed to the election of a governor, 
assi»«tants, and house of assembly^ <»nformable to the original terms of their 
charter. About the same time they passed resolutions with a view of ob- 
structing suppHes both of provisions and money to the British army ; cre- 
ated a post-office, and appointed Benjamin Franklin its director ; in all 
which tney considered themselves to be fully justified by the undisguised 
hostility of the British government. One of the measures which congress 
at this moment adopted, and the wisdom of which was fuUy justified in the 
the resultjvwas the unanimous appointment of George Washington to the 
rank and station of commander-in-chief of the American forces. This illus- 
trious jmtriot was then in his forty-fourth year, and well known to his cxiiin- 
trvinen, not less by his many private virtues, than by the military skill and 
fliploniatic ability which he had evinced in the course of the seven years' 
uar. Nobly declining pecuniary remuneration at this arduous crisis of his 
ec»uiitr}'*B fa'te, he left it to his fellow citizens afterwards to appreciate the 
value of his services — a conduct which drew from congress an immediate 
I cs<»lution ** that they would maintain, assist, and adhere to him, with their 

lives and fortunes, in the cause of American liberty.'* Having modestly ez- 
jtressed a distrust of his talents, and of the little experience he had yet had 
ill military affairs, entreating the utmost indulgence of his constituents, he 
proceeded to visit the different camps that hud keen formed throughout the 
Cfiuiitry, and was everywhere received with joyous acclamations. Wartl, 
Piitriain, Schuyler, Montgommery, Lee, and Gates, were alioiit the same 
time invested with subordinate commands. Lee and Gates were Englishmen 
by birth. 

' About this time general Gage issued a proclamation, offering, in the king's 
rininc, a pardon to all who should lay down tlicir arms and irnmoiUately re- 
turn to their oc^ciipations, with the cxcjeptions of Samuel Adiims and John 
llantuick ; and declaring, that all who should not accept of this proffered 
mercy would he treated as traitors and reliels. It also proclaimcn martial 
law, till the laws were restored to their due ef^icac}^ But so little was this 
fionimeiit regarded, that Mr. Hancock was chosen president of the conti- 
nental congress. 

On the morning of June IGth, the English were alarmed by a cannonade 
of the king's ships, and on examining its direction, were surprised l»y the 
appearaiu'e of a redoubt and other works thrown up in the night, on an emi- 
nence situated on a |>eninsula to the north of Boston, and within the dis- 
tance of gun-shot of It, called Bunker's Hill. A cannonade also commenced 
from the town ; but tlie provincials had taken care to secure themselves 
from its effects. A detachment under general Howe debarked on 

t'harles River, to drive them from their station. The British troo|M as- 
(*eiided the hill untill they came within a short distance of the Americans, 
and as the troops approached the works, so hot a fire was opened u|Mm them, 
lliat they were thrown into confusion, and for a short time genend Howe 
Vlas left almost alone. The troops, however, soon rallied, and rushing upon 
the American works with fixed bayonets, they forced them in eveiy quarter. 
The Americxuis retreated to Cambridge without much loss ; but in this af- 
fair, which is said to have been conducted with more spirit than military 
skill, the loss of the British was two hundred and twenty-six kill^, and 
eight hundreil and twenty-eight wounded, including nineteen ciimmiasioriod 
efficers among the killed, and seventy an|ong the wounded. 

Americans was returned at four hundr^ a. id fifty. In the conflict, (y'harlM- 
tosm, situated at the foot of Bunker's Hill, and which had been «»ccupied 
*l>y a party of the Americans, was set on fire, and burnt to the ground. I hus 
terminated this dear-bought, and, in the end, this fruitless victory. 

In the beginning of July, genend Washington arrived at the camp before 
Boston, which, notwithstanffing its deficiency of every kind of stiires, the 
English bad made no attempt to molest ; but Washington contented hini- 
seif with continuing the bluclaade, and accustoming hyi undisciplined troops 
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to the of a mUitary life. -The Americans threw up works on another 

hill on their own side of Charlestown-neck ; and securingr their posts with 
strong redoubts, whilst they extended their lines to the fortifteations on 
Boatori-neck, th^ held the ISritish troopa closely invested in the peninsula, 
and rendered their situation very uncomfortable. The troops suffered muc^ 
from sickness and scarcity of provisions ; which last could only be supplied 
from England, and that at a vast expense ; for of* the great quantities tiiat 
were sent, cmly a small proportion arrived ^e and fit for use. The blockade 
continued through the year, during which nothing more occurred in this 
quarter that is worthy of record. General Gage returned to England in the 
month of October, and the idiief command of the army devolved cn general 
Howe. 

All the colonies now began to act with open hostility against the British 
government. Liord Hunmore, the governor of Virginia, found it neceraary 
to abandon the {wovince, and take refuge with his family on board a ship of 
war. lleing ofterwanls joined by a few loyalists, and some runaway negroes, 
he equipped a small marine force, with which, during the summer and au- 
tumn, he carried on a desultory warfare along the coast of Virginia. 

t)n the 6th .luly, the congress published a declaration of the causes which 
had induc^ the colonists to take up arms. They disclaimed every intention 
of calling in foreign aid, or of dissolving the union between Great Britain 
and America, and which they sincerely wished to see restored. This was 
followed bv an address to the inhabitants of Great Britain ; another to the 
p^ple of Ir^and ; and a petition to the king. Had there been any dispo- 
sition, at this time, cm the part of the British government to concede to the 
wishes of the cf>lotiists, a reconciliation might have been readily effected ; 
hiit^the op|Mirtuiiity wjis lof»t, aiul unhappily it never returned. 

J he first military manceuvre of Washington, in the spring campaign of 
1776, strongly evinced his abilities. As soon as his army was recruited, he 
made a movement as if intending to attack Boston. The attempt, however, 
was imreJy a feint ; and the garrison of that town discovered, to their great 
astonishment, that in one night he had fortified the whole chain of Dorchester 
frustrate every attempt at regaining them on the part of the 
iSritisli, he had chained together hogsheads filled with stones, to roll down 
the heads of the UHsailants. In consequence of this masterly stroke of 
the enemy, Boston and its harbour became untenable ; and Washington en- 
tered the town in triumph, where he found immense quantities of valuable 
stores, Uie barracks uninjured, and cannon fit for service. Jn fact, he found 
the place, upon the wliole, improved rather than injured by the possession of 
tlie royal army. The ]io|»e8 and efforts of Congress, and of the colonists in 
gener^, were encouraged by Uiis event, even in Canada, where they had 
most deiuitied. tiencrid Arnold erected batteries on the shores of St. JLaw- 
rem^e, and set fire to a nnuiber of houses in the neighbourhood. During five 
months the bK>ckado of i^uebec was kept up without intermissioii, until a 
general Carleton drove the besiegers back in great confusion. 

A^ut the month of April, large reinforcements of troops arrived from both 
England and Inland ; and a detachment from general Howe, and another of 
lureign trooM having auginenteti the army of Canada to thirteen tliousand 
msfi gsn^ Carleton pumied the route of the Americans to Trois Rivieres, 
a viU^ half-way hotireen Montreal and Quebec. Here a body of 

Americans hav w atta^^ the advanced division of the British troops under 
the oomm^ of general Buegoyne, was repulsed with great loea The nrovin- 
5^"^ th^selves under the neceseity of evacuatiiig Montr^ oniL 

Champlain, etetio^ themselves et 
Crown-pomt, where the British commander allowed them to occupy their 
™ present, unmolested. " 

■ft eampsign open^ auspiciously for Britain in the north, an 

Ilf ''®^5®Wuh her authority in the south. The governors 

roprosentsd, that in the middle and southern 
imvlnoee thero^ra a conudersble spirit of loyalty, but that the friends of 
ttntsin were ahraid tq. discover their sentimenu ; and that if a imwerful 
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force were sent from the mother-country to co-operate with them, tliey 
would immediately attach themselves to her cause. In consequence of this 
information, an armament was provided, and placed under the command of 
bir Henry Clinton and sir Peter Parker, with instructions to proceed to 
North Carolina, fiom the loyalists of which the most sanguine expectations 
were entertained. 

The fleet anchored off Cape Fear on the twenty-third of May ; but finding 
that nothing* could be attempted upon Virginia, general Clinton determincil 
to attack the city of Charlestown, and the fleet agiiin nnrliorcd off tlie h:ir 
of that town. On the twenty-eighth of June, the Bristol and Experiment, 
esicff of fifty guns, advanced across the bar, to attack the fort on i;>ullivaik’s 
Island. A most furious cannonade now commencctl from the shipping, and 
was returned with equal warmth from the fort, 'i'he ships, after Keeping up 
the fire till evening, slip^ked their ciiblos, and retired from the scene of ac- 
tion ; hut the Actieon of twenty-eight guns was unfortunately run jiground. 
and set on fire. The design on Charlestown was liowe\'er aharidoiied, and 
sir Peter Parker immediately set sail for New York. This failure of an at- 
tack upon one of the principal colonies, jiroved exceedingly iiiifavoiirahio to 
the British cause, by iiisjiiring the Americans with additional animation. 
Congress expressed its high approbation of the conduct of the officers who 
had so ably defended the fortress on Sullivan’s Island ; and the hopes of 
America naturally rising with her success, the state of V'irginia iiiKtnicled 
their representative to move in Congress, that America lie declared iiuleiieii- 
dent. Tlie debates on this subject M ere continued nearly a fortnight. John 
Adams was the principal supporter in Congress of the declaration of inde- 
pendence. On this important question, hoM cver, he w'as strongly ojiposed by 
Mr. Dickenson, a person of temjieratc ami pacific vicM's. On the (|U(‘htioti 
being put, there appeared six of the colonies to have voted on eillier side, 
and the delegates from Pennsylvania M-ere equally divided. In Maryland 
the delegates had lieen instructed, by a majority of seven counties to four, 
to oppose the question of indcfiendence, and they acted eonforinnhly to their 
instructions; but, having given in their votes, they withdrew froni the as- 
sembly. They', however, &came convineed iijum reilertion that their con- 
duct in this respect was unwise. The dread of being excluded from llie ge- 
neral confederation, and of being reproached liv the other states — |ierhaps an 
apprehension of their resentment, all combined to change their f>pinions, and 
gave a new turn to their conduct. These delegates were iustructeil to return 
to the Congress, and act in its deliberations as they thought m ould be most 
conducive to the interests of their country. 

The fatal day at length arrived, July 4th, w’hen thirteen British colonies 
in America declared themselves free and indepeiidimt states, abjuring all 
allegiance to the British crown, and renf»unciiig nil political connexion uith 
that country. Of this imjiortant document, the declaration of indeperidence, 
it ma^ be gratifying to give you in this place u suniinary of its (Contents. 
Thus it commences : — 

“ When, ill the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one jieople 
to dissolve the political bonds M'hich have connei’ted them with another, and 
*' to assume among the pow'ers of the earth, the separate and ecpial station 
** to which the laws of nature and of nnture| Clod entitle tlieni, a dei’eril 
respect to the opinions of mankind reffuires that they should declare the 
“ causes that impel them to the separation.” It then jiroceeds to state, that 
government being an institution for the hanpine^ of the governed, whenever 
•it becomes destructive of that end, it ought to he dissolved. Having laul 
down this general rule, it proceeds to enumerate tlie farts Mliieli, in llie 
, opinion of Congress, prove the British government of their «*<doiiies to have 
lieen destructive of its end. They allege, that, in every stage of their oj»- 
pression, they had humbly petitioned the king for redress, hut without effect. 

It is then declared, that " a prince, whose character is thus marked by every 
act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to ^ the ruler of a free people.”— 
We have applied, say they, also to our British brethren ; we have reminded 
^'them of the eircumstauces of our emigration and settlcmeut : we have 
Vot, III. M 
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'' mipealed to their native juahce and magnanimity, and conjured them, by 
the ties of our common kindred, to disavow those usurpat^ns which would 
“ inevitably interrupt oor connexion and correspondence : they have been 
** deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity ; we must therefore acqui- 
eaoe in the nec>efwity which denounces our separation, and hold them, as we 
hold the rest of mankind — ^in war, enemies ; in peace, friends." The dec^^ 
ration thus concludes : 

“ We, a]ipealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of 
" our intentions, do, in the name and liy the authority of the good people 
" of these colonics, solemnly puldish and declare, that these united colonies 
“ arc, and of right ought to he, free and independent states ; thaf^ thcfy are 
“ ahsolved from all allegiance to the Rritisli crown ; that all ]>olitical con- 
“ ncxion Iw^tween them and the state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, 
totally dissolved ; and that they have full power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and do all other acts and 
** things which independent states may oiaright do. And, for the support of 
“ this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other, our lives, our fortunes, and 

“ Ol'R sacred IlONOfTR." 

'I'he declaration of independence on the part of the Americans was the 
passing of the Riihieon ; and the points in dispute remained to be settled 
only by the success of arms. The conduct of the war on the part of Great 
Britain was now committed to general Howe ; and his br(»ther, lord Howe, 
was to be sent out to him at Halifax, with reinforcements from England. 
They were also vested with joint power, as commissioners under lord North’s 
conciliatory hill, to effect a pacification between the mother-countrv and her 
colonies. General Howe, impatient of his brothers delay, sailed from 
Halifax on the 1 Uh fif June, and about the end of the month arrived at Sandy* 
hook, near New York, to which place lord Howe, finding he had left Halifax, 
followed him ; and (»n joining him his lordship was, to his inexpressible grief, 
made acquainted with the American declaration of independency. He ne- 
vertheless resoWed to make an effort towards accommodation ; and with a 
view to this, he sent circular letters to the governors of the colonies, and a 
declaration to the colonists in general. He likewise sent a message to ge- 
neral Washington, and another t<i Dr. Franklin, who was now returned from 
England and chosen a member of tbc C-ongress, informing tbcni that himself 
and bis brother were invested with full powers for a pacification, and wished 
the step he had taken to be considered as the first advance to that desirable 
olij«>ct. Wasliitigton replied, that, from what had transpired, it w'hs obvious 
their powers extended merely to the granting of pardtins ; but that those 
oho had committed no fault needed no forgiveness — that the Americans 
o'ere only defending what they deemed their indisputable rights. I'he answer 
ohit'h Dr. Franklin returned wiis, that, preparatory to any propositions of 
amity or peace, it wiiiild he required that Great Britain should acknowledge 
the independence of America, reinilmrse the expenses of the war, and indem- 
nify the colonies for the burning of their towns. Lord Howe answered, that 
wlnle they held such sentiments, an amicable adjustment of tlieir differences 
was wholly impracticable. 

On the *.2^d of August, 177Q, the British army landed on Long Island, op- - 
positc to a large Insly of Americans wliich lay encamped near the village of 
Bmokline. Between the two armies was u ridge of hills intersecting the 
ishuid fWim east to west, tKVoiigh w hich lay three passes, each of whi<£ had 
t>een seized by the Americans, who.placed strong detachments to guard them,- 
In the c^’eiiing of the S6th the main Ixidy of the British army, under gene- 
rals Clinton, Perry, and Cornwallis, niarclied forward to gain the eastern 
pass, which they effected without difficulty. At niue the next morning the 
action commenced by a cannonade on the right wing of the Americans, and 
Clinton, by a suocessfiil manopuvre, havii^ turned the left wing, took the 
right in the rear, and immediately threw it into confusion. In their retreat 
to Brooklin^ general Sullivan and ten other American officers were taken 
prisoners. Their whole loss on this occasion was estimated at three thousand 
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men including one thousand prisoners^ while not more than three hunilrcd 
and "fifty were h»st by the British and Hessians. 

During the night of the 20th the Americans withdrew unperceived, and 
crossed &e channel which sepai^tea the island from New York, carrying 
with them their stores and part of their artillery. The British conimaiiuerK, 
however, resolved to push their success, and on the 15th of September the 
tnMips were landed on the island in which New York is situated, taking up ai 
position about three miles from the town. Washington, finding his troops 
ilispirited by their late defeat, thought proper to abandon the town ; and, in 
liis hasty retreat, left behind him ^tn artillery and military stores. Tlio 
ItriUsh troops then took possession of the city, which was soon after set on 
lire by some incendiaries, and nearly a third part of it was reduced to ashes. 

The British arms were now crowned w'ith a series of successes. General 
II owe having turned the works which the Americans still oceaipied at King’s- 
hridge, marched against Washington, who, aware of the inferiority of his 
troops, wiis too wary to be brougnt to an engagement. 'J'lie British forces 
stormed Fort-Washington, and took two thousand six hundred men prisoners 
nf war. They next seized Fort- Lee, and overran New .lersey as far as Bruns- 
wick, while general Washington, who had passed Die north river to prided 
thr»so provinces, was obliged to retreat before him to Neuark, and from 
thence, breaking down the bridge over the Raritan, to PriiiiM^‘towii. 

The American army was at this time so diminished hy desertion and defeat . 
that its commander, in his flight to the Delaware, liairiittle more tliaii three 
ilioiisand effective men to ac4X)m]iany him. Rhode island yielded to the 
British forces with little opposition. 'Lord C^ornwallis was fully aware of the 
wretched plight to which the affairs of the colonists were now reduced ; hut 
having pursued the retreating army to Brunswick, ho was prohihited hy the 
eimimander-in-chief from a further pursuit, though he expressed his saiigiiiiie 
hope of being able to disperse the army of \Vashinglon, if allowed to follow 
it, or at least to capture his heayy baggage, before he could cross the Dela- 
ware. But general Howe persisted in rei'allin^ him. The sun of American 
iiidopcndenco now seemed to be on the eve of siiikiiig into total darkness ; 
hut from the negligenc:e of those who wished fur its extinction, it soon roM) 
ngaiii W'ith renewed lustre. After an interval of several days, lord Cornwallis 
ohtaineil permission to advance to Trenton ; and tiio viui or his army reucheil 
the Delaw are, at tho moment the rei&T'guzird of tho Americans had gained 
the op|Hisite shore. 

Among the incidents which at this time threw a gliHiiii on the affairs of 
America, was the rapture of general Lee, who commanded a liody of the con- 
tiuental forces in the province of New York. 'J'his officer, who was hy birth 
•111 Kiiglishnian, was not only regarded its an able coniinuuder, but was pecu- 
liarly obnoxious to government, who viewed him in the light of a desertiT 
iroin the king's service, the resignation of his commission not having been 
•accepted. He was on his march w'ith the few men he could keep together, 
to join genera] Washington, and bod taken up his quarters in New Jersey, 
•'ll some distance from the main body. Intelligence of his situation lieiiig 
communicated to colonel Harcourt, ho puslied on with a party of light hor^*, 
>irid, eluding tho guard, seized the sentries, and carried off the general with 
a rapidity that prevent^ any rescue. Ilis capture was a groat triumph to 
the British, and equally morticing to the colonists. Wasldngton offoretl to 
exchange six field-officers for him ; but the tender w'os rejected. Lee was 
committed to close custody ; and it is supposed that a resolution h^ been 
^aken in £ngland to make him undergo tlio utmost rigour of martial law ; 
hut it was determined by Congress, that full retaliation should be made, on 
. the iiersons of prisoners in their hands, fur any violence that should be used 
towards him. 

But in the midst of these disasters and discouragements. Congress pre* 
"orved a firm countenance, and retained an unvaried appearance of dignity. 
^ >11 the 4th of October they signed a treaty of perpetual union and confsde* 
I'ai'y between the thirteen colonies. They also set tl|pmsclyes assiduously to 
devise means for levying a new army, and providing fiecuniary resources for 
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itB support. On tlie loth of December they published an address to the 
people in f^eneral, for tlie purpose of animating them to recistance^ expa- 
tiating on the relentless and inhuman manner in which^ they affiraed^ war 
was carried on by their enemies. The ill* success of the American arms 
began^ however, to produce internal effects as much to be dreaded as those of 
external force. Timidity and discord generally prevailed among them, ^ter 
the taking of New York, a petition signed by a great number of the inha- 
bitants, was presented to general Howe, declaring their acknowledgment of 
tlie supremacy of Great Britain, and requesting to be received into the king’s 
peace and protection ; and it was followed by another of a similar tendency 
from tlio people of Long Island: several of the leading men in Pennoylvania 
and tho Jerseys also went over to the commissioners at New York. These 
pr<iceedings induced general W^ashington to detach three regiments to the 
jdace, a measure which gave a check to the movements of the disaffected. 

On the approach of winter, the British army went into cantonments, form- 
ing an extensive chain from Brunswick on fhe river Raritan to the Delaware. 
Among these posts, Trenton, which was situate on the Delaware, was occu- 

I iied by colonel Rail, with three battalions of Hessians, and some British 
ight horse and chasseurs. Washington formed the design of surprising 
them, and, with that object in view, pushed a corps across the Delaware on 
the of Decemlier, which making a sudden attack on their picquets, 

brought Hull to their assistance. The latter received a mortal wound ; and 
the Hessians, finding tliemselves repulsed in their endeavours to retreat, sur- 
rendered prisoners of war, to the number of nine hundred and eighteen, 
’riiis success revived the drooping spirits of the Americans, not only as it was 
a turn in the tido of their affairs, but especially as it was a triumph over 
those whose ferocity and rapacity they equally dreaded and detested. Another 
of its effects w;is the return to their colours of many of their own brethren in 
arms who had deserted them. — While the American cause was undergoing 
these difficulties, their situation attracted the attention of many of the 
powers of Europe, who beheld them with a favourable eye, actuate in all 
probability by a spirit of jeidousy tow'ards Great Britain on account of her 
naval Niqieriority. The ports of France and Spain w'ere opened to them, 
both fur trade and fur the disfiusal of their prizes. Artillery and military 
stores were sent to the colonics, and several French officers and engineers 
entered into their service. The great increase of American privateers, some 
lif wliicb, ill the West indies, were French ships liaving taken out American 
i'oinniissioiis, with few or no American seaineii on board, together with the 
large firmunieiits fitting nut in the French and Spanish ports, occasioned tho 
British ministry to put sixteen more men of war into commission, and to 
issue proclamations increasing the bounty for entering the navy, recalling 
Keatiien who w ere in foreign service, and laying an eniburgu on the exporta- 
tion «>f provisions. 

Had general Howe followed up hi.*; successes at this period, he might, in 
all huiimn probability, have brought the conte.st to a speedy and succes^ul 
isNiie for lireat Britain. But his negligent inactivity gave general Wash- 
ington the opportunity he desired for strengthening his army and improving 
its discipline. Having allowed the spring to pass away without any spirited 
effort, tne British general at 'length ^thought it prudent to advance against 
the enemy. It was now the nionth*of June, and the American army was 
ported at .Middle-hrook in Neiv Jersey, behind a ridge of strong heij^ts near 
the river Uarit.iri. The army at this .station, exclusive of a small body of 
cavalry, diti not exceed eight tlichisand five hundred men, of whom more' 
tliMfi one half lind never been in the field of battle. General, now sir Wil- 
liam Howe, and knight of the bath, endeavoured to draw them from their 
pi*st, by a feigned retreat. AVa.sluiigton fell into the snare; he detached a 
part ol his force under general Green to harass the English, and he himself 
advanced from his camp at the head of his main iHidvj while lord Stirling 
conducted another division. Howe, concluding that fie now had an oppor- 
iiiiiity of bringing Uie (»|ieniy to action, recalled his troops, and sending lord 
i'uniwallis to secure the height^, marchinl to attack the Americans at Quib- 
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bletown. But Waaliiiiffton, now sensible of his error^ by rapid movements 
reipiined his cajntf ; and lord Stirlini^ only sustained a trifling check. Thus 
di^ppointed, sir • Howe retiredto Staten Island ^ from whence^ after an 
unnecessary delay, he proceeded sea to the capes of the Delaware ; but 
dueling that the Americans had obstructed the navigation of that river, he 
sailed to Chesapeak Bay, and disembarked his army in Pennsylvania. Ge* 
iieral Washington had ^ready arrived in that province ; and having consi- 
derably augpnented his army, he was not unwilling to risk an engagement 
for the protection of Philadelphia. 

Hawng received information that the English army was advancing, on the 
1 1 th of Se^ember, to attack his right wing near the Brandywine, the Ame- 
rii'an general made the necessary dispositions to receive them, and a smart 
action ensued. But the undisciplined troops of Washington were thrown 
into confusion, from which th^ only recovered to be again disordered by the 
vigour of the British arms. On this occ;ision, the Americans sustained a 
severe loss, while the sacrifice on tfie part of the English was very inconsi- 
derable. Sir W. Howe than began his march towiirds Philadelphia, the 
enemy retreating as he advanced, and entered it on the 26th of September, 
Congress having previously removed to Yorktowu in Virginia. 


LETTER XII. 

History of iho A mcrican war continued, — Prance and Spain take part with 
the iJolonies. — England declares war against both countrics.’-^importani 
naval operations, A. I), 1778*1779. 

While these tilings were in progress in the middle states, affaira of some 
moment were transacting in the northern, to which wo must now revert. A 
plan had been formed for penetrating, by the lakes of Canada, to the north 
of Hudson’s river, as far as Albany, in order to cut off the communication 
between the northern and southern colonies ; and the execution of this en- 
terprise was committed to general Burgoyne, in whose abilities much confi- 
dence was placed. The regular force entrusted to his command consisted of 
seven thousand two hundred men, British and German, with a train of artil- 
lery, besides a number of Canadians and several tribes of Indians, who werci 
allured by presents and promises to take a part in the expedition. Burgoyne, 
nho hod passed the preceding winter in England, tcaik the command of this 
force in the beginning of July, and advanced to the attoede of Ticonderoga, 
^ liicrh, on his approach, was deserted by the Americons, who being pursued 
and overtaken in their retreat, were routed M'ith great slaughter. They 
•'ifter wards abandoned Fort Edward, and retired to Saratoga. The British 
trcHips were at this time full of spirits, and elated with their sucM^ess, while 
dejection and dismay prevailed among the provincials. The New England 
states, however, exerted themselves greatly to collect troops for tlieir dcs- 
fence, and general Arnold was sent to reinforce their army with a train of 
artillery. The American forc^ were aiic^rea^ng daily, from the very c»u8e 
which was expec:ted to operate in a cxintrary direc:tion — namely, the cruelties 
committed by the Indian savages, which obliged*every inhabitant to arm fc»r 
*hi8 own protec:tion. About this time, to 9 , the Britiu troops encampesd be- 
fore Saratoga began to sujffer cxinsiderably from the want ot provisions ; and 
• c»ne of their detacdiments, being sent to gain possession of a depot of storc»s 
collected at Bennington, was almost entirely cut c»ff by the provincial militia. 
Another detachment, commanded by cM»lonel St. Leger, was obliged tci relin- 
cjiiish an attempt on Fort Stanwix, leaving behind them most of their artil- 
leiy and stores. 

During these transactions, a large body of provincials had been cxiUected 
under general GnUm, an officer of English birth, but who had entered the 
AinertCfiu service;, and on whom Congress bud placed much reliancre. Bur- 
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goyoe having fanned the project of erom&ag Hudson's river, in order to join 
general Clinton at New VWk, began his march about the middle of Septem- 
^r, and on the 19th of that month came in front of the American army at 
Still- water. A severe but indecisive aetion took place, and each army in- 
trenched itself in its position. The Americans were now continually receiv- 
ing reinforcements, while the British were daily weakened by desertions 
among the Canadians ; and the Indians having no longer any expectation of 
pluialer, abandoned the army at a moment when their services were most 
needed. The British troops had been under a short allowance of provisions 
sffme days previous to the 7th of October, the day on which general Bur- 
goy.'ie began his retreat towards Saratoga. Being under the necessity of 
dislodging tlie enemy, who nearly surrounded him, the general placed him- 
self at the head of &fteen hundred men, and advanced to fon^ a passage. 
'J'lie enemy perceiving the lines weakened by this movement, fell upon the 
left and centre, whidi being overpowered by numbers, were compelled to 
retire within the lines. The American^ closely pursued and stormed them 
ill different parts ; but general Arnold, who had the command, being wouml- 
ed, and night coming on, they were obliged to retreat, though not before the 
Gerniiui iutrcnchments had been carried sword in hand, which greatly en- 
dangered the whole camp. 

During the night Burgoyne changed his ground, and occupied another 
fttrorig post. The following day he o^red to renew the battle, but the Ame- 
ricans declined it, having taken means to enclose the British army, and 
secure an easier victory. Tiie British general again made a similar retreat, 
and arrived at Saratoga on the loth, where he found all the passes secured 
hy the enemy. No hope now remained but that of reaching Fort Bdward hy 

rapid night march, and crossing the river : but he was informed that both 
the road and the fort, as well as the opposite bank of the river, were beset 
by tlie enemy. A council of war was then held, and the unanimous result 
was, that nothing remained for them but to open a treaty witli general 
Gates. A convention was the consequence, by which it was agreed, that the 
British troops should march out with the honours of war, and then la^ down 
their arms — to embark from the port of Boston for Kurupe, on condition of 
their not serving again in America during the present war. On this occasion 
the conduct of general Gates was characterized by the most honourable feel- 
ing : he would not permit any of his own soldiers to leave the lines to bo 
bpei*taturs of the piling up of the Britisli arms. The number of the British 
troops that surrendered <iu this occasion was stated at live thousand seven 
hundred anil lifty-two men. Thus ended the Canadian expedition, in a 
result which not only raised the hopes of the Americans, but encouraged 
France and Spain to take part with them in the contest ; thus verifying the 
prediction of ]<ird Chatham, in those ever-memorable words, France and 

Spain are watching the maturity of your errors." 

It may be proper fur us here to suspend the narrative of American affairs, 
ill order to glance nt the proceedings of the British parliament, which now 
ossumetl a considerable portion of interest. 

The British parliament resumed its sittings in the month of November, 
when Uie debates turned chieffy on American affairs. The unfortunate re- 
sult ul the Canadian expeditio/i, the plan of which is said to have originated 
with the officer to whom its execution was intrusted, had not then reached 
Eiiglaud, or at least w'us uo9 generally known on this side the Atlantic ; but 
it could not long be concealed, an<^ the developement of it su^ected the mi- 
nistry to must bitter sarcasms and taunting invectives. The lofty style 
of tbe British manifesto issued by general Burgoyne on his taking the com- 
mand of the army, became a fit subject for ridicule. It warned the colonists 
of the dangers impending over them should they resist his majesty's arms, 
and rhetorically am^ified the terrors of a savage foe let loose upon them. 
Lord North was styled the political Saiigrado, who prescribed bleeding for 
ills of every description ; and who, if mortal symptoms appeared to attend 
his practice* would still persist in drawing more blood, because his reputation 
was staked ou this effectual remedy. The mmistry deprecated the 
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of this merdlen Btorm, and endeavoured to allay It by apparent dejection, 
and an acknowled^ent that they had been unfortunate. 'I'his, however, 
afforded no reparation for the diagraoe which the British arms had sustained ; 
and as the means of inTeBti^tin|p whether it ought to be attributed to the 
ignorance or incapacity of the ministi^, lord Chatham moved, that there bo 
laid before the House copies of aU orders and instructions given to genenil 
Burgoyne rriating to the expedition: the motion, however, was n^mtived. 

During the recess of parliament, the spirits of tlie ministry, which luul 
evidently been at a low ebb, began to recover their buoyancy, in conseiiuoiico 
of thg numerous volunta^ tenders that were made by private individuals 
and public bodies, for raising new regiments to supply the loss of general 
Burgoyne’s army ; and it was now determined to prosecute the war witli 
redoubled vigour. 

On the 17th of February 1778, lord North, who appears always to have 
kept the object of conciliation in view, brought two bills into the cximmons ; 
one for the purpose of declaring thb intentions of parliament concerning tlio 
exercise of the right of imposing taxes on the colonies ; the other to onnablo 
liis majesty to appoint commissioners, with powers to treat upon the means 
for quietirtf the disorders now subsisting in America. In his preliminary 
speech he declared, that it had always been his opinion that American taxa- 
tion could never produce a beneficim revenue, and that he had never i>ro- 
posed any taxes on the colonies ; it was his misfortune to have found tlieiii 
taxed when he came into office. He justified the coercive acts, on the 
ground that they appeared to be necessary at the time, though they bad 
produced effects which he never intended. With respect to the proposed 
commission, his lordship said, that it was proposed to treat with the l^oii- 
gress by name, as if it were a legal body ; to order a suspension of arms ; to 
suspend all restrictive laws, and grant all sorts of pardons and immunities ; 
to restore to any of the colonies their ancient form of constitution ; and 
uhere the king nominated governors, council, ^c. to nominate otliers till liia 
pleiuure were known. 

This motion of the minister excited expressions of strong disapprobation 
from the Tory part of the house, and some of the country gentlemen loudly 
complained of the deception practised on them relative to American tiixatiuii. 
On the other hand, the pro^iositions were in general approved hy the op|K>- 
sition, though accompanied with some severe remarks im the fruitlesHiiess 
of a war, the obiects of which appeared never to have been understood, and 
were now entirely renounced. The hills, however, passed with some amend- 
ments, one of which was a clause for the express repeal of the duty on tea. 

J n the debates which these bills ^ve rise to, tlie members of opjiuKition 
inveighed strenuously on their inefficiency at the present moment. They 
c<»nteuded, that they were aubstantially the same that were proposed by the 
duke of Grafton in 1776, and which, had they been suffered to pjiss at that 
time, might have put a stop to farther hostilities ; but matters were since 
that time grMtly altered, and much to our disadvantage. There was, huw- 
liver, something like a chance, and they would not impede the execution of 
A plan whi^ had conciliation for its object. Mr. Fox, in particular, was 
severe upon the minister, whose arguments, said he, might lie col- 
'I lecied into one point, his excuses comprise<rin one apolu^, in one word — 
I' ignorance; a palpable and total ignorancse of America. He had expected 
** mu<di, and Lm been disappointed in every thing. Necessity alone had 

compelled hi% now to speak out." Mr. J'ox then assured the house he had 
It from unquestionable authority, that a treaty had been sioned at Paris, ten 
_ days before, between France and the American colonies, whereby the former 
' acknowled|^ and entered into an Alliawfla with the latter, as an independent 
state ; he called upon the minister to |rive the bouse satisfaction on that 

interesting point. Lord North reluctantly acknowledged that it was too 
probable such a treaty was in agitatuMi, though he had no authority to pro- 
nounce absolutely that it was concluded. The duke of Grafton, in the house 
uf pe er s, put the same question to ministers, whsn lord Weymouth, the 
■•cretary of state, answered, that he knew nothing of any such treaty, nor 
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« had he received any euthentic infonnation of its beiageithw to «»««»•* or 
" in contemplation." Vet, a few days Vorth d^vered a 

- mesMiae from his sovereign to the commons, and lord Wmrmouth to the up- 
Iier^iue, informing them that “a rescript had been delivered by the am- 
« bassadorof his most Christian Majesty, containing a direct avow^ of a treaty 
of amity, commerce, andmlliance, recently concluded with America ; in con- 
'^sequence of which offensn^e communication, his majesty had sent orders to 
his ambassador to withdraw from that court ; and relying on the zealous 
8u|»i)ort of his people, he was prepared to exert all the force and resources of 
" his kingdom to repd so unprovoked and so unjust an aggression/* Ad- 
dresses were carried through both houses, containing the strongest ^ssu^ances 
of support. 

On the 7th of April, the duke of Richmond, in supporting an address to 
tlie tiirone on the stJitc of the nation, declared his conviction of the neces- 
sity of an immediate recognition of American independence. As the discus- 
sion was expected to take place that da}*^ lord Chatham appeared in the up- 
per house, tottering under corporeal infirmities, and supported by his son, 
Mr. William Pitt, and his son-in-law lord Mulion. When the duke of Rich- 
mond had concluded his motion, lord Chatham rose, and, after lamenting 
that his bodily infirmities should have prevented his attending to his duty 
at HO important a crisis, he declared that he made an effort beyond his 
strength to appear there that day, perliaps for the last time, to express his 
indignation at the idea of yielding up tlie soiereignty of America, ne then 
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I rejoice that the grave has not closed upon me, that 1 am still alive to lift 
up my voice against tlie dismemberment of this ancient and noble monarchy. 
** Pressed down as 1 am by the load of infirmity, 1 am little able to assist 
my country in this most perilous conjuncture ; but, mv lords, while J have 
sense and memory, 1 wilt never consent to tarnish tne lustre of this na- 
" tion, by an ignominious surrender of its rights and fairest possessions. Shall 
a people, so lately the terror of the world, now fall prostrate before the 
‘‘ house of Bourbon ? Is it possible ? 1 am not, 1 confess, well informed of 
** the resources of this kingdom ; but I trust it has still sufficient to main* 
** tain its just rights, tliough I know them nut. Any state, mv lords, is 
** better than despair. Liet us, at least, make one effort, and, ii we must 
fall, let us full like men.'* The duke of liichmund requested his lordship 
to fKiiiit out the m<Mle of making the Americans renounce their indepen- 
dence, adding, that if he could not do it, no man could. Liord Chatham rose 
to reply, but preasing his hand to his heart, be sunk to the floor in a convul- 
sive nt, and Uie house was cleared. On the 11th of May he expired, in the 
70th year of his age. llis remains were honoured with a public funend, 
his debts paid by the nation, and an annuity of four thousand pounds, out of 
the civil list, was settled upon the earldom of Chatham. 

General Bur^yne arriving from America, a court of inquiry into liis con- 
duct was appoin^ ; but the ^neral officers of which it was composed re- 
ported, that in his then situation of prisoner of war to the congress, no cog- 
nisance could be taken of it. The mneral demanded a court martial, which 
was refuted on the same grounds, no then brought his case before parlia- 
ment, and motions were made^in both houses for an inquiry into the causes 
and circunutanoes of his surrender ; liut they were defeated by the influence 
of the ministi^. He was refused admittance to the royal presence, and was 
ordered to rmoin bis troops, whom the congress refused to^ugn* .until the 
convention of Saratoga had beeni formally ratified by Grd|iBtiori. a violent 
general refuMd a compliance with this, and was therafore depnveu oy c Jj' 
kiw of all his mihtary commands. 

The gnod armiM passed the winter near to each other, in a state of total 
inaction. The Britira troops had taken up their quarters at Philadelphia ; 
the Americans were in huts at Valley Foige. Some predate^ expeditions 
undertaken Iran nUadelphIa in the spring, and others from IUiom Island, 
suc^ceeded in the pillage and destruction of American property in the Jer- 
seys, and on the banks flf the l>elaware, to a laigc amount. The Americans 
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compJMned of of these things as being nets of cruelty and wanton ng- 

gre^on. 

In the beginning of May, Congress received copies of the treaties of alii- 
.'ince and oommorce concluded between France and tbe L/nited St<itos ibe 
intelligence occasioned p-eat public rejoicings, ani raised the spirits of tiic 
jieople to the highest pitch. Soon after, sir Henry Clinton arrived at Plii- 
Ldelphia to take the command of the ICnglish army, in the place of sir Wil- 
liam Howe, who returned home. 

Ill the month of June, the three commissioners appointed by lord North s 
nmcilAtory bills, namely, the earl of Carlisle, Mr. Kdcn, ami governor 
Johnstone, arriv^ in the Delaware. The concessions which they were oni- 
'jHiwercd to tender were so ample, that, at an earlier period, tliev could 
scarcely have failed of acoeptanee ; but it was the misfortune of the iiinglish 
ministry to be always out of season with their measures of conciliation. 
However, they were submitted tosthe consideration of Congress, among 
uhom they produced considerable debates; and on the 17th of June the 
president returned an answer. In this document it was remarked, that the 
acts of the British parliament, and other papers emanating from the ministry, 
were so framed as to imply that the peoule of the United StatiM4 were sub- 
jects of the crown of Great Britain, frliicli could not be admitted. It was 
further said, that they would be ready to enter upon the consideration of 
a treaty of peace and commerce, not inconsistent with treaties already 
t^uhsisting, when the king of Great Britain should demonstrate a sincere dis- 
position to that purpose ; the only proof of which, however, would he, the 
explicit acknowledgment of their independence, or the withdrawing of his 
fleets and armies. 

A war with France being now considered as inevitable, it was deemed ex- 
pedient to evacuate Phil^elphia ; and accordingly general Clinton rotireil 
in the month of June to New York. The troops w'crc transported across 
the Delaware witliout molestation ; hut in its march the army was harassed 
l>y American detachments, and by an advanced corps under general Lee, 
who liad been exchanged and restored to his military station. 'Fhc British 
uere encumbered w'itli such a quantity of baggage, including provisions 
which it was necessary' to carry with tliem, that their line of march extended 
twelve miles, and the extreme heat of the weather rendered their advance 
still more slow and toilsome. Their course was directed to &indy-liook ; 
hut when they had arrived at a place called Freehold, they were overtaken 
by some detachments of the American army, and brouglit to a partial action 
.on the 28th of June. The valour and good conduct of the British troops, 
and tlie ^ill of their commanders, extricated tliem u ith a moderate lohs 
from their peirilous situation, after fatigues, the severity of which may he 
estimated from the extraordinary circumstance, tliat fifty-nine of the sol- 
diers actually died without a wound, merely from the effects of toil and the 
heat of the climate. They reached Sandy-Hcaik on the last dny of June, 
^hith^ lord Howe, with his fleet from the Delaware, had arrived on the 
preceding day. 

rhe attention of the BritisJi government was now directeil to the mari- 
time preparations of France ; and intelligence )yas obtained that tliirty-two 
!i>ml of the Line, with ten or twelve frigates, were lying in Brest harbour. 
Great efforts were consequently made to coHject a naval force, able to cofte 
with that^^ '’^’French. Admiral Keppel, who was destined the com- 
* } 'J*®™^amouth only six sail ofc the line fit for immediate ser- 

13th of June, however, he was enabled to put to sea with a 
.fleet of twenty ships, and the luomise of a speedy addition. Proceeding to 
the Bay of Biscay, two Frencn frigates, with two smaller vessels, were des- 
cried taking a survev of Bie fleet. As war hod not ^ct been declared be- 
tween England and France, it became a matter of delicaiy to determine how 
to act on t^ occasion : the British admiral, however, thought it his duty to 
^-op the frigates. One of these, the Liconic, having been brought into our 
a shot was fired across her wav as a signal to llhr to keep her course, 
which she returned by firing a whole broadside into a seventv-four guii 
VoL. HI. N . « 
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nhip, nml then striit-k licr coloun. Notwithstanding; this ]^rovocation, not a 
shot was rotiirnod. ''Fhe other frig^tte^ the Belle I*oule, being- overtaken liv 
an Kriglish frigate, a desperate engagevierit ensued, in which the i^nglish 
ship was so much disfibled in her masts and rigging, that she was unable to 
prevent her antagonist from escaping to the French coast. Another frigate 
was detained by admiral Keppel, though he allowed several French merchant 
shijis to jiasK through the fleet unmolested. Having ascertained the de- 
cided superiority of the French fleet in p<»int of numbers, the British admi- 
ral, wishing to avoid so unequal a contest, returned to Portsmouth. The 
soas4inahh‘ arrival of the West India and Levant fleets produced^ sufiply of 
seamen, w'hich enabled the admiral to put to sea again, on the 9th of July, 
with twenty-four sliips of the line, and on his way he was joined by six more. 
The French fleet, alnjiit the same time, sailed from Brest in throe divisions, 
under the count lyOr^•illieres, commander-in-chief, the count DuchafFault, 
and the <liike do Chartres, afterwards duke of Orleans. The Fngli.sli fleet 
w;i8 also disposed in three divismns: the van commanded by sir Robert 
llarland, vice-admiral of the red; the rear liy -^ir Hugh Palliser, vice-admi- 
ral of the blue ; and tlie C4!ntre by admiral Keppel.’ 'J'iie two fleets, the 
English of thirty, and the French of thirty-two ships of the line, and the 
latter much siijierior in the number of frigates, came in siglit of eacb other 
on Uie %2.'Jd of July. After manreuvriiig several days, during which two of the 
French line-of-hattle ships bad been separated fni’m the fleet, an action was 
brought on ii)iori the y7th, whieli proved wholly undecisive, not ashiphein>r 
taken on either side, though both fleets were much shattered ; of men, the Joss 
was the greatest on the part of the enemy- With so iinproduetive a result, it 
can hardlv he expected that the country should be satisfled ; it gave rise to 
consideratde discussions both in and out of parliament, and the nation seemed 
not a little disap|K)inted and dissatisfied. The French, on the contrary, 
considered it as a triumph that they came off on equal terms from a contest 
w ith the British navv. 'I’he latter,* liow^ever, soon afterwards, displayed its 
usual siiperifirHy. Admiral Kepnel, after refitting, put to sea again, and 
rode triumphant in the Cliaiiiiel for the remainder of the season, eft’ectually 
protecting the English commerce, whilst that of the French suffered mu eh 
from raptures by the British cruisers. 

Ill the month of April, a French squadron had been fitted out at Toulon, 
i-onsistiiig of ^eJve Khi|>s of the line and six frigates, under the command of 
the count H’EstaigTi, Inning on board a large b<»dy of land forces. Its des- 
tination was kiKiMn to be America, and sanguine hopes wore entertained iiy 
the court of Versailles, that lie would find the British fleet in the Delaware 
and the army in Philadelphia. A long continuance «»f adverse winds, how- 
ever, protracteil the voyage of this fleet across the Atlantic to eightv-soveii 
dav8--a circtimsUince most iwopitious to the English, since, in airhiimnn 
probability, it saved both their fleet and their amiv. A passage of two 
inoiiihs would haM* brought D'Estaign to the DelawW, w hile lord How e 
was vet |n the river ; and such was the superiority of the French force, that 
the Jtritisti fleet must have been captured or destroyed ; an event whii h 
would certainly have l»een followed by the destruction of the army. On his 
arrival at the i hih-s of the Uelaware, the French admiral, finding his plan 
djsconconcd, sailed to Rhode Islaiifl, with the inteution of attacking the 
Jh-nghsh fleet ns soon as it should Rpi>ear off the coast ; but though lord Jlowe 
follow^ hint there, ha\ing reinforced his squadron, and tl^gA .l^e endea- 
voured to mun the weather-gage,, in order to bring him tofftioii. a violent 
tem^iest whirl! came on seimrated and damaged the two fleets so se\ertJ't\ 

I hat an engagement was rendered impracticable. The French, who were 
ths sufferers, bore away for Boston to refit. Lord Howe, having 

repaired his damages, followed them, and entered the buy of Boston: but 
he found the French admiral so advantageously ancliored iiDder the uroter- 
t ion of l^d batteries, that he saw no uro>|iect of a successful attack. <;e- 
neral ^iiUivan had landed on RIkmIv Island, on the dav the French had sailed 
froni Newport harbour,*;. nd had begun to break groiind against the British 
^orks; but tbe appearance of lord Howe, and the departure of the French 
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fleet, fio much diminished his chance of success, that he vi'as deserted by the 
Milunteers, of whom half his fore-e was coni|H)sefl, .nnd he f(»uiid it lUM-essary 
lo i^reat. Thns a scheme was ^ustmted lui which the Americans founded 
r..'iM^ine hopes ; and they were led to c-oinphiiti loudly of the eonuiict of 
their new allies. Lord How'e, who returned from Uostoii to Rhode Island, 
i'liuliiiK the danf^er there at an ciul, proceeded to New Y ork, where he re- 
fcif^ned his commission^ and sailed for £n|rlaiid. 

The season for prosecuting hostilities was now drawing tow'ards a eh>se, 
lull military transactions were^ still carrying on with eonsidcrahlc activit}'. 
On #he 7th of September, the island of Doniinicn, in the West lndie.s, was 
compelleTl to surrender to a French force under the command of the niar(|uis 
de Houille. It appciirs that at this time the intelligence from England to 
the ^Test Indies w’as so defective, that admind Ihirrin^on, who was sta- 
lioned at Rnrhadoes with a iiav;d furc‘e, was first informed of liostilities be- 
tween the two nations by a docui^ent from Paris, puhlislied at JMai'tinico in 
the middle of August. 

Iti the northern states of America, a stn>ng party of the Ainrricaii loy- 
called Tories, with some Indians, under the eiMiimand of one cohmel 
Rutler, appeared on tlie river Susi]iiehannah about the month of tliily, and 
l>ruceedecl to attack Wyoming, an extremely beautiful and prt»spei'oiis set- 
tlement, consisting of eiglit townships, situated on that river. 'J'lic‘y defeated 
ill the held the garrison of the ]>i‘incipal fort, slaughtered idl the rest, with 
the women and children, and carried fire and sw'ord throughout the settle- 
ment, committing the most shocking c^ruelties. On the other hand, an t*x- 
pedition was undertaken by some Aineric^ins from the back of X'ir^inia, 
agidnst the Canadian settlements on the Missisijipi, which tlu‘y rediiia'd, 
c'.vactiiig from the inhahituiits an oath of allegiance to the United States, 
while utlier parties of them retaliated upon the Jiidiaus the barbarities they 
had excredsed at Wyoming. 

The iirovince of Oeorgia was so remote from tlie sc^ne of ac^tion, that, for 
a consiuerahle time past, it had iiartaken but sparingly of the ravages of 
war. It was, however, towards tlie close of this year, invaded with some 
success by the British troops. Sir Henry Clinton detached cudonel I'amp- 
hell with a force of British and Hessians, escrorted by a sinall scpiadron of 
bhijis of war commanded by commodore Hyde Parker, to that quarter, 'riie 
expedition sailed from Sandy-Hook, November *J7th, and arrived at the 
mouth of the river Savannali, December 23d. 'J'he troops on landing ]>ro- 
c'-eeded with little opposition to the tow'ii of Savannah, the capital of the co- 
lony ; and having completely defeated the American force under Rulicrt 
Howe, they obtained iiossession of the fort, with its garrison, tlic town, and 
the sliippiug of the river, without further rosibtance. The American general 
withdrew the remains of his army to South Carolina, and in a short time the 
whole province was reduced to submit to the British government, w’ith the 
exception of the town of Sunbury, w’hich afterwards yielded to a body of 
troops brought against it by genend Prevost, governor of East l‘'lorida. 

Tnc occurrences of the war, in 1779, were not so important as to require 
any particular detail. The commander of the British forces in North Amc- 
rira md not undertake any memorable expedition ; but he prevented gene^ 
^V'obhington from profiting by the invti''ity*of the Britibh army. lie dis- 
patched a small force to Virginia, which succeeded in capturing or destn*y- 
ing many of the American vessels, and cx>nsidefvible military stores ; he dis- 
}»osse8sed them of some forts on the river Hudson ; and the province of 
Connecticut was furiously ravaged, without bringing Washington to its re- 
lief. To )»unish the savages for the cruelty wTiicn they had perpetrated 
either by the direction or with the connivance of the English, Washington 
dispatched general Sullivan toward the Susquehannah, anu eighteen villages 
were destroyed in this incursion. In the north, the Amencan marine suffered 
frinsideralily. A British detachment, from Halifax, having cstabliNlicd a 
post on Tlie river Pcnolircot, tlie Ainericuns ofiuip|>od a force, roiihiwting of 
iiiiiety-bcvcn armed vcbst‘ls, which sailed from Ike*toii, and arriving in the 
ri\er on ihc 2.>th of tUily, begun to butter the fert- ® alta* ks were con* 
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tinned for a fortnight, when air Geor^fc Collier, with a squadron from New 
York, eomin^ in aifi^ht, the Americans inatantly left their works, and their 
V'cssels ran up the rircr. They were, howjever, pursued, and findinfi^ escape 
impracrticable, they set fire to their vessels, all of which were destroyed, ex- 
cept one of twenty p^una and another of eig-hteeo both of which were cap- 
tured hv the Enp^lish. 

The arrival of the French on the coast of Georgia was an event which in- 
fused fresh courage into the Americans. The cx>unt D'Estaign had sent 
four thousand men against the island of St. Vincent, which the governor soon 
Rurrcndcred, as many of the inhabitants were disaffected, and t}\e sdidiers 
not sufficiently numerous for a vigorous defence. The French next attacked 
Grenada, which also surrendered. Count D'Estaign afterwards railed for 
Georgia, having under his command twenty-six line-of-battle ships, with 
alKuit nine thousand troops. He made a descent near Savannah, and com- 
menced the siege of that capital ; and nfter the formality of regular ap- 
jiroaches, lie had rccoTirsc to the vigour of an assault. Each division of the 
besiegers planted a standard on the walls ; but being at length driven from 
the fortifications with great loss, they abandoned the siege. D'Estaign re- 
tired to Ins fleet, and quitting the American coast, proceeded with part of 
his ships to France, sending the rest to the West Indies. During these 
transactions, the British troops were w'ithdrawn from Rhode Island, of which 
tiu; Americans again took possession. 

'J’he session of parliament was near its close, when lord North apprised — 
the house of tlie intended hostilities of Sp.*iin. This was an event that had 
for some time been expected, and consequently it excited little surprise, 
flis ('athulic majesty, .'lifecting n desire of peace, had persuaded the courts 
of London and Paris to send to Madrid their respective propositions, that he 
might coinmiiiiicato to each court Uie sentiments and offers of the other. 
But, as the French insisted on the confirmation of American independences 
these mediatory efforts, of which the sincerity is very questionable, were iii- 
effectual and nugatory. An aggressive manifesto was then issued by Sonin, 
which was ahly answered by Great Britain, and both parties proparea for 
\igoroiiR hostilities. 

The confederated powers of France and Spain immediately after this form- 
od a grand plan fur an expedition to the coast of England, hut with what 
sjiecific object in view does not appear. The French fleet, commanded by the 
count D'Orvilliere.s, sailed from Brest on the 4th of June, and forming u 
juuctioii witli that of Spain off Cadiz, thev shaped their course northwards, 
and entered the ('hannel w'ith the formidable display of more than sixty s;iil 
of the lino, attended hy a great number of frigates :md sloops of war. The 
coiiihined fleets apjicared for two or three days before Ph'Tiiouth, where they 
excited grciit fil.-irm ; but no attempt against that im|H)rtant place Mas made, 
aiiil the enemy ranged for some time about the Land’s End and the Scillv 
iKlniidn. On tho 31st of August, sir Charles Hardy entering the Channel with 
near forty sail of tlie line, M'as pursued by the combined f^ets as far as Ply- 
moiitli ; Imt many of their sliips being out of condition and the men in a very 
sickly state, they n*turned to Brest, having performed nothing worthy of 
one of the most |iowcrfiil arinoments ever seen in those seas. 'I'he celebrated 
siege of Gibraltar was also cunimeric^d during this summer, and it is proba- 
ble tJiat tlio reduction of tliqt important fortress was a principal objeert of the 
court of Madrid in entering into the m^ar. 

^Vhilst Britain was thus beset with perils from a foreign confede- ' 

racy, the spirit of discontent became prevalent in the empire itself, which 
considerably enhanced her difficulties, and embarrassed her rulers. TJie 
l»asaing of a bill in favour of the English Roman-catholics, induced some 
gentlemen in Scotland to propose its extension to that country at the ensuing 
session of parlixunent. The populaco caught tlie alarm, and the subject was 
taken up, first in some of their provincial synods, and then among the lower 
orders of the people in Edinburgh and Glasgow. In the former of these 
cities a mob assenibletl in the night of February 2d, whicli tximmitted the 
most horrible excesses, pillaging and burning the Catholic chapels, and 
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deveral houses b^on^ing to persons of that persuasion. Similar distiirhaiires 
also took place at Glasgow^ and these tumultuous proceedings prevented the 
hill that had been projected from ^eing brought forward. 

Ill Ireland the state of affairs was far from being (leai^eable and settled. It 
IS but too true that the sister realm had been long treated more like an alien 
or a stranger than a friend. Her interests had been neglected, her commerce 
fettered and restricted, her people impoverished and oppressed. A free 
piirliament, it was thought, would more studiously promote the prosperity 
of that country than a legislature de]iendent on that of Great Britain ; and 
a froP tra|je was also wished, its beneficial effects being so conspicuous in 
England. To promote the attainment of these great objects, the patriots of 
Ireland enoouraged a popular union. Amidst the dread of foreign invasion, 
tlie government allowed the lieutenants of counties to give out arms to active 
it rid able-bodied men. Hoping to intimidate the court by a display of their 
strength, the gentry stimulated people to form associations and learn 
the military exercise ; and the volunteers soon became so numerous, that the 
public stores could not supply the extraordinary demand for arms. The 
purses of individuals were opened to make up the deficiency ; and a great 
national force was embodied— an army unauthorized by the laws, and iin- 
“ controlled by the government of the country." Ministers could not fail of 
Imiking with some apprehension on such a state of things ; but they deemed 
it most prudent to c^oncur in a scheme which it was now out of their jiower to 
defeat. I'he Irish nation, feeling its strength, now bef^n to conshler of its 
rights, and a free and unrestricted commerce was the object which it resolved 
to pursue. 

'J'he ill success of the war, the alarming situation in which the nation was 
placed, and the loud complaints against the ministry, frei|ueiitly refuted^ by 
votes rather than by reasonings, had, at this time, widely diffused a spirit of 
dis4*oiiteiit, which at the opening of this year manifested itself by numerous 
county meetings, for the purpose of framing petitions to parliament for the 
redress of grievances. In these the county of Y^ork took the lead, and a 
petition signed by persons of the first con seqii once, both clergy and laity, 
stated in struiig terms the evils arising from the war, the wastefulness of 
expenditure, the unconstitutional influence acquired by the crown in conse- 
quentie of the increase of places and pensions, and the urgent necessity of 
ciiirectiiig these abuses before new burdens were imposed on the people. 
'I'hc county of Middlesex followed the example of York ; and it was succeed- 
ed by a number of other counties and towns, some with greater, others with 
li^ss unanimity. After the Christinas recess, these petitions were presented 
t4* the house of Gonunons, air George Saville leading the way with tliut of 
Yorkshire. 


LETTER XIII. 

IHsgrne^f^ HioU in London — Lord George Gord^ committed to ike Tower 
— A. b. 1780 — Trogrees of the war in America - — AWal traneaetiuns^^ 
Dreadful hurricane tn the West IwHee^ Declaration of war againet UoU 
land, 1780— 1781— of GibraltA', ^c. 

You have already been apprised of the Jtumultuoiis proceedings that took 
place in ScotlancI, A. D. 1780, in consequence of the intimation that had 
keen given of a repeal of the penal laws against the Catholics. An associa- 
tion was formed in that country, having for its object to guard again^ any 
relaxation fif the penal statutes against the adherents to the church of Rome, 
•It the head of which was lord George Gordon, brother of the duke of 
don, a man of singular cdiaracter, compounded of enthusiasm, artifice, and 
folly. Mainly through his exerthms a spirit was excited in the British me- 
triqiolis, as hostile to the rejieal of tliose laws as that which had appeared 
in the mobs of Edinburgh ana Glasgow. As early as January 4tli, a deputa« 
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lion from n body cullinfjf itself the Protestant Associatioiy of which lord 
iieorf^e was tlie jwitron or president, waited on lord North, to request him 
to present a petition toporliament against^he law which had passed in favour 
of the Kn^-lis}! Catholics ; but with that request bis lordship absolutely re- 
fused to comply. During^ the subsequent session of parliament, lord Georg-e 
Gordon, wlio was a member of the house of commons, frequently interrupted 
its business by the introduction of topics relative to religion and the danger 
from jHtpery, and by dividing the house on questions in which he stood en- 
tirely or iJmost alone. His dress and manner were equally singular with 
hih language; but he was regarded by the house rather as an^obje^ of 
amiisenient than of any serious apprehension. The association in London, 
however, ujipears to have been secretly increasing in numbers ; and on May 
a meeting called by public advertisement having been held at Coach- 
inakcr’s-hall, lord George Gordon took the chair, and made a vehement and 
in/lanimatory harangue, in which he endeavoured to persuade his auditors of 
the alarming progress of pojiery in the kingdom ; and concluded by moving 
a resolution, that the whole b(»dy of the Protestant association should, on the 
i'ollowing Friday, accompany him to the house of commons for the delivery 
of their petition, lie declared that he would not present it if attended by 
fewer than twenty thousand men ; and moved that they should be arranged 
ill four divisions, one of them composed of the Scotch residents in London, 
and all distinguished by wearing blue cockades. These motions were all 
curried with great applause ; and in addition to this public procedure, lord 
George gave notice to the house of commons of his intention to deliver the 
|)etition, with the day and manner in which It would be done. 

On the 2d of June, the associated body, amounting to several thousands, 
Uhsembled in St. George*s-lields, and marshalling themselves as directed, 
they proceeded in great order to the house of commons. Although their 
demeanour w'as at hrst |>eacejible, their passions soon became inflamed, and 
ihev began to commit violent outrages on the persons of such members of 
Uith liouses as came in their way, especially such as were connected with the 
g4»veriiiiierjt, or were regarded as promoters of the obnoxious bill. Within 
the house of punmons, lord George Gordon, having brought up the petition, 
moved that it be taken into immediate consideration. This occasion^ 
some debate, during which his lordship often went out to inform the mob 
w hat was passing, as well as who were the principal opponents of their cause. 
Ills motion was negatived by one hundred and ninty-two votes to six. After 
a coiisidemble time spent in much ixinfusion and alarm, a party of horse and 
foot-guards arrived. Leaded by one of the magistrates, who assured the mob 
that the soldiers sliould bo altered away if they would disperse. They ac- 
cordingly did HO from the environs of the houses of parliament, but it was for 
the piirjioiw of dcmolibhiiig two Romish clia]»els, one in Lincoln's Inn-helds, 
the other in Golden-square, which they effected without opposition. On the 
following day the tumult appeared to have nearly subsided, but this calm 
was only the prelude to a much more furious storm. In such a place os the 
motroiMilis, whatever be the cause that first collects a riotous assembly, it 
never fails to l»e joined by a crowd of turbulent banditti, whose sole view is 
and mischief. ^ In the present case, it cannot be doubted that the 
I>etitii>ner8 mustered in St. G^rge's-Jields were the dupes of fsinatical zeid, 
i" I them may l»e attributed the outrages of the first day. But it is pro- 
buble that they had in general withdrawn before the subsequent widely ex- 
tended scenes of destruction ; and that, in fine, aU the scum and dregs of 
the metropolis overflowed its streets, inflamed with a blind and indismmi. 
flute rage for devastation and plunder. During four days, tiie most scandal- 
ous r>ut, pillage, and conflagration prevailed. Aluny houses, both of I'atho- 

destroyed, among which may be siiecified the 
cliapehi of the Sardinian and Bavarian ambassadors. Newgate and other 
places of ooiiniiement were burnt, tlie prisoners liaving been first released ; 
luid M» extensive was the liavock, that a ilroad of the general demolition of 
the city Ihwii to agitatu the terrified inhabitants. The night of June 7th 
was particuLirly terrific ami alarming. T)ie prisims of the licet and liing’s- 
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liench were fien^ly blazing — ^thirty fires were seen at one instant — indivi. 
duals were running in every dircetiim, some removing their effects for the 
iiiirpose of securit}', some feloniously carrying off tht^ pro]»erty of «)thers. 
Shouts of barbarous transport heard intermingled with tlic appzdling 

n»ar of musketry, the yell of intoxication, and the shriek of liorror. 

Amidst scenes so disgraceful to humanity, two hundred and ten persons 
were shot, and seventy-five others died of their wounds. Such was the state- 
ment furnished by a military return ; but it should be observed, in addition 
In this, that many were cruslied W the fall of houses, and others perished 
iti the flamec ; and that in the conflagration of a distillery, many destroyed 
themselves by drinking spirituous liquors to excess. It is remarkable, that 
fi>r some days both ministers and magistrates seemed to be sunk into a state 
of torpid inactivity, and to have been infected with no less terror than the 
inhabitants in general. The supineness of the magistrates, and the timidity 
of the ministers, indeed, became the universal topic of remark niifl censure ; 
fi»r it was not until the night of Vvednesday that tJie military force was ten- 
dered adequate to the exigence of the case. But troops now jmured into 
Lomlon from all quarters, and the king issued an ctrder, that the soldiers 
should use their arms against the rioters without waiting for directions from 
the civil magistrate. From such exertions tranquillity was soon restored. 
'J'hc author of these calamitous proceedings, loi^ (leorge Gordon, was ap- 
]irchended, and, under a strong escort, commiitcil to the T(»wer. lie was 
afterwards tried on a charge of high-treason, and acquitted, his crime not 
appearing to the jury to answer that description. A special rominissioii was 
issued for the tri^ of a great number of the rioters that had been njqireheiid- 
ed, many of whom underwent the full rigour of the law. 

C'alumitous as these proceedings certainly had been, and deeply to be de- 
plored m>vernmeiit was eventuafly a great gainer by them. Tiie minds of 
the public became strongly impressed with the danger arising from popular 
meetings for political purposes ; the result of which was, tliat the county 
associations for promoting reform fell into discredit, and were deserted by 
many persons who had previously lent them their countenance and siip|M»ri. 

But it is now time to turn from domestic to foreign occurrences, whieh. 
nevertheless, yielded no pleasing prospect on which the eye could repiMo 
with much satisfaction. Admiral Geary, who had succeeded to the conimanil 
of the Channel fleet on the death of sir Charles Hardy, sailed early in June 
with twenty-three ships of the line under his command, and w'as afterwards 
joined by five or six more. In the beginning of July he fell in with a hunie- 
war«l-bouDd fleet from the French West Indies, of which he captured twelve 
merchantmen ; the rest, with the convoying shi|>s of war, nirtue their ^ape 
111 a fog. He then proceeded southward as far as Cape Finisterre, in the 
hope of intercepting a detached squadron of French and SnaniHli R}ii|is of war. 
About the end of the month, a large and valuable fleet of English merchant 
shiiis, bound for the East and West Indies, under convoy of a man ot war 
and two or three frigates, sailed from Portsmouth, and unfortunately raine 
111 the way of the combing fleets under the command of Don Cordova, when 
five East Indiamen and above fifty West Indiainen fell into their hands, ami 
were t^arried into Cadiz. This was a severe stroke to the commerce of Great 
Britain : such a prize had never before entefed the harbour. Besides tin* 
usual commodities, tlie East Indiamen had on board, arms, artillery, ammu- 
nition, and military stores, which were greatly wvanted in Uiat quarter, ns 
• Well as a considerable supply of soldiers. ^ About the same time intelligence 
was also received, that great part of a valuable outward-bound fleet, destinefl 
f«>r Quebec, had fallen into the hands of some privateers on the banks of 
Newfoundland. 

On the return of the English fleet into port, admiral Geary resigned the 
command into the hands 4 if admiral Darbv, it having been previoiinly re- 
fused by admiral Barrington. Jn the month of September the Channel fleet 
put to sea again, and in Novemlier fell in with a French squadron, miicli 
superior in number, but in so wretched a condition, that neither |iurt>’ seem- 
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e4 disponed to engaf^e ; and aftor exchanging a few shots, the^ fleets separated 
without injuring each other. 

In Amerion several events transpired,^ during the autumn of this year, 
which deserve to be mentioned. A French smiadron, consisting of seven 
sail of the line and five frigates, arrived at Rhode Island on July 1 1th, with 
six thousand troops on board, under the command of munt Rochambeau, 
and commenced their operations in concert with the American army. On the 
]5tli of August, lord Cornwallis gained a complete victo^ at Camden, over 
general Gates, who lost more than eight hundred men in killed, and one 
thousand taken prisoners, while the loss of the British scarcely exc^ded 
three hundred. Several other skirmishes took place about this tube, in one 
of which ccdonel I'arleton, with liia legion, surprised the American officer 
Sumpter at the Fords of Catawba, and entirely routed him with a consider- 
able loss ill killed and prisoners. This advantage, however, was counter- 
lialanced by the loss of colonel Ferguson, who, having been dispatched by 
lord Cornwallis, with a corps of light infantry and militia, to make incur- 
sions on the Uirders of North Carolina, was pursued on his return bv a large 
force of cavalry, and being overtaken, was killed, with one hundred and 
fifty of his men, and eight hundred more were taken prisoners. 

^Mii after this event an incident occurred, which excited considerable in- 
terest at the time, and certainly forms one of the memorable events of the 
war. General Arnold had, from the beginning of the contest, signalized 
himself by his daring intrepidity and courage. In the early part of the war, 
he desert^ the Ameriiran standard, effected his escape to New York, and 
was made a brigadier-^neral in the British service. He had been accused 
of extortion and peculation, and sentenced by a court-martial to be repri- 
manded. These prosecutions were met on his part by loud complaints of 
injustice and ingratitude ; and though his past merits were appreciated by 
general Waaliifigton, who received him once more into favour, and he was 

{ iloced in a situation of cxmsiderable rank and trust in the army, his mind 
lecame from this time quite alienated from his country. He secretly nego- 
tiated with sir Henry Clinton, to deliver up the post and the troops under 
his command to the British general. The person employed by the latter, 
for the purpose of conferring with Arnold ana settling the plan of operations, 
was major Andr^, on adjutant-general in the British army, an officer of the 
most amiable personal qualities, whose open and candid Juposition probably 
rendered iiim less fit for such an undertaking than one more practised in ar- 
tifice would have been. I'lie i>oet which Arnold now occupied was the oom- 
mand of H''ost-point, on the north of Hudson's river, the loss of which, with 
the troops attached to it, would have been a severe blow to the American 
army in that quarter. 

On tiie ttlst of Sopieinbor, Andr£ was landed by night from a British sloop 
uf war, ^d was received by Arnold, who conducted him to his camp, where 
he remained during that night and the following day. The British uniform, 
which he wore under his surtout, was now exchanged for a common dress ; 
and Arnold not having it in his power to convey him back by the way in 
which he cune, ho was sent on the second night through a remote part of tlie 
camp, provided with a horse and passport, and under the name of Anderson, 
cxjklore his way back to NdW ^ crip. He passed the outpost of the army 
in safety ; but on the following morning, he was stopt by three young volim- 
twni, woo examined his passport. At first they appeared satisfiedTout sus- 
picions occurring to the miua of oqe of them, he was more strictly examined, , 
find, u n accustomed to deception, be disclosed himself by attempting to bribe 
his captors with a large sum of money, which, though in a humble rank of 
life, they hoiiuurablv refused. Andre was consequently led to head-quarters, 
wliere papers were found upon him in Arnold's hand- writing, oontainii^ exact 
returns of the troops and ordnance at West-point, with a variety o/' infor- 
mation of what had passed at a council of war; but nothing could be obtained 
from him respecting the writer, till Arnold was apprisod of his danger, and 
had time to escape, ^'lio commandcis of the British forces, finding that 
Andrc ivas detected aud in custody, demanded his release on various grounds ; 
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but general Washington summoned a council of ofliceni to determine on the 
case. Andre's dwn confession was sufficient to fix upon him the ciinractcr of 
a spy ; and the dangerous extent of the attemptc«l treachery, in their opinion 
pndubited any relaxation of the {iunishmeiit attadied to' it by the laws of 
war. TJie unfortunate officer only deprecated the ignominious mode in 
which he was doomed to forfeit his life ; but, though he was treated in every 
other respect with humane sympathy, bis sentence was rigorouc^ly executed', 
and n^ the smallest remission of it could be obtained. He met his iinhaptiy 
fate with the bravery of a man and a soldier, and iiis memory was honoured 
with^ monument in Westminster Abbey. Arnold, who liail made gootl his 
escape to<he British army, was mode a brigadier-general, and now declared 
the most violent hostility to the American cause. 

In the autumn of this year, 1780, the West Indies experienced one of tlie 
most tremendous hurricanes ever known in tliose parts. It commenced 
October .3d at Jamaica, when an irruption of the sea swept away the tow'o of 
Savannah, with three hundred of iti inhabitants. It did not reach the island 
of Barbadoes till the 11th of that month, when Bridgetown, the capital, w;m 
destroyed, with the loss of some thousand lives. The British and French 
islands equally partook of this calamity, and their sliures were covered with 
the wrecks of ships belonnng to different countries. Admiral Rodney, ni>- 
prisedof the danji^r of New York, had sailed thither in September, and, 
furtunatelv, thereby escaped the effects of this dreadful hurricane. It de- 
serves to be recorded for the honour of humanity, that the marquess do 
Bouilld sent affag of truce to commodore Hothani, with a message, accom- 
panying some English sailors, declaring that he could not consider as cncniien 
men who had escaped on his coast from the rage of the eletuents, and w)ir» 
from mere compassion were entitled to every relief which, in such a seasnn 
of general calamity, could be afforded. The British squadron under adtiiirnl 
Rowley, convoying the Jamaica trade to Europe, also Buifereil severely from 
the hurricane ; several of the ships, witJi that of tlie udiiiJral, were (diligcd 
to put back disabled, and two ships of the line, one ii sixty-four, and tlie 
other a seventy-four, were totally lost, in additiem to w'hicli Be\ end frigiites 
and other armed vessels were wrecked.' 

An affair happened in the month of September w hich proved of consider- 
able poUtical importance, in as much as it developed the Jiostile viewB of ibo 
States of Holland towards Great Britain. 3'iie Mercury, an American 
packet, having been captured by the Vestal frigate, Mr. Laurens, late presi- 
dent of the Americ^an Congress, was found uii board ; niid bis pup€>rH, uliicli 
h^ been thrown overboard and dexterously fished up ngiiin, disclosed the 
sketch of a treaty of amity and commerce between the Mtatcs-gcneral and 
^*Xmerican provinces. Mr. Laurens v. as broughl ti» England on the Olli 
of October, and committed to close confinement iii llie Tower, under ». charge 
of higfa-treason as a British subject. On Jus exaniiriatiuu be dcciiitcd answer- 
ing questions, but his papers furnislied siillicient informatiuii of tlie projecteil 
treaty, which he was bringingtoa conclusion with M. Van Berktd, the graiul 
^nrionary, who was the ostensible party on the side of Holland. Sir .loHcpli 
Yorke, the British ambassador at the Hague, was instructed to lay thisie 
papers before ^e Statee-general, with a strong memorial, in the way of com- 
plaint, respecting such a correspondence carried on with his majesty’s reliel- 
lious subjects, at the same time demanding a formal disavowal on the part 
of the States, and the punishment of Van Berkel, as well as Uie other |>er- 
^ns engaged in it. No immediate onswer was given to this mcmoruil, but 
^ counter remonstrance was made by the Dutch minister in London, resiiect- 
ing some violence said to have been committed at the Dutch West Indi.'i 
.j^aud of St. Martin, in seizing some American vessels under the cannon of 
V ^ ^ second memorial was presented to the States by sir Jowph 

Yorke in December, requiring a categorical answer ; and no other lieing 
given than that the Statw had taken the matter ad r^emif/um, the Knglish 
ambassador was ordered to withdraw from tlie Hngiio, and war was <lecl.'irf*(i 
against Holland on the SOtli of December. Thus waj Great Bn tii in engaged 
a fourth enemv, without a single ally. 

Voi III. O 
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The country haU now been en^raged in a war witli the Ooloniats between 
five and six years ; and so far were we from attaiiiinj^ the oOject in pursuit 
of which we set out, that, at the end of each succeeding year^ the cause be- 
came less and less hopeful. It has frequently been cont^ded, that the war 
was a popular one, both at the commencement and during the progress of 
the contest ; but the assertion wants proof; and when referred to ^e general 
aense of the country, may reasonably be doubted. That many individuals 
besides the court lent their sanction to the measure, is unquestionably true ; 
but the opposers of the war, both among the middle and lower classes, appear 
to have been more numerous, though the minister was very successful yi se- 
curing his confiding majorities in both houses of parliament. Hut the warmth 
with which the enierprise had been undertaken, had now, in many minds, 
given place to more sober reflection ; and the want of success, connected 
with the enormous expenditure to which the country was necessarily sub- 
jected in carrying it on, to say nothing of the defeat and disaster that it en- 
tftileiJ upon England, b^n at this juncture to open the ey^ of many, both 
in and out of parliament, who had hitherto bUndly lent their support to the 
meaMiires of the cabinet ; and they resolved to exert their influence in put- 
ting an end to the contest. 

The campaign of 1781 had opened w'ith very favourable prospects to the 
British amis in America, but before the session of parliament had closed, 
accounts had been received from that quarter, which completely falsified the 
fliittering prospects held out by the king's speedi at tlie opening of the ses- 
sion. We shall soon have occasion to notice these disastrous events in de- 
tail ; in the mean time it may suffice to sav, that the Gazette had announced 
the battle of Guilford, by which it appeared that the army of lord Cornwallis, 
ruined even by its own victories, had been obliged to abandon its hard-won 
conquests, and retire to the sea-side. On the 12th of June, Mr. Fox moved 
fur u vote of the house, grounded upon the intelligence recently received, 
to recommend to his majesty's ministers every possible measure for restoring 
peace with America. In this debate Mr. Fitt distinguished himself for the 
second time, by a forcible display of eloquence against the minister. He in- 
veighed with OTeat energy against the unnatural, unhallowed, and accursed 
principle of- the war in which we were engaged, pronouncing it to contain 
every characteristic of human depravity, and to portend every human mis- 
chief to the wretched people who had engendered it :-^a war which drew the 
liluod, the very sustenance, from the vitals of the country ; which brought 
victories and defeats that were equally to be deplored ; which filled the land 
with sorrow for our own devoted countrymen, slain in the cause of injustice, 
or recorded the virtuous struggles of their opponents, bleeding in the holy 
defence of their liberty. In the course of the dlscuRsion, the speakers on 
eitlicr side painted in lively colours the hopes and fears, the obstac^les and 
probabilities of recovering America. The expediency and the evils of yield- 
ing so mighty a portion of the empire were contrasts and strongly argued ; 
even the very right and legality of ceding it was discussed. At midnight, a 
majority of one hundred and seventy-two to ninety-nine rejected Mr. Fox's 
propoBiil. Tlie session of parliament was closed by a speech from the throne 
on the 18th of July; ancl for the first time the royal address intimated, 
though indistinctly, hopes of peace. 

e shall now direct our attention to the martial transactions of the 
(*4mntry, which in the couroe of this year were very numerous, and highly 
important. 

Of themilita^ occurrences, thd first that claims our notice was a renewed* 
attempt of the French on the island of Jersey. The baron de Rullecourt 
landed about eight hundred men on the 6tb of January, and leaving a part 
of tliem in a redoubt in Gronville-bay, which he had* surprised, proceeded 
with the rest, before day-break, to the town of St. Hellier, which he entered 
without opposition, and took possession of the market-place. Having made 
prisoners of the lieu tenant-^ vemor, the magistrates and principal Inhabi- 
tants, he dictated a capitulation to the whole island, threatening instant de- 
struction to the town should his proposition be refused. The capitulation 
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wtts accordingly si^ed by the lieutenant-governor, who npitears to have hoeii 
panic-Btricken^iuid to have lost all presence of mind on the cNscasion. EJiza- 
{>eth Castle was then sommoned by the French commandant, but the officers 
in the garrison refused to pay aAy regard to a surrender made under such 
circumstances, and fired on the French troops as they advanced. In the 
mean time, the militia and other force which the neighbourhood supplied 
Wits collectiMl by major Pierson, a spirited young officer, who disclosed them 
advantageously on the heights above the town ; and to a message fnmi 
Kiillecourt, requiring him to comply with the terms of the capitulation, he 
repljpd by saying, that if he and his troops did not surrender themselves 
prisoner# ef war within twenty minutes, they slioiild be attacked. 'I'his 
event followed : the French were driven from street to street to the market- 
]ilace, where their commanding officer, who had obliged the lieutenant-go- 
vernor to stand close by his side, fell under several mortal wounds. Major 
Pierson, too, in the moment of victory, received a sliot through the heart, 
and his death was a circumstance fidiich threw a damp upon a success that 
w as rendered complete by the capture or destruction of toe whole of tlio in- 
vading party. 

From the earliest commencement of hostilities with the house of Bourbon, 
the^dewBof Spain were fixed upon the recovery of Gibraltar. The latest 
relief which had been afforded to that garrison was by the fleet under the 
command of lord Rodney, in the spring of the year 1780 ; their provisions 
were therefore become scanty, and very unwholesome through long keeping, 
l ilt off as they were for supplies from the Barbary coast, their ancient niar- 
kot, the garrison and inhabitants were now suffering under the most dis- 
tressing privation of the necessaries of life. When their situation w*as known 
ill England, twenty-eight sail of the lino under admiral Darby were dis- 
patched with a convoy for relieving them, as well as to keep at biiy the 
threatened descent of the Spaniards. Having succeoded in sending in the 
convoy to Gibraltar, and some large ships to cover them, the British adrninil 
took his station at the mouth of the Straits, to w'atch the motions of the 
Spanish fleet, whieffi had sailed into Cadiz, not wishing to risk ^ cngugemeiit. 
In the mean time, the Spanish gun-boats came out of Algezir.'w bay to can- 
nonade the En glish shipping, as a prelude to the general attack ot the for- 
tress which was soon to take plac;e. In the course of a week after the Eng- 
lish fleet had moored in the harbour, the bfimbanlment of the town took 
place, and immediately the whole bay and rock, b^ the incessant fire ke|>t up 
«ui each side, exhibited one continued fiake of fire. It was computed that 
the enemy must have expended daily, during three w’eeks, from the first at- 
tack, more than a thousand barrels of gun|»owder, one hiindr^ luiunds 
weight each, and from four to five tliou‘<and shots and shells. This tremen- 
dous canuonading continued for several months, tliough, after tlic first four 
weeks, on a mu£ reduced scale, us no powers of supply could support such 
an expenditure. 

General Elliot returned from the rarrison, for some considerable time, a 
most effective and tremendous fire, ilisloss, however, during the severest 
i»f the bombardment, did not correspond to the magnitude of ^ the siege ; fur 
the return that was made of the whole, from the iSth of to the end of 

dune, amounted to only one commissioned officer and fifty-two privates 
killed, and to seven officers, and twohiAidred and fifty-three others wound^l. 
'rhe horrible effects of these hostilities fell more |everely on the wretched in- 
liabitants; many of whom were buried under the ruins of their own houses, 

* shattered to pieces by the shells that burst in thousands on every side. The 
vaults and Calais, which c^uld alone afford shelter, were filled by the soldiers 

• the garrison ; and happy did the individuals whose influence could pro* 
cure them admission to these places of security account themselves, if they 
were allowed a few hours of repose, amid all the tioise of a crowded soldiery, 
and the groans of the wounded that were brought in from the works. 

Though the town itself must necessarily have suffered severely by tho 
cannonading that was so furiously kept upon it during the whole summer 
mouths, the damage was thought too trifling to givd any concern to the de- 
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fenderH ; but the duty and fatigue of the tfarrieon were extreme^ 

The inlmbitants about three thousand in number^ consistiiiji^ of two thouswd 
CaUiolics and one thousand Jews, took the earliest opportunity of retiriitf 
trum a situation so full of danger, and removed either to England or the ad* 
jacent countries. And the Spaniards began to And, that though thev might 
destroy the lives and property of individuals, they could not secure tneir ob- 
ject by all their efforts, which were consequently suspended towards the close 
<if the summer. 

In the meanwhile, general Elliot appeared to be actively employed in 
strengthening his means of defence, wliile in reiility he was meditating a tre* 
mendouB attack on the enemv’s camp. Having satisfied himselfo that the 
prepozutions of tlie Spaniards had arrived at the utmost possible perfection, 
he conceived a project of frustrating all their mighty efforts, by attacking, 
storming, and destroying their works. He occupied the greatest part of the 
autumn in maturing his jdans, and completing his arrangements for c^rying 
into effect his grand design. His object«w'aB to attack the fortifications on 
every side at the same moment of time ; and to effect this purpose^ he dis- 
tributed his various forces where the several parts of it could respectively be 
most efficient, and in such relative positions as rendered co-operation at once 
i'usy, expeditious, and impressive. To fertility of invention, the genius of 
Elliot united a comprehensiveness of mind, w'hioh grasped objects in all their 
heurings and relations ; and to this w'as added a cool and vigorous judg- 
ment, and nice discriminution. He adjusted his plan with the greatest ex- 
actness in all its departments, making provision at the same time for every 
pusriilde cojitiii^eucy. 'riw time fixed for carrying this bold enterprise into 
effect, a dark night during the luontli of November. Accorciingly, on 
the v.*7th of that month, :it three o'clock in the morning, the British force 
was put ill motion, and marched in the following order The troops were 
divided into three columns ; the centre was commanded by the Hanoverian 
lieuieiiaiit-culoiiel Hachenhuiisen ; the column on the right, by lieutenant- 
colonel Hugo, of tlie same corps ; and the body on the left, by lieutenant- 
colonel Trigg, of the I2tli regiment : the reserve was led by major Maxwell 
of the T.'id ; a party of seamen, in two divisions, was conducted by the lieu- 
tcuaiits Campbell and Mucklc of tlie Brilliant uud Porcupine royu frigates ; 
and the whole body was headed by brigadier-general Ross. In each cxilumn 
there was an advanced corps, a body of pioneers, a party of artillery-men 
carrying combustibles, a sustaining corps, and n reserve in the rear. With 
Kuch silence did they march, that the enemy had not the smallest suspicion 
of tbeir approach, until uii universal attack conveyed the astounding inti- 
inutiou. The ardour of the British troops was every wliere irresistible. The 
Spaniards surprised, astonished, confounded, and dismayed, ffed with the 
utiiiubt precipitation, and abandoned those immense works which had cost 
them so much labour, time, and expense, in preparing. The whole efforts 
of Spaiiisli power and skill for two years, — the mighty object of their pride 
iuid exultation, were, in the short space of two hours, destroyed by British 
genius, aiding Britisli intrepidity, ardour, and skill. The moat astonishing 
exertions were made by the pioneers and artillery-men, who spread their fire 
with such rapidity, that in iialf an hour, two mortar-batteries, consisting of 
ten mortars of thirteen inch diameter, the batteries of heavy cannon, with 
all Uie lines of approach, communication, and traverse, were in flames, and 
every thing subject to the action of fire, was finally reduced to ashes. The 
mortars and wiinon were spiked, and their beds, carriages, and platforms 
destroyed. Tlie niaip^nea olew up one after another in the course of the 
conflsgration ; and befora day-break the British troops, having completely 
exv>cuted tlieir grand project, returned to the garrison. 

Though the spirit uf loy^ty, which the victory obtained at Camden had 
revived in the Carulinus, receiv^ a check by the defeat and death of major 
Ferguson ; lord Cornwallis was nevertheless so considerably reinforced by 
the accession of tw'o thousand six hundred men from England, under the 
t'oiinnand of general l^eslie, that he still cherished the hope of penetratif^ 
iroiii the iMiuth into Noi^h C'aroliua. lie ^dso relied upon obtaining coosi- 
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derable support^ and succours from the army of tlie North. The reduction 
of Charlestown^ and the submission of South Carolina^ were considered by 
ministers as a happy presa^ of the success which was to crown the llritish 
arms with glory during this campaign, and of the desire of the colonists to 
return to their conneiuon with the mother-country. Unhappily, the exag- 
gerated statements of deserters were received by them as the most authentio 
testimony. The defection of general Arnold, too, was another circumstance 
which tended to strengthen their hopes of recovering the colonies. They 
considered bis manifesto, which described both the weakness and discontent 
uf the American army, os unquestionable evidence. On such super Acial 
views anh feeble reasoning were their expectations and plans founded. It 
w as thought that general Clinton, in consequence of the reported weakness 
and disattection of VVashington's army, would not only be able to afford tliat 
binly full eiiiploymexit in the vicinity of New York, but also to co-operate 
powerfully with the army of the South, subdue such of the Americans as 
u ere still refractory, and enable the well-affected to declare their sentiments, 
.*uid assert their loyalty. Such was the theory on which the plan of the cam- 
psiign was construct^. ^ Its prominent object was, that lord Cornwallis 
should traverse the inteijacent provinces, unite his force with Arnold, and 
penetrating iuto Virginia, attack the marquis de la Fayette, an active parti- 
^in of the Americans, while sir Henry Clinton should, in Uie North, oppose 
general Washington and count llochambeau, commander of the French 
troops in that quarter. 

Lord Cornwallis, who had been making preparations even before the close 
of the former year, began to put his army in motion ns early as the month 
of January, and advanced towards the borders between tlie Broad and the 
('atawba rivers, whilst general Creene, nn otiicer of high reputation, who had 
succeeded genenil Gates on the resignation of the latter, made a diversion 
on Fort Niuetysix at tlie same time. Colonel Morgan, who had acf|uired 
distinction os a partisan in the northern war, advanced with a force of Vir- 
ginia reinilars and militia upon the Pocolot river. General Tarlcton, who 
wiib on tliat side with his legion of cavalry and light infantry, with some 
cither troops, was directed to attack Morgan's detachment. He accordingly 
advanced upon the latter, who retreated, till findin|f himself unable, without 
great danger, to cross the Broad river, which, owing to the swelling of the 
waters, had overflowed its bounds, he on the IBth of January took his ground 
fur an engagement. Posting his men with great judgment, he receivtid the 
impetuous attack of Tarleton in sudi a manner, that tne forces of the latter, 
by an unexpected charge, were thrown into irretrievable disorder, and totally 
defeated with great loss. Tarleton rallied a part of his cavalry, and resiling an 
attack of that of the enemy, succeeded in briiwiog them away. On hearing of 
liis defeat, lord Cornwallis ^patched a part of^his army to inter^pt Morgan, 
but without success. Afterwards, divesting himself if every inoumfarnnoef 
be pursued general Greene, who retreated before him. A long and fatiguing 
ms^h ensued, in which hardships of every kind were expeneiiced by tho 
British army, and sustained witn the greatest courage and perseverance, 
whilst in all the skirmishes to which they became exposed from hostile par- 
ties on their march, they proved victorious. At length, on the 15th of March, 
lord Cornwallis came in view of Greqpe's artny, drawn up in line of battle, 
near Guilford Court-house, in number much exceeding nis own. An en- 
ga^ment accordingly took place : the action was long, greatly diveiwifled, 
and ably contested. It ended in the rout and retreat of the Americana, 
whom, however, the British army was ^ot in a condition to pureue ; Md 
Cornwallis found it necessary to oraw back his fatigued troops to the vici- 
nily of Wilmington, in North Carolina, which town had previoualy been 
reduced by an expedition from Charlestown, and where they arrived on the 
7th of ApnL The victory proved to be a dear bought one on the part of the 
British ; their lose amounted to nearly a third of their whole strength ; 
and indeed the whole fruits of the vieio^ were insignifleant, though the 
price was high, os the victorious general, instead qf advancing, was obliged 
to leave a number of his wounded to the care uf the enemy, and to proceed 
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for safety, simI the bare neceeeariea of life, on a dreary marc^ of ^ hundred 
milesp through woods, creeks, and morasses, in a wiJd, inhoroitable, and hos- 
tiJe country, in which he had to encounter the severest baraships. 

Uy the retreat of lord Cornwallis into Virginia, lord Rawdon was left 
alone in Carolina, to watch the motions of the army under the command of 
general Greene. The British force in this quarter was now so much dimi- 
nished, and their provisions so scan^, that ^eir commander was compelled 
t 4 » decline the proffered assistance ofa body of loyalists, from absolute inabi- 
lity to afford them maintenance. Lord Rawdon was-posted at Camden, when 
<jreene, with two thousand men, took up his station at HobkirJcVldll, a 
distance of about two miles, on the brow ot a rocky steep, flanked on the left 
by a deep swanm. Though his own force did not amount to one thousand 
men, lord Rawdon determined not to wait the approach of the enemy, but 
sallied from his intren^ments before their numbers could receive a further 
accession, and killed or destroyed five hq^ndred of Greene's army. By this 
gallant exploit, which took place on the 25th of April, lord Rawdon escaped 
being besieged b^ a superior force in Camden, and had a reinforcement bron 
promptly sent him, it would have enabled him to stand his ground ; but by 
the conflict his small band was reduced to eight hundred men, while the 
Americans, though defeated, were rapidly recruiting : and thus the valiant 
British officer was checked in the career of victory, and obliged to act on the 
defensive until fresh troops arrived. At length part of the expected rein- 
forcement made its appearance at Charlestown, and the British general 
inarched downwards to effect a junction. In his absence, Greene invested 
the strong post of Ninetysix, and at the same time sent a detachment to * 
besiege the fortress of Augusta in Georgia. Under an apprehension tliat 
lord Rawdon would speedily return, Greene attempted to take the Fort 
Ninetysix by assault ; but the gawrison made so vigorous a defence, that the 
Americans were compelled to retire. The day after their retreat, lord Raw- 
don arrived, when be learned that the Americans had succeed^ in taking 
Augusta, and that the besiegers had r^*oined the army of Greene. The 
force of the Americans was now so powernil in this quarter, that great num- 
bers of the provincials who had professed allegiance to Britain, threw off the 
mask and avowed their hostility. Perceiving dangers of various kinds to be 
gathering around him, lord Rawdon found liimself reduced to the necessity 
of abandoning Fort Ninetysix, that he might concentrate his forces for the 
defence of the lower provinc^e, and especially the capital. On his march he 
learnt that a detachment of Americans was posted at Conpiroo Creek, and 
he immediately hastened to the spot. The enemy, breaking down a 
bridge, endeavoured to impede the progress of the Ilritfsh troops ; but the 
latter advanced with surprising quicskness ; a party of them waded through 
the river, drove the enemy from its banks, and secured a passage for the rest 
of the army. After this, lord Rawdon made many attempts to bring Greene 
to lotion ; but the cumtious American, instruct^ by experience, skilfully 
avoided an encounter. Lord Raa don's health soon after this obliged him to 
return to Knglimd, when the command in South Carolina devolved on colonel 
Stuart. Ill a little time, Greene having both reinforced his army in num- 
ber, and improved his troops liy discipline, resolved to attack the British 
forces. On the 8th of SepteinMr he pyt nis design in execution, and attacked 
colon^ Stuart at the Butaws. Great numbers were kUled on both sides, 
but without producing any decisive event, though the result, upon the whole, 
was in favour of the enemy ; and ^e British, from this time, were reduced , 
to the necessity of confining their operations to the vicinity cif Charlestown. 

After the batUe of Guilford, lord Cornwallis marched to Wilmiiigton, 
in ^oirth Caroling from whence he proceeded in his intended expemtion 
into Virginia. His progress was for some time unresisted, and signiuixed by 
the destructioD of all the stores and military resources by which the enemy 
had oiganixed their resistance in that province. At Halifax he defeated 
some of the enemy's troops, and in less than a month he made good his 
niorch from Wilmington Fetershurgh. On the 20th of hlay he rormed a 
jiuiction with the army which l*hilli|is had commanded, and had the further 
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gratification of finding it reinforced by one thousand eight hundred men, 
fn>m the he^-f uarters of general Clinton. The only force which his lord- 
ship had to encounter in Virginia, was that under the command of La Fay- 
ette — a force so indifierently aupointed, that in writing his military dis- 
patches, his lordship expressM tne most unqualified assurance of being able 
to overtake and subdue them. The marquis, however, not only eluded i>ur- 
suit, but contrived incessantly to harass the outposts of the British, till the 
accumulating misfortunes of the British cause enabled him to change his 
desultory warfare intr> a more effective plan of hostilities. 

But it was reserved fcA* the genius of Washington, by one important blow, 
to pht an end to this harassing and tedious campaign. Sir Henry Clinton, 
instead of reinforcing the British army in Virginia, bent liis whole attention 
to the defence of New York, against which he apprehended an attack from 
the combined armies of France and America. To confirm him in this appre- 
hension, the genius of Washington devised a stratagem, which successtully 
imposed on the sagacity, or ratiiea credulity, of the British commander-in- 
chief. Genei^ Wnton had intercepted many of the American dispatches 
ill the course of his command, and published them in the New York papers. 
Washington, now, to imjKise u|H»n him, wrote letters to various officers, de- 
claring that the only effectual way of saving Virginia was hy attacking New 
York, in conjunction with the hrench truojjs, which he asserteil would ho 
soon attempted ; for that he was much alarmed at the success of a general, 
whom, from experience, he knew to he so fertile in resources, so vigorous in 
decision, and so prompt and expeditious in improving every advantage f 
These letters were, accxirding to the writer's intention, ^so intercepted, and 
completely imposed upon tlie British commander-in-chief. SlLlL further to 
encxiurage the deception, Washington, accompanied hy the principal officers 
of his staff, and attended by the engineers, reconnoitred the island of New 
York closely on both sides ffom the opposite shore ; and to render appear- 
ances more certain, took plans of all the works, under the fire of their bat- 
teries. At this time the arrival of the count de Grasse was hourly looked 
for by the combined generals, who resolved to proceed by forced marches ti» 
Virginia, not doubting that tlie mass of land and sea forces which would 
then be united would overwhelm lord Cornwallis, unassisted as he must be 
by the commaiider-in-chief. On the 19th of August they commenced their 
march ; and Clinton considered their departure merely in the light of a feint 
to cover their designs on New York. They, however, proc€»edeu to Virginia, 
where they form^ a junction with the army of La Fayette. About the 
same time, He Grasse arrived with bis fleet from Europe, and^ blocked up 
York river with his ships, while his land forces effected a junction with the 
Americans. 

Intelligence had been dispatched W sir George Rodney to admiral Graves, 
:hat the French fleet was oestined for tlie Chesupe^, and that sir Samuel 
Hood was on his way to the same place, in expectation of meeting with ad- 
niral Graves and the New York squadron ; but the dispatches having been 
unfortunately intercepted, did not reach the admiral. ^ Sir ^muel Hood 
arrived off the Chesapeak on the 25th of Au^st, and being disanpoio^ in 
fiis expectations of finding admiral Graves tnere, proceeded to New York, 
trhicli he reached on the 20th ; and three days after, the united squad n»ns 
Miled for the Chesapeak, where they arrived^ on the 5th of S^tember, with 
aineteen ships of the line, when they discovered the French fleet at aiiclior, 
unounting to twenty-four sail of the line. A partial engagement took 
place, in which several British ships weraconsideninly damaged, but without 
any decisive event on either side. The hostile armaments continued^ in 
Bight of each other for five successive days ; hut tempestuous weather having 
considerably increased the damage of the Britbili fleet, they returned ^ 
New York to refit. Meanwhile Barras, who had succeeded M. m l orne y tn 
commandiog the French naval force on the North American station, formed a 
junction wiQi De Grasse, by which means the British army under tord Cum* 
wallis was gfnrltisod surrounded by an immense naval force, and an army 
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of twenty^one Ihoutand men, whilit his own corps did not exceed six thou« 
send. * , • 

Conceiving it impossible that sir Henry Clinton could be so completely 
outwitted as he evidently was, lord Cornwallis expected speedy succours, and 
made the most vigorous dispositions for defending him^f till they should 
mrrire : he contracted his ports, and concentrated ms means of defence, while 
the enemy instantaneously occupied those positions which the British gene- 
ral had abandoned. The trenches were opened by both armies in the night 
between the Cth and 7th of October ; the batteries were covered with little 
less than one hundred pieces of heavy ordnance ; *Bnd their attacks yrere 
carried on with the utmost energy. In a few days most of the British guns 
were silenoed, and the defence rendered hopeless. An express, however, 
having arrived from New York, informing lord Cornwallis that he might 
rely on receiving immediate succours, he strenuously persevered in his re- 
sistancik Two redoubts on the left of the British greatly impeded the pro- 
gress of the siege. The second parallel ef the enemy being now finished, 
they resolved to open their batteries on those works on the lith of October. 
The British forces employed every effort to defend the fortifications, but 
were overborne by the immense superiority of number. Liord Cornwallis 
saw that it woidd oe impossible to witlistand a general assault, for which the 
enemy was now preparoi. Finding no succours likely to arrive, and himself 
surrounded on every side, he oonemved a desim of forcing his way through 
a part of the enemy, and making his escape ; hut on mature deliberation, he 
found it would be impossible to effect it. Thus hemmed in by a very supe- 
rior army, through no rashness of his own, but in the skilful and vigorous 
execution of his part of a concerted plan, this bravo general had no aKerna- 
tive, but either to aaciifioe his gallant army without answering any purpose, 
or to surrender. On the latter of these he at last resolved ; and on the lOUi 
of October surrendered by an honourable capitulation. The army, oonairti ng 
of between five thousand and six thousand men, capitulated to general 
Washington ; but ouch was the number of sick and wounded, that there were 
only three thousand eight hundred enable of bearing arms : the vessels in 
the harbour surrendered to count de Grasse. At length sir Henry Ciiribun 
set out from Now York to attempt the relief of lord Cornwallis, two months 
after the departure of Wartiington and Rochambeau had left Kim at liberty 
to proceed to the relief of tlie distressed army. He brought with him seven 
thousand land forces, with a fleet which was now reiSforoed by admiral 
Digby, consisting of twenty-five ships of the line. He had previously in- 
formed lord Cornwallis, that the fleet might be expected to soil from New 
York on or about the 5th of October ; and afterwards, from the assurances 
given him by the admiral, that it might pass the bar by the of October, 
wind and weather permitting. Yet the fleet did not finally leave Sandy- 



letter written by lord Cornwallis to the oommander-in-chief, acquainting 
him with the surrender of the^tosts of York and Gloucester, and reJatiog the 
cauee that led to that event, with tl^ niotivee which had influenced bis own 
conduct, produced a difference between them, which terminated in an appeal 
to the puolie. 

Such was the fate of the gallant southern army and its brave commander, 
from wboee skilful enteqirises, and well-earned reputation, the most san- 

e ine hopes were entertained, tliat the most valuable of the colonies would 
rooovered, and that the war with them would be brought to a successful 
tenniiiaiioii. The ex|>erience which he had derived during his residenoe 
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tliere, fullj ntUfied him, that the information on which the miniater and his 
adherents relihd, respecting the friendly disposition of the Americans towards 
his country, was utterly unfounded ; that every attempt to recover the 
county throngh the Ammcans themselves was chimerical, as mucdi as every 
idea or reducing it by force. He was now convinced, that the plan liad been 
ooncarted upon mistaken principles ; and he had himself fataUy learned, 
that though be, and the trooM under his oommand, had done their utmost, 
there was almest an equal deficiency of support and oo-opemtion for its exe* 
cutkm. The surrender at York Town was the oencluding scene of ufEsnsive 
war with America. All the profuse expenditure of British wealth, all the 
miAty«eAnls of British TOwer, all the sfdencKd achievements of British 
valour, though guided by British talents and skill, proved in^foctual : the 
momentous exertions of a war so wasteful of blood and treasure, were for 
ever lost. 

The naval occurrences of the year 1781, which now demand our attention, 
were not inferior in moment to tflose of a military cast which have just been 
detailed. Early in the year an expedition was fitted out from the Havan- 
nah, under the commana of Don Galvez, intended against Pensacola ; but a 
violent hurricane, in which four capital ships, with several of inferior consi- 
deration, were lost, compelled him to return to port. The fleet was liowever 
refitted, and on the 9th of March appeared before Pensacola, with seven 
thousand or eiaht thousand troops. After a ^Uant defence by general 
Campbell, the place capitulated ; and with it fell into the possession of Spain 
the province oi West Florida, one of the principal acquisitions by the treaty 
of Paris. 

It has been already mentioned, that admiral Darby haviim elTeetod the 
rriief of Gibraltar, endeavoured in vain to bring the Spanish fmt to action ; 
he therefore returned to protect the English channel. In the interim, M. 
de Guiriien, pneeiving that the British fleet no longer inter(NMed between 
Brest and Cadiz, sailed with eighteen shins of the line to join the Spanish 
fleet, and to support it in the invasion of Minorca, which, next to Gibraltar, 
was tim principal European object of Spanish ambition. They sailed for 
Cadiz in the end of July, having ten thouBBiid troops on board : proceeding 
with these to the Mediterranean, they left them at Minorca, and returning 
to the Atlantic, diaped their course to the English channel, with forty-nine 
ships of the line— a force so formidable, as to threaten at once the intercep- 
tion of our commerce from the West Indies, and even the dcatruction of the 
British navy. By this bold manoeuvre theylioped at once to prevent suo 
Gours from being thrown into Minorca, and to iiitercent our homeward-bound 
fleets, which were expected at this time to return, ana a lar^ outward-bound 
convey, which was on the eve of sailing from Cork. Ana so little had our 
minist^ either foreseen or suspected their design, that the combined fleets 
had fomed a line from Ushant to the Scilly liuandfi, thus barring the en- 
trance into the English channel, before it was known by the admiralty that 
they were out at seA. By the timely information of a neutral vessel, admiral 
Daroy, then in the channel, happily escaped falling in with them. The Bri- 
tish admiral, therefore, who had only twenty ships of the line under his com- 
mand, returned to Torbay, there to wait for reinforcements and instructions 
from the admiralty. Having mustered a fl«t of thirty sail of Uie line, he 
received orders to put to sea for thfi protection of our homeward-bound 
merchantmen ; but as the enemy was so much* superior to him in numl»ers, 
he wae instructed to avoid an engagement, unless it were found necessary 
for the preservation of the convoj^ • 

While the English fleet lay in Torbay waiting reinforcements, the French 
admiral conceived the pr«»Ject of attacking them in that sintion, but was 
overruled by his Spanish collei'igue. The latter represented the state both 
of the ships and men, of whom, and of the Spaniards in particular, great 
numbers were sick, as depriving them in reality of that superiority which 
they possessed in appearance. They therefore directed their atieiitioo 
solely to the interception of British merchandise, objcH-t which the vigi- 
lance of .'ulmiral D.'irbv, as soon as he began his cmise uiton the coast, sutti- 
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ciently prevented ; and the equinoctial galea jroming on Boon the 

combined fleeta were glad to aeparate, the French returning ^ 

Spaniarda to their own coaata. The Britiah fleet returned to Plymouth 
in Novmber^ having aafely conducted our homeward-bound convoy from the 


The French lost no time in refitting their ahipa ; and, notwi^atonding tto 
lateneaa of the season, they proposed to reinforce the count de Grasse wito 
both troops and ships of war in the west, and to support him with stores ; to 
reinforce and supply Suflrein in the east; and to rmm the Sp^sh fleet, 
that they might prevent England from relieving Minorca. Ihe sev^al 
souadrons and convoys were ordered to sail together, as far as their^coulae 
lay in the same direction. Admiral Darby heard of these preparations and 
tlioir object, but without being correctly informed of the force which was to 
carry them into effect, and which proved to l»e nineteen sail of the line. He, 
however, dispatched admiral Kempenfeldt with twelve ships of the line, one 
fifty irun ship, and four frigates, to intercept the French squadron and con- 
voy. On the 12th of December he descried the enemy, at which time the 
fleet and convoy were dispersed by a gale of wind, and the latter consider- 
ably behind. The Briti^ admiral instantly determined to avail himself of 
this situation, by first cutting off the convoy, and tlien engaging the ships of 
war. For the intended service Kempenfeldt's number of frigates was far 
too small ; yet he succeeded so far as to capture twenty transports and store- 
ships, in which were eleven hundred land forces, seven hundred seamen, a 
great quantity of ordnance, arms, u'arlike stores, camp equipage, clothing, 
and provisions : many ships, however, w'ere dispersed, and escaped scizur^ 
The Frencli admiral, in the mean time, endeavoured to collect his fleet, and 
form a lino ; but night came on before he could accomplish his pur}M>se. 
Kempenfeldt, still ignorant of the force of the enemy, made preparations for 
engaging them the following morning; and at day-light, perceiving them at 
leeward, he formed his line ; but on a nearer approach, discovering their 
strength, he considered it most prudent to decline an engagement. Nor 
were the French ho confident in their superior numbers as to urge tJio 
British to buttle ; both fleets, therefore, parted as by mutual consent. The 
rapture which Kempenfeldt had made was considered to be important ; hut 
much dissatisfaction was exprebsed against the admiralty, for not furnisliing 
that gallant commander with a force sufficient to enable him to seize the 
r^invoy, and, at the same time, vanquish the fleet ; especially as there were 
Hhi|>H lying idle in our harbours, wliich ought to have been employed in this 


Hisrvicc* 

Tlie war, though by this time very adverse to Holland in other quartere, 
had not produced in Europe any decisive engagement with that power. To 
watch their inutioiis, and annoy their commerce in the north, admiral J arker 
was ^spatched fnim Portsmouth with four ships of the line, and one of fifty 
guns. After sailing, he was further joined by several other ships, which 
augmented his force to six sail of the line, vi^. one of eighty guns, two of 
seventy-four, one sixty-four, one sixty, one of fifty, and a frigate of forty- 
four guns, which the admiral was obliged through necessity, to admit as a 
ship of the line. The Dutch admiral, Zoutman, with a valuable convoy for 
the north, bad sailed from the .Texcl with eight ships of the line, mounting 
from seventy-four to fifty -four guns, and ten frigates. He was also joined 
by a large American frigate, carrying on one deck thirty-six forty-two poun- 
ders, and us large in lengthens a shin of the line. Early in the morning of 
the 6th of August 1781, the hostilei-fleets came in sight of each other on the 
Dogger-bank, and, without any manoeuvring or delay, approximated withm 
pistol-Bhot to one of the bloodiest actions that ever was fought betwMn the 
same number of ships. After a cannonade of three hours and forty minutes, 
both fleets lay like logs in the water, incapable of action or mutual annoy- 
ance ; and it could only be determined which of them had the preferable 
claim to victory, by ctmiparing the destruction of shins and havo^ of men 
on either side. The Englisli counted one hundred aiia four killed, and three 
hundred and fifty-nine Wounded. The Dutch did not acknowledge their 
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full lo88^ but it appeared by authentic urivate intelligence^ that it exceeded 
eleven hundiid men, in killed, wounded, and drowned. One of their sixty- 
eight gun ships sunk in the night after the engagement ; and by the circum- 
KUnco of the English having brought off her colours, it appears that the 
action off the Dogger-bank was, on the whole, in favour of the English arms. 
The other large ships belonging to the Dutch squadron were rendered almost 
unfit for repair. Admiral Zoutman returned to the Texel; hut neither 
himself nor ^ convoy presumed afterwards to proceed on their destination. 
Though in this, as in Kempenfeldt's affair, the public applauded the valour 
of^heir seamen, yet they were extremely dissatisfied with the cxmdiict of the 
admindty, in Plotting to admiral Parker so small a force, when the object 
was BO important, and the acouisition might have been rendered so secure 
and easy. The ^mirol himself justly complained of this circumstance, and, 
openly censuring the admiralty, resided his command. 

A squadron of British ships, under the command of commoilore John- 
stone, had been appointed in thi spring of this year to aiinov the Dutch in 
another quarter. They were to atiat'k the Cape of Good Hope, a settle- 
ment extremely valuable to the United Provinces; and having done that, the 
expedition was to proceed to the Spanish settlement ot Bucmiok Ayres, in 
Smith America, where an insurrection of a formidable native had taken 
place, which had given great alarm to the court of Mudriil. Tlie Dutch, 
aware of their inability to defend the Ca|>e, applied for assibtance to France. 
The latter being also deeply interested in preventing England from obtain- 
ing so im]>ortant a possession, ordered M. de Suifrein, in his way to India, 
to watch the motions of the British squadron. The force under cimimodore 
Johnstone consisted of one ship of seventy-four guns, one of sixty-four, and 
three of fifty guns each, besides several frigates, a bomb- vessel, a fire-ship, 
ami some sloops of war. The laud-forc43 which he took out consisted of 
three new regiments of a thousand men each. Several oiitHunl-houiid East 
liuliamen and store onliiance vessels proceeded under the escort of this con- 
voy ; and the whole fleet, including transports and armed ships, amounted 
to more tiiaii forty sail. With these commodore JoJinstono stopped at the 
Cape de V'erde l^lallds, for water and fresh provisions; and for the purpose 
of collecting these supplies, a great |»art of the crews, susiiecting no enemy 
at hand, were dispersed on sliore. At this moment the French squadron, 
which consisted of five sliips of the line, with a body of land forces, having 
obtained iid'ormatioii of the situation of the British, exiiected to take them 
by surprise. On the Kith of April, the French admiral leaving his convoy 
at a distance, attacked the British squadrtui in Fort Pray a, in the island of 
St. Jago. He advanced os if to certmn victory, but wiis B|>eedily convinced 
of his mistake. The Britisli forc.e, though surprised, was so far from being 
intimidated, that they not only rallied, but entirely beat off the enemy, with 
considerable loss of men and damage to tlie shipping. Suffrein, disappointed 
in this attempt, made the best of his way to the Cape, where, by means of .1 
junction with the Dutch garrison, he knew he should be able t4) defend it 
against the Britisli force ; and commodore JohiisUmo finding, on his arrival, 
that sucx^ess would be impracticable, forehore the attcnipt. Soon after, 
meeting with five richly laaen Dutch East ludiamcn, homewanl-bouiid, he 
captured four of them, and burnt the other^ after which, perceiving that hu 
could not accomplish the original purpose of his expedition, he relumed to 
England with his prises. 
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LETTER Xiy. 

Nmmi Expioitn Grmit Britmin — PreettdimffM in Britith PmrUamtni^ 

R€§ignntion of Lord Norik^Sueceto of Lord Rodnoy in tkm Vftft Indiet 
^Defeat of the combined fleett — Relief if Otbraltnr^Freliminmriet if 
fence tigned mi VcrtmilUt, 1783 — 1784. 


The Fr«nf^ ministryj during the campeign of UBl, appear to have pnraued 
the same plan of operation that had been defeated in the preceding, namelj, 
to over|K>wer the English force in the West Indies, and afterwards compel 
liritain to relinquish her trans-aUantic colonies. There were already eight 
sail of the line at St. Domingo and Martinique, with a considerable body of 
land forces. On the 2Sd of March, count de Grasse, with twenty ships of 
the line, one of fifty-four guns, and six thousand troops, sailed for the West 
Indies,. with an immense convoy, amounting to no less than two hundred 
and fifty ships, and arrived off Martinique. In the end of April admiral 
Rodney having dispatched three of his ships, under admiral Hotham, to 
escort the 8t. Eustatius booty to Britain, had only twenty*one ships of the 
line remaining, while De Grasse, being reinforced from Martinique, bad 
twentv-four. Rodney himself remaining with general Vaughan at St. Eusta- 
tius, aispatched sir Sfimiicl IUkhI towards Martinique, in order to intercept 
De Grasse's fleet and convoy. On the 38th of April admiral Hood was in- 
formed, hy his advanced cruisers, that the enemy were approaching in the 
cliannel between St. Lucia and Martinique. The next morning he descried 
the fleet before the conv<iy ; and thtmgh he had only eighteen ships of the 
line to encounter twenty-four, and the French had the wind in their favour, 
the British commander determined to hazard an engagement. With great 
skill and dexterity he endeavoured to gain the wind, and come to clcMse 
aictioii. I>o Grai^, however, declined a decisive engagement ; and, from 
his windward position, being enabled to preserve the distance which he chose, 
he began to cannonade so far from the British ships, as to admit of little 
eziHuitiun on either side. During the first conflict, the British van, however, 
and the foremost ships of the centre, after repeate<l endeavours, at last suc- 
ceeded in appr^ching nearer to the enemy ; and having received a very heavy 
lire, were considerably damaged in their masts, hulls, and rigging, berore the 
rest of our ships C4ime up to their assistance. Finding his wounded ships in 
a very shattered oonditum, admiral Hood thought it prudent during the 
niglit te sail for Antigua. In the absence of our fleet, the marquis de 
BcHiilU attempted to reduce St. Lucia on the 10th td Mr)', but by the vigor- 
ous resistance of the garrison he was com}ielled to reunquisli the design. 
Admiral l^dney now found it necessary, instead of sliding more time at 
St. KuBtatius, to employ his whole force against the French armament : he 
therefore sailed to Antigua, and as soon as the ships were prepared, pro- 
ceeded towards Barbadoes. 

At the instant that admiral Rodney, with the fleets from Antigua, arrived 
at Barbadoes, a French squadron, witlr a considerable body of land forces, 
under the command of M. de Blanchelande, late governor of St. Vincents, 
appeared off the island of Tobago. (In the 33d of May, the day on which 
the enemy appeared, Mr. George Fergusson, the goveiiior, sent the intel- 
ligent to admiral Kixlney, whom it reached on the 3fith. The admiral, 
uiistakemy underrating tlie enemy's force, appointed six sail of the line and 
B<ime fngRtofl to proceed under the command of admiral Drake, with about 
j relief. That officer having, on the SOth, ar- 

** 1 '^*^ Toba^, descried the enemy's fleet, consisting of twenty- four sail of 
the line, lying between him and the land. Finding it impossible to land his 
troops, he retired, and sent the cummander-in-oliief intelligence oi the ptw- 
ture of aflairs , and in th4 mean time, about three thousand French troupe 
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landed on the ijland. The white inhabitants who were capable of bearing? 
arms, including a few soldiers and the colonial nulUia^ scarcely exceeded 
four hundred men^ but they found most intrepid and faithful auxiliaries in 
the blacks. Governor Fergusson ^himself was distinguished for his humane 
manner of treating the Negroes, the joint result of judgment and humanity, 
by whidi he secuiM their obedience while he conciliated and established 
their affection and fidelity. The island, however, not being far advanced in 
cultivation, the number of Negroes fit to bear arms was but smalL The 
gallant Fergiisson made a skilful and vigorous defence against an enemy 
four ^imes the number of his brave band. Relying upon his receiving speedy 
Buccours,*he occupied a strong post, and for seven days diecked the enemy s 
progress. The marquis de Bouilld, who commanded the invaders, found all 
attempts to dislodge his opponents vain ; and to compel them to surrender, 
he be|^ to destroy their plantations. The inhabitants, perceiving the an- 
proat^ing devastation of their property, were awed to concessions which the 
fear of ^rsonal danger could nor extort, and at last agreed to capitulate, 
which they did on honourable and advantageous terms. Admiral Rodney did 
not escape censure for not having adopted more prompt and effectual mea- 
sures for the relief of Tobago ; and it was asserted, not indeed without rea- 
Hc»n, that the French, whose naval force was nut greatly superior, had in this 
campaign acquired a most impi>rtant advantage in the Wc^t Indies. De 
Irrasse continued in the West Indies from the capture of Tobago in the be- 
ginning of Juno to the beginning of August, without being encountered by 
K<»dney, and in July sailed for St. Domingo, where, after being reinforcefl by 
five sail of the line, he escorted the rich mercantile convuy with a fleet 
amounting to twenty-eight ships of the line. He conducted the convoy 
iKirthwards until they were out of danger, and then proceeded to the second 
object of his expedition. Admiral Rodney, conceiving that his health re- 
quired an immeaiate return to his native country, etuMiried the W^est India 
convoy home, and sent the gi'eater part of his ships, under sir Samuel liucKi, 
to watch the motions of the French fleet. 

Although the events of the year 1701, wliich have been now detailed wero 
of a varied complexion, and some of them highly honuur.'ible to the Uritisli 
amis both by sea and land, yet upon a calm and deliberate review of them, 
the country began to be seriously impressed with tlie fully of prosecuting any 
longer an offensive contest with America, and even minibters tlienisclves 
began to entertain similar sentiments. The bad principles of the war, whicli 
might have passed with Impunity among a large class of home politicians Jiad 
they been crowned with success, were now very generally conuemned, as the 
pnijoct of coerrii^ America appeared more palpably impracticable. From 
hostile eoofederaeies and disasters abroad, the ministry could not turn, with- 
<»iit alarm, to the growing dissatisfaction of tlie nation. 'I'lie authority of 
the mother-country had been so often explained and qualified, and by minis- 
ters themselves partially renounced, that men came to think it might be ac- 
tually renounced without involving in it the ruin of the parent state. And 
tlie pride of the country, habituated to anticipate the event of American in- 
dependence, at leng^ became familiarized to the idea of degradation. All 
that had been predicted by the wisdom of lord Chatham and Mr. Fox, re- 
specting the issue of the contest, was now fk^Uy fulfilled by the surrender 
of the army under the command of Idrd ComwaUis. The public could ii<i 
longer remain blind to the future effects of t|^e war, or alumber in their 
former torpid state of security. 

Parliament assembled on the 87th of Ncrveinber 1781, and no inoooaideralile 
<l^gree of surprise wae excited, on finding that the epeech from the throne 
WM quite silent on the subject of peace. 'J'be continuance of the war was 
still ascribed to the restless ambitioo of our enemies ; and the royal speecli 
offered the highest congratulations to the public on the protection whum our 
navy had been enabled to afford to our commercial fleets, and the prosperoos 
aspeei of our East Indian affairs. In the house of commons, the motioo for 
on address produced an important d^ate of considerable length on Uie ques- 
tion at issue. The declaration, in the proposed addbess, to plr4ge the houso 
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to an unqualified support of the war ^ter seven years of , disaster, and the 
boldness of holding such language at the very moment when the calamities 
which the measures of administration had entailed upon the country^ called 
ahnid for humiliation and sorrow, were Hopics urged by Mr.^ Fox with his 
usual warmth and energy. He pointedly reprehended the principles of the 
war, aninuid verted indi^antly on the delusions by which parliament had 
been led on, year after year, to support it, and the gross and criminal mis- 
management which characterized every branch of administration. He even 
imputed the loss of the army under lord Cornwallis to the incapacity of lord 
Sandwich, who was at the head of the admiralty. That minister, hr said, 
had declared in another assembly, that a hrst lord of the admiralty tirho should 
fail in having a fleet equal to the combined force of France and Spain, would 
deserve to be dragged from his situation to condign punishment. But such 
a case, he contend^, was now before them. The inferiority of the British 
fleet in every quarter of the globe, might be proved from the events of the 
cam|)aign ; and he conjured the house tfi bring their marine minister to the 
reward ahich, by his own confession, he so richly merited. Mr. Fox went on 
to observe, that it had been avowed by one of the highest members of ad- 
ministration, that if the capture of Charlestown produced no decisive result, 
he should grow weary of the war. 'rhat event had taken place, and brought 
disjisters in its train ; and yet ministers persisted in wishing to prosecute 
the war — they even seemed to love it as it grew more disastrous. He con- 
cduded by moving an amendment to the address, the object of which was to 
leave the expediency of continuing the war open to future debate, instead of 
binding the house t<i any specific course of measures. 

The impression which this speech appeared to make on the house, and the 
silence of tliose w)k» had l)een accustomed on all occasions to justify the 
principle and the |H»licv of the war, called uj^ lord North in an early part of 
the debate. Ho defended the grounds of the colonial contest, and asserted 
that the war was not maintained fur the prerogative of the king, but of par- 
liament, against which the revolted colonists had unjustly taken up arms. 
Ho contended, that neither tlie speech from the throne, nor the proposed 
address, pledged the house to a continuance of the war. “ A melancholy 
“ disfuiter,*' sjiid his lonlship, “ has occurred in Virginia, — are we, therefore, 
“ to lie down and die? By dejection and despjiir every thing must be lost ; 
“ by (add exertion, every thing might yet be saved.” The war, he allowed, 
had been unfortunate, but it was not unjust ; and should the share he had 
hod in supporting a war, in defence of the rights of parliament and the British 
constitution, lead him to the scaffold, his opinion would remain unaltered. 
Mr. Diindas made an elaborate speech in support of the address, which call- 
e«l up Mr. Burke, who inveighed most indignantly against the pertinacity 
of ministers. The war, he said, had teemed with calamities ; but this 8]»ecch 
of the king^ s was the greatest c^amity of all. ** Most excellent r^hts !” he 
exclaimed, alluding to lord North's defence of the war, as a vind^tion of 
parliamentary rights, ‘'which have cost Great Britain thirteen provinces, 
“ four islands, a hundred thousand men, and seventy millions of money, her 
“ empire over the ocean, her rank among nations, her dignity and commerce 
abroad, her happiness at hbme — ^rights which have deprived us of all this, 
“ and yet threaten to spoil us«of what remains !” 

The debate was renewed on the 1 of December, when the eloquence of 
Pitt was agiun displayed, ^ describing the total contrariety of principles 
which prevailed^ in the present rabiiiot. He described them as being at war 
with each other's opinion, distrustful of mutual support, yet meanly continu- 
ing in for the enjoyment of office, thus standing responsible for mea- 

sures of which they c<mla not approve. Their only principle of coherence, 
their only common ol>ject, he nverreil, seemed to be the ruin of the empire ; 
an object which ho feared they would accomplish ere the vengeance of the 
people could overtake them. “ And God grant,** said Mr. Pitt, that the pu- 
iiishment bo not so long delayed os to involve a great and innocent family, 
who, thouidi they thara nut the guilt, meet likely wiU participate in the 
“ atonement" ? * ^ 
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nut th« period wae now arrived, when the opinion of Uie puMic 
. -Lt? — of the American war waa to be i-ender^ eo apparent, that no 
-iah for a further prosecution of it should induce the ministers to 
fOT retidinir a final adiuatment. On theSSd of February, 
*rife moved in the houae of commons, that an address should lie 

to iS ZK imploring him to liston’to the advice of hU faithful 
present^ America miirht be no longer pursued for the im- 

liXSie^u^pose of reducing the inlilbitants of SSat country to o»»fdienro 
• Md toMpress their hopes that a happy reconciliation might be 
efcdtod With the revolted colonies. A long debate ensued, m which the mi- 
enec^ wiifc aueak on the subject in a vague and indeterminate man- 

"er "A^rS? ridSrf tte h^ iad exhau^ their often repented ar- 
^Smentothe country gentlemen, as they are call^, gave up the support of 
miiTisters, and the motion was nemtived by a majority of ’ 

tbere^ig only one hundred and ninety-four to one hundred and ninety- 
three The opposition now cherisli^d the most sanguine hopes of victorj . 
andtccordingK on the Slth of February, proposed the same motion under 
another form? The usual arguments were repeated, and on a division of tlio 
hoS tKposition succeefed in carrying their by » t-;; 

hundred and thirty-four against two hundred and fifteen. I hus^ i-” 
contest of eight years, Mr. Fox and his party succeeded iii f^**^'*" 
procure a vo^ fi^m the house for recpiesting the king 
ncan war. The resolution thus carried was as follows 
“ bruary «7th, in the house of commons, that an humble address 
'' to his maiesty, that the farther prosecution of offensive war on the conti 
“ nant of l^ortJ America, for the purpose of reducing the colfiiiies 

« ol>^dien<^3^orce, will be tfie means of weakening the efforts of this 
“ ^untiJv ^nst her European enemies ; tends, under the present circum- 
•' stanch dangerously to increase the mutual enmity, so fatal to the in- 
terests both ^of Great Britain and America; and, by preventing a happy 

« Solution with that country, to frustrate the earnest 

“ exoressed bv his majesty, to restore the blessings of public tranquiiiiiy. 

To' tKndffiiU^ijes^; returned the ""Ifto mv he^rt 

of the house of commons ; There are no ^ 

•' the ease, happiness, and prosperity of my people. You mj^ be ^urM, 
“ that to Dursuance of your advice, 1 shall take such meitsures as Aall ap- 
'• ne^' to me to U most conducive to the restoration of hi^ony between 
“ Hreat Britain and the revolted colonies, so CBsential to the prosMrity of 
“ both • and that my efforts shall be directed in the most ^ertum manner 
« ^ri«^“ur KLn enemies, till such a peace can, ^ obtained, ns shall 
** consist with tlie interests and welfare of my kingnoin. -si eu- 

U .SS^w TOnfidently expected that lord North, in wnformity with tho 
It WM now OTnnuenuy p would have instantly resigned a 



but some secret reasons inaucea nim si-iii lo Vnvnlv'iMl 

d^m^ l^OTaU majorities, some motions of t»ie opposition 

TKMt from tho vMtf 1775 to that time, the nation had expenUtm upwarus ji 

s:.-s^iis -g -. jiii 

and that the chief cause of these araumulated misfortunes was, 

Incauacity and misconduct of administratioiu ^ wiiirh the 

« isSiTiM “’Si iSa, « 1 1... h. p~- 
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M«ed naither the acute penetration nor the sound and dtacriminating jud^. 
rnent of a great statesman. He was an intelligent finanoier ; but some uf 
his taxes were partud and injudicious. As a war minister he cannot be ex- 
toUed ; his errors exposed him to lidicutp, and his misconduct entitled him 
to censure. If, as has been asserted, he entered on the war with the colo- 
nists in repugnance to his private opinion, and allowed a court-favourite to 
direct him, we cannot but uame his mean servility and time-serving hypo- 
crisy. It is more candid, however, to suppose, that whatever truth there 
may be in the report of his subserviency to a power behind the throne greater 
than the throne itself, the war was of that description which suited his pre- 
judices. In private life, he claimed the praise of good-nature and Jbunfanity ; 
'he was a pleasant companion, and a kind friend. And however erroneous 
and hiirtml the measures of his administration eventually turned out to be^ 
the blame ought not to be restricted to ministers : the far neater part of it 
devolves on parliament, who by its approbation sanctioned the acts of go- 
vernment ; and to the people thcms^vrs, of whom the greater part were 
eager for commencing and continuing the war. When the nation censures 
this disastrous and burdensome contest, productive of such an enormous 
load of debt and taxes, it is proper they should recollect, that the war oriyi- 
nated with themselves. 

From these patriotic efforts at home, we now come to take a view of tlie 
national energies abroad ; and though these are mingled with a few adverse 
circumstances, it will present to us the brightest period of the war. Sir 
Henry Clinton, who resigned the command of the American army, before 
the end of the year was succeeded by sir Guy Carleton. The fate of lord 
Cornwallis, and the news of the state of parties at home, kept the hostile 
armies in America without a motive to attack each other, from the obvious 
expectation that petice was not distant. The Spaniards, embarking from 
Cuba, invaded and seized from os the Bahama islands, which had been left 
defenceless, having not more than two hundred persons in them capable of 
making resistance. Nevis and Montserrat, as we have already seen, had 
followed the fate of St Christophers ; so that of all our West India posses- 
sions, only Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Antigua, remained to us at the end of 
lonl North's ndniinistratinn. 

Tlie possession of Jamaica had long been the object of Spanisli ambition ; 
and a laild attempt to capture it was now made by the count de Grasse, who 
was to be joined by a Spanisli fleet and army for that purpose. At Cuba and 
Hispaniola, the Spaniards had already mustered twenty-six ships of the line, 
and a strung military force. The fleets, by forming a junction, would have 
amounted to sixty sbips uf the line, and twenty thousand land-forces, inde- 
uendeiit of Do Guiobon’s expected reinforcement of sliips and soldiers from 
Aiirojio. 'I'lie Ilriti'sh force in Jamaica, consisting of a faithful militia, and 
six Isittalions of tlio line. Amounted in all to six or seven thousand men. 
From a fleet so \ery inferior to tliat of the enemy, they had little to expect 
in the way of succour or defence. Their main confidence was in the strength 
of many |Mist8 in the island, and the zeal of the inhabitants, who, apprehend- 
ing tluit Uie eoiiquost of the isl.ind would l»e followed bv a tranter of pro- 
perty and a change of pro]»rh*lors, were resolved on a desperate defence. In 
this anxious state of niattcrj;. the pleasing intelligence arrived, that De 
Giiielien's fleet and eonvoy, after their encounter with admiral Kemuen- 
feldt, had been obliged to return to France, and that only ta’O of their whole 
number could join De Grasse. 

By the arrived of sir George Rodney, who had sailed from England with ^ 
twelve sail of tlic line, and his junction w'ith admiral Hood at Barbadoes on 
the 19th of February, the niimi>or of the British grand fleet under the com- . 
mand of the former now amounted to thirty-three ships, and these were soon 
after joiiUMl by three others, thus making a total of thirty-six line-of-battle 
ships. De Grasse, with thirty-four sail of the line, only wished to join the 
Spaniards, while Rodney's sutxress, and the safety of our West India pos- 
sessiona, depended on preventing that junction. On the 8th of April, 
Grasse weiglied anchor, 'and proceeded from Fort- Royal in Martknque fsr 
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Hiaiwoia. J^e Mtirii trw all upon the alert, and so rapid was the com- 
municatum of tntoIRgfencep that about noon of the sa^e day Rodney uuEBued 
him from GroB-irfot in St. Lucia, by day-light the following mornine 
both fleets were ready for actioOROff l>ominigiie. It was nine o'dock how 
ever, befoi^ the breoM orald beae the van of our fleet into action, while the 
centre rear lay becalmed. This circumstance stimulated the French 
Hdmirdto hasten to action. The van of the British, commanded by sir 
Samuel Hood, was assailed for more than an hour by the superior force of 
the enemy ; but the centre and rear, under Rodney and sir Francis Drake 
at 1^ Mining up, and the French admiral perceiving the line fairly closed' 
lost^ ^peB of advantage from that source ; and having the command of 
the wmd, e^ly withdrew from action, though severely disubled in many of 
liissh^ Severatdays were now spent in refitting; and, on the llth,*the 
hrench had got so far to the windward as to weather Giiadaloupc, and were 
Hcarcely sMnfrom the top masts of the Knglish centre. About ncMiii, htnv- 
ever, the falLng to leeward of twe^ of their disabled vessels, ewensioned .o vi- 
gf»rou8 a pursuit by the British, that, to save them, l)e Grasse was relucl- 
an^ brought to action. 

'rte ni|^t, which prevented an immediate engagement, was itassod in 
anxious preparation on both sides; and at lialf past seven In tlio morning 
the cnpigement commenced. The scene of action is desi^ribed as u modiT- 
ateljr large liMin of water, lying between the islands of Giiadnloiine, Du- 
minig^ue, the Saints, and Marigalante. TJic fleets met on opposite tacks, 
but the wmd was rather faint. Tlie British ships, as they came iij», ranged 
riowly idong the lino, exchanging a close and terrible fire, which was chiefly 
tormidakle to the French from the unerring precision of the British guns, 
and the number of men crowded in their ships. About noun, sir George 
Rodney, on board the Formidable, with his seconds, the Duke and the Na- 
mur, broke through the enemy's line, and throwing out signals for the van 
to tack, wore round, so that the British gained the wind, and stood on the 
^me tack mth the enemy. This intrepid and dexterous manoeiivro threw 
the French into contusion, and decided the fate of the day. The French 
van ^re away to leeward, wishing to re-form their broken line, but were 
unable to accompUsh it. Sir Samuel Hood's division, which had l»een long 
becalmed, now came up with their leading ships, and completed tlie preiKui- 
nerance of our advantage. Yet the contMt was continuea with persevering 
ohstir^ tlirough the whole of the day. The French, though hn»ken in 
resisted in single encoiintere, and some of their shins fought for a 
while against double antagonists. The captain of the Caesar, a Frencli 
seventy-foim, nailed liis colours to the mast ; but bis death, and the total 
wri^ hw vessel, terminated the contest of this ship with the C'entaur, 
captain Inglefleld.^ The Diadem, another French seventy -four, went down 
by a single broadside of a British vessel. Towards evening, caiitain Corn- 
waUis of the Canada, having compelled the Hector, an enenw's snip of crjiinl 
suirender, attacked in the most gallant style the French admiral's 
™P» Ville de Paris, which in two hours he reduced to a wreck. Still ad- 
Grasse refused to surrender, tiU sir St-unuel Hood arriving in the 
the fire of the French admiral ceased, only three men, it is said, 
teing left on the upper deck, of whom De Grasse himself was one. When 
the nnng of the Vule de Paris had ceaited, the Englisli called out to her, de- 
JuamliM to know why she did not strike her colpurs. The answer returned 
trom the French ship was, The admiral of France does not strike to any 
^®®*y » but you may come on board •which was accordingly done. 

The Viile de Paris was the largest ship then known, either in the French 
or My other serviM. She mounted one nnndred and twenty guns, and was 
built ht^e expense of one hundred and seventy-six thousand ]>oiinds stcr- 
’^®n captured, no less than thirty-six chests of treasure were found 
on board her. As it grew dark, the British adminU thought it necessary to 
the fleet, and secure the prizes. The enemy made off to leewara in 
the greatest confusion, imd were totally out of sigiu in the morning. Tlie 
ku^nont^ of British ships and seamen' was so strikingly exemplified on this 
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occasioii, that it has rarely been disputed since that memorable period. The 
enemy's loss in men was prodiipous ; upwards of thi^ thousyid wwe m^er 
drowned or killed, and six thousand wounded, indepCTdent of about two 
thousand taken prisoners. On the part of ^e British the Ims wu one thou- 
sand ond fifty, including two distinguished officers^ captain Bla^of the Anson, 
and lord Robert Manners, the amiable and gallant son of the late muquis of 
Granby. When the darkness of night prevented all further pursiut, some 
of the enemy's ships esca|»ed to the Dutch island of Cura9oa ; but the major 
part of them, under the vice-admirals De Bougainville and De VaudiyviJ, 
keeping in a body, made their way to Cape Francois. In a few days after- 
wards, sir Samuel Hood, proceeding in pursuit of the fugitive^ ^mc up 
with five sail of French vessels in the Mona passage, between FoYto Riw 
and St Domingo; and, after several hours' chase, the Valiant and Magnifi- 
cent, of seventy-four guns each, took the Jasim and Caton of sixty-fiveguns 
each, with two attendant frigates, a third frigate effecting its escape. Thus, 
by one decisive bl(»w, eight ships of the l%pe were taken from the navy of 
J- ranee, together with all the stores, money, and artillery which had been 
treasured up for the projected assault of the combined fleets on the island of 
.Jamaica, 'lo that isliiiid admiral Rodney now repaired, displaying to the 
rejoicing inhabitants the trophies of his victory and of their deliverance. 
On his return to England, he was honoured with an English, and sir ^muel 
Hood with an Irish peerage. Indeed, the fortune of Rodney was eminently 
glorious during the present war. Within little more than two years, he had 
given a severe blow to the French, the Spanish, and the Dutch navy, and 
taken an admiral of each iiati<»n. Ho had in that time added twelve line- 
of-hattle ships, all capturetl from the enemy, to the British navy ; and ho 
had destroyeil five more. Of these, the Ville de Paris is said to be the only 
first-rate man of war that had then ever been taken and carried into port. 


by any commander of any nation. 

'J'hiH period of success was also signalized by the reduction of some Dutch 
forts oil the coast of Africa, effected by captain Stirling, in the Leander of 
fifty guns. The artillery in the captured torts amounted in all to one hun- 
dred and tw'ciity.foiir pieces. The Dutch also sustained a loss of still greater 
iiiipurtance in the east, at the commencement of this year. On the 5th of 
January, the town of Triiu*omal4, in the valuable isliind of Ceylon, was re- 
duced by the spirited exertions of sir Edward Hughes. 

'I'hc naval exploits, which had languished under the neglect of lord Sand- 
wich, received a new' impulse from the change of administrutioii ; and by the 
vigilance and intrepidity of our naval officers, the combination of the allied 
fleets was frustrated, and prevented from producing its usually dreadful ef- 
fects. Admiral Barrington, with twelve ships of the line, chased the French 
fleet oft Tsliaiit, and eajitured several transports and a number of trotq^. 
I'aptain Jarvis, cominaiiding a British seventy-four, captured a French ship 
of equal force, and, while conveying his prize’ homeward, made another va- 
lual>le prize of a sixty-four, laden with stores and treasure. For this gallant 
exploit be received the honour of knighthood. Lord Howe, with twelve 
Buil of the line, Idockadcd the ports of Holland, and terrified the Dutch from 
the designs they had formed on the British trade in the Baltic and northern 
seas. Returning from this station, his lordship bad the arduous task of pro- 
tecting our honieward-lamnd* Jamaica fleet (May 29lh), which he accom- 
plished wiUi this inferior force, opposed to the French fleet under the c-om- 
niand of De Guicheii, and the Spanish fleet, though the combined force of the 
enemy amoiinteil to mi»re than double his num^r. 'J'his formidable force 
again occupied the chops of the Channel, and captured eighteen of our Quebec 
and KewfouiuUaiid traders ; but the able tactics of lord Howe kept them at 
bnV, and prevented them from committing further depredations on our coast. 
I'fie events of the year exhibited no farther disasters, except what the un- 
sparing visitation of the elements produced. On the 20th of June, sopno of 
tne finest prises which admiral Rodney had made on the memorable 12th of 
April, foundered on their homeward passage. To aggravate this misfortune, 
when lord Howe, after his successful cruize, had returned home, and was 
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preparing a new equipment for the relief of Ciibraltar^ the Royal 4 »f 

oiie^ hundred and eig'ht which waa destined for this service, and under- 

p^inff repairs, was unfortunately upset in harbour by the rising of a sudden 
eiquul, and instantly buried in the waves. In this nne ship, which had suc- 
cessively borne the fla^ of Hawke, Kempenfeldt, and Rodney, there were at 
the moment nearly one thousand indivkluals, men, women, and children, all 
of whom perished by this memorable and melancholy accident ; and, am«ni;^ 
the rest, the brave admiral Kempenfeldt. A victualling' ship, which lay 
alongside the Royal George, was swallowed up in the vortex occasioned by 
the submersion of so large a body. 

Hav^g secured her own coasts and trade, and preventeil the junction of 
the Bourbon fleets with that of Holland, Britain now directed her na^ al at- 
tention to the relief of Gibraltar. From the surrender of Minorca, the king 
of Spain hoped the key of the Mediterranean would be his next a<'fiiiisiti<»ii. 
'I'he spirited sortie which had taken place in 17H1, by which general Klliiii 
had succeeded in destroying the principal of the advaiu^ed works of the Spa- 
niards, did not discourage them from renewing their efforts. (In the «'on- 
trary, the siege seemed to commence fri>m a new era, ami with redoubled 
zeal. The duke de Crillon, a French nobleman, who lia«l coniiiiumled at 
Minorca, undertook the supreme conduct and management of the siege , 
and in this he was assisted by a great number of the ablest oilicers of ln»tb 
countries, and particularly of the most skilful engineers and officers of artil- 
lery that his own country could produce. An immense increase of both land 
and sea-forces was brought from France and Spain to aid the troops alre.'aly 
before Ciibraltar ; and many of tlie nobility fnmi both countries enrolled ‘ 
themselves as volunteers in the ser\ice. Th*o piincesoftbe bJood-mval uf 
France, one of them the king’s own brother, tin* count d’Artois, souglit the 
glory of cxfmbatiiig and defeating tlie brave Hritisli garrison and its illus- 
trious commander. In the sjiirit of loyalty which was then diffused throiigli 
the French soldiery, the presence of their prin<*es »*x<-ited an eiilhiisiastn: 
desire of distinguishing themselves before such high spectators : the siinic 
spirit pervaded the Spaiiiardn, and both became impatient for action. 

The besiegers had prepared new and extraordinary ma<*hines ; battering 
bhijis, whi<'li, though of an astonishing bulk, could go tbniiigb all tlicir evo- 
lutions with the case and dexterity of frigates. ’I’weh e hundred jiiei'es ol 
heavy tirdiiaiice were to play from land and sea, besides a large float ing battery, 
and five bomb-ketches. The land and sea-forces by which these opcralituis 
were to he carried on, amounted to forty thou*.and men, independent «iJ the 
combined fleet, consisting of fifty sliips of the line, wbieli was to c^o er and 
sup]mrt the attack. While dispositi<»ns were making for w» tj eiin'mlons an 
assault, the besiegers amused themselves w itli calcnlatiom «if the exact time 
when Gibraltar would be taken! Some Bai«l the garri»<»ii wouhl hold out 
twelve hours after the onset C4»mmeric4>d ; others, less baiiguine, thought it 
would be sixteen, and a very few allowed even twenty-four hunrb lor com- 
pletii^ the conquest. 

Without precisely knowing what the iiivcntions of the enem> were, ge- 
neral Elliot had a general idea that their dispositions were both mighty and 
extraordinary' ; and with that foresight and coiinige which s<i eminently «lis- 
tioi^iehed him, he ]irepared against every sjiecies of attai'k. Fercciviiig 
their works on the land-side to la* nparly completed, he delcrmitu'd to try 
liow far a vigorous can nonmle ancl laimbardnumt with red-ln»t bulls, i-urcasses, 
and shells, might operate to their destruction.* On the f»t)i 4»f Septcndicr, .-ti 
seven in the morning, he commenced a firing so p<»w'erl‘ul, and skilfully 
directed, as to commit considerable dev^taiiori on the enemy's work«^. I‘.n- 
raged at this loss, the liesiegers hurried on their grand attack. On the I3tli 
of Septenfber, this tre^mendous o|>eration commenc 4 *d Isith by s**a ami land 
the various parts being very skilfully adjusted, their batteries apja-areil to 
have prodigious effect ; their battcring-i>hi|»8 especially, so Ibrniid.-ddi* ffu 
offence, during several hours st»cnu‘d exquisitely udHpt€*d for d<*fem'o. ami e» eii 
to be invulnerable to the red-hot IiuIIh that wert* |Niiiring trimi the gacii'.oii 
The executiuii of theM.* terrible instruineutH, tboiqj;h nut iii^t.iiitaueou.s, was 
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nevcrilieleiis effectual. Aboiii two o'dook, the edmiral's ihip was seen to 
issue smoke ; at night slie was in ffames, and several others were {leueeived 
to be on fire. Soon after, the eonflagration was general over the hattering- 
uhiiiS;, and all the efforta of the enem^ were^ow exerted in saving the men. 

Tiie small uavul force employed in Ihe garrison of Gibraltar was eom- 
inanded hy captain Curtis. Th^ brave officer and his men had, in the pre- 
r^iding attacks from the garrison, performed very difficult and important 
Kcrvioes by land ; an opportunity now occurred of exerting themselves ufion 
their own element. During the confusion and distress of the enemy hurry- 
ing from the burning battering-sliips, c»])tain Curtis, with twelve ^n-boats, 
flanked their line, raked tiiem on one side, whilst the garrison was destroying 
them from another. The Spanish boats durst no longer attempt fo assist 
the hattering-shipH ; and, when day-light appeared, the assailants who had 
been stationed in those, were seen perisliing in the flames, or, in their en- 
desivours to es«^i]*c, overwlielmed by the opposite element. 

TIu! Ilritis)i now seeing that they had i^mpletely destroyed these formi- 
dabJe batteries, with cljaracteristic humanity set themselves to rescue the 
reiiiHiiider of the crews w'lio defended them ; and captain Curtis and his 
gall;uit band, at the peril of their own lives, succeeded in saving the lives of 
about four butidrcd. Such was the signal and complete defensive victory 
obtained, by comparatively a handful of heroes, over the combined efforts 
anti united powers, by sea and land, of two great, warlike, and potent na- 
tions, who, spurifig no exiiense ntir exertion of art for the attainment of a 
favourite object, excectleti all former examples, butli in the magnitude and 
formidable nature of their preparatitina. 

'I'lie eiieiny, disap|Njinted in their sanguine hopes and expectations of 
taking this fortress by assault, now rested their sole confidence m being able 
to effei't it by bl(M:kade, which they were not long in resuming. Their object 
u:is to jireveiit lord Howe from relieving the garrison witJi ammunition and 
iirovihions. They profvssvd ardently to look forward to the arrival of the 
Jiritish fhH.‘t, and assured themselves of compensating their direful disasters 
hy n hrilliuiit victory. On the 9tli of October, a violent storm dispersed the 
iHiiiihined ariniimeiit, and exposed them to imminent danger. Lord Howe, 
having been retarded by contrary winds, did not arrive at the Straits until 
the llth of October, though he had sailed a month liefore ; and, when ho 
arrived, a considerable part of his fleet during the night, having missed the 
liay of Gibraltar, entered the Meditcrruneuii ; and the next day the admiral 
followed to collect Uigether the scattered ships, having left the Buffalo of 
sixty guns, and the ranther of the same force, in the Straits, to stop ihe 
store-Hliips as tliey arrived in the Bay. On the 13th, the hostile fleets passed 
the Straits, witli aliout forty-seven ships of the line, three of their men-of- 
aar having been disabled by the tenniest ; and they discovered lord Howe, 
with thirty-two ships of the line, oflf Grenada: on the following morning, 
however, they were out of sight. 

'i'he llritibh admiral, now' sailing westward, sent his convoy safe into Gibral- 
tar. It contained a reinforcement of troops, with a plentiful supply of ammu- 
nition, and provisions of every description for the use of the garrison. The 
enemy did not make their appearance until this ip'eat object of the expedi- 
tion had lieen completely effected. On the 19th ofOctober, when lord Howe, 
u ho had been joined by ihe BuffjJo and Panther, w'as entering the Gulf of 
Gibraltar with thirty-four ships, lie descried the enemy Bailing from the 
north -cast towards the Straitit, with the wind blowing fair from the Mediter- 
ranefui. Concluding that it would not be wise in him, wdth so inferior a 
force, to hasard an engagement in 'a dangerous road, well known to the 
enemy, though not to his fleet, lord Howe proceeded to the open ocean. On 
the tflst of October, he observed the enemy following him at about five 
leagues to windward, ami he immediately formed a line of battle. The 
enemy had the wind in their favour, and, of course, had the choice both of the 
time of action and tlie distance from which they ihould engage. At sun-set 
the mmbined fleets hegiui a cannonade, which the British returned with sucli 
effect us to pruduce cunsid^able damagej and to throw their autaguniats into 
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evident confusion. Tte Frenoli and Spankli admirals drefw nff their sliips 
about ten at night ; and in the morning they were seen at a great distance 
away in l^e directioa of Cadiz. Lord Howe was prevented by many 
cfin^SeiationB from pursuing the pnemy : — he had effectM the main object 
4 »f the exi^ition in relieving Gibraltar ; he had received orders from the 
admiralty to dispatch eight of his ahips^ ^ter relieving the garrison, to the 
West Indies ; the force of the enemy was so superior, as to render the issue 
of a battle extremely doubtful, and, even if he should succeed, he was to ex- 
l»ect his ships to be so much damaged, as to disable them from proceeding to 
the other destined services. Lora Howe was too prudent to ruw into a con- 
flict^erply for the sake of fighting, and to incur certain danger without any 
definite object. He therefore proceeded to England, where, after having on 
liis way detached part of his fleet to the West Indies, he arrived safely with 
the remainder. And thus, in the protection of her coasts and trade, }ire- 
venting the Dutch fleet from forming a junction u ith those of the iioiise of 
liourbcHi, and having effected thepenef of Gibraltar, Great Britain secured 
tJie three grand objects of the campaign of 178:2. A ccuifederacy extending 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, comprising the tiiree greatest mari- 
time powers in the world, and almost all the naval force of continental 
Ji:urope, found their mighty efforts against the navy of England recoil on 
themselves. 

The period had now arrived when the various contending parties began to 
have their eyes open to the nature of the contest in which they were en- 
gaged. They perceived, u}»on reflection, that whatever partial advantages 
they had gained, the war ultimately tended to the general injury of all tho 
belligerent powers. Franco had indeed succeeded in her efforts to separato 
the American colonies from the mother-country, but had been foiled ui her 
principal purpose, of obtaining naval and commercial supreiiiucy. Her 
operations hiid been carried on at an enormous expense, which not only an- 
nihilated all the treasure that had been heaped up by Jior reforming wcono- 
mists, but infinitely exceeded her revenue, and overwhelmed her u ith new 
debt. The war which caused such unprecedented expimditure, had been far 
from producing any advantage likely to secure on eventual eipiivaleiiL fhe 
coiifeaeracy in India w'as crumbling to pieces, and Brilisli sujieiHority w'as 
again manifest. All the sanguine projects of France against the W est Indies 
hud faBen under the victorious arms of Ilodiiey ; and America, imiKiverished 
by her long and arduous struggle, was more likely to drain than t<» supplv 
her aUies with treasure. Spain had engaged in the w’lir as the tool of I* rciicn 
ambition, which, artfully playing on the weakness, pertanial jirejudices, and 
vanity of its monarch, dazzled him by the splendid pri>mis»es ol <adfraltar and 
Jamaica, and thereby blinded liim to his resd interests, t(» whic.h nothing 
could be more contrary than either tho encouragement of revtdt in the 
American colonies, or hostilities with England. All her mighty and costly 
preparations against Gibraltar had fallen untlcr general Elliot s red-hot balls ; 
tier projects against Jamaica had been completely defuattMl by the skill and 
valour of Rodney; her hopes of naval and commercial aggrandizement, 
through the depression of England, had perished ; her ships had l»eeii cap- 
tured, and her fleets vanquished. In four years, all her extraordinary exer- 
tions, all her waste of blood and treasure, l»ad terminated in the cMuunii'st of 
the defenceless province of West Florida, arifl the barren island of Minorca, 
which was little better than an hospiud. America alone had Buccei?ded in 
the contest, and attained the objects for which fdie fought ; but she prevailed 
by efforts which drained her resources, bv labours whicli required a respite 
as soon as it could be procured consistently with her public engagements. 
During her short warfare, Holland, in tne loss of her settlements, the 
seizure of her treasures, and the destruction of her trade, had been instnirtc^l 
how dangmrous it is for a state deriving its subsistence from commerce, to 
provoke to war a neighbour that rules the ocean. E^Iand, for the last five 
years, had been engaged in a war to defend her maritime sovereignty ; 
great as had been her maritime losses, she had u|Nin tlic whole maintained 
Uiat grand object. But her defence, though manifesting her energy, had 
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drained her resources. Her expenditure was enormous ; her debt and taxes 
had far surpassed the anticipation of her most desponding^ politicians. I'rado 
was interrupted ; difficulties and distress pervaded all ranks of her people ; 
increasing uemands appeared to portend Uie derangement of her nnances, 
and the downfall of her credit. From all these circumstances, it was ob- 
viously the interest of each party individually^ and of all conjointly, to cul- 
tivate the attainment of pence. 

The preliminaries of the treaty between England and France, and Eng- 
land and Spain, were signed at Versailles, on the 90th of January. By the 
first of these treaties, France obtained an extension of her rights of fishery 
at Newfoundland, and unrestricted possession of the isles of St. Pjerrd'and 
Miquelon, on that coast. In tho West Indies St. Lucia was restored, and 
Tobago ceded to her ; M'hilst she restored to Great Britain the islands of 
Grenada, the Grenadines, Nevis, and Montserrat. In Africa, France ob- 
tained the cession of the river of Senega], and its dependencies and forts, 
with a restrtration of Gorce ; and Eriglandrthe possession of Fort James and 
the river Gambia. In the East Indies all that France had lost was restored 
to her, with considerable additic»ns ; in particular, England was bound to 
pn*ciirc certain districts round Pondicherry and Karical, to be annexed to 
those places. England further consented t(» the abrogation of all the arti- 
cles relating to Dunkirk, which had been inserted in the treaty of Utrecht, 
«*ind in every posterior treaty. By the preliminaries with Spain, England 
relinquished to her Minorca and West Florida, and ceded East Florida, but 
obtained the restitution of the Bahama islands. 

The Statcs-gi^ncral of tiie United Provinces having accedcid, under the in- 
fluence of France, to agree to preliminaries of ]ie;ice with Great Britain, the 
articles were accordingly signed at Paris on the 9d of Sejdemher. Of these 
tho must important were the cession of Negapatam to Groat Britain, but 
wltli a proviso of treating for its restitutimi in case of an e(|uivalcnt being 
c»ffered by the States ; and the restoration to the States of 'IVincomalee, and 
of nil the either places conquered from them. I'iie definitive treaties of peac^e 
between Cjre.it Britain and tlie other belligerents, viz. FxaTic^, Spain, and 
America, were signcil on the following day. Thus terminated the most in- 
auspicious war ill which Great Britain w'as ever engaged, and the country 
was now restored to the blessings of tranquillity, lor which it had so long 
.'ixdeiitly thirsteil. 


LETTER XV. 


Siat€ of France at the time Louie X.VL ascentled the Throne. ^Distressed 
contHtion of her Finances. — Ministerial chanyes^ Maurepas, Turgot, Male^ 
sKerhes, decker, and JSrienne, archbishop of Toulouse. — Opposition to 
their respective measures for relieving the embarrassments qf the Govern-^ 
ment. — isecessitg of a Jlevolution, A.D. 178U — 1789 

We are now', my dear son, liro^ght, by the order of events, to enter u|»on a 
subject of such fearful magnitude, so fiortentous in its origin, and terrific in its 
i'oiiso<iiienres, that the aiiiials^of the human race, scarcelv present us with its 
pf'urallel. You will readily anticipate, that 1 allude to the French revolution — 
an event which introduced a new state of society in Europe, as the English 
revolution had been the epoch of a new system of government. In entering 
m>uii the liistury of tliis phenomenon in tho civilized world, you must allow 
inc to go back a little, and take u retrospective view of the causes and events 
which Ted to such a fearful i^iie. 

'File government of France, from the reign of Louis XIV. to the revolu- 
tion, was arbitrary rather than des|K>tic ; for the inonarcdis had much greater 
power than they exercise^ : their iinnieiisc authority was resisted only by 
the feeblest barriers. The crown disiKised of the pcri>ou by lettrcs^de^cachet ; 
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of properly, by confisoations ; of income, by impost^;. It is true, certain 
bodies possessed A means of defence, which they called privilef^es ; but these 
privileges were seldom respected. The parliament had the privilege of con- 
senting to or refusing an impost ; but the king enforced registration by a 
bed of justice. (Ui ds justice, J and punished its members by letters of exile. 
'I'Jie noblesse were exempt from imposts ; the clerg}' had the privilege of 
taxing themselves by voluntary grants. Some of the provinces had the pri- 
vilege of compounding for these imposts ; and others tliat of making the 
assessment themselves. Such were the smidl guarantees of France, and even 
these were still turned to the advantage of the favoured classes, and to the 
oppression of tbe people. 

France, thus enslaved, was also most wretchedly organized : the excesses 
of power were less insuppair table than their unequal uistrilnition. Divided 
into three orders, which were again subdivided into several classt^, the na- 
tion was abandoned to all the evils of despotism, and all the miseries of ine- 
quality. The noblesse were dividn^l into courtiers wlio lived on the fiivoiirs 
of the prince, or in otlier words, on the labours of the people ; and Hht» oli- 
tiiined either the governments of the provinces, or high statiuns in tbe 
army, — upstarts, who directed the administration, and were ujipointed to 
intendancies, and made a trade of the provinces ; lawyers, who administered 
justice, and monopolized its appointments; and territorial barons, wlio op- 

1 >resscd the country by the exercise of their private feudal privileges, w bii-li 
lad displaced the general political right. The clergy were diviiled iiiti» two 
rlitssos, of which one was destined for the hishoprieks and abbacies, and their 
rich revenues, tlie other to apostolic labours, and to poverty. ''I'he tiers- 
ttat,{\) borne down by the court and harassed by the noblesse, was itself 
separated into cor|ior.^tions, which retaliated upon each other tlie eiiJi* and 
the oppression winch they received from their superiors. Tiiey possessed 
scarcely a third part of the soil, upon wbicli they were compelled to pay 
feudal services to their lords, tithes to the priests, and imposts to the king. 
In compensation for so many sacrifices, they enjoyed no rights, had ni» sJuire 
ill the ^ministration, and were admitted t4» no public employments. 

'riiis order of things could n(»t continue fiir ever, and it was tlie prince 
liimself who was destined to bring it to a crisis. Ills extravagance bad ex- 
hausted bis means, and destroyed the equilibrium between his necessities 
and his revenues ; by patronising genius, he had invited examination into 
bis government, and C4»riferred the jiower of intelligence on tlie enslaved and 
humiliated tiers-^tat ; incessantly requiring new imposts, be had made him- 
self dependant, first on those who authorized, and next on those vihu roiitri- 
huted them; and he provoked the resistance of the nation rdier having em- 
boldened the ojiposition of the parliaments. It is tlius that courts are 
tempted to indulge in the prodigality which arbitrary jtower places within 
their reach, that extravagance leads to exhaustiuii, and exhHiisti<ui to reform. 
It is always from this very exuberance of power that a govenunent creates 
its necessities, and by these necessities that its power is tiiialiy subverted. 

Louis XIV. had stretched the springs of ahsoluto monarch) too far, and 
exercised them too violently. Irritated by the troubles of bis youth, smitten 
with the love of domination, he swept away all resi^tancii, and torhadc all iq»- 
jiosition ; that of the aristocracy, which was niaiiifested by revolt ; that of the 
parliaments, which was shown in remonstrandbs ; mid that of the IVotestantH, 
which exercised itself by a liberty of conscience which the church decniiHl 
heretical, and tbe court held to be factious. Lbuis XJV. subdued the gran- 
dees by PAlling them to court, where they received in pleasures and in royal 
favour the price of their dependance. The jiarliament, which hitberto bad 
been the instrument of the crown, wished now to become a counterpoine to 
It, and the prince haughtily imposed on it a submission and silence of sixty 
years. The revocation of the edict of Nantes, w.'is the finishing stroke t4i 
these acts of despotism. But arbitrary jiowcr is not content mirel)' with 
non-resistance, we must, moreover, admire and imitate it. Having aunibi- 
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lated free-iigency, it penecates the eonscience^ for it munt be in action^ and 
hunt out victims when they no longer present tbemselv^. The immense 

S >wer of Louis XIV. was exercised at home ag^nst heretics, abroad against 
urope ; oppression found ambitious m^i to counsel it, soldiers to serve it, 
successes to enooura^ it ; the wounds of France were covered with laurels, 
and its (proana were stifled by the songs of victory. But, in the end, men of 
genius died, victories ceased, industry emigrated, money disappeared, and 
he saw full well that tyranny, even in its success, exhausts its means, and 
that it devours in advance the resources of the future. 

The death of Louis XIV. was the signal for reliction : it produced a sud- 
den change from intolerance to incredulity, and from the spirit ofobemence 
Ui the spirit of discussion. The court prosecuted wars which were ruinous, 
without being brilliant ; it engaged in a silent contest with opinion, an 
avowed one with the parliament. Anarchy was introduced into its bo^ni, 
the government fell into the hands of mistresses, the sovereign power was 
rapidly declining, and opposition was wary day making new progress. 

I'he position and the system of the parliaments had changed. The royal 
authority had invested them with a power, which they now tamed agziinst it. 
As sfK»n as the min of the aristocracy was conijdeteil by their common eflbrts, 
the parliaments, like all allies after victory, separated’ themselves from their 
royal associate. The parliament sou^t to domineer over the crown, and 
the crown endeavoured to crush an instrument, wliirh, in ceasing to be use- 
ful, had become dangerous. This struggle, favourable to the monarch under 
Louis XIV., alternating with successes and reverses under Louis XV., ter- 
minated only at the revedution. From its very nature, the parliament hud 
only been c;uled on to serve as an instrument. As the exercise of its prero- 
gative, and its ambition as a body, had induced it to succour the feeble, and 
onprjse the strong ; it served, in turn, the crown agfiinst the aristocracy, and 
tne nation against the crown. Hence it became so popular during the reigns 
of Louis XIV. and Louis XV., although it opposed the court only in the 
spirit of rivalry. C>piri ion demanded no account of its motives ; it did not 
applaud its ambition, but its resistance, and supported the parliament, be- 
cause by tlie parliament it had 1 »een defended. Emboldened by tlif^e en- 
c, 4 »iiragements, it became formidable to the sovereign authority. After 
having stemmed the will <if the most imperious and the best obeyed of sove- 
reigns; after having onposed itself to the seven years' war; after having 4il>- 
tained the control of the Anancial operations, and the destruction of the Je- 
suits, its n^sisUuice bec:ime so energetic ami so frerjiient, that the court, every 
where encountering its interposition, found that it must either obey or sub- 
due it. 'riie court therefore put in execution the plan of disorganization 
pro|)06ed by the chancellor Maupeou. This intrepid man, who, to use his 
own expression, had oiTered io rencue the crown from the hande of its jailor, 
rcplaceil this hostile by a devoted parliament, and enforced the same change 
thr«>ugh all the magistracy of France which had fuUowed the example of that 
of Paris. 


But the time for niano?uvres of state-policy had passed away. Arbitrary 
power was so discredited, that the king faaza^ed the exercise of it with dis- 
trust, and encountered even the opposition of the court. A new power had 
snrui^ up, the power of opinion, which, without being recognised, was not 
ttien^fore the less felt, and whose decrees were already becoming sovereign. 
The nation, hitherto nothing, resumed its rights by degrees ; first it influ- 
ent^ pt^er, and then participated in it. This is the march of all bodies 
which raise thomselves : before being admitted into the govertiment, they 
act on it externally, and from the right of control they pass to that of oo- 
ojieration* The e|Kich at which the tiers^itat was to have a shore in the 
government had arrived. It had in other times made fruitless, because pro- 
mature attempts. It wiuthen too little emancipated, it had nothing of that 
which establishes superiority and confers power, for we can vindiciite our 
rtglits only so far as we are aide to enforce them. Tliu*^ it occupied the third 
order ouly iii insurrections, as it did in the States-geiieral. Every thing was 
dune with it, nothing for it. Under the feudal tyranny the tiers^itai had 
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served the kings against the lorda^and under the ministerial and fiscal tyranny 
it had served the grandees against the kings ; but in the first case it w u*s 
only employed by the crown^ and in the second by the aristocracy. 

After an age of absolute submission, it re-appeared in the arena, but on its 
own account. The past recurs no more ; and it was as little possible for the 
noblesse to recover from their defeats, as at the present day it would be for 
absolute monarchy to rise up from its overthrow. Another antagonist of tliu 
court was necessary, for there must always be one, since power never can l»e 
without a candidate. The iiers-Atat^ whose wealth, firmness, and intelli- 
gence, were daily Increasing, was destined to combat and dispossess it. 'I'lie 
parliament ^d not institute a class but a body, and in this new contest 
could assist in the displacement of power, hut could not approiirintc it to 
itself. 

The court itself h^ favoured the progress of the and had con- 

tributed to the diffusion of intelligence, the great source of its power, 'i'iic 
most absolute of princes had aided the efforts of genius, and, witnout intend- 
ing it, had created public opinion. In encouraging pnneg}'ric, he had pre- 
pared for censure; for he could not solicit exainination in his favour, without 
inducing it also to his disparagement. When praises were exhausted, dis- 
cussion began ; and the pfiilosuphers of the eighteenth r>entiiry suirceeded to 
the scholars of the seventeenth. -Every thing became the object of their re- 
search and their reflectionK, — governments, and religion, and laws, and their 
abuses ; they discovered the rights, pointed out the wants, and prodaimetl 
the wrongs of mankind. A vigorous and enlightened public opinion uas 
formed, which acted up<»n the government, and whose voice could jiot be 
stifled. It even converted those whom it attacked ; courtiers throiiglbtlheir 
|>olitene8S, power from iiucessity, submitteil to its flecisii>nK; and the age of 
reform was prepared by the age of philosophy, us this hud been preparetl by 
that of the nne arts. 

This was the condition of Franc.0 when Louis XVJ. ascended the throne. 
Finances which neither the regenerating ailministration of the camliiml de 
Fleury, nor the bankrupt administration of the ubbe 'rorray, could rest<»re ; 
the royal authority deranged, parliaments intractable, public opinion impe- 
rious ; such were the embarrstssments which the new reign inherited from 
its predeces8<irH. Of all princes, Louis XV'I. was he \%hf»se intentions and 
whose virtues were best adapted to his times, lie was weary of arbitrary 
power, and anxious to ahandoii it ; he was irritutiMl by the hiirtheiisomu 
licentiousness of the court of Louis XV., and he a as a man of pure inannerN, 
and inexpensive habits ; ameliorutifuiK now hecuime imlispensahle, were loudly 
demanded, and he felt the public ncHressities, and made it his glory to satisfy 
them. But it was as difficult to operate good os to continue evil ; for lui 
must have the power to make the privileged idass submit to reforms, or the 
nation to abuses, and Louis XVJ. was neither a regenerator nor a despot. 
He was wanting in that sovereign will which alone accomplishes great 
changes in states, and which is as necessary for the monarch u ho would 
limit, as for him who would aggrandize his power. Louis XV I. had just 
views, and amiable dispositions; but ho v^as without decision of char;u‘ter, 
and had no perseverance in his measures. His projects of amelioration en- 
countered ooetacles which he had not foreseep, and which he couhl mit van- 
quish. Thus he fell by his attempts at reform, as another would have fallen 
bp his refusal. His reign, up to the period of the States-general, was a long 
tissue of ameliorations, which produced no result. 

His choice of Maurepaa as prime-minister, whan he ascended the throne, 
eontributed greatly to stamp this character of irresolution on hts reign. 
Young, Btroi^y impressed with his duties and his insufficiency, he had re- 
coarse to the experience of an old man, who had been disgra<‘cd under 
Ideals XV., for opposition to his niiiktresses. But instead of a sage, he found 
a courtier, whose cxMinsels extended their pernicious inBuencc through his 
whole life. Maurepas cared little for the good hf France, and the glory of 
his master ; he was attentive only to win his fa\'our. He rendered the mind 
of I^iis XVI. uncertain, his character irresolute : he habituated him to half- 
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meiMiirefl, to changes of system, to inconsistent exertions of power, and above 
all, to the necessity of doing every thing by another, and nothing by himself. 

Maurepas had the choice of the ministers. ' These maintained themselves 
in his favour, as he maintained himself in that of the king. Frivolous in 
every thing that concerned the government, he did not judge of systems of 
administration by their utility, or of ministers by their conduct, but both 
the one and the other by tlie temper of the court* In fear of endangering 
his own power, he kept from the administration men of strong connexions, 
and called into it new men who required his aid to maintain their place, aqd 
effect their reforms. Thus he successively introduced to the direction of 
affairs, Turgot, Malesherbes, and Necker. But they had too many condi- 
tions to fulfil. If they essayed amelioration, they incurred the displeasure 
of the courtiers or the privileged ; if they continued abuses, they roused the 
people to disc^mtent : if they won the favou^ of the monarch, they alarmed 
the minister, and in all these we see so many causes of their deposition. 
Thus these popular ministers gave way to courtier-ministers, who were just 
fis unable to keep their places. 

Turgot, Malesherbes, and Necker attempted useful reforms, each in the 
department of state which had been the special object of his labours. Male- 
sherhes, descended from a family of lawyers, inherited the virtues without 
the prejudices of a parliamenturiaii. With a liberal mind he combined the 
most amiable dispositions. Ojqiresbion appeared to him at once illegal and 
wickc<l. He wished to restore to every one his rights, to the accused the 
)H>wcr of being defended, to I'rotestants liberty of conscience, to writers, the 
freedom of the press, and to iJl Frciichnuui security of person ; he proposed 
tlie abolition of torture, the re-estahlishiuent t>f the edict of Nantes, the 
■uppressiun of leitret de cachet, and those of the censorship. Turgot, pos- 
Bessing a vigorous and coinprelicnsive understanding, an energy and firmness 
of cliaracter very uncommon, attempted the realization of }>n>jects still more 
extensive. He joined himself with Maleslierbes, in order to effect, with his 
Bup|Kirt, the estiiblishmcnt of a system of administration, which sliould re- 
store unity in the goverimieiit and equality in the state. This virtuous citi- 
zen was constantly employed in ameliorating tlie condition of the people. 
Ho undertook aloiio that which the revolution afterwards effected, the sup- 
pression of privileges and feodtd services. He proposed to deliver the coun- 
try from the tax of feodul service (corvee J, the provinces from their bar- 
riers, coinnicrce from internal duties, industry from its restraints, and finally, 
to make the nobility and the clergy contribute to the imposts in the same 
proportion as the tters-itat. This great minister, of whom Malesherbes 
Hiiid, he had the head vf Jiacon and the heart of V JJdpital,” wished, by 
means of provinciid usseinhlie^, to fHiiiiliuri74! the nation with public life, and 
prepare it for tlie return of the iStutes-gcncral. Necker, a stranger, a banker, 
and a steward rather than a statesman, showed himself less bold than Tur- 
got: he had been called to the administration to supply the court with 
money, and he availed himself of its necessities to procure the liberties of 
the people. He restored tlie finances by means of order, and made the pro- 
vinces concur in a pmjKirtioiiato manner in iheir administration. His ideas 
were just and comprehensive, and' consisted in putting the receipts on a level 
with the expenditure, and in reducing the latter : in employing imposts in 
ordinary tiinea, and loans wheit imperious circumstances made it necessary 
to ilraw on the future for the uses of /.he present ; in making the provincial 
assemblies assess the imposts, and in order to facilitate the negotiation of 
loans, in rendering a clear and regular statement of accounts. This s3rstem 
was founded on the nature of a loan, which, liaving need of credit, requires 
pbblicity of administration, and on that of an impost, which having need of 
consent, confers a voice in the distribution of it. Whenever the govern- 
ment is in want, and requires money, if it address itself to lender^ it must 
exhibit the state of iu finances, if it address itself to contributors, it must 
grant them a share of powdr. Thus the loans led to Uie publication of the 
budget, and imposts to the States-general ; two events of which the fint 
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placed the riiline power under the jurisdiction of opinion^ the second under 
that of the people. 

But Necker, less impatient Mde^ for reforms than Turgot, although he 
wished to compensate the abuses which his predecessor would have destroyed, 
was equallr unsuccessful. Under the regime of partial pri\'ileges and general 
slavery, all objects of public good w'ere impracticable. These different mi- 
nisters encountered invin^le obstacles, and they quitted iiower. Turgot 
had discontented the courtiers by liis ameliorations, offended the parliament 
by the abolition of corvtes, alarmed the old minister by the ascendency which 
hiS virtue had given him oyer Louis XVI. Louis XVI. abandoned every 
thing, saying, at the sjime time, tliat he and Turgot were the only persons 
who w’ished the good of the people ; so much reason is there to envy the 
condition of kin^ ! Necker, without exciting regret so vivid, experienced 
the same fate. His ceconomy liad disgusted the courtiers, and the labours 
of the provincial assemblies har? incurred the dis.ip]irobation of the parlia- 
ments, who wish^^ to preserve for themselves the nic»no}M>Iy of resistance, 
and the prime-minister could not pardon him an appearance of credit. 

Tlie death of Maurepas fullt»wed shortly after tlie retreat c»f Necker. The 
queen replaced him in the favour of the so\ercigii, and In* inherited all his 
iiidiieticc ovSr him. 'J'Jiis amiable but weak prince, Lfiiiis XVI., was inca- 
pable of directing liimself. Ills wife, young, beautiful, active, ambitious, 
t»Kjk into her hands, in a great measure, the reins of gtiveriinieiit. Vet we 
may twiy that the daugliter of Maria Theresa had too little of iier inotln^r ; 
Jier love of domination was mixed with nttich frivolity, and she distrilnited 
the jiower which she had thus assumed, to men whi> caused tlic ruin of Iho 
state and her own. Maurejwis, who ili-»tru«ted courtier-ministers, li;id always 
c hosen popular ministers ; it is true that he had rH>t supported them, hiit 
still if he accomidished no ifood, he airgravated no evil. After his deatli, 
courtier-ministers succeeded to popular ministers, and rendt*red iiievitaldc*. 
by their mal-administration, the crisis which the others wished to prevent i»y 
their reforms. This difference iu the cli<»ice of ininisters is very reinarkalde 
and led by a change of men to a change of ineasiires in the aclminiKtration. 
'I’hc revolution date*! from tliis epoch ; the ahandonment of reforms, and thu 
return of liceiitioiisneKS iu’c'iderjited its approacli and embittered its vicdeiice. 

C'alunnc was called fr4»in the intendancy of a province tc» the general coii- 
trrd of the finances. This department of state, the most important of all, 
had become exceedingly dilHcult to fill, 'riicre had b'»eii already two sne- 
cossoi-s to Necker, iieitlier of whom could supply his ]>lace, wfieii it was put 
into the hands of Caluiine. (*ali»tirie was daring, acute, eloquent ; a man of 
accomplished iiiaiiners, and of a fertile hut superficial genius. VV^helher by 
aex'ident or design, he adopted a system of administration completely opiiowd 
1o that of his predec(*ssor. Nec-ker had eounselled iP«-omimy Caloniie 
boasted prodigality. Necker had fallen by the courtiers, (’Hloiinc wished to 
inaintuin his power by them. His scqdiisins were supfstrled b}' largesses ; he 
eonviiieed tlie queen by splendid enterLiinments, and the great lords hv peii- 
siofiK ; he created vast activity in the finances, in order to iiid.ie.c a belief in 
the iiistness of his views by the number and faiulity of his operations ; ninl 
he deceived even the capitalUts by the punctuality with which at first ho 
made his payments. He cumtiiiued k»aiis after the peace, and exhausted the 
credit which the wise r^mdiict of Necker had obtained for the govemmeot. 
Arrived at tliis point, deprived of a resoiirccT wliii'h be had not the skill to 
husband, to prolong his |Hiwer lie resorted to impiists. But to whom slioiihl 
he address himself.^ the people could pay nothing, the privileged would offer 
nothing. But the emergency admitted not of indecision, and Caloiiiic, trust- 
ing to its novelty, convened an assembly of the notables. A resort to the 
sissistance of others is the criois of a system itf pro<ligality. The minister, 
'*ho has been raised by largesses, cannot maintain his power by liegging. 

The potables, cli«>sen by the go^ ernment from the liigh classes, was a 
ministerial assembly, having no prufier existence or nianilatory authority. H 
wh 9» llins that CuJoniie, to avoid tlie parliament of Siates-geiierHl, addressed 
hiinself to an assembly more 6ubordiii.’ii«*, and wfuch be thought would 
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therefore be more maiui|;eable. But composed of fbe privUeged, it was little 
iltsposed to make sacrifices- It became still less so wnen it oeheld the abyss 
Into which a devouring administration had* plunged itself. It discovered 
with ^smay that within a few years loans had been raised to the amount of 
one thousand^ six hundred, and forty-fdx millions of francs, and that ^ero 'vms 
in the revenue an annual deficit of one hundred and forty millions. This dis- 
iMJvery was the signal for the fall of Calonne. He retired, and was succeeded 
by the archbishop of Toulouse, Brienne, his antagonist in the assembly. 
Brienne believed that the majority of the notables were devoted to his pur- 
poses, because they had joined him in combating Calonne. But the priVi- 
ileged iblt as little disposition to make sacrifices to him as to his predeces- 
sor, they had seconded his attacks, which were in their interest, and not his 
ambition, to which th^ were strangers. 

The archbishop of Toulouse, who has been accused of acting without a 
plan, cfiuld not in fact have had one. It was not possible to continue the 
extravngjirice of Calonne, and it was too late to return to the oeconomizing 
si'lieines of Necker. GEconomy, which at a former epoch was a means of 
safety, was no longer so in this. He must either have recourse to imposts, 
and the ])arliiiment opposed itself to them ; or to loans, and credit was ex- 
liaiiHted ; <ir to sficrifices on the part of the privileged, and they would not 
riiaku them. Brienne, wliose whole object through life had been to obtain 
the ministry, and the difficulty of whose position was only equalled by the 
feebleness of his means, attempted every thing, and suceecided in nothing. 
He possessed a mind active, but without force, a character impetuous, but 
without [lerseverance. Bold before the execution of a plan, but feeble af- 
terwards, he lost himself by his irresolution, his want of forecast, and hia 
change of measures. He had only bad parts to take, but he did not know 
how to decide upon one and follow it up. This was the true error of hia 
policy. 

'i'lie assembly of notables shewed itself %'cry unmanageable and parsimoni- 
ous. After having approved the establishment of the provincial assemblies, 
a regulation in the corn-trade, the suiqircssion of corvvet, and a new tax on 
htainps, it dissolved itself. It spread through all France, what it had dis- 
<*overed concerning tlie necessities of the throne, the misrule of the ministers, 
tlie dilapidations of the court, and the irremediable miseries of the people, 
llrieiine, de|irive<l of this assistance, recurred to imposts, as a resource 
which had for Mmic time been abandoned. He demanded the registration of 
two edicts, that of stamps, and one for a territorial subsidy. But the par- 
liament, whirli was then in its full vigour, in the full career of its ambition, 
and to wliich the financial embarrassments of the government offered a cer- 
tain means of iricreasiiig its jiower, refused the registration. Banished to 
'r roves, it beciiiiie weary of exile, and the minister recalled it, on condition 
ifiiit it would ac'ct*pt the edicts. But this was only a suspension of hostili- 
ties, the necessities of the crown soon rendered the struggle more active and 
rancorous. The minister had new demands of money to make ; his existence 
was attached to the success of several successive loans to the amount of four 
hundred and forty millions. It was absolutely necessary to obtain the r^^s- 
tration of them. 

Brienne expected the opposition of the parliament. He therefore made 
them register this edict in a />cd of justice ; and in order to appease the 
mngistniey and public opinion, in the same sitting the Protestants were re- 
established in their rights, and Louis <X VI. promised the annual publication 
of the state of the finances, and the convocation of the States-^neral be- 
fore the expiration of five years. But these concessions were insufficient, 
and the parliament refused the registration, and opposed itself to the tyran- 
ny' of the ministers. Some of its members, and among others, the l>iilie of 
Urleans, were exiled. The parliament, by a decree, protested against the 
iettres tie cmeket, and demanaed the recall of its members. The decree was 
cniashed by the king, and ^nfirmed by the parliament. The war between 
Uiem nmd with increasing violence. The magistracy of Paris was support- 
ed by all the magistracy of France, and encouraged by public opinion. It 
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prodaimed tha rights of the nation^ its Own incorapetm^ in natters of im- 
post ; and become liberal by interest^ rendered generous by oppression^ it 
resisted the arbitrary detentions^ and demanded the regular oonvocation of 
the SUtesHgenei^. After this ^ of courage, it decr^ that its own mem- 
bers shoula be_ irremovable, and the incompetence of any nn e who dioidd 
usu^ its functions. This bold manifesto was foUowed by the anest of two 
parliamentarians, Eprdmdnil and Goislard, by the reform of the body and 
the establishment of a eour plhiUre. ^ 

Brienne had found that the opposition of the parliament was systematic 
niicFthat it was renewed at eadi demand for subsidies, or each authorisation 
of a loan. Exile was only a momentary remedy, which suspended opposition 
without destroying it. He projected, therefore, the reducing of thia body 
to judicial functions ; and he associated with himself Lamoignon, the keeper 
of the seals, in the execution of this enterprise. Lamoignon was a Iwld 
Statesman ; — ^he had audacity, and, with the energetic perseverance of Mau- 
j»eou, he combined a greater share of reflection and integrity. But he mis- 
calculated the force of power, and the extent of what it was pomible to 
accomplish in his time. Maupeou had renewed the parliament by a change 
ill its members ; Lamoignon wished to disorganize it. The former of theiU 
expedients, had it been successful, could liave )>roduced only a temporary re- 
pose ; the latter ought to have produced a final result, since it would have 
destroyed the power which tlie other was content with displacing. But the 
reform uf klaupeou was transient, and that of Lamoignon could not be 
eflected. The execution of this last scheme was nevertheless sufficiently 
ueU-couducted. In one day aU the magistracy of France wiis displaced, in 
order to make way fur the new judicial organization. The keeper of the 
F-eaJs divested the parliament of IWis of its political attributes, in order to 
clothe with them a cour pUnUre, miiiisteriiilly composed, and he reduced 
its judicial competence in favour of tlie bailiwicks, whose cognizance he ex- 
tended. But public opinion was indignant ; the cliiktclet protested ; the 
provinces rose in rebellion ; and the eour pliniire could neither form itself 
nor act. Troubles broke out in Dauphiiiy, in Brittany, in Provence, in 
r l.'uiders, in Languedoc, and in B^arn. The ministry, instead of the regular 
opiHisitioii of the parliaments, encountered an opjiosition still more vigorous 
and factious ; — the noblesse, the commons, the provinchd states, and even 
the clergy, made a part of it. Brienne, harassed by the want of money, had 
convoked an extraordinary assembly of the clergj', which immediately voted 
an address to the king,>requiring from him the abolition of his rour plhiiire, 
:iiid the prompt convocation of the States-general. They alone could rejiair 
Ihe disonler of the finances, re-aasure the public creditor, and put an end to 
th^e conflicts of authority. 

i he archbishem of Sens, by his contest with the jiarliameat, had adjourncMl 
tlie financial difficulty, by creating a difficulty of ]>ower. As soon as this 
last ceased, the other re-appeared, and determine the retirement of the 
minister. Alike unsuccessful in obtaining either imposts or loiinB,-»unable 
ill make um of the eour pliniere , — and unwilling to recall the parliament, 
Brienne tried a last resource, and promised the States-general. But this 
was the termination of his career, lie had been calknl to the department of 
finance to remedy embarrassments— he had augmented them to find mo- 
ney, and he had not 1>een able to olitain any. So far from this, he hail ex- 
asperated the nation, stimulated into resistadbe the several b^ies of tbe 
late, compromised the authority of thc^ government, and rendered the con- 
vocatiOB of the States-geoeral, {in tbe opinion of the court the worst meane 
of getti^ supplies,) inevitable. He yielded. The occasion of his fall was a 
suspension of the payment of the rentet of the state, which was in fact tlie 
I'ommencement of a bankruptcy. This minister has been the most decried, 
■lecause he come the last. Heir to the faults and the embarrassments of tbe 
post, he had to strug/rle against the difficulties of his position with the 
teeblest mcAna. He tried intrigue, oppression ; he exiled the parliament, 
''I^I^P^oded it, disorganized it ; every thing was ad obstiicle in his way— no- 
thing aided him. After enduring a long series of attacks^ he fell, from Jas- 
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ftiiude and fe^lenefla — ^We dare not say from want of skill ; for, had he been 
much more skilful and saeacious — had he been a llichelieu or a Sully — ^he 
would still have fallen. It was no longer, in the power of any individual 
cither to obtain money , or to exercise oppression ; and we must say, in ac- 
quittal of Brienne, that the position from which he was unable to extricate 
himself he had not made, and that his only error waa presumption in ac- 
cepting it. lie perished by the nial-adiiiiiiistration of Caloriiie, as Calonne 
had profited, in his dilapidations, by the confidence which Necker hud in- 
spired. The one destroyed the credit — the other, wishing to re-estublish 
it hv force, destroyed the authority of government. * 

The States-general had become ‘the only means of government, and the 
last resource of the throne. They had been deniandcil with earnestness by 
the parliament and the ]ieers of the realm, on tlie 13th of July, 1787 ; by 
the states f»f Dauphiny, in the assembly of Vizille ; by the clergy, in its as- 
sembly of Paris. The provincial states liad prepared the public mind for it ; 
the notables had been its liarbiiigers. 'I'he king, after having promised, on 
the JBth of December, 1787, the e(»n vocation uithin five years, on the 8th of 
August, 1788, fixed the t»pening fur the 1st of May, 1789.* Necker was recall- 
ed, the parliament re-establisheil, the cour pleniere ahrdished, tlie bailiwicks 
destroyed, the iirovinces s;itisfied, anil the new minister made every ar- 
rangement fur the election of tlie deputies, and for the holding of the states. 

At this juncture, a great cliaiige took place in the opposition, w hich had 
hitherto been uiuinimoiis. The administration under Brienne had encoun- 
tered the resistance of all the bodies of the state, bcc;iuse it had w ished to 
oppress them. It incurred under Necker the ivsistance of tliese same bo- 
dies, who w'ere wishing to secure the power for themselves, and oppression 
fur the people. From being despfitic, it had heerimc national, and still they 
bad Ojiposed it. The p.‘irliaineiit had maintained a eontest of authority, and 
not or jiublic good ; the iiohlubse had re-united themselves to the tier/iSlat, 
ratlier against the government tlian in helialf of the people. Each of these 
bodies had demanded the States-geiieral, in the liope, tlie parliament of rul- 
ing them as they had done in Kili, and tlie iiohles>se of resuming their lost 
power. 7ViiU ike magistracy proposed as the model /or the States-general of 
their form in 1(il4>, arid opinion abandoned it; the noblesse refused to 
c4»iiM‘iii to the double represeutation of the cumiuoiis, and division sprang up 
between these two orders. 

I'his double representation was demanded by tlic intelligence of the epoch, 
by the neceshity of reform, by the imptirtaiice wliich the tiei'x-rlat had ac:- 
qiiired. It had been already mlmitted into the provincial assemhlies. Bri- 
euiie, before leaving the ministry, liaviiig made an appeal to writers, in or- 
der to kiuiw what would be the best inode of composing and holding the 
States-general, the celebrated pamphlet of Sieves on the tters-etat^ and that 
of Kntruigiies on the States-general, were added to the works on the rights of 
the people. Opinion declaring itself nuire decidedly every day, Necker, 
wishing to satisfy it, and not daring, — desirous of conciliating all orders, of 
obtaining the approbation of all parties, — once more convoked the hotables. 
He had believed that they would consent to the doubling of the tiers ; they 
refuse*! it, and he whs compelled to decide in defiance of them, that which 
ho should have decided witnout*theni. » Necker did not know how to avoid 
contest by settling all dilficulties in advance. He did not take Uie initial 
measure on the doubling of the turs^ as in the sequel he did not take it on 
the vote by order or by pull. 'When the SStates-general were assembled, the 
solution of this seGond question, on which depei^ed the fate of power, and 
that of the |)eople, was abandoned to force. 

Although Necker had been unable to prevail on the notables to adopt the 
doubling of the Hers, he procured its adoption by the council. He obtained 
the admission of euris into the order of the clergy, and of Protestants into 
that of the tiers. The assemblies of burghers were convoked for the elec- 
tions ; every one exerted himself to procure the nomination of men tif his 
own inriv, and to publisli pamphlets and pa|>ers expressive of his own opi- 
Biua. The parliament had little influence in the elections : the court none 
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at alL The nAhlessc chose some popular deputies ; but the most |wirt were 
devoted to the interests of their order, and as opjtosed to the tiers-J^iat as to 
the oligarchy of the great families of the court. The elergy iionnniite<l 
bishops and abbots favourable to their privileges, and cur^s favourable to the 
ponular cause which was their own. binnlly, the tiera-itat chose men eii- 
lightened, firm, and unanimous in their views. The opening of the States- 
general was appointed for the 5th of May, 1789. 

Thus was brought about the Revolution. The court tried in vain to pre- 
venjit, as in the sequel it tried vainly to quasli it. Under the direction of 
Maurepas, the king appointed popular ministers, and made essays of reform ; 
under the direction of the queen, he appointed courtier ministers, and made 
essays of authority. Oppression was as little successful as rcforin. After 
having uselessly resorted to the courtiers fi»r cecunoiny ; to the ]iarliiimeiits 
fnrimi^ts; to the capitalists for loans ; he had recourse to a new class of 
contributors, and made an apjiealtothe privilege!], lie demanded from the 
notables, composed of the miblesse and the clergy, a partieijuition in the 
charges of the state, which they refused. This led him to a<ldress h'inself 
to au France, and to convene the States->general. He treated with detached 
h<»dies of men before he treated with the nation ; and it was only on the 
refusal of the first, that he appealed to a power of which he dreaded the 
interposition and the support. He preferred partial nssiunblies, which, being 
i^dated, would be secondary to a general assembly, which, rejircscnting all 
the interests of the realm, would combine all its power. Up to this great 
epoch, each year saw the necessities of the government increase, and resist- 
ance extend itself. The opposition passed from the ]>arliiiiiient to the si«»- 
hlesse, and from the noblesse to tho clergy^ and from all to the iK*c»ple. In 
proportion as each of them participated in jmwer, it coinineiicetl its (»p)Misi- 
tion, until all these particular op[}ositioris w’ere confounded in one great na- 
tional opposition, or dwindled into nothing before it. 'J'he Stat<‘s-gcneral 
only decreed a revolution which wiis already virtually accomplished.^ ) 
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Affair a of France, during the year 1789. — Opening of the Statea- general . — 
Formation qf the National Aasernhig. — Inaurrcvtion of Faria. — Formation 
of the Fatwnal €ruard.—~lJeatruvlionoJ the liaslile. 

It is an undoubted truth, my st>n, that no gre^it revoliiti«iii c.m he accoiii* 
plished without the infliction of misery', and tlie coiniiii'^‘'i(»ii of excess at 
wliich humanity revolts. This unf<»rtiiiiately is true, in an cs]>ei'ial in.iiiiier, 
of those revolutions which, like that <if France, are sti icily jiopular. W hero 
the people are led by a faction, its leaders find no diflicully in the re-esla- 
hlishment of that order which must be the object of their wisiics, because it 
is the sole^ securitv of their i>ow'cr. Rut wiien a general rnoxernont !if the 
popular mind levels a despotism with the prouiid, it is far less eu-»y t<» re- 
strain excesw. There is more resentment to satiate, aiid less authority t«i 
cxHitrol. The passion wliich produced an effect so tremeiidous, is too vio- 
lent to subside in a moment into serenity and submission. I'he spirit <if re- 
volt breaks out writh fs till violence afiil^ its object is destroyed, and turns 
against the order of freedom, those arms by which it bad subdued the 
strei^^h of tyranny. ^ 'J'he attempt to punish the sjiirit that actuates a 
poople, would be vain if it were just, and if it were possible, would he cruel. 
The number is too great to be punished in a view of justice, and tmi strung 
to be pu n ished in a view of policy. The ostentation of vigour would in such 
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M case prove the display of impotence^ and the rigour of Justice conduct to 
the cruelty of extirpiation. No remedy is therefore left hut the progress of 
instruction, the force of persuasion, the mHd authority of opinion. These 
remedies, though infallible, are of ^ow operation ; and in the interval which 
elapses ^fore a calm succeeds the boisterous moments of a revolution, it 
is vain to expect that a people, inured to barbarism by their oppressors, aiM 
which has ages of oppression to avenge, will be punctiliously generous in 
their triumph, nicely discriminative in their vengeance, or cautiously mild 
in their mooe of retaliation. They will break their chains on the heads of 
their ^pri^sors. 

1 offer these remarks, my dear son, with the view of preparing you for 
those scenes of tumult and carnage which the state of matters in France 
gave birth to — scenes which the friends of freedom deplore as tarnishing her 
triumphs. Let us now return to the proceedings in the French capital. 

The &th of May, 17B9, was appointed for fhe opening of the States-gencral. 
The watching, a religious ceremonial, preceded ttieir installation. The king, 
his family, his ministers, the deputies of the three orders, went in procession 
from the church of Notre-Dame to the church of Saiiit-Louis, to hear mass 
at the opening ; they beheld with intoxication the return of this national so- 
lemnity, of which France had btM!>i so long deprived. It bore the aspect of 
a festival. An immense multitude, from all imrts, had resorted to Versailles ; 
tiie ocM*^8ion was magnificent, the pomp of decoration had been lavished with 

I irodigality ; the chaiiiitingB of music, the lienevolent and satisfied air of the 
cirig, the l^nuty and noble deportment of the queen, and altove all, tlie 
common expectations, inspired and animated all minds. Neveriheless they 
beheld with pain, tlie etiquettes, the costume, and the subordination of the 
states which bad been observed in 1614. The clergy, in cassocks, large 
cloaks and square bonnets, or in a purple robe and lawn sleeves, occupied the 
first place. Then came the noblesscs habited in blaitk, having the vest and 
facing of silver cloth, the cravat of lace, and the bat with a white plume, 
turned up after the fashion of Henry 1V\ The modest iUrs-ctat were in tliu 
last place, clothed in black, a short cloak, muslin cravat, and the hut witiumt 
pinnies or loops. At the cliurch the same distinctions were observed, as to 
the places of the three orders. 

'J lie next day the royal sitting was licld in the ball of tlie privy treasury. 
Tlie galleries of the amphitheatre were filled witii spectators. The ilepulios 
were «?alled and intriKluced by tlie governnieiit according to the order esta- 
blished ill 1614. Tlie clergy were Jed to the riglit, the noblesse to the left, 
and the roiumons, in front of the throne, were placed at the bottom of tlicT 
hall. 'J'he most uiiiniaied applauses ainiouiiced the deputation of Dauphinc ; 
that of (Jrc pi in Valois, of ^ liieh ilic duke of Orleans made a part ; and that 
of Frovence. M. Nerkcr was also greeted on his entering with general eii- 
ihiistasni. The public favour attached itself to all those who liad contributed 
to the convocation of the States* general. M''hen the deputies and ministers 
had taken their places, the king made his entrance, followed by the (|ueeii, 
the princes, and a brilliant retinue. The ball resounded with plaudits on 
his arrival. Louis XV J. seated himself on his throne, and when tie had put 
on his hat, the three onlcrs covertnl themselves at the same time. The com- 
mons, contrary to the usage of tlie ancient states, imitated, w'ithout hesita- 
tion, the clergy and tlie noblefssc. The time had passed away when it w'hs 
necessary for the third estate to stand uncovered and s^ak upon its knees. 
They waited in the most profound silence for the king s address ; they were 
anxious to ascertain the real dispositions of the government to the states. 
Whether it would assimilate the new assembly to those which h^ been for- 
merly held, or whether that importance w’ould l»e attached to it which Uie 
necessities of the state, and the magnitude of circumstances required. 

** Gentlemen,'* said monarch, with emotion, this day, which my heart 
** has so anxiously expected, has at length arrived, :uid 1 see myself siir- 
rounded by the refuresentatives of the nation 1 have the glory to command. ^ 
A long interval has elapsed since the last holding of tlie States-general ; 

** and the convocation of these assemblies appears to hare fallen into dosue- 
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tude. 1 bave Bot hesitated to re-establish an usage from which the realm 
« may derive new energy^ and which may own out to the nation new sources 
“ of prosperity." These first worjs, wliicli promised mucii^ were followetl 
only by explanations upon the debt, and annuuncoments of reduction in the 
expenditure. The king, inst^ of wisely tracing out to the states the inarch 
which they ought to follow, invited the orders to act in harmony with each 
other, told them the necessities of the state, declared his apprehensions of 
innovation^ and compla in e d of the inquietude of the public mind without 
announciitf any measure which might satisfy it. He was nevertheless loudly 
cheer^ when be ended by these words, which painted well his intentions. 
Ever}' thing which you can expect from tlie tenderest repird for the public 
welfare, every thing whudi you can demand from a sovereign, the fast friend 
of his people, you may, you ought to hope from my sentiments. May, 
gentlemen^ a happy union reign in tliis assembly, and may this epocli be- 
come henceforwara memorable fpr the happiness and prosperity of the 
realm ! this is the desire of my heart, the most ardent of my wishes ; this 
is, ill a word, the reward which 1 expect for the rectitude of iiiy intentions, 
“ and my affection for my people." 

Barentin, the keeper of the seals, spoke next. His harangue was a mere 
rhetorical declamation on the subject of the States-general, and on the fa- 
Miurs of the kii^. After a long preamble, he adverted to the questions of 
importance. His majesty,"* he said, "in granting a double representation 
in favour of the most numerous of the three orders, that on which the 
burden of imposts pruicipally fall, has not clianged the form of tbe Miicieiit 
‘ deliberations. Altnough the vote by poll, producing ouly a single resiJt, 
appears to have the advantage of manifesting more clearly the general 
will, the king has been desirous that this new form should be put in opera- 
“ tion only by the free consent of the States-general and with the appro- 
ballon of his majesty. But in whatever w'ay we pronounce upon this qiies- 
" tion, whatever distinctions be made among the different objects which may 
‘ ‘ come under discussion, wc cannot doubt that the most perfect agreement 
“ will unite the three orders relative to the imposts." The govornmeut was 
not opposed to the vote by poll in matters respecting money, because it was 
mure expeditious, whilst on political questions it dociared itself in favour of 
the vote by the three orders severally, because this was better adapted to 
prevent innovation. The government wished to attain its object, sutwidies, 
without permitting the nation to attain its ol^ect also, which was reform. 
The manner in which the keejier of the seals flefined the privileges of the 
i^latoe-general, manifested still more the intentious of the court. He reduced 
tJicm, in some degree, to tbe examination of the impost, in order to vote it ; 
to the discussion of a law upon the press, in order to impose restrictioiis on 
It ; and to the reform of the civil and criminal legislation, lie proscribed 
hU other changes, and he exclaimed, ** Just demands have been acc^ed to ; 
the king has not been influenced by indiscreet murmurs, be has deigned to 
cover them with his indulgence ; he has pardoned even the expression of 
“ these ielse and strange maxims, in favour of which they would substitute 
“ pernicious chimeras tor the unndterable principles of monarchy. You will 
“ reject, gentlemen, with indifuiation, these dangerous innovatioDi!i, which 
the enemies of tlm public wem would ponfouAd with the happy and neres- 
' nary changes which would produce that regeneratioia w’hich is the hrst wish 
'ofhisma^ty. 

This harangue manifested either great ignorance of the wishes of the na- 
tion, or great hardihood in combating them. 'I'ho assembly expected ano^er 
language from M. Nccker. He was the popular minister, he had obtained 
the double representation, and they bad hc»ped that be would approve the 
vote by pelt, by which alone the tters^J^fat cxmld avail itself of its numbers. 
But be spoke with great reserve and caution ; his harangue, which lasted 
tliree hours, was a long budget of finances ; and when, after having wearied 
the assembly, he touched upon the question which occupied all minds, he 
left it undecided, that he might neither commit hmAfeli with the court nor 
xlie people. 

VoL. HI. 
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The government had very imperfectly comprehended tbd importmte of 
the Stiitee-genc^. The return of thie anaemluy, in itielf announced a great 
revolution. Ardently wished for by the Ration, they reappeared at an epoch 
when the ancient monarchy had fallen^ and when tliey alone were capable of 
reforming the state^ and purveying for the necessities of the throne. The 
emharrabsments of the time, the nature of their summons, the choice of their 
members, every thing declared that they were no longer convoked as con- 
tributors, but as legiuators. The right of regenerating France was accorded 
them by the decree of opinion, devolved on them by the bud^t, and they 
found in the enormity of abuses, and in the encouragement of the people, 
the power to undertake and accomplish this great task. 

To the monarch it was of the last importance that he should associate him- 
self in their labours, lie would thus have been able to restore his power, 
and to guarantee himself from n revolution, hy operating it himself. Had 
he taken the first step in these changes, and prescribed with firmness, but 
with justice, the new order of things ; had he, realizing the wishes of France, 
defined the rights of the citizens, the prerogatives of the States-general, the 
limits of the royal power ; had he renounced arbitrary sway for Mmself, in- 
equfdity fur the noblesse, iirivileges for corporate bodies ; finally, had he 
execut^ all the reforms which were demanded hy opinion, and which were 
executed by the Constituent AsKenihly, this resolution would have prevented 
the destructive dissentions which afterwards blazed forth. But it is rarely 
that we find a prince who consents to a participation in his power, and who 
is sufficiently enlightened to yield up that which he will be compelled to part 
with. Louis XVI. htiwever, w'uuld ha\e done it, had he been less under the 
domiiiHtn of his household, and had he followed his own suggestions. But 
the greatest anarchy reigned in the c4juiicils of the When the States- 

general assembled, no measure had been taken ; no p^ificautions had been pro- 
vided fur the iireventiofi of disputes. Louis XVI. floated irresolute between 
his ministry, directed by Nccker, and his court, directed by the queen and 
some princes of his family. 

The minister, satisfied with liaving obtained the double representation of 
the dreaded the in<lccisiofi of the king, and the discontent of the 

ro^jprt. Not sufficiently appreciating the ini[H>rtaiice of the revolution, which 
he contemplated rather as a statesman than us a citizen, he suffered events 
to take their own course, and fluttered himself that he should be able to con- 
duct them, without having done any thing to prepare them. He felt that 
the ancient organization of the states could be no longer maintained ; that 
the existence of the three orders having each the right of refusal, was a bar- 
rier to the execution of reforms, and the march of the administration. He 
hoi»ed, after the proof of this triple opposition, to reduce the number of the 
orders, and procure the adoption of the Bnglish government, by uniting the 
clergy and tne noblesse in one ehumber, and the tiers-itat in another. He 
did not see that, the struggle once begun, his interposition would be unavail- 
ing ; that half-measures w'uiihl suit no one ; that the weak, by their obsti- 
nacy, and the strong, by their natural wiMght, W'ould refuse this mediating 
system. Concessions only satisfy l»eforc the victory is won. 

The court, far from wishing to invest the States-general with a reguhu* 
form, was desirous of nnnulliim thorn It preferred the accidental resistance 
f>f the great bodies of the reafin, to a participation of authority with a per- 
manent assembly. The separation of the orders favoured its views ; it 
reckoned upon fomenting their discord, and preventing their effectual co- 
operation. Formerly they hud never prfMluced any result, from the defects 
of their organization ; the court hoped the more confidently that the same 
farce would be acted over again, as the two first orders were little disposed 
to roncur in the reforms solicited by the last. The clergy wished to preserve 
their privileges, and their opulence ; tliev foresaw very clearly that they 
would have many sacrifices to make, and few advantages to gain. The ii4>- 
blesse, on its part, in resuming a political independence which it hod long 
■inoe lost, was ignorant that it would have much more to yield up to the 
people, than to demand from the sovereign. It w'as almost entirely in favoui^ 
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of the people thot the new revolution was about to operate, and the two £nt 
orders were induced to ooelem with the court a^'nst as not Jon^ before 
they bad coalesced with it a^'nst the court. Interest alone produced this 
change of party^ and they re-unit%4 themselves to the monarch without at- 
tachment^ as they had defended the people without regard for the public 
good. 

Ko efibrts were spared to maintain the noblesse and the clergy in these 
dispositions. The deputies of theoe two orders were seduced by every species 
of nattering attention. A committee of the most illustrious individuals com- 
posii% this party, sat at the house of the countess de Polignac ; their prin- 
cipal members were admitted there. It was here that they gained over 
d’Epidmenil and d’JBntragues, two of the most ardent defenders of liWrt}' 
in tne parliament before the States-genend, and who became afterwards it< 
most decided opponents. It was here that the costume of the deputies of 
the different orders was regulated, and that they endeavoured to separate 
them, first by etic|uette, then by intrigue, and lastly by force. The remem- 
brance of the ancient States-general governed tlic court ; it liolieveil tiuit 
it would be able to reflate the present by the past, to restrain Paris hv the 
army, the deputies of the commons by those of the nohlesso, to control tlie 
statm by dividing the orders, and to separate the orders by reviving the an- 
cient usages, which elevated the noblesse and depressed the commons. It 
was thus that, after the first sitting, they believed tlmt by granting nothing 
th^ had placed obstacles in the way of every thing. 

The day after the opening of the states, the noblesse and the clergy met 
ill their respective chambers, and formed themselves. The commons, to 
which the double representation had made the hall of the states more suit- 
able, as furnishing greater accommodation, waited there r(»r the two other 
orders ; regarded its lituution as provisional, its members as presumptive de- 
puties, and adopted a system of inaction until the two others should join it. 
Then commenc^ a memorable struggle, of which the issue was to decide 
whether the revolution should be accomplished or interdicted.^ The futuro 
condition of France depended on the separation or the re-union of the or- 
ders. Most opportunely this important question arose contemporancMuisly 
with that of the verification of the pow'crs. The popular deputies justly 
contended that the verification should be made in common, since even !■ re- 
jecting the re-union of the orders, it c^uld not he ipiestinned hut that each 
order had an interest in examining the powers of the other twci. pri- 

vileged deputies contended, on the other hand, that the orders having a dis- 
tinct existence, the verification should he several. They felt that a single 
operation in common w'ould thenceforward render .all separation impnusihle. 

The commons, at this delicate epoch, acted with the greatest circumspec- 
tion, wisdom, and firmness. It was by a scries of efforts, whicli were not 
always without peril, by sucx^sses slow and indecisive, by struggles constantlv 
reviving, that they attained their object. That system of iniiction which 
they adopted from the commencement, was the wisest and most rertain plan s 
there are occasions w'hen we have only to know how to wait, to be triumphant. 
’I'he commons were unanimous, and they alone constituted a numerical half 
of the States-general; the noblesse had among them popular dissidents ; the 
majority of the clergy, composed of some bishops, friends of peace, and a 
numerous class of curates, w'hich was* the tiers-etai of the church, were fa- 
vourably disposed towards the commons. Tnaq^ion ought, therefore, to lead 
to a re-union. This was what the tierM-itat ho|»€al, what the bishoiis dreadiHl, 
and what induced them to offer themselves as meiliators. Hut this mediation 
led to no result, since the noblesse would not consent to vote liy P**ll» f he 
commons to vote by order. Thus, these conciliatory conferences, after having 
been vainly prolonged, were broken off by the noblesse, who declared them- 
selves for the separate verification. 

*llie day after this hostile determination, the commons resolved to neclare 
themselves the assembly of the nation, and, in thv name of thejwtmof 
and of the puhlie Welfare, invited the clergy to a re-union with them. J ho 
courts Hlarm(*d by this measure, interpijscd, to induce the stafew to resume 
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tlieir ocHiferenccs. The first commiBsioners to effect reeonciUation had 
to settle the differences of the orders ; the ministry charged itself with 
settling the differences of the commissioD^. By this means the states de- 
pends on a commission, and the commission had for its arbitrator the coun- 
cil of the prince. But these new conferences had no happier termination 
than the former ; they were protracted to a great length, without any of the 
orders yielding to the other, and the noblesse ended by breaking them off in 
•‘Tonfinniog all its resolutions. 

Five weeks had elapsed in these useless parleys, "rhe tiers^itat, seeing 
that the moment was come to constitute itself as a substwtive bodjr^Hhat 
longer delay would indispose the nation, whose confidence it had obtained by 
the refusal of the privileged orders, determined to act, and displayed the 
same moderation and firmness which it had manifested in its inertia. Mira- 
beau announced that a deputy of Paris had a motion to make ; and Bicyes, 
naturally timid, but of an enterprising mind, who had the authority of supe- 
rior knowledge, and u ho more tlian any other person, was calculated to move 
fur a decision, demonstrated the impo^ibiJity of agreement, the uironcy of 
the verification, the justice of making it in common, and he induced the as- 
sembly to decree that the noblesse anti the clergy should be invited to meet 
in the hall of the states, in ortler to assist in the verification, which would 
take place whether t/tey were abaent or preaent. 

The measure of the general verification was followed by another still more 
energetic. The commons, after having terminated the verification, upon the 
motion of Si^yes, fxiristituietl themselves the National Aascmbly, By this 
hold measure, the most numerous of the three orders, and the onlv one whose 
powers had been legalized, declared itself the representation of France, and 
rejected the two others till they had undergone the verification, settled the 
4|uestions liitherto undecided, and changed the Assembly of the States into 
1 lie AsscniMy of the People. I'he regime of the orders disappeared in the 
political powers, and this was the first step towards the abolition of the classes 
in the private regime. This raemoruble decree of the 17th of June was 
pregnant with the night of the 4-th of August ; but it w’as necessary to de- 
iciid the measures which they had dare<l to decide, and it was to be appre- 
hend^ that they would not be able to maintain such a determination. 

The first decree of the National Aeacmbly was an act of sovereignty. In 
pro«daiining the indivisibility of the legislative ]>ower, it had placed the pri- 
vileged under its dependence. It remained to control the court in the matter 
of imposts. It declared their illegality ; voted, nevertheless, the provisional 
receipt of them, so long os it should be assembled, and their cessation if it 
should be dissolved ; in consolidating the public debt, it re-assured the capi- 
talists ; in appointing a committee of subsistence, it provided for tlie wants 
of the |>eople. 

This firmness and forecast inspired the enthusiasm of the nation. But 
they who directed the court felt that the divisions whitdi had been fomented 
among the orders had failed in their i>bject, and that to obtain this object 
they must have recourse to other artifices. 'I'he royal authority appeared to 
tliem uUme i*ii|mble of prescribing the miiinteniincc of the orders, which the 
op|M»sition of the noblesse had failed to accomplish.^ They availed them- 
selves of an excursion to Marly to withdraw Louis XVI. from the prudent 
4 uid |iacific counsels of Necker, and prevail on him to adopt hostile projects. 
This prince, ei|ually accessibks to good and evil counsels, surrounaed by a 
4 *ourt abandoned to the spirit of party, being supplicated by the interests of 
his crown, and in the lu&me of religion, yielded to their artifices, and pro- 
mised every thing. They tlecided that he should present himself in state to 
the assembly ; that he sliuuld quash their decrctss ; that he should command 
4 lie separation of tiic orders, as constitutive of the monarchy ; and should 
himself fix all the reforms which Uie Statcs-general were operating. From 
that time the secret council occupied the guvernment, and it no lungor car- 
ried on its operations in secret. Bareiiiiu, the keeper of the seals, the count 

Artois, the prince of Conde, the prince of Conti, alone conducted the plcdH 
which they had concerted. Necker lost all infiucncc ; he hod prupos^m to 
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the kins n cnncilintlnff plan^ which could not now, indeed, avail, although it 
ifiiffht iMve Buoceeded before the struggle had reached its present animosity, 
lie had advised another meeting in^ie royal presence, in which should have 
been granted the vote by poll in matters of impost, and that by order should 
still have been permitted to subsist in matters of privilege and private inter- 
est This measure^ which was unfavourable to the people, since it would have 
tended to maintain abuses by investing the clergy and the noblesse with the 
iiower of preventing their abolition, would have been followed hv the estn- 
iilishment of two chambeis for the next States-generaL Necker loved half- 
nieasi^es, and wished to operate, by gradual concessions, a political change 
which should have been ^ected at a single stroke. The time was come 
when its rights must be granted to the nation, or it would take them itself. 
His project of a royal sitting, already very insufficient, was changed into a 
state mancBUvre by the new council. This council believed that the injunc- 
tions of the throne would intimidate the assembly, and that France would 
l»e satisfied by some promises of remrm : it did not know that the last ha- 
/iird to whicli the royal power should be exposed is that of disube<lience. 

State manoeuvres in general are suddenly disclosed, and suriirise those 
whom they are intended to strike. It was not so in this c»se ; the preparations 
contributed to prevent its success. It was apprehended that the clergy would 
recognise the assembly by uniting themselves to it ; and to prevent this de- 
cisive measure, instead of hastening the royal sitting, the hall of the states 
was closed, in order to suspend the assembly till it should take plac^. 'I he 
preparations required by the presence of the monarch were made the pretext, 
liailly then psesided over the assembly. This virtuous citizen, w-ithuut 
seeking for them, had obtained all the honours of the rising spirit of liberty. 
He was the first president of the assembly, us he had been the fir»t deputy 
of Paris, and was to bo its first mayor. lie was beloved by his friends, ro- 
s|H*cted by his enemies, and thoui^i endoweil with virtiK*s the most bland 
and enlightened, be possessed in a high degree the courage of duty. An- 
]irized by the keeper of the seals, on the night of the 5i0th of June, t»f thu 
suspension of the sittings, ho shewed himself faithful to the wish of the 
assembly, and did not shrink from disobeying tlie court. The next day, at 
the liour appointed, he appeared at the hall of the stales, found it invaded 
an armed force, and protested against this act of dospi>tism. Mean- 
time the deputies arrived, the uproar increased, all were resolved to bravo 
the perils or a re-union. The most indignant wished to go »md hohl the as- 
Hembly at Marly, immediately under the wind<»w8 of the prini*e ; some one 
cried out the “ Tennis Court.** This proposition w’as applauded the de- 
puties went there in a body; Hailly at their head ; the crowd foUowing Uiem 
with enthusiasm ; the soldiers came to escort them ; and there, in an empty 
bail, the deputies of the commons standing, with their liarids u|>rai«ed, and 
their hearts full of the sanctity of their mission, swore, with the exception 
of (ine individual, that they would not separate until they had given a cunsti- 
iiitiou to France. _ i. *• 

This solemn oath, taken on the SOth of June, in the face of the nation, 
as followed, on ^e tt^nd, by an important triumph. The assembly, iiepri ved 
of tlie place of its sittings, and no longer able to meet at the tciiiiis-g round, 
which the princes hod occupied in order that itT might be refused, assembly 
at the church St. Louis. It was in this sitting that the majority of the 
clergy united themselves to it, in the midst of th^ most patriotic transport 
Thus the measures taken to intimidate thp assembly raised its courage, and 
hastened that very re-union which they were desi^^ to prevent. I ^ ^as by 
two checks that the court anticipated the famous si tting of the ^^d of J “"*• 

It arrived at length. A numerous guard surrounded the mdi of ilio 
liL’ites ; the gate was opened to the ileputies, but closed to Uie puldic. 1 he 
king appeared, surroiiiideil by all the circumstance of power, tin was 
reived, contrary to custom, in profound silence. His harangue ftainfsl te its 
extremity the spirit of dtscx>titent, by the tone of authority which ne 
dii'toted measures disapproved by opinum and by the nssi'inld)'. ■ 
complained of a disagreement excitoa by the court itself ; he roudcnined the 
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conduct of the aaoembljr, which recognioed only the Offer of the tm-itat , 
he qiuwhed all its reaolutiona ; prescribed the conservation of toe orders, im- 
posed reforms and determined their limita, enjoined upon the Dtates-f^eral 
their acceptance, threatened to dissolve tnem, and to do alone ^what t^ good 
of the realm might require, if he encountered any opiMMition mm them. 

After this scene of authority, which was very little suitable to the occa- 
sion, and which in truth was alien to his own feelinn, he command^ the 
deputies to separate, and withdrew. The cler^ imd the noblesse obeyed. 
The deputies of the people, immoveable, silent, indignant, did not quit their 
They remained some time in this attitude, and Mirabeau, suddenly 
breaking the silence, “ Sirs,” he said, 1 confess that what you have heard 
might be for the good of the country, were not the boons of drapotism 
“ always dangerous. IVliat means this insulting dictation ? the display of 
** arms, the violation of the national temple, in order to command you to bo 
“ happy I Who is it that makes this command P your proxy I Who gives 
** you imperious laws? your proxy ! he who ought to receive them from you, 

“ from UK, gentlemen, who are invested ivith a political and inviolable priest- 
hood ; from us, from whom twenty-five millions of people expect certain 
“ happiness, because it ought to be consented to, given and received by 
*' all. Uut the liberty of your deliberations is chained down ; a milita^ 
force environs the assembly ! Where ore the enemies of the nation ? ^ Is 
“ Catiline at our gates? I demand that you, clothing yourselves in your dig- 
“ iiity and your legislative authority, be firm in the sacredness of your 
it does not permit us to separate till we have made the constitution. 
The grand master of the ceremiinies, seeing that the assembW did not ^pa- 
rate, was about to remind it of the order of the king. “ Go,” exclaimed 
Mirabeau, ** tell your master that we are here by the order of the people, 

“ and that we shall depart only at the point of the bayonet.” " You are 
“ to-day,” added Sieyes, with emmness, w'hat you were yesterday ; let us 
** delilierate I” and the assembly, full of resolution and majesty, pro^eded 
to its deliberation. Upon the motion of Camus, it persevered m all its de- 
crees ; and upon that oi Mirabeau, it decreed the inviolability of its members. 

On tliis memorable occasion, the royal authority was lost. The initiation 
of laws as w'ell as the moral power passed from the monarch to the assembly . 
Nccker, whose retirement had been decreed in the morning, was in the even- 
ing entreated to remain, by the queen and the monarch. This minister had 
disapproved of the royal sitting, and, in refusing to assist at it, had concili- 
ated anew the confidence of the assembly, wliicli he had forfeited by his he- 
sitation. The period of disgrace was for him the period of popularity. ^ II o 
became Uien, by his refusal, the ally of the assembly, which declared itself 
his defender. It is at all epochs necessary to have a leader, whose name 
shall be the standard of a party ; so long us the assembly liad to struggle 
against the court, that man was Necker. 

At tlie first sitting, that part of the clergy which had reunited itself to 
the assembly in the church of St. Louis, resumed its seats in it ; a few days 
after, forty-seven members of the noblesse, among whom was the duke of 
Orleauis, also effected their re-union, and the court saw itself compelled to 
solicit the noblesse and the minority of the clergy to cease from a separation 
which was become unavaUinit’. The deliberation became general, the orders 
ceased to exist in point of right, and very soon disappear^ in |Miint of fact. 
They had preserved, even^u the common haU, distinct places, which were, 
however, soon confounded ; the ^ii pre-eminence of particular bodies vtw , 
nished iu the presence of the national authority. 

The c^urt, after having tried in vain to prevent the formation of the as- 
sembly, was no lonmr able, even by associating with it, to direct ite labours, 
it might, neverthebMs, by prudence and good faith, have repaired its errors, 
and made the assembly forget its attacks. There are^ times when we can 
volunteer sacrifices, there ore others when we can claim^ nothing but the 
merit of submitting to them. The monarch, at the opening of the States- 
general, had the power' to make the constitution himself: he must now re- 
ceive it from tlio assembly, and if he had submitted to this |»osition, his con- 
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dition would infidUblv have been ameliorated. But, recovered from the first 
surprise of ine advisers of Louis XVI. determined to resort to the 

emmoyment of bayonets, after having failed in that of authority. 'Iliey 
perauaded him that obedience to diis orders, the security of his throne, the 
maintenance of the laws of the realm, the happiness even of his people, re- 
quired that he should reduce the assembly to submission ; that this last, 
situated at Versailles, in the vicinitv of Pans, two towns which had declared 
in its favour, ought to be subdued by force ; that he must eiUier remove or 
diB^ve it ; that this determination was urgent in order to arrest it in its 
progness ; and thaf^ it was necessary, in the execution of these measures, to 
call in, without delay, the assistance of the troops, to intimidate the assem- 
lily, and control Versi^es and Paris. 

While these plots were hatching, the deputies opened their legislative 
labours, and prepared the constitution so impatiently expected, and which 
they thoi^ht should he no longer retarded. Addresses to them were poured 
in m»ni Paris and the principal tfiwns of France, congratulating them on 
their wisdom, and encouraging tliem to pursue the work of regenerating 
France. In the mean time, the troops arrived in great numbers; Versailles 
presented the appearance of a camp ; the hall of the states w^as environed 
Avith guards, ana entrance prohibited to the citizens ; Paris w'as surrounded 
by different bodies of the army, who seemed posted there to l>e ready, as 
(K:casion might require, for a siege or a blockade. These immense military 
preparations, trains of artiUerv arriving from the frontiers, the presence of 
foreign regiments, whose obe<fience was unlimited, every thing announced 
some sinister project. The people were agitateil, the assembly rushed to 
inform the throne, and demand from it the return of the trmips. U|H>n the 
proposition of Mirabeau, it tendered an address tc» the king, respectful and 
firm; but which was unavailing. Louis XVI. declared, that he alone was 
com^tent to judge of the necessity of assembling these tnmps, or of causing 
their return ; that this was only an army of precaution, in order to prevent 
troubles and guard the assembly. He offerea, moreover, to transfer the as- 
sembly Noyon or Soissons, that is, to place it between two armies, and 
deprive it of the support of the people. 

Paris was in the greatest fermentation ; this immense town was unanimous 
in its devotion to the assembly. The perils by which the representatives of 
the nation were menaced, its own, anil the deficiency in the means of suit- 
sistence, disposed it to an insurrection ; the cJipitalists, from motives of in- 
terest, and in the fear of a bankruptcy ; men of intelligence, and the whide 
<if the middle class, from patriotism ; the peojile, pressed by its wants, as- 
cribing its sufferings to the privileged and the court, desirous of agitation 
and ot novelty, had embraced with enthusiasm the cause of the revedution. 
It is difficult to conceive the convulsion which agitated the capital of France ; 
it started from the repose and the silence of servitude, it was surprised by 
the novelty of its situation, and it was absolutely drunk witJi lilierty and 
enthusiasm. The press inflamed the public mind, the journals spread the 
deliberations of the assembly, and thus in some degree assisted at its sit- 
; the people discussed 'in the open air, in public places, tlie questions 
which were then agitated in its bosom. It was at the Palais- Royal in par- 
ticular tliat the assembly of Paris was held. Jt was always filleil by a mul- 
titude, which seemed permanent, anA which was iiic-essantly renewed. A 
table served as a tribune, any citizen for an orator ; there they harangued 
upon ^e dangers of the country, and excited it to resistance. Already, ujmn 
a motion made at the Palais- ItoynU tha prisons of the Ahbaye had lieeii 
forced, and the grenadiers of the French guards, who had been imprisurie<l 
™ >^fu«ing to draw upon the people, had been brought out in triumph. 
Fhis uproar, however, producea no effei't ; a deputation had solicited, in 
K of the prisoners, the interest of tiie assembly, which bad recommended 
them to the ciemei)cy of the king ; they were remitted to prison, and they 
■^ceived their pardon. But this regiment, one of the most brave ami com- 
become favourable to the popular cause. 

8wch were the dispusitiuiis of Pans when Necker was removed from the 
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ministiy. The courts after haWngr established trocm at Venaillas, at Serres, 
at the Champ-de Mara, at 8t. Denia, thought itseli able to Execute its plan. 
It commence by the exile of Nedcer^ and a complete change in the minis- 
try. The marsM de Broglie, Lagalliasonniere, ttie duke of Vangouon, the 
haion de Brdteuil, and the intendant Foulon, were appointed to succeed 
Puis^rar, Montmorin, Luzerne, Saint-Priest, and Newer. The last re- 
ceived, on Saturday, t^ 11th of July, while at dinner, a note from the king, 
commanding him to quit the re^m immediately. He very calmly finished 
his dinner, without twing any notice of the ordw he had received, then got 
into a carriage with madame Necker, as if going to Saint-Ouen, and took 
road for Brussels. ^ 

The following day, the iSth of July, about four in the afternoon, intelli- 
gence was sprei^ in Paris of the disgrace of Necker, and his departure into 
exile> This measure was considered as the execution of the plot, of which 
they had observed the preparations. In a few moments, the town was in an 
uproar; crowds coUectw from all parts, more than ten thousand persons met 
at the Palais-Royal, agitated by this new act of despotism, ready for the 
most desperate measures, and not knowing where to begin. A youiw man, 
more haray than the rest, an habitual haranf^er of the mob, Oamille Des- 
moulins, ascended the tribune, having a pistol in one hand, and ezcdaiming : — 
“ Citizens, there is not a moment to lose ; the removal of Necker is the 
tocsin for a St. Bartholomew of patriots ! This evening all the Swiss and 
German battalions are coming out of tho Cbamp-de-Mars to slau^ter us ’ 
** There remains for us only one resource ; let us rush to arms." This was 
approved, by the most deafening acclamations. He proposed to take cock- 
ades, in order to recognise and defend themselves. ye," said he, 

** have green, the colour of hopo, or red, the colour of the free order of Cin- 
" cinnatuB?" ** Green, green," re-echoed the multitude. The speaker de- 
scended from the tribune, attached a branch of a tree to his hat ; they all 
imitated him ; the chesnut trees of Paris were almost despoiled of their 
leaves, and this troop went in tumult to the house of the sculptor Curtius. 

Tlu^ took the busts of Necker and the duke of Orldani, for it was re- 
ported that he also was exiled ; they covered them with crape, and carried 
them in trium]>h. They traversed the streets Saint-Martin, Saint-Denis, 
Baint-Honore, and gained fresh accessions at every step. The people com- 
pelled all those whom they met to pull off their hats. The horse patrol was 
found in their route, the crowd took them for an esewt ; they aavanced to 
the place Venddme, where they carried the two busts in procession round 
the statue of Louis XVI. A detachment of the German Royals arrived, 
wishing to disperse the populace, but was put to flight by showers of stones, 
and the multitude continued its course till it arriv^ at the place Louis XV. 
But there it was attacked by the dragoons of the prince of Lambesc ; it re- 
sisted for some moments, and was broken ; the carrier of one of the busts, 
nnd a suidicr of the Fren^ guards, were killed ; the people were dispersed, a 
part flying towards the quays, others falling back upon the boulevards, the 
remainder throwing themselves into the Tuileries by the turning bridge. 
The prince of Lambesc pursued them into the garden, with a drawn sabre, 
ut the head of his cavaliors ; he charged a mmtitude without arms, which 
was, in fact, merely a crowd, promenading peaceably along. In this charge 
an old man was wounded by a stroku of a simre ; they de&ided themselves 
with the seats, and mounts upon the platforms ; the indignation became 
^neral, and the call to amfs resounded through every quarter, in tbs Tui- 
leries, in the Pulai»-Royal, in tlie fity, and in ue Fauxbourgs. 

The regiment of the Frendi guards was, as we have slieady seen, well- 
dispoeed toward the people ; they bad confined it in its barracks. The prince 
of Lambesc, fearing, nevertheless, that it might take a part, gave orders to 
Mxty dragoons to go and place themselves intront of its depot, situated in 
the Chauss^D’Antin. The soldiers of the guards, already di^ntented at 
being retained prisoners, be<-.ame indignant at the sight or those strangers, 
with whom they had had a quarrel a few days before ; they wished to run to 
arme, and their officers, alternatoly employing menaree and prayers, with 
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ffrcBt difficulty^ restrained them. But they would hear nothing more ; when 
some of them came to announce the chaise at the Tuileries, and the deatli 
of one of their comrades, they seized their arms, broke the gratings, ranged 
themselves in line of bottle at the entrance of the barracks in front of the 
dragoons^ and ^to the word, Qut vm The Royal Germans.'' '' Are 
" ye for the tters^^tat ?" " We are for those who ^ve us orders.” 'J'he 
French mards instantly dred upon them, and killed nine of their men, 
wounded three, and put the rest to flight. They then mardicd forward in 
the charging pace with their b^^onets in advance to the place Louis XV. 
plac^ themselyes between the Tuileries and the Champa-Elysi es, the people 
and the troops, and guarded this post all the night. The' soldiers of the 
Champ-de^Mars immediately received orders to advance. When they had 
arrived in the Champs-Elysdes, the French guards received them with 'mus- 
ket shots. Orders were given them to engage, hut they refused ; the Pe- 
tits-Suisses were the first to give this example, which the others followed. 
The officers, in despair, ordered retreat ; the troops retiretl townrfl the 
Orille de Chaillot, whence they presently assemlded in the ('hami>-dc-Mars. 
The defection of the French guards, and tlie refusal even of the foreign 
troops to march upon the capital, assured the failure of the projects of the 
court. 

During this evening the people went to the Hotel-de-Ville, and demanded 
that the tocsin should be sounded, the districts assembled, and the citizens 
nrm^ Some electors met at the Hotel-de-Ville, and they took the autho- 
rity into their hands. They rendered, during tliese days of insurrection, 
the greatest services to their fellow-citizens, and the cause of liberty, by their 
coura^, prudence, and activity ; but in the first rx>nfusion of tlie insurrec- 
tion they could scarcely obtain a hearing. The tumult was at its lieight ; 
every man obeyed the impulse of his passion. Among the citizens, M-ell :n- 
tentioned, were also men of suspicious character, who sought in insurrection 
only the means of disorder and pillage. Troops of labourers, employed by 
the government in the public works, the most part v ithout a home, without 
a character, burnt down the barriers, infested the streets, plundered several 
houses ; these were the men who were called brigands, 1110 nights of thu 
l"2th and ISth passed in tumult and alarm. 

The departure of Necker, which had created an insurrection in Paris, did 
not produce a less effect at Versailles, and in the assembly ; the surj»rise and 
discontent were there the same. The deputies mot early in the m«irning in 
the hall of the states; they were sullen, but their sadness had more of 
indignation than dejection. At the opening c»f the sitting,” said a deputy, 

‘‘ many addresses of adherence to the decrees were listened to in sullen si- 
lence by ^ the assembly, less attentive to the refuiing than to its own 
thoughts.” Moiinier first spoke ; he denounced the dismission of ininis- 
ters dear to the nation, the choice of their successors ; he nrojKwed an ad- 
dress to the king to demand their recall, to shew him the danger of violent 
measures, the misfortunes that might follow the approai-h of the troops, 
and to tell him that the assembly was solemnly op|M»sed to an infamous 
haukruptc>’. At these words, the emotion of tlie assembly, hitherto coii- 
btrainea, burst forth in clapping of hands and shouts of ap]>rohaiion . Lnlly- 
I oUendal, the friend of Necker, then ud voiced with a wirrowfiil air, d’e- 
vnimded a hearing, and pronounced % long and eloquent panegyric on the 
exiled minister ; he was listened to with the pr^founnest interest : his grief 
•^^^*^ponded with the public sorrow, the cause of Necker was then that of 
the country. The noblesse itself made Common cause with the members of 
whether it considered the peril as being common, or fcaretl 
that U should incur the same blame as the r 4 >urt, unless it should disapprove 
Us conduct, or that it was carried along by the general sympathy. 

A noble depnty, the count of Vireu, gave the example. “ Assembleil for 
‘‘ the constitution,” was his language, “ let us make the constitution ; let us 
‘‘ bind closer our mutual bonds of connexion ; let us renew, confirm, eonse- 
” crate tlw ^orious resolutions of the 17th of tltine ; let us unite ourselves 
this celebrated resolution of the 90th of the same month. Let us all 
^OL. 111. T 
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*' awMur, ytM, aU, aU the orden united, to be Mthful to the^ Uluetrion* re- 
'' loliitiooBf whi^ alone now aave the realm." The oonatitution eball 
be made," added the duke de la Rochefoucault, or we will be no more." 
But the agreement was atill more unanimeua when the inaurrection at Paris 
was to the assembly, the esresafts whidi had been the sequel of 

it, the barriers burnt down, toe electors assembled at the Hotel-de-Ville, 
the confusion in the capital, and the dtixens ready to be attacked by the 
troops, or to slaughter themselves. There was oi^ one ciy in the haU ; 
** Liet the remembrance of our momentaiy divisions be efhced ; let us unite 
« our efforts for the salvation of the country." They sent immediaUdy a 
deputation to the king, composed of twenty-four members, among whom 
were all the deputies of Paris ; the archbishop of Vienne, president of the 
assembly, was at its head. It was to represent to the kii^ the dan^rs which 
menaced the capital and the realm, the necessity of sending away the troops ; 
and of confiding the protection of the city to burgess militia ; and if they 
obtained from the king these demands, they were to send a deputation to 
Paris to announce this consoling intelligence. But this deputation very 
soon returned with an unsatisfactory answer. 

The assembly then saw that it hod only itself to depend on, and that the 
projects of the court were irrevocably fixed. Far from being discouraged, it 
became only the more firmi and instantly decreed unanimously the respon- 
sibility of the actual ministers, and of all advisers of the king, of whatever 
rank or state they might be ; it voted an address of regret to Nedcer, and the 
disg^raced ministers ; it declared that it would not cease to insist on the re- 
moval of the troops, and the establishment of the burg^ess militia ; it placed 
the public debt under the safeguard of French honour, and confirmed all its 
preceding resolutions. After these measures, it took another not less ne- 
cessary. Apprehending that in- the night tlie court mi^t close the hall of 
the states with soldiers, in order to disperse tlie assembly, it establislied 
itself in permanence till a new order should be made ; it decided that a part 
of the deputies should sit during the night, and that another should come to 
relieve it early in the morning. To lemn the fatigpie of a continual presi- 
dcnce to the venerable archbishop of Vienne, they nominated a vice-presi- 
dent, to supply his place at these extraordinary times. The choice fell on 
Lia Fayette, who held the sitting during the night. The night passed witli- 
out dwberation, the deputies being ui»on their seats, silent, but calm and 
serene. It was by these actions, by these public remonstrances, by these 
resolutions, by this unanimous enthusiasm, by this sustained wisdom, by 
this unshaken course of conduct, that the assembly rose more and more to 
the height of its dangers and its mission. 

At Paris the insuirectioo took, on the ISth, a more regular character ; in 
the morning the people present^ themselves at the Hotel-de-Ville ; they 
sounded the tocsin of the common-house, and that of all the churches ; 
drums were beat along the streets to summon the citisens. They collected 
in the public places ; they formed themselves into troops, under the name of 
the volunteers of the Palais-lloyal, volunteers of the Tuileries, of the Ba- 
zoche, of the Arquebuse. The wtricts re-united themselves ; each of them 
voted two hundred men for their defence. They only want^ arms ; they 
searched every place where th^ hoped to find any ; tney seized upon those 
they found among the gun-smiths and sword-cuUers, granting receipts for 
them j they went to the Hvtel-de-VUle to demand arms there ; the elec- 
tors, always assembled, answered in vain that they had none ; they, by some 
means or other, were resolved to have them. The electors tken sent for 
the head of the city, M. de Flesselles, provost of the merchants, who alone 
undereUM^ the military state of the capital, and whose authority among the 
people might be of great service in so difficult a ooiduncture. He arrived 
amid the applauses of the multitude. ** JUy friends, said he, ** / am four 
** fmihsr 9 you shall be satisjied." A permanent committee formed itsmf at 
the HoteMe-Ville, to take measures touching the common safety. 

About the same time it was announced that the house of the Lfazarista, 
which contained a huge quantity of grain, had been plundered, that the 
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Gardfr-Mouble had been Ibneed in order to take from it the ancient Ormour,^ 
that the ahope'of the pin-amiths had been pilUfped. The createct exoeeaes. 
on the part of the muRitude were apprehended ; it waa let looae, and it ap- 
pewed difficult to reatrain ita-kapetuoaity. But thia waaa moment of en*^ 
thuaUsm ; it diaarmed man of auapicioua character : the com iaund at the 
houae of the Laiariata waa carried to tlie market^iall. It robbed no private 
houaea ; the carriages^ the chariota filled with provisiona, moveables, houae- 
hold furniture, atopp^ at the gate of the city, were conducted to the Place 
de Greve, now become a vast magazine ; the multitude constantly crowded 
together, always shouting out the cry of Arms! Arms! It was almost one 
n^ock, the provost of the merchants announced the near arrival of twelve 
thousand muskets of the manufacture of Charleville, which would very 
shortly be followed by thirty thousand more. 

This assurance appeased for a time the people, and the committee pro- 
ceeded with a little more calmness to the orf^ization of the burgess militia. 
In less than four hours the plan Vas dieted, discussed, adopted, printed, 
and posted up. They decided, that till new orders, the Parisian guard 
should consist of forty-eight thousand men. All the citizens were invited 
to inscribe their names and become a part of it ; each district had its batta- 
lion, each battalion its captains ; they offered the command of this burgess 
army to the duke d'Aumont, who demanded twenty-four hours to make his 
(U*4‘iuion. In the mean time the marquis of Salle was nominated second in 
command. Tlie green cockade was then replaced by the red and Idiie cock- 
ade. which were the colours of the capital. The districts declared their con- 
currence m the measures which the jiermanent committee had taken. The 
clerks of the Chatelet, tliose of the Palais, the medical students, the soldiers 
of the watch, and what was still more important, the French guards, offered 
their services to the assembly ; patrols were formed to scour the streets. 
Hut the people were waiting impatiently for the result of the promises of 
the provost of merchants ; the muskets did not arrive, the evening was ap- 
proaching, and they dreaded in the night an attack of the troops ; thc^r be- 
lieved that they were betrayed, when they learned that five thousand pounds 
of powder had been secretly removed from Paris, and that the people at the 
harriers had seized it. By-and-by chests arrived inscribed with urtilUry ; 
this corned the effervescence; the people escorted them to the Hotel-de- 
Ville, believing them to contain the expected muskets of Charleville ; they 
opened them and found them filled with old linen and bits of wood. The 
people now clamoured at the treachery, and broke forth in murmurs and 
menaces against tlie committee and the provost of the merchants. He ex- 
cused himself by saying that he had been deceived, and in order to gain 
time, or to disengage himself from the multitude, he sent it to Chartreux to 
*ock for arms there ; but there was none, and it returned more jealous and 
furious. 

The committee saw then that they had no other resources fur arming 
Paris and for divesting the mob of its suspicions, than by having pikes 
forged ; they ordered the immediate fabrication of fifty thousand. To pre- 
vent the excesses of the preceding night, the town waa illuminated, and 
|iatrols scoured it in every direction. 

Next day those who had not been able tP obtain arms came to demand 
them^ again from the committee very early in the morning, reproaching it 
with its refusal and evasions on the preoeoing gvening. The committee nail 
HI vun sou^t for arms ; none had come from Charfeville, none bad been 
round at Chaitreux, even the arsenal wws empty. The people, who would 
no longer receive any excuse, which believed itself more fuid more betrayed, 
went in a body to the Hotel of the Invalids, which contained a considerable 
dep^ of arms. It manifested no fear of the troops established in the Champ- 
de-Mars, nenetrated into the Hotel in spite of tiie remonstrance of the 

hi. de Sombreuil, found twenty 'Cmhi thousand muskets concealed in 
seized them, took the sihres, the spears, the cannon, and carried 
OR tim wh<de in triumph. The cannon was posted at the sntrance to tha 
'euzbourgs, at the c as t le of the Tuileries, upon the qusjrs, upon the bridges. 
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for the defence of the capital against the invasion of the troops^ whidi they 
were expecting every moment. ** 

During this morning the alarm was given, that the regiments pmted at 
Snint-l^nis were on their march, and tha¥ the cannon of the Bas t ille was 
pointed upon the street Saint-Antoine. The committee took measures im- 
mediately on this discovexy, placed citizens to defend this side of the town, 
and sent a deputation to the governor of the Bastille to with- 

draw his cannon, and not to commit any act of hostility. This activity, the 
apprehension which the fortress inspired, hatred of the abuses it protected, 
the necessity of occupying a point so important, and of no longer leaving it 
to their enemies in a moment of insurrection, directed the attention of "the 
multitude to this point. From nine in the morning to two in the afternoon, 
tliere hud only been one cry from one end of Paris to the other. To the Bss- 
tillo! to the BaetiUe / The citizens assembled there from all parts of the town 
in groups armed with muskets, pikes, sabres ; the crowd which already sur- 
roundeu it was considerable ; the sentinels ^f the place were posted, and the 
bridge«i raised as in a (leriod of war. 

A deputy from the district of Saint-Louis-de-la-Culture, called Thuriot 
do la liosiere, demanded an interview with the governor, M. Delaunay. 
Admitted into his presence, he summoned him to change the ^rection of the 
t-annon. The governor answered that the pieces were at all times placed on 
the towers ; that he had it not in his power to get them down ; and that, 
iinally, informed of the disturbed condition of Paris, he had made them retire 
some paces and to point from the embrasures. Thuriot with difficulty sue- 
ceedeu in penetrating farther, and examined if the state of the fortress was 
;is satisfaotory for the town as the governor affirmed. He found ns be ad- 
vanced three pieces of cannon directed upon the avenues of the phice, and 
ready to play on those who should attempt to force it. About forty Swiss 
and twenty-four invalids were under arms. Thuriot urged them as well as 
the ^tat-mnjor of the place, in the name of honour aud of the country, not to 
shew themselves enemies of the people. 'Phe officers and soldiers all swore 
not to use their arms unless th^ w'ere attacked. Thuriot then ascended 
the towers, and from thence beheld an immense multitude approaching from 
all parts, and the Faubourg St. Antoine advancing en masse. Already from 
without they were alarmed that Thuriot did not return, and they denuinded 
him with loud cries. To re-assure the people, he shewed himself on the 
jdatform of the fortress, and shouts of applause rang from the garden of the 
Arsenal. He descended, rejoined his friends, made known the result of his 
mission, and then presented himself before the committee. 

But the multitude impatiently demanded the surrender of the fortress. 
From time to time these words rose from the multitude : We want the Bas^ 
tide f We will have the Bastille ! Two men suddenly sprang from the 
crowd, rushed upon a centinel and struck the chains of the great bridge with 
a hatchet. The soldiers called out to them to retire, and threatened to fire. 
But thi^ continued their blows, broke the chains, let down the bridge, and 
threw themselves forward with the multitude. They advanced toward the 
second bridge, in order to batter it down also. The garrison made a dis- 
charge of musketry and dispersed Uiem. But they returned to the attack, 
and during several hours all their efforts were directed against the second 
bridge, the approach to which was defended by a constant fire from the place. 
The pe^le, mrious at this ohptinate resistance, tried to break the l^tes with 
blows or the hatchet, and to set fire to the guard-house. The garrison then 
made a discharge of case-shot, murderous to the besiegerB, and which killed 
or wounded many ; this only infuriated them ; they had, at their head, men 
who, like Elie and Hulin, possesaed eztraordixiary courage and audacity, and 
. th^ continued the siege with impetuosity. 

Aie committee of the Hotel-oe-Ville was in the greatest anxiety. The 
siem of the Bastille appeared to it a Taah enterpriae. It received mm time ‘ 
to time news of the disasters which were happening at the foot of the for- 
tress. It was placed between the danger mm, the troops if they were vie* 
torious, and that of the multitude, whicE was demanding from it ammunitien 
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to carry on the ^^ege. As they eouid not give what they did not possess^ 
they were aceusM of treachery ; they had sent two deputations to procure 
the suspension of hostilities, and invite the governor to confide the kerning 
of the place to the citizens ; but in the midst of tumults^ of shouts, or the 
discharge of musketry, they could not make themselves heard ; they sent a 
third with a drum and a of truce, for the purpose of being more easily 
recognised, but they were not more sucoesafiiL Neither side would hear 
any thing. In spite of its endeavours and its activity, the assembly of the 
Hotel-de-ViUe was still exposed to the suspicions of its party. The provost 
of thegnerchants especially excited the greatest distrust. lie has already,’* 
said one, made many shifts in this businem.’* “ He advises us/’ said ano- 
ther, to open a trench, that he may gain time, and wo may lose every 
“ thing/’—** Comrades," exclaimed an old man, “ what have we to do witn 

these traitors ? March, follow me, and in less than two hours the Bastille 
“ shall be taken." 

The siege had continued more tlfian four hours, when the French guards 
arrived with cannon. Their arrival changed ilie face of the combat. The 
garrison itself urged the ^vernor to surrender. The unfortunate Delaunay, 
fearing the lot which awaited him, would then have blown up the fortress, 
and buried himself under its ruins, and those of the Faubourg. Ho ad- 
\anced in desperation, with a lighted match in his hand toward the powder. 
Tlie garrison itself seized him, hoisted a white flag upon the platform, re- 
\ cursed their musquets, and lowered their cannon in token of peace. But the 
g 2 irrison, fighting and advancing on, continued to exclaim, Let down the 
“ hridyea !** A swiss officer demanded, across the battlements, leave to ca- 
pitulate, and march out with the honours of war. No, no I" cried the 
iiinltitude. The same officer made a proposal to lay down their arms, if the 
besiegers would promise to spare their lives. ** Let down the bridge," an- 
swered the foremost of the assailants, no harm will befall you." On this 
.'ibsunincc, they opened the gate, let dow'n the bridge, anil the besiegers 
threw themselves into the Bastille. Those who were at the head of the 
multitude wished to save from its vengeance tho governor, tlie Swiss, anil 
the invalids : Give them up to ns, give them up to ua, they have fired on their 
** JcUouh-citizena, and they deaerve to be hangedU** The governor, some Swiss, 
and some of the invalids, were torn from the protection of their defenders, 
and put to death by Uie implacable mob. 

The permanent oommittM was ignorant of the result of the combat. The 
hiill of its sittings was encumbered by a furious multitude, which menaced 
the provost of the merchants and the electors. Flesselles began to be uneasy 
ill his situation. He was pale and anxious ; exposed to reproaidies and the 
most furious menaces ; they had forced him from the hall of the committee 
to the hall of the general assembly, where an immense number of citizens 
had assembled. ** Let him come, let him follow us," had been calleil out 
from all parts. ** This is too muc^ /' said Flesselles, ** let us march since 
'* they wish it ; let us go where 1 am expected." But he had scarceW arrived 
in the great hall, when the attention ot tho multitude was arrested by cries 
from the Place de Greve- They heard Vxctorjf I Victory ! Liberty /" 
fhese were the conquerors of the Bastille, whose arrival was thus announced. 
Presently they entered the hall, presenting a spectacle the most popular and 
the most imposing. The most distinnuimed among them were carrietl in 
triumph, ana crowned with laurels. They were escorted by more than fif- 
twn hundred men, their eyes gleaming, their bair in disorder, bearing all 
kmds of arms, crowding one upon another, and making the boards resound 
'* ith the stamping of their feet. One carried the keys of the Bastille, and 
the flag ; another the ** orders" suspended from the bayonet at the end of a 
musket ; and a third held up in his bloody hand the collar of ^e governor. 

It was in this form that the Crain of the conquerors ci the Bastille, folio we<l 
**y an immense multitude which inundated the Place and the quays, enter^ 
tlie hall of the llotcl-de-Ville, to inform the committee of their triumph, 
'Old to decide on the fate of the prisoners who remamed. Some individuals 
wished to leave the decision to the committee. But others cried out, ** No 
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** quarter to the prisoners ! No quarter to men who haye fired on their 
" tellow-idtiaenB.*' The oonunandant La Salle, the elector Moreau de St. 
Miry, the oourageoua Elie, succeeded however in appeasing the wrath of ^ 
multitude, and in obtaining a general anmes^. 

But now came the turn of the unfortunate Aesselles : l^ey pretended that 
a letter, found upon Helannay, proved his treason, which they had already 
suspect^. " 1 amuse,** said he to him, ''the Piarishins, with codcades -and 
" promises : hold out till this night : you shall have relief/’ The people 
crowded round the board. The more moderate demanded that his person 
should be seized, and that he should be committed to the prisons of the Ch^ 
telet ; but others opposed this proposal, contending that he ought to be sent 
to the Palais-Royal, to be judgea there. This 1^ was the general widi. 
" To the Palau^Royal ! To the Palaie^Royal T re-edioed from every part 
of the cnowd. " Ah, well ! be it so, gentlemen," answered Flessellea, mth 
an air sufliciently tranquil, — " let us go to the Palais-Royal." At these 
words, he descends from the raised paft of the hall, sprang into the midst 
of the mob, whidi opened as he marched forward, and which followed with- 
out doing him any violence. But at the corner of the quay, Pelletier, a 
stranger, advancea toward him, and laid him dead, by a shot from his pistol. 

After these scenes of arming, of tumult, of battle, of vengeance, the Pari- 
sians, who apprehended an atta^ during the night, as the intercepted letters 
indicated, m^e due disposition for receiving the enemy. The entire popu- 
lation laboured in fortifying the town. They formed bmrricadoes, they threw 
up entren<dimentB, broke up the pavement, forged pikes, cast bullets. The 
women carried stones to the tops of the houses to crush the soldiers. The 
national guard distributed themselves at the different posts. Paris resembled 
an immense workshop, and a vast camp, and the whole of the night was 
passed under arms, and in momentary expectation of battle. 

While the insurrection of Paris was assumii^ this character of fury, of 
i>ermanence, of success, it is natural to enquire what they were doing at 
Versailles ? The court was preparing to realize its designs against the capital 
and the assembly. The night of the 14th to the 15th, was fixed for the exe- 
cution of its plan. Br^teuil, theprime-minister, had promised to restore the 
royal authority in three days. The commandant of the army assembled at 
I’aris, the marshal de Broglie, had received unlimited powers of every kind. 
On the 15th, the declaration of the S3rd of June was to be renewed, and the 
king, after having compelled the assembly to accept it, was to dissolve it. 
Forty thousand copies of this declaration were ready for distribution through 
the realm ; and in order to subserve the urgent necessities of the treasury, 
they had manufactured more than a hundred millions of government notes. 
The movement of Paris, far from disturbing the court, favoured its views. 
7*0 the very last moment, it considered this as a transient disturbance which 
would be easily repressed ; it did not believe either in its perseverance or in 
its success, and to them it did not appear possible that a mob of citizens 
could be able to resist an army. 

The assembly knew all these projects. For two days it sat without inter- 
ruption in the midst of di^uietude and alarms. It was in a great measure 
i^orant of what was passing at Paris. At lei^h, intelligence arrived that 
the insurrection had become gpneral, and that ^iris was marchingupon Ver- 
sailles, whilst the troops were putting themselves in motion against the ca- 
pital. They believed that they beard the cannon, and they listened to assure 
themselves. On the 14th, m the evening, they believed that the king was 
to depart during ^e night, and that the assembly was abandoned to the 
mercv of the foreign regiments. This last apprehension was not without 
foundation ; a carriage was constantly in attendsiiee, and for many suceemive 
days, the body-guards did not put off their cdothes. Moreover, at the 
Orangerie, the alarming scenes were passing. The foreign troops were 

prepared by the distribution of wine and presents, Aw their expedition, and 
every thing induced the belief that the deciaive moment had come. 

In spite of the approach and the increase of the danger, the assembly 
showed itself immoveable, and pursued its first resolutions. Mirabean, who 
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bad first demsnded ths dismissal of the troops, moved a new deputation. 
It was on the pdint of departure, when a deputy, the viscount Noailles, ar- 
riving from Paris, madeJknown to the assembly the progress of the insur- 
rection, announced the pillage of the Invalids, the arming of the multitude, 
and the siege of the BasUlle. Another deputy, Wimpfen, came toadd to the 
recital, of the personal dan^rs he had incurred, and declared that the 
fury of the people augmented with its dangers. The assembly proposed to 
establish couriers in order that they might get inteUigence from Paris every 
two hours. ' 

In yie mean time, two electors, MM. Ganith and Bancal-des-Issarts, sent 
by ^e committee of the Hotel-deVille in deputation to the assembly, con- 
firm^ everv thing which it had learnt. They began by stating the measures 
which the electors had taken for the food or^r and defence of the capital ; 
they announced the misfortunes which had happened at the foot of the 
Bastille, the uselessness of the deputations to the gove^or, and said, that 
the fire of the garrison had scatteim death about the environs of the fortress. 
At this recital, a cry of indignation rose from the midst of the assembly, and 
a second deputation was immediately sent to carry to the king this grievous 
intelligence. The first returned with a very unsatisfactory answer at six 
o'clock in the evening. The king, in learning these disastrous events whicli 
presaged others still more so, appeared to be greatly affected. He had strug- 
gled against the part he had been compelled to take. You tear my heart 
** more and more,^ said he to the deputies, by the recital you make of the 
** misfortunes of Paris. It is not possible to believe, that the orders which 
'*have been given to the troops are the occasion of them. You know the 
answer 1 have given to your preceding deputation ; I have nothii^ to add 
** to it." This answer consisted in the promise of sending from Paris the 
troops of the Champ-de-Mars, and in the orders nven to the general officers 
to put themselves at the head of the burgess-guard in order to direct it. Such 
measures were insufficient to remedy the dangerous situation in which it was 
placed, and hence the assembly was neither satisfied nor re-assured. 

A short time after, the deputies d'Ormesson and Duport came to announce 
to the assembly the capture of the Bastille, the death of Flesselles, and that 
of Delaunay. A third deputation to the king was proposed, to demand again 
the removal of the troops. ** No," said Clermont Tunnerre, leave them 
** tliis ni^t for consultation ; kings, as well as other men, must purchase 
'' experience." It was in this state that the assembly passed the night. In 
the morning a new deputation was nominated to shew the monarch the cala- 
mities whi^ would ensue ^m a longer refusal. It was then that Mirabeau, 
addressing the deputies as they were departing,-^" Tell him boldly, tell 
'* him," he exclaimed, that the hordes of foreigners by whom we are sur- 
rounded have received yesterdav the visit of princes, of princesses, of fa- 
vourites, of court ladies, and tneir caresses, and their exhortations, and 
" their presents ; tell him, that these foreign satellites, mrged with money 
“ and wine, have predict^, in their impious revelry, the enslavement of 
France, t hat their brutal wishes invoke the destruction of the national 
" assembly ; tell him, that in the palace itself the courtiers have danced to 
** t^ sound of thtfl barbarous music, and that such orgies were the harbingers 
of Saint Bartholomew ! tell him, that the H^niy, whose blessings are pro- 
claSmf id by the universe, he of his ancestors whom he should take for a 
" model, brought food into rebel Paris, which h^ besiegi^ in person ; but 
" that Hia ferocious counsellors sent back the corn which commerce had 
** brou^t into his faithful but famished capitaL" , 

At thia instant the appeared in the midst of the assembly. The duke 
of Liiancourt, aviuling^bimself of that access to the sovereign which his 
office of grand master of the wardrobe gave him, apprized him of the defec- 
tion of the Frendi guards, and of the attack and capture of the Bastille. At 
this newsi, of which his counsellors had lefthim in i|pioranoe, ** It is e * 

exclaimed the astonished monarch. No, Sire, tt ti a rsvoluiutn. rhis 
exceUent citizen had represented to him the perils to which he was expos^ 
hy the projects of the court, the fears, the exasperation of the people, the 
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bad dispoBition of tbe troops ; and tbe king had determined to present him. 
self to the assembly, to reassure it of his intentions. This Views inspired, in 
the first instance, transports of jo^. But Mirabeau represented to his col- 
leagues the folly of their abandomng themselves to sucui premature expres* 
sions of applause. " Let us wait," said he, till his majesty make known to 
us the good disposition which is announced on his part. The blood of our 
** brethren flows at Paris. Let a mournful respect be the first reception of 
the monarch of an unhappy people ; the silence of the people is the lesson 
of kings." The assemUy resumed the sullen attitude, which, for three 
days, it had never abandoned. The king appeared without guards, and 
without any other retinue than that of his brotners. He was received with 
the profoundest silence ; but when he had declared that he was one with the 
nation, and that rel)ring upon the affection and fidelity of his subjects, he 
had given orders for the troops to retire from Paris and Versailles,-— when 
he hud pronbunced these touching words, ** Well, then 1 it is to you that I 
** confide myself plaudits were heard ft'om every quarter ; the members of 
the assembly rose spontaneously, and reconducted the monarch to the chkteau. 

Versailles and Paris now rang with joy. The sentiment of security suc- 
cMded the notations of fear, and the people passed from animosity to gra- 
titude. Louis Xyi. restored to himself, felt now important it was to go in 
person to the capital, and reconquer its affection, and conciliate for himself 
the popular power. He caused it to be announced to the assembly that he 
would recall Necker, to make his appearance on the following day at Paris. 
The assembly had ^ready nominated a deputation of a hundred members to 
go before the king into the capital. It was received with enthusiasm. Bailly 
and La Fayette, who made a part of it, were nominated, the first, mayor of 
Paris, the other, commander of the burgess-guard. They deserved these 
popular acknowledgments, the one by his long and difficult presidency of the 
nimbly, the other by his conduct in America and Europe. This last, the 
friend of Washington, and one of the principal authors of the American in- 
dependence, on bis return to his country had first pronounced the name of 
the States-general, had united himself to the assembly with the minority of 
the noblesse, and had shewn himself subsequently one of the most zemous 
partisans of the revolution 

'i’Jie two new ma^pstrates proceeded, on the 17th, to receive the king at 
the head of the municipality, and the Parisian guard. Sire," said Bailly 
to him, ** I bring to your majesty the keys of your good city of Paris ; they 
"are the same as those presented to iVenir IV; he had reconquered his 
“ people, here the people have reconquered their king." From the place 
Louis XV. to the Hotel-de-Ville, the king traversed the passage formed by 
the national guard, arranged in three or four lines, armed with muskets, 
pikes, lances, scythes, and staves. Their visages still wore a sombre aspect, 
and the cry frequently repeated of Vive la nation ! was the only one heard. 
But when Louis XVI. descended from the carriage, when he bad received 
from the hands of Bailly the tri-coloured cockade, and that without guards, 
multitude, he had entered without distrust the Hotel-de- 
yille, applauses and cries of Vive le roi ! burst from all parts. The recon- 
ciliation was entire ; Louis XVI. received the greatest testimonies of affec- 
tion. After having sanctioned the new magistracies, and after having ap- 
proved the choice of the people, he set out again for Versailles, his return to 
which was not repirded without inquietude, in consequence of tbe preceding 
^^^•l!?**?**^**' assembly await^ him in the avenue of Paris, and uccom- 

ramed him to the chateau, whei^ the queen, with her children, came to > 
throw themselves into his arms. 

counter-revolutionary ministers, and all the authors of the designs 
r i^ed, now quitt^ the court. The count of Artois, the prince 
of Conde, the prace of Conti, the family of Polignac, took their departure 
from Prance, and began the first emigration. Necker returned in triumph ; 
Vj!* ™cment was the fin^t of his life, and few men have enjoyed such. 
Aunister of the nation, disgraced for it, recalled by it, he was met every 
where on hie route from Bdle to Paris with marks of the gratitude and intox- 
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icHtiiig joy of the people. His entry into Paris was a day of festival. But 
this day, which* was the crown of his popularity, was also the termination of 
it. The multitude, always agitated and always furious against those who 
had a hand in the pnjjects ofstfae 14th of July, had destroyed with im- 
placalde fury^ Foulon, the intended minister, and his nephew Berthier. In- 
dignant at these- executions, fearing that others might become victims, wish- 
ing in particular to save the baron of Besenval, commander of the army of 
Paris under the marshal de Broglie, and who was detained prisoner, Necker 
demanded a general amnesty, and obtained it from the assembly of electors. 
This measure was imprudent at this moment of jealousy and exultation. 
Nectfer did not know the people ; he did not know with what facility they 
suspect their leaders, and cri^sh their idols. They feared that he was wish- 
ing to withdraw their enemies from the penalties they had incurred ; the 
districts assembled themselves, the illegality of the amnesty pronounced by 
an assembly without authority was violently attacked, and the electors them- 
selves revoked it. It was, doubtledb, desirable to counsel the people to calm- 
ness, and recall them to mercy ; but the best means was to demand, instead 
of a release of the accused, a tribunal which would remove them from the 
murderous jurisdiction of the mob. There are cases in which the greatest 
humanity is not that which appears to be so. Necker, without obtaining any 
thing, let loose the people against himself, and the districts against the elec- 
tors ; from henceforward he began to struggle with the revolution, of w'hicJi 
be hoped to make himself tlie master, because he had been, fur an instant, its 
hero. But he very quickly undeceived himself. A man is a thing of very 
little moment in a revolution, which removes masses ; the movement hurries 
him along, or abandons him ; he must either advance before it, or be crushed 
bv its pressure. In no times is the subordination of men to things more 
clearly perceived ; revolutions employ many leaders, they surrender only to 
one. 

The consequences of the 14th of July were incalculable. The movement 
of Paris communicated itself to the provinces ; the lower classes especially, 
in imitation of those of the capital, orranissed themselves into municipalities 
for their government, and into nntionm guards fur their defence. Authority, 
ns well as force, was entirely displaced ; the royal power had lost them by 
its defeat, and the nation had acquired them ; the new magistrates wore 
alone powerful, and alone obeyed ; the old ones were become the objects of 
jealousy. In towns the people were arrayed against them, and against 
the privileged, whom they supposed, not without reason, to be the enemies 
of the change which they were wishing to operate. In the country, they set 
fire to the castles, and the peasants burnt the titles of their lords. J t is very 
difiEicult in a moment of victory not to abuse power. But it was imjMirtant to 
appease the people, in order that in ^eir desire to reform abuses, privileges 
might not be confounded with property : the orders h»al disappeared, arbi- 
trary power was destroyed ; their ancient accompaniment, inequality, ought 
also to be suppressed. This was the way in which it was necessary to pro- 
ceed to the establishment of the new order uf things ; these preliminaries 
were the work uf a single night. 

The assembly had addressed to the people proclamations which might 
restore tranquillity. The erection of the (Jq^telet into a tribunal charged 
with the trial of the cu^iispirators of the 1 4th of >Iuly, by satisfying the mul- 
titude, had contributed to the restoration of ur^ier. It remained to enact a 
measure still more important, the abolition uf privileges. On the night of 
the 4th of August, the duke of Noailles gnve the signal for it, — he proposed 
the redemption of the feudal rights, and the suppression of the personal ser- 
vitudes. This motion began the sacrifices of all the privileged ; it set up 
among them a rivalry of voluntary surrenders and patnetism.^ The nontax 
gion became general ; in a few hours they decreed the cessation of all the 
abuses. The duke de Ch&telet proposed the redemption of all the tithes, 
Aud their chanm into a pecuniary tax ; the bishop of Chartres, the suppres- 
sion of the exclusive right of the chase ; the count of Virieu, that of pi^eon- 
huuses and dove-cots : and in succession, the abolition of seignorial junsdic- 
VOL. III. U 
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tlona ; of the venality of tiie office of the magistracy ; of pecuniary immu- 
nities^ and of the inequality of imposts; of the perquisites of the cures ; of 
the annats of the court of Rome ; of the plurality of benefices ; of pensions 
obtained without titles, all were proposed a^d admitted. After the sacrifices 
of private persons, come those of corporate bodies, of towns, of provinces ; 
the wardenships and freedom of companies were a^ludied. A deputy of 
Dauphind, the marquis of Blactins, pronounced, in his own name, a solemn 
renunciation of its privileges. The other provinces imitated Dauphine ; and 
the towns followed the example of the provinces. A medal was struck t<» 
prcnerve the memory of this day, and the assembly decreed to Louis XVl. 
the title of Restorer of French liberty, 

This night, which an enemy of the revolution called at the time tlic Saint- 
Biirtholomew of property, was only the Saint Bartholomew of abuses. It 
cleared away the rubbish of feudality ; it-delivered the person from.the rem- 
nants of servitude ; lands from seignorial dependance ; soccage properties 
from the ravages of game, and the exaction of tithes. In destroying seig- 
iiorial jurisdictions, the remnants of private power, it conducted to the re- 
gime of public power ; in destroying tlie veiudity of magistratic offices, it 
presaged gratuitous justice. It was the passage from a condition in which 
every thing belonged to individufds, to another, in which every thing ought 
to belong to tlie state. This night changed the aspect of the realm ; it ren- 
flcred all Frenclimen equal ; it opened the way for all to arrive at employ- 
ments; to assure after jiroperty ; to exercise industry; finally, this night 
was a revolution as imjmrtaiit as tlie insurrection of the 14th of July, of 
which it WHS the consequence. It rendered the 2 >eople the master of society, 
as the other had rendered it the master of the government ; and permitted 
it to prepare the neiv constitution bv destroying the old one. 

'riie march of the revolution had lieen very rapid, and in a very short time 
had produced most important results. Had it not been op]>osed, it would 
have been less pronijit and less complete. Each refusal became for it the 
occasion of new successes : it overthrew intrigue, resisted authority, tri- 
umphed over force, and, at the moment at which \ie have ai'iived, the whole 
edifice of absolute monarchy had been shaken by the mismanagement of its 
BU]ifM>rters. The 17th of Juiie liad annihilated tlie three orders, and changed 
the States-general into tlie assembly of the nation ; the 23d of June had been 
the teriniiiation of tlie mural infiueiice of the crown — the 14th of July that 
of its material pow’cr ; the assembly had inherited the one, and the people the 
otlier ; finally, the 4th of August was the completion of this first revolution. 
'J'he epoch which we have described is conspicuously detached from the 
others : witliiu its short period, the seat of power was displaced, and all the 
jirelimiiiary changes were effected. The epoch which follows is that in w'hich 
the new regime is discussed and established, and in which the assembly, 
after having been destructive, becomes constituent. 


LETTER XVII. 

View of the state of parties in France. — The Constituent AssetHb/y- — The 
Clergy and Aoblesse. — Ther party of Orleans. — Constitutional labours ; 
declai'ation of rights ; permanence hnd unity of the legislative body ; rot/al 
sanction ; external ayiiateon ; — insurrection of the 5th and 6lh October, 
1789 . — The king removes his fesidcnce to Farts. 

Ix pursuance of our plan, and in narrating the series of events, my dear 
son, which at this Iremeiulous crisis, followed one another in rapid aucces- 
'sioQ, ill tlie French metrouolis, I am aware, that I have imposed a tax 
upon your feelings, that w ill make it necessary for you to summon all your 
resolution, and brace up the energies of your mind to accompany me in the 
further detail. 

The popular excesses to which I liave already called your attention, in- 
flicted i^eat calamities on the capital ; but commotious of another descrip- 
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lion early followed the revolution, fuirtly nrisincf from the general causes 
already fltated^*and partly from others of more limited and local ojieration. 

The pe^ntry of the provinces, buried for many ages in the darkness of 
servitude," saw, indistinctly and ciinftisedly, in tlie first dawn of liberty, tho 
boundaries of their duties and their riglits. It cannot surprise us that they 
should little understand that freedom which Imd been so long remote from 
their views. The name conveyed to their ear, a right to reject all restraint, 
t«) gratify every resentment, and to attack all propertv. Ruflians mingled 
with the deluded peasants, in the hone of booty, and itilinmed their ignorancu 
mid prejudice, by forged acts of the king and the assembly, authorising their 
liceiAiousness. From these circumstances arose many cniumities in the pro- 
vinces. I'he country houses of many gentlemen were burnt, and some ob- 
noxious persons were assassinated. Perha)>s the peasants lind o]ipressioiiK 
to avenge — those silent p*inding oppressions wliich form almost tl:e only in- 
tercourse of the rich with the indigent, which though less fbigrarit tlnin those 
of government, are perhap^i proikiclive of more intolerablo anil diffu^ix o 
iiiiserj\ 

Hut whatever was the demerit of these cxce. 4 se 9 , it is unfair to iinjnite 
them to the national assembly, or the lenders of the llevoliitioii. In \ihat 
inaniier were they to repress them ? If they exerted :igaiiist tliein their own 
authority with vigour, they must have ])rovoked a civil war. If they invi- 
gorated the pcdice and tribunals of the depf>sefl government, besides incur- 
ring the hazard of the same calamity, they [)ut arms into the hamis of their 
enemies. Placed in this dilemma, there was nothing left fm- tlicin hut to 
wait a slow remedy from the returning sereuity of the public miiul, and the 
])rogrcss of the new government towanls coiihistency and vigour. 

A de^'ee of influence exerted by the people, far more tliaii winild be to- 
lerated by a firm government, or could exi^t in a state of tran(|iii!lily, nnist 
l»e exjiected in a crisis of a rev<diition which the peojde have brought about. 
They have too recent experience of their own strength to ah.-^tairi at once 
from exerting it. Their political antipathies have been agitated liy too fierce 
.1 storm to regain iu a moment that serenity wliich would expect with pati- 
tieiit acquiescence the decrees of their representatives. From an inflamed 
multitude, who had felt themstdves irresistible, and wdioso fancy annexed to 
the decision of every political question the fate of their freedom, an iiiiiliio 
interposition in the proceedings of the legislature was to have been expecteil. 
1 ’he pas'^ions wdiich prompt it are vehement ; the arguments which prove its 
impropriety are remote and refined. T<iomuch, therefore, of this inti’rpo‘-i- 
lion, was, at such a conjuncture, inevitable. Jt is, witlioiit doubt, a great evil, 
but it is irremediable. 'J’he submission of the people, in a iieriod of tran- 
quillity, degenerates into a lifeless and torpid negliirerice of public atfairs ; 
.md tlie fervour whii’-h the moineiit of re' olution iiisjiire:^, necessarily pro- 
duces the opposite extreme. That the conduct of the popubce of l*aiis, 
tlierefore, should not have been tlie most circiimspeiit and decorous respect- 
ing tho deliberations of the assembly, at this tremendous crisis of their 
country's fate — ^that it should bo frequently irregular and tuiiiultiioiis, was, 
in the nature of things, inevitable. 

Ill oflfering these remarks to your c-onslderation, you must understand 1110 
as doing it with a view to account, not to apologize for the disgraceful scemes 
and shocking atrocities w'hicli, in the sequel, you will have to contiMiiplate : 
•Hid requesting you to keep in mind, the distioction which has been now 
made, 1 shall resume the narrative. 

The national assembly^ composed o^ \A\ 9 clite of the nation, w'as full of in- 
telligence, honest purposes and views for the ]iuhlic welfare; it was not, 
however, free from parties and disagreement.'^ ; let us see what were the di- 
visions of views and interests that prevailed among them. 

The court had in the assembly a party, that of tho privileged, wdiich for 
some time maintained silence, and took only a retarding part in the discus- 
sions. This party was composed of those who, on the dispute of tlie 
01 der.s declared against the re-union. In spite of their momentary agree- 
nicnta witli tlie coiiimoiis in the hits circunisla.'wes, tlio nri''toi ra»n; chiSNCs 
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tiftd interests contrary to those of the national party. Thus the noblesse and 
the high cler^ were in constant opposition with it, except oa certain days, 
when person^ feeling were silenced in the general enthusiasm. These non- 
contents of the revolution, who could neither prevent it by their sacrifices, 
nor arrest it by their adherence, systematically resisted all its reforms. Their 
principal organs were two men, no way distinguished by their birth or digni- 
ties, but who had the superiority of talent. The abb^ Maury and Cazales 
might he said to represent the clergy and the noblesse. 

These two orators of the privileged order, accordii^ to the intentions of 
their party, which did not believe in the permanence of the changes, sought 
less to defeud themselves than to protest ; and, in all their discu68ion8,*their 
object was not to instruct, but to embarrass the assembly. Each of them, 
in the part he acted, manifested the peculiarities of his genius and character. 
Mauiy made long harangues ; Cazales had vivid sallies. The former pre- 
served, on the tribune, the habits of the preacher and academician ; he dis- 
coursed on legislative matters without comprehending them, never seizing 
on the true point of a question, nor even the most advantageous for his party ; 
displaying boldness, erudition, address, a brilliant and sustained facility, but 
never a profound conviction, a settled judgment, a genuine eloquence. The 
abb^ Maury spoke as soldiers fight. No one knew how to contradict more 
frequently, or more perse verii^ly than he did ; no one could better supply 
the place of good reasons by citations and sophisms, and of the excursions^of 
genius by the forms of oratory. He had no lack of talent ; but he wanted 
truth, its vivifj^ing principle. Cazales was in all respects the very opposite 
of Maury. His genius was prompt and unerring ; his elocution was as easy 
hut more animated ; there was a frankness in all his movements. His rea- 
sons were always the best. No rhetorician, he took on questions which in- 
terested his party the ground of justice, and left to Maury the topics of de- 
clamation. With the exactness of his views, the ardour of hia character 
and the good use of his talents, he had onlv the faults which were incident 
to his position. Maur)% to the errors of his genius, added those which were 
ins^iarable from his cause. 

N^ker, and the ministry, had also a party, but it was less numerous than 
the other, because it was a moderate party. France wjis then divided into 
the privileged, who opposed the revolution, and the men of the people, who 
wished to have it entire. There was no place between them for a mediating 
p^y. Necker hud declared for the English constitution ; and all those who 
shwed his views, whether from conviction or ambition, nillied round him- 
Of this number, were Mounier, a man of strong jud^mient and inflexible cha- 
racter, who considered this ^stem as the type of representative govern- 
ments ; — Laliy-Tolleiidal, u fully convinced as he, and more persuasive ; 

Clermont-Tonnerre, the friend and associate of Mounier ; and Lally, w ho 
participated in the qualities and views of them Iwth. Finally, the minority 
® noblesse, and a party of the bishops, who hoped to become members 
of the upper chamber, if the ideas of Necker should be adopted. 

The leaders of this latter party, who were subsequently c^ed the mo~ 
narcAists, wished to eflfect the revolution by accommodation : at each epoch 
they endeavoured to prevail on the more powerful to act with the we^er' 
Previous to the 1 4th of July, tliey demanded of the court and the privileged 
clasm to satisfy the wants of the commons ; after this epoch, they demand- 
ed of the commons to come to an accommodation with the court and the pri- 
vileged. They thought that it was necessary to preserve to each party its 
action in the state ; that parties displaced are parties discontented ; and 
that we must create for them a legal existence, under pain of being exposed 
to interminable Btrumles from them. But that which they did not see, was 
the inappositeness oi their ideas in a moment of exclusive passion. The 
struggle WM commenced, the struggle which w as to lead to the triumph of a 
system, and not to an arrangement. It was a victory which bad replacefl 
the three orders by a single assembly, and it was very difficult to break the 
unHy of this assembly in order to arrive at the government of two chambers. 
The moderate party had not been able to obtain this government from tlie 
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.Qurt * there was no more reason why they should obtain it from the people. 
To the one it had appeared too popular, for the other it was too aristocratic. 

The rest of the assembly consisted of the national party. The men who, 

Robespierre, Pdtion, Buaot, &c^ at a subsequent period wished to com- 

nco a second revolution when the first had been achieved, were not as yet 
remarked in it. At this epoch the extremes on this side were Duport, Bar- 
nave, and Lameth, who formed a triumvirate, whose opinions were prepared 
by Duport, supported by Barnave, and whose measures were directed by 
Alex. Lameth. There was something very remarkable, and which proclaim- 
ed the spirit of equality of the epoch, in the intimate union of an advocate 
beloji^ng to the middle dass, or a counsellor belonging to the parliamentary 
class and of a colonel belonging to the court, who renounced the interests of 
their order, to associate in views of public good and of popularity. This 
party placed itself at once in a position a little in advance of that at which 
the revolution had arrived. The 14th of July had been the triumph of tlio 
middle class ; the constituent was its assembly ; the national guard its armed 
force ; the mayoralty its popular power. Mirabeau, La Fayette, Bailly, 
applied themselves to this class, and were, the one its orator, the other its 
generd, and the third its magistrate. The party, Duport, ^ Barnave, and 
Lameth, had the principles, and sustained the interests, of tliis epoch of the 
revolution ; but it was composed of young men of ardent patriotism, who came 
upon the theatre of public affairs with superior qualities, fine talents, and 
high rank ; and who, to the ambition of liberty, added that of occupying the 
fii^ rank. This party placed itself at first a little in advance of the revolu- 
tion of the 14th of July. It took its pnini ifappui in the assembly among 
the members of the extreme left ; out of the assembly, among the clubs ; in 
the nation, among the party of the people who had co-operated at the 14th 
of July, and who did not wish that the bourgeoisie alone should pi*ofit hy the 
victory. In putting itself at the head of those who had no leailers, and who, 
being a little out of the government, were aspiring to enter it, it did not 
c^.a.se to belong to this first epoch of the revolution. It formed a Bj>ocies of 
democratic opposition in the middle class itself, differing from its leaders on- 
ly upon points of little importance, and voting with them on idmost every 
question. There was rather among these popular men an emulation of pa- 
triotism, than a difference of party. 

Duport, who possessed a strong mind, and who had acquired a premature 
experience of the conduct of the political passions in the struggles which the 
])arliament had sustained against the ministry, and which h«' had, in a great 
measure, directed, knew that a people reposes when it has conquered its 
rights, and that its passions subside only when it is at rest. In order to hold 
the rein over those who governed in the assembly, the mayonJty, the mili- 
tias ; in order to prevent the public activity from slackening, and the peo- 
ple, of whom there might one day be need, from being disbandecl, he con- 
ceived and executed the famous confederation of cdubs. This institution, 
like every thing which impresses a great movement on a nation, did ™^h 
evil and much good. It encumbered the legal authority when it was ***J*"“ 
cient, but it also gave an immense energy to the revolution. When attacked 
on all sides, it could save itself onlv at the expense-of the most violent el- 
forte. In a word, the founders had not calculated all the consequences of 
this association. It was, in their estimation, sirnidy a ])iece of machinery 
which was to sustain or to wind up without danger the motion of the public 
machine, when it tended to slacken or to cease. They did not believe that 
they were labouring for the party of tlie multitude. After the night of V a- 
rennes th^ abandoned it, and exerted themselves against it through the as- 
sistance of the assembly and the middle class, which the death of Mirabeau 
had left without a leader. At this epoch it was necessary promptly t« fix Uio 
constitutional revolution, for to prolong it had only been to conduct to tiie 
republican revolution. ■ j 

The mass of the assembly consisted of men of correct, well-trained, smu 
even superior minds ; its leaders were two men strangers to the iter s^eiat, 
end adopted by it. Without the abbd Sieves, the operations ol the Consti- 
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tuent assembly had been less concentrated ; without Mirabeau, its conduct 
had been leas ener^^etic. ^ u , 

Sidyes was one of those men who, in ages or enthusiasm, become the round- 
ers of a sect, and in an age of intelligencer exercise the ascendant of a power- 
ful understanding. Solitude and philosophic speculation had ripened it for a 
happy moment ; Tiis ideas were new, vigorous, various, but little systematic 
Society had in particular been the object of his examination ; he had fol- 
lowed its progress, and decomposed its machinery. The nature of govern- 
ment appeared to him less a question of right than a question of epoch. Al- 
though cool and deliberate, Sid3'es had the ardour which inspires the ii^esti- 
gation of truth, and the passion which gives its discovery ; thus he was ab- 
solute in Ills notions, despising the ideas of others because he found them 
incomplete, and only in his eves the half-truth, which was tantamount t(» 
error. Contradiction irritated him ; he was little communicative ; he c^iild 
have wished to make himself known entirely, and he could not do it with all the 
world. His disciples transmitted his syst^s to others, a circumstance which 
gave Iiim a certain air of mysteriousness, and rendered him the object of a 
sort of adoration. Tic had the authority which complete political science 
bestows, and the constitution could have sprung from his head, all armed 
like the Minerva of Jupiter, or the legislation of the ancients, if in our times 
every one had not wished to assist in it, or to judge of it. Nevertheless, with 
some modiiic.ation, his plans were genemlly adopted, and he had in the com- 
mittees far more disciples than felbiw-labourers. 

Mirabenu had tlic same ascendant on the tribune which Sieves had in the 
coininittee.s ; he was a man wdio wanted only an occasion to be great. At 
Rome, in the prosperous daj's of the republic, he w^ould have been a Gracchus, 
in its decline a Catiline ; under the Fronde, a Cardinal de Retz ; and in the 
decrepitude of a monarchy, or in a state of things such as that he could only 
exorcise his immense faculties in turbulence, he would have distinguished hy 
the vehemence of his p.assions, and his acts of authority, a life passed incom- 
luittirig disorders, and in suffering them. For this ceaseless activity he 
wanted employment, and the revolution gave it. Accustomed to the struggle 
against despotism, irritated bv the scorn of a noblesse, which did not value 
liini, and wnich rejected him from its bosom ; s^igacious, bold, elocpient, Mi- 
raheaii felt that the revolution w'oiild be his work and his life. He w'as 
adapted for the wants of his age. His thoughts, his voice, his action, were 
those of an orator ; in perilous circumstances he was capable of controlling 
the motions of an assembly ; in diihcult discussions he had the tact to ter- 
minate them ; in a word, he had the power to keep down ambition, to silence 
hostilit\^ to disconcert rivalry. TJiis jmwerful man, in the midst of :igita- 
tions, abandoning himself at one time with perfect ease to the impetuosity, 
at another to the ]dayfalness of strcuigth, exercised over the assembly a so- 
vereigii sway. He simiii obtained an immense popularity, which he never 
lost ; and he who hliiinned all regards at his entrance into the states, at his 
death was carried to the Pantheon in tlie midst of tlic lamentations of the 
assenibl}' and of France. ^Vithout the revolution, Mirabeau had failed in his 
destiny ; for it is not sufficient to bo a great man, it is nccessiirj^ that he 
should come at the proper soriHon. 

The duke of Orleans, to whq;n a partj^ lias been assigned, had very little 
iiiffuence in the aasenihlv : he voted w^th the majority, and not the majority 
with him. The personal att^i'dimelit «»f some of its nienibers, his name, the 
fears of the c-oiirt, the popularity' whieh liii^ ojiinions gained him, hojies ra- 
ther than conspiracies, nave magnill^d lli^t i*evolutM»iiary reputation. He had 
neither the endowments nor tin* faults of a conspirator ; lie may have aided, 
by Ills money and his name, some po]mlar movements which would have 
.taken place without him, and which had other objects than his elevation. 
An error still common is to ascribe this, the greatest of revolutions, to some 
secret and petty manceiivres, us if at such un epoch the whole people could 
nerve as the instrument of one man. 

The asiwmlilv had acquired the whole power, the municipalities supported 
its authority, the national guard obeyed it. It was divided into committees. 
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ill order to facilitate its labours, and to be sufficient for them. The royal 
uotrer, though existing bv right, was in some sort suspended, since it was 
jiot obeyed, and the assembly had the duty of supplying the royal functions 
bv the exercise of its own. Thus i^depeudently of the committees charged 
^v'ith the preparation of its labours, it had others also nominated to exercise 
an useful surveillance without.^ A committee of subsistence was occupied on 
the supply of provisions, an object so important in a ^^eur of famine ; a com- 
mittee of relations corresponded with the municipalities and the provinces ; a 
committee of investigation received the depositions against the conspirators 
of the Idth of Jul^. But the special subjects of its attention were tlie linances 
:ind life constitution, subjects which the recent crisis had compelled them to 
adjourn. 

Having provided for the temporary supply of the treasury, the assembly, 
although become sovereign, consulted by an examination of the reports the 
wish of its committees. It then proceeded in its regulations with a method, 
an extent and a freedom of discussioi;! which should have procured for Prance 
a constitution conformable to justice and its wants. Ainericji, at the moment 
of its independence, had consecrated, in a declaration, the rights of man and 
tliose of the citizen. It is always thus that we commence. A people spring- 
ing from slavery feels the necessity of proclaiming its rights, before even 
laying the foundation of its government. Tliose Frenchmen, who had as- 
sisted in that revolution, and who co-operated in their own, proposed a simi- 
l;u: declaration as a preamble of the laws. This idea was pleiisiiig to an 
assembly of legislators and philosophers, wliich was not controlled by any 
limit, since there existed no institutions, and which proceeded on the jiriini- 
tive and fundamental ideas of society, for it was the offspring of the eigh- 
teenth century. Altlmugh this declaration contained only general pririci- 
])les, and confined itself to the exposition in maxims of what the constitution 
ought to enact into laws, it w as very proper to exalt the views, and infuse a 
beiitiment of dignity and importance into the minds of the citizens. Upon 
the proposition of La Fayette, the assembly had already commenced this 
discussion, when the events of Paris and the decrees of the 4th of August, 
hud compelled it to interrupt it ; the assembly afterwards renevt'ed and ter- 
minated it, in consecrating the ]>riuciples which served us a tabic of the new 
law, and which was the taking possession of the right in the name of 
humanity. 

These general grounds being laid, the assembly occupied itself in the or- 
ganization of the legislative jiower. This object was one of tlie most im- 
portant ; it had to fix the nature of its fiinclioiis, and to establish its rela- 
tions with the king. In this discussion the assembly had simply to determine 
the future condition of the legislative power. As to list*!!', invested witli tlie 
constituent authority, it w'as placed afiove its own decrees, ami no interme- 
diate power could suspend or hinder its mi.'tsioii. But what should he the 
form of the deliberating body in future be?*sions ? {should it remain iiidi vi- 
sible, or should it be decomposed into two chambers? If tliis last form 
should be adopted, what ought to be the nature of the second cliamher ? 
Sliould it be an aristocratic assembly or a moderating senate ? In a word, 
the deliberating assembly, whatever it should be, should it be permanent or 
periodic, and should the king divide with it the legislative power? Such 
were the difficulties which agitated thebassemffly and Paris during the month 
of September. 

M’‘e shall easily understand the manner in which these <juestioiis were de- 
cided, if we consider the position of the asseinhly and its ideas respecting the 
sovereignty. The king was in its eyes only the hereditary agent of the 
nation, to whom belonged neither the right of canvassing its representatives, 
nor that of directing tliem, nor tliat of suspending them. Thus it refused 
him the initiation of laws and the dissolution of the assembly. ^ It did not 
think that the legidatiye body slum Id be dependent on the king ; it was 
moreover apprehensive that in granting to the government too strong an 
influence over the assembly, or in case of the latter not keeping itself always 
united, the prince might avail liimself of the intervals when he was alone. 
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to encroach upon the other powers^ and perhaps even to destrojr the new 
order of things. They wished, therefore, to oppose to an huUiority always 
active, an assembly always subsisting, and they decreed the permanence of 
the legislative body. On the question o^its indivisibility or its division, the 
discussions were very animateiL Necker, Mounier, Lally-Tollendal, wished^ 
besides a chamber of representatives, to have a senate whose members 
should be nominated by the king on the presentation of the people. They 
thought that tliis was the only means of moderating the power, and even of 
preventing the t}rranny of a single assembly. Their partisans were those 
members who entertained their ideas, or those who hoped to make a nart of 
the upper chamber. The majority of the assembly would have wished, not 
a peerage, but an aristocratic assembly, of which it should elect the mem- 
bers. They could n<»t then be heard. Mourner's party refusing to co-operate 
in a project which would have revived the orders, and the aristocrats reject- 
ing a senate which would have confirmed the ruin of the noblesse. The 
greater number of the deputies of the clergy and of the commons advocated 
the unity of the assembly. 1 1 appeared illegal to the popular party to con- 
stitute legislators fur life ; they believed that the high cumber would become 
the instrument of the court and the aristocracy, and would then be danger- 
ous, or that it would unite itself to the commons, and would then be usefras. 
Thus tho nobility from discontent, and the national party from the spirit of 
absolute justice, concurred in rejecting the high chamber. 

This determination of the assemldy has been severely censured. The 
partisans of the peerage have ascribed all the evils of the revolution to its 
absence, as if it were possible that any body, whatever it might be, could have 
arrested its march. It was not the constitution which gave it the character 
it had ; this was merely one of the events which sprang from the struggle of 
parties.^ What could the upper chamber have done between the court and 
the nation ? Declared in favour of the fii-st, it could neither have conducted 
nor saved it ; in favour of the second, it could not have strengthened it ; 
and in either case its suppression had been inevitable. We move r^idly in 
such seasons, and whatever impedes our progress is a nuisance. In Fmgland, 
the house of loi^s, although it showed itself sufficiently pliant, was suspended 
during the crisis. These different systems have each their epoch ; revolu- 
tions are made by a single chamber, and are terminated by two. 

The royal sanction excited very strong debates within the assembly, and 
very violent fetation without. It was required to determine the share of 
the monarch in the making of laws. The deputies were almost all agreed 
upon one point. They were unanimous in granting him the right of sanction 
or refusal of laws ; but one party wished this right to be absmute, the other 
party that it should be temporary. At bottom, these were the same thing , 
fur it was not possible for tlie pnnce to prolong his refusal indefinitely, and 
the veto, although absolute, would have been only suspensive. But this 
power, vested in a single man, of thwarting the work of the people, appeared 
exorbitant out of the assembly, especially where it was least understood. 

Paris was not yet recovered from the agitation of the 14th of July; it was 
at the debut of the popular government, and it experienced both its freedom 
and its disorders. The assembly of electors, who, in the trying times, had 
taken the place of tlie provisiynul municipality, bad just been replaced. A 
hundred and twenty-four members, nominatMi by the districts, were consti- 
tuted legislatora and representatives of the commune. While they were 
preparing a plan of municipal organization, every body wished to command ; 
for in France the love of liberty iwa little the love of power. The commit- 
tees acted apart from the mayor ; the assembly of representatives raised 
themselves in opposition to the committees, ana the aistricts against the 
Msembly of representatives. Each of the sixty districts took upon itself 
l^slative power, and gave the executive power to its committees. They 
considered as subordinate to them the members of tlie general assembly, and 
Aey t^k upon themselves the right of quadiing their resolutions. This 
A ^ BovereiOTty of the constituent over his delegate made rapid progress. 

All those who did not participate in authority united themselves in assent- 
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blies, and abi^idondd themselves to deliberations. The soldiers debated at 
the Oratoire^ the jmimeymen-tailors at the Colonnade^ the barbers at the 
Champs-Elys^es, the domestics at the Louvre. But it was at tlie Palais- 
Royal in particular that the mosl^animated discussions took place ; they ex- 
amined the matters which occupied the debates of the national assembly, and 
controlled its discussions. The famine also occasioned tumults^ and thesi? 
were not the least dangerous. 

Su(^ was the state m Parisj when the discussions upon the veto began. 
I'lie apprehensions excited by granting this right to the King were extreme. 
They said, that the fnte of liberty depended on this decision, and that the 
rrfo alone would reduce every thing to the ancient regime. The multitude, 
who were ignorant of the nature and the limits of power, wished that the 
assembly, in which they trusted, should have all power, that the king whom 
tliey mistrusted, should have none ; every instrument left at the disposition 
of the court seemed a counter-revolutionary lever. Tlio Palais-Royal was 
in agitation ; menacing letters w^re written to members of the assembly, 
who, like Mounier, had declared for the absolute veto ; it was threatened t(» 
abandon them as unfmthful representatives, and to march upon Versailles. 
The Psiais- Royal sent a deputation to the assembly, and demanded from tlie 
commune, that the deputies should be declared revocable, and tliat they 
should be made at all times dependent on the electors. Tiie commune was 
Arm, resisted the demands of the Palais -Royal, and took measures to pre- 
vent the tumults. The national guard, which was very well disposed, se- 
conded these efforts. La Fayette had acquired its confidence ; it carried the 
uniform, and adopted the discipline, of which the French guards had given 
the example, and it imbibed from its leader his love of order, and respect fiw 
the laws. But the middle class which composed it, had not yet exclusix cly 
taken possession of the popular government. The multitude enrolled the 14tii 
of July were not altof^tner ejected ; the agitation from without made tiio 
debates on the veto very stormy. A question very simple in itself thus ac- 
quired very great importance, and the minister, seeing now periiicicms might 
be the effect of an absolute decision ; feeling, moreover, that, in point of 
fact, the veto aheolnte and the veto suspensive were the same thing, decided 
the king to be content with the latter, and desist from the other. The as- 
sembly decreed, that the refusal of the king's sanction could not be prolonged 
beyond two legislatures, and this decision satisfied the multitude. 

The court availed itself of the agitation of Paris to realize other projects ; 
for some time they had been experimenting on the disposition of the king. 
He had at first refused to sanction the decrees of the 4th of August, althougli 
they were constitutional, and that he could avoid promulgating them. After 
having accepted them upon tlie observations of the assembly, he renewed 
the same difficulties relatively to the declaration of rights. The ohiect of 
the court was to make Louis XVI. ajipcar os oppressed by the assembly, and 
compelled to submit to measures he was unwilling to accept ; it bore its 
situation impatiently, and wislied to re-seize its ancient fiiitliority. 
was the only means, and it was necessary to make it legitimate : nothing 
could be done in the presence of the assembly, and in the vicinity of l*ariH ; 
the royal authority had fallen on the of June, military disfilay on the 
14th of July ; there remained only civil war. As it was difficult to make 
the king de^e, they waited till the ^ast moment to involve him in fliglii., 
and his uncertainty defeated their plan. They were to retire to Metz iieai* 
Bouille, to the middle of his army, to call around the monarch the noblesse, 
tlie troops that were still faithiul, the pflrliaments ; to declare the assembly 
and Paru to be rebels, to invite them to obedience, or to enforce it ; and if 
they oould not restore the ancient absolute regime, to confine tliuinHclvcs at 
least to the declaration of the SOth of June. On the other hand, ii' the ^urt 
bad power to induce the departure of the king from Versailles, the partiisnns 
of the revolution had the interest to bring him to Parts ; it was imMrtant 
to otiiers that he should undertake something ; the faction of Orleans, if 
tliere existed one, would naturally be desirous to push the king to flight by 
intimidation, in the expectation that the assembly would nomrinate its leader 
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lieutenant-general of the reiilm ; finally the people^ wanting breads would 
hope that the residence of the king at Faria would remove gV diminish the 
famine. All these causes existing^ there wanted only an occasion for insur- 
rection^ and the court furnished it. Under the pretext of guarding itself 
from the movements of Paria^ it summoned the troops to Versailles; doubled 
the gardes-du-corps of service, and brought up the dragoons and regimeut 
of Flanders. This display of military force gave rise to the most vivid ap- 
prehensions ; a report of some counter-revolutionary blow was spread^ and 
the flight of the king, and the dissolution of the assembly^ were announced. 
At the Luxembourg, at the Palais- Royal, at the Champs- Eljifs6eg^ unknown 
uniforms were observed, white or yellow cockades. The enemies of the re- 
volution manifested a joy which they had not for some time displayed j the 
courts by its conduct, confirmed suspicion, and defeated tiie object of ^ its 
pr^arations. 

The officers of the regiment of Flanders, endured very impatiently by the 
town of Versailles, were entertained at t^e chateau, and admitted to the 
parties of the queen. The court was anxious to assure itself of their devo- 
tions. A fete was given them by the guards of the king ; the officers of 
dragoons, and chasseurs, who were at Versailles, those of the Swiss guards, 
of the Hundred Swiss, of the provost-marshal's guard, and the staff of the 
national guard, were invited to it. They cliose for the banquet-room the 
grand saloon for the exhibition of plays and otlier entertainments, exclu- 
sively destined to the most solemn festivals of the court, and which, since 
the marriage of the second brother of the king, had been opened only for 
the emperor Joseph II. The king's band of musicians was ordered to assist 
at this festivtd, the first which the guards had ever given. During the ban- 
quet, they drank with enthusiasm the health of the royal family ; that of the 
nation was omitted or rejected. At the second service, the grenadiers of 
F rnnee, the Swiss, and the dr^oons, were introduced, in order to witness 
this spectacle, and participate in the sentiments which animated the guests. 
Their transports increased every moment ; suddenly the king was announced, 
he entered the hall of the banquet in a hunting-dress, followed by the queen, 
who held the dauphin in her arms. Acclamations of attachment and devo- 
tion rang through the saloon ; with naked swords in hand, they drank to 
the health of the royal family, and at the moment when Louis XV J. was 
retiring, the band struck up the air, O Richard, o man roi, runivers t*uban- 
eJonne J The scene assum^ then a character sufficiently significant. The 
jovial clamour and the profusion of wine banished all reserve. They sounded 
the charge ; staggering, they scaled the boxes, as if they were advancing to 
an assault, white cockades were distributed, the tri-coloured cockade was 
trodden under foot, and this troop then spread itself among the galleries of 
the cliatenu, w'hcre the ladies of the court overwhelmed them with congra- 
tulations, and decorated them with ribbons and cockades. 

Such was the famous banquet of the 1st of October, which tlie court had 
the imprudence to renew on the 3d. ^Ve cannot but deplore its fatal want 
of foresight ; it knew neither how to submit to its destiny, nor how to change 
it. The assembling of a military force, far from preventing the aggression 
of Paris, provoked it. The banquet did not render the devotediiess of the 
soldiers more certain, while it ^increased the disaffection of the multitude. 
To guard itself, there was no nccessit}; for so much ardour, nor for so 

much preparation ; hut t lie court never took the proper measure for the 
success of its designs, or it took only half measures, and delayed its final 
decision till it was too late.' • 

At Paris the news of the banquet, and the ^pearance of the black cock- 
ades, produced the greatest fermentation. From the 4th, secret rumours, 
eounter-revolutionary invitations, the apprehension of conspiracies, indig- 
nation agunst the court, the iucreasing fear of famine, every thing announced 
a revelation ; the multitude already turned its regards towards Veraaillea. 

On the 5th, the insurrection broke out in a manner at once violent and re- 
sistless ; the absolute want of bread was the signal for it. A young woman 
entering a guard-house seized a drum, and ran along the streets beating it» 
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and crying, Bf^end ! bread t She was floon surrounded by a crowd of women. 
This mob advanced toward the Hotel-de-Ville, thickening as it went along: it 
forced the Horse- guard, which was at the gates of the commune, penetrated 
to the interior, and demanded bread and arms ; it broke open the gatet^ 
seized the arms, sounded the tocsin, and prepared to march on Versailles. 
Presently, the people, en matie, raised the same shout, and the cry “ To 
« VerMatlles /" became general. The women went first, under the conduct 
of Maillard, one of the volunteers of the Bastille. *The people, the national 
guard, the Fren^ guards, demanded to follow. The commandant. La Fay- 
ette^ opposed this departure a lor^ time, but it was in vain; and neither his 
efforts nor his popularity could triumph over the obstinacy of the multitude. 
For seven hours he haran^ed and retained them. Finally, impatient of so 
much delay, disregarding his remonstrances, they were beginning to march 
without him ; when feeling that it was now his duty to lead, as it had been 
before to arrest their career, he obtained from the commune the authoriza- 
tion of his departure, and he gaVe the signal for it at seven o’clock in tho^ 
evening. 

^ The agitation at Versailles, though less impetuous, was not less substan- 
tial; the national guard and the assembly were restless and irritated. The 
double banquet of the bodyguard; the approbation which the queen had 
manifested toward it in sayir^, I was enohanted btf the pleasures of Thurs^ 
dag the refusal of the king to consent to the declaration of the rights of 
man, his concerted temporizations, and the want of food, excited the alarm 
of the representatives of the people, and filled them with suspicions. Petitm 
having denounced the banquet of the guards, was summoned by a royiiJist 
deputy to prove bis denunciation, and make known the guilty. “ Let us 
declare expressly that every thing which is not the king, is a subject and 
r^ponsible,'' exclaimed Mirabeau, in a voice of thunder ; and I will fur- 
nish the proofs.” These words, which pointed at the queen, silenced the 
right side. This angry discussion was followed by others not less animated, 
upon the refusal of the sanction, and upon the famine of Paris. A deputa- 
tion WM about being sent to the king, to demand from liim tlie simple and 
unmodified consent to the rights of m.-in, and to conjure him to fiicilitate the 
jtrovisioning of the capital by every means in his puM'cr, when they anntmnced 
the arrival of the women headed by Maillard. 

Their unexpected appearance, for they had arrested .ill the couriers who 
could have announced it, excited the terror of the court. 'J'he stddiers of 
Versailles stood to their arms, and surrounded the chateau ; but the inten- 
tions of the women were not hostile. Maillard, tlieir leader, had persiinded 
them to present tliemselves as supplicants, and it was in this attitude that 
they exposed in succession their griefs to the assembly and to the king. 
Thus the first hours of this tumultuous evening w’ere very calm ; hut it w;is 
impossible that the c-auses of trouble and hostnity shoula not break out be- 
tween this disorderly multitude and the body guards, the object of so much 
irritation. These were placed in the court ot the chateau, in front of the 
national guard and the regiment of Flanders. The interval which separated 
them was filled with women and volunteers of the Bastille. In the midst of 
the confusion which inevitably resulted from such an approximation, a quar- 
rel began : this was the signm of disorder *nd of battle. An officer ot the 
guards struck a Parisian soldier with his sabre, and was immediately hit in 
return by a shot in the arm. The nationsib guard took j)art against the 
body guard ; the fray became very violent, and would have Dceii sanguinary, 
but for the nighty which was unfavourable for such a struggle, and the order 
which the body guards received, first, to cease from firing, and then to ro- 
Bwt as they were accused of having been the aggressors, the fury of 
the multitude was for some time excessive ; it rushed into their hotel ; two 
were wounded, and another was saved with great difficulty. 

Duriw this disorder the court was in consternation ; the flight of the king 
was deliberated upon ; the carriages were ready ; a picqiiet of the natiomd 
perceived them at the grate of the Orangery, and made them enter 
after having dosed the grate. The king, moreover, whether he was igno- 
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rant of the designs of the court, or whether he did not deem them practica- 
ble, refused to escape. Fears mingled themselves with his pacific intentions, 
since he would neither repel aggression, nor have recourse to flight. Van- 
quished, he apprehended the same fate as»had beflJlen Chiles I. in Eng- 
land ; absent, ne apprehended that the duke of Orleans might obtain the 
lieutenancy of the iungdom. But, in the mean time, the rain, fatigue, and 
the inaction of the bodV guard, sickened the fury of the multitude, and La 
F^ette arrived at the nead of the Parisian army. 

His presence restored security to the court, and the answers of the king 
to the deputation of Paris satisfied the multitude and the army. In a 
time, the activity of La Fayette, the good spirit and discipline of the Fari- 
sian guard, re-established order every where. The calm re-appeived : this 
assemblage of women and vcdunteers, overcome by weariness, slid quietly 
away ; and the national guards were, some intrusted with the defence of 
the chdteau, the rest were received among their brethren in arms of Ver- 
sailles. The royal family, re-assured after the alarms and fatigues of this 
anxious night, abandon^ themselves to repose at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. At five o'clock. La F^ette, after having visited the outposts, which 
had been intrusted to him, nnding the service well executed, the town calm, 
the mob either ^ne or asleep, took also himself some moments of rest. 

Towards the hour of six, some individuals of the mob, more elevated, and 
earlier awake, rambled round the ch&teau. They found an open ^ate ; 
they informed their companions of it, and entered by this aperture. Unfor- 
tunately, the inner posts had been left to the body guard, and refused to 
the Parisian army ; and this fatal refusal caused all the mi^ortunes of this 
night. The inner guard had not even been doubled ; it had scarcely visited 
the grates ; and the service was, as in ordinary times, negligently performed. 
These men, agitated by all the passions which had conducted them to Ver- 
sailles, perceived one of the bodv guard at a window, and assailed him with 
abuse. He drew upon^em ana wounded one of them. They then preci- 
pitated themselves upon the rest of the guard, who defended the chateau 
foot by foot, and devoted themselves like heroes ; one of them informed the 
queen, whom the assailants especially menaced ; she fled half naked to the 
king ; the tumult and the dangers were extreme in the chateiiu. 

La Fayette, apprised of the invasion of the roval residence, mounted his 
horse, and direct^ his course as rapidly as possible to the scene of danger. 
He found upon the spot the body guard, surrounded by a furious mob, de- 
termined to massacre them. He threw himself into the midst, c<illed to hits 
assistance some Frencli guards, who were not far distant, and having dis- 
jieised the assailants and saved the body miard, precipitated himself into 
the cdiateaii. He found it already Buccoureu bv the CTenadiers of the French 
guards, who, at the flrst rumour of the tumult, had run thither, and jiro- 
tected the royal guard against the fury of the Parisians. But the scene 
was not yet terminated ; the mob, re-ossemblod in the marble court, under 
the balcony of the king, demanded him with loud cries ; — ^the king appeared. 
They demanded his departure for Paris, — he promised to go there with his 
family ; and they covered him, on this new aetermination, with applause. 
The queen was resolyed to follow him ; but the opposition was so strong 
against her, that the journey was not without danger. It was necessary to 
reconcile the multitude to her^ La Fayette proposed to accompany her to 
the balcony. After some hesitation, sne consented. They appeared toge- 
ther ; and in order to make himself understood by this tumultuous assem- 
bly, — order to overcome its animosities, to revive its enthusiasm. La Fay- 
ette kissed, with the profoundest respect, the hand of the queen : the mul- 
titude responded by its acolamations. It remained stiH to make the peace 
of the body guard. La Fayette advanced with one of them, placed upon his 
head his own tri-coloured cockade, and embraced him in the view of the mob, 
who shouted Lon^ live the bodtf yuard !” Thus ended this scene ; the 
royal family set out for Paris, escorted by the army and by Hs guards mixed 
with it. 
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LETTER XVIII. 


The French Revolution eoniinued.^Coneequenees of the events October 
17 g 9 . — Financial arrangements^ — Benefices of the Clergq proclaimed na» 
tional property. — Issues of Assignats.— Anniversary ^ the 14<A of July . — 
Aholi&on of tythes. — Federation of the Champ-de^mars. — Few orpaniza- 
tioit^of the Arwy.SckUm of the Clergy. — Clubs.— Death qf Mtrabeau, 
^^c.—A.D. 1789—1790 


The period which forma the aubjeot of this letter^ waa leas remarkable for 
its events, than for the more decided separation of parties which it developed. 
In proportion as changes were effected in the state or the laws, thoae^ whoso 
interests or opinions were struck at, declared themselves against them. The 
revolution had been opposed from the commencement of the States-^neral 
by the court ; from the re-union of the orders and the abolition of privileges 
by the noblesse ; from the establishment of a single assembly, and the rejec- 
tion of the two chambers by the minister and the partisans of the English 
government. It had, moreover, for adversaries, after the departmental or- 
ganization, the old provinces ; after the decree upon the property and the 
civil constitution of the clergy, the whole ecclesiastical body ; after the new 
military laws, all the officers of the army. It seems that the assembly should 
not have attempted so many changes at the same time, in order not to make 
fur itself so many enemies ; but its general plans. Us wants, and the under- 
plots even of its adversaries, required all time alterations. 

The assembly, after the 5th and 6th of October, had its emigration, as the 
court had its own after the 14th oi July. Mounier rad Lally-Tollendal left 
it, and despaired of liberty, at the moment that their ideas ceased to be fol- 
lowed. Too absolute in their plans, they would have wished the people, 
after having delivered the assembly on the 14th of July, to cease altogether 
from acting, which was entirely to misunderstand the sequency of revolil- 
tions. Wlien they had onoe cmiployed the people, it became very difficult to 
disband them ; rad the most prudent plan would have been not to oppose 
but to regulate their intervention. Mounier retired to Dauphiad, his pro- 
^ ince, wMcli he endeavoured to stir up against the assembly. He had the 
inconsistency to complain of one insurrection, and then to provoke raothey, 
u hen it could only profit another party, for his own was too feeble to sustaiM 
itself against the ancient r^;ime rad the revolution. In spite of his influence 
in Dauphind, whose movements he had formerly directed, Mounier could 
nut establish there a centre of durable resistance, although the assembly was 
diverted by it fnnn destroying the ancient departmental organization, which 
might have served for the framework of a luvil war. 

After the 5th rad 6th of October, the national representation had followed 
the king into the craital, whicdi their cTommon presence had vciy much con- 
tributed to colm. The people were satisfied to possess their king, the mo- 
tives which excited its effervescence had eeq^sed ; their distrust also had 
greatly abated, and at Paris the countes-revolutionary projects became diffi- 
cult The duke of Orleans, who, right or wrqpg, was considered as 
spring of ibe revolution, was sent away ; he had exmsented to ac^pt a mis- 
sion to Bfl^and. La Fayette was detemtined to preserve enrd^ ; the na- 
tioiml guard, whidh waa ammated by the best spirit, acquired every day new 
habits ^ discipline and obeffience ; the municnpality waa emeiging from the 
confusion of its establishment, and beginning to have authority. There re- 
mained only ene cause of trou^, the famine ; in spHe of the zeal and fore- 
sight of the coBMadttee charged with Uie purveying of {nrovistons, mobs daily 
metaoed the peblic tranquillity. The multitude, so liable to error at a 
period of sudmng, murdered a baker named Francis, who h^ been un- 
juatly deaigaatad as a t ereo tollcr. Martial law was then proclaimed, which 
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authorized the municipalitjr to employ force in diq)e™ingr tbeee nmemblagin 
of peoplcj after having first summoned them to retire. The, jtower was in 
the hands of a class interested in preservin|r order; the commons and the 
national g^uards were subject to tne aesembly, ob^ience to the law being 
tise passion of the epoch. The d^uties^ on their part, aspired oi^ to 
achieve the constitution and effect the re-organization of the state. They 
had the more reason to be expeditious, that the enemies of the assembly 
availed themselves of what remained of the ancient regime to throw embar- 
rassments in its way ; thus it answered to each of their attempts by a decree, 
which, in changing the ancient order of things, deprived them of one Qf their 
means of attack. 

It began by distributing the realm in a manner more equal and moM regu- 
lar. The provinces, whi^ had seen with regret the loss of their privileges, 
formed small states, of which the extent was too gr^t, and the administra- 
tion too independent ; it was important to reduce their dimensions, to change 
their names, and to subject them to the ffame r^me. The assembly adopted 
in this respect the project conceived by Sieyes, and presented by Thouret, in 
the name of the committee, which was incessantly occupied in this matter 
for two months. 

France was divided into eighty-three departments, nearly equal in extent 
and in population ; the department was mvided into districts, the districts 
into cantons. They regulated their administration in a manner uniibrm and 
hierarchical. The department had an administrative council composed of 
thirty-six members, and an executive director}’, consisting of five : as the 
names indicate, the functions of the one were to decide, of the other to act. 
The district was organized in the same manner : although upon a smaller 
scale, it had a counml and a directory, which were less numerous, and which 
relieved the superior council and directory. The canton, consisting of five 
or six parishes, was instituted for electoral purposes, and not administrative ; 
the acting citizens, and in order to become such, it was necessary to pay a 
contribution equivalent to three days* labour, assembled in the canton to 
nominate their deputies and mamstrates. Every thing in the new plan was 
submitted to election ; but this had many gradations. It appeared impru- 
dent to intrust to the multitude the choice of delegates, and illegal not to let 
tliem concur in it ; they escaped this difficulty by the double election. The 
acting citizens of the canton designated the electors, who in their turn no- 
minated the members of the national assembly ; the administrators of the 
department, those of the district, and the judges of the tribunals. A ind- 
minal tribunal was established for every department, a ch’il tribunal for each 
district, and a tribunal of pearo for each canton. 

Such was the institution of the department ; it remained to regulate that 
of the commune. The administration of this last was confided to a general 
council and a municipality, coni]>osed of members whose number was pro- 
portionate to the population of the town. The municipal officers were nomi- 
nated immediately by the people, and were alone able to call out the assist- 
ance of an armed force. The commune was the first degree of the civil asso- 
ciation, the kingdom as a whole was the last ; the department was interme- 
diate between the commune and the state, between the universal interests 
and interests purely local. « 

The execution of this plan, which ^organized the sovereignty of the people, 
which made all the citizens c«mcur in the election of their magistrates, which 
€X>ntided to them their peculiar administration, and distributed them into 
pa^, which in permitting to tb^ estate to move itself in one body, main- 
tained the correspondence of the parts and prevented their isolation, excited 
the discontent of some of the provinces. The states of Langu^oc and 
Brittany protested against the new division of the realm ; and on their part 
the parliaments of Metz, of Rouen, of Bordeaux, of Toulouse, opposed the 
operations of the assembly, which suppressed the chambers of vacations, 
abolished the orders, and declared incompetent the commissions of the states. 
The partisans of the ancient regime seum every means of airestiiig its pro- 
gress ; the noblesse excited the provinces, the parliaments made resolutions. 
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tb 0 dergy issued maoclated^ and writera availed themselves of the libertv of 
the press to atta^ the revolution. Its two princip^ enemies were the nobles 
and bishops. The parliament^ having no root in the nation^ formed only 
a magistracy, whose attacks they put an end to by destroying it ; instead of 
u'hich the noblesse and the clergy had means of action which survived their 
influence as a body. The misfortunes of these two classes were caused by 
themselves; after having harassed the revolution in the assembly, they 
afterwards attained it by open force, ^e clergy by internal insurrections, 
the noblesse by arming Europe agmnst it. They hoped much from anarchy, 
which (^used, it is true, mreat evils to France, but which was fur from bet- 
tering their situation. Let us see how the hostility of the clergy was in- 
duct, and for this purpose it will be necessary to resume the inquiry a little 
farther back. 

The revolution had been commenced by financial difficulties, and ha«l not 
yet been able to remove the embarrassments which had produced it. Afore* 
ever, important objects had occupied thetime of the assembly. Called on 
no longer to supply the wants of the administration, but to constitute the 
state, it had, from time to time, suspended its legislative discussions, to sa- 
tisfy the most urgent wants of the treasury. Necker had proposed provi- 
sional means, which had been adopted with confidence, and almost without 
discussion. In spite of this readiness, he did not see, without dissatisfaction, 
the finances subservient to the constitution, and the minister to the assem- 
bly. A first loan of thirty millions, decreed on the 9th of August, had nut 
succeeded : a subsequent loan of eighty millions, decreed on the ^^7th of the 
same month, had been insufficient. The imposts were reduced or abolished, 
and they produced scarcely any thing, from the difficulty of collecting them. 

It became useless to recur to the public confidence, wliich refused its aid ; 
and in September, Necker proposed an extraordinary contribution of a fourtli 
uf the national income payable at once ; each citizen w;ui to fix it himself, 
om]iluying only tliis simple formula of oath, and which jmints very well these 
fir^t times of loyalty and patriotism : — ** I declare w'ith truth," &c. 

It WHS then that Alirabeau obtained for Necker the decree of a true finan- 
cial dictatorship. lie spoke of the urgent w'ants uf the state, of the labours 
of the assembly, w'liich did not permit it to discuss the plan uf the minister, 
■uid which forbade it from examining any other ; of the skill of Necker, wlio 
promised the success of his own ; and he pressed the ^einbly to di^harge 
itaelf upon him of the responsibility of success, by adopting it with confidence. 

As some did not approve the plans of the minister, as others suspected tho 
intentions of Mirabeau in this matter, he ended this harangue, one of the 
most eloqueut w'hich he had pronouncM^d, by shewing the menacing^ bank- 
ruptcy, and by exclaiming, ‘^Vote this extraordinary subsidy, and it may 
** be sufficient ! Vote it, because if you have doubts upon the means, you 
cannot have luiy u]Kin the necessity, and upon tlie impossibility of replacing 
it ; rote it, because the public circumstances will not suffer uiiy delay, and 
" that we sliould be accountable for every delay. Take cure oi demanding 
time; misfortune never grants it. In relation to a ridiculous motion, 

" M'hieli never had any importance except in weak imaginations, or in the 
perverse designs of men of bad faith, you have lately heard these furious 
words — Catamte is at the gates of Rome, and we deliberate / and truly 
" there was around us neither CatiIiue,«iior pef’ils, nor factions, nor Rome ; 

“ but to-day the bankruptcy, the hideous baukrinitcy, is here ; it threatens 
“ to swallow up yourselves, your projierty, your honour ; and you delibe- 
'' rate !" Mirabeau had subdued the assembly, and they voted the patriotic 
contribution amid universal plaudits. . ^ rw^ m- 

But this resource produced only a momently relief- The finances of the 
revolution depended on a hardier and more gigantic measure it was nM:m- 
ssiy nut only to subsist the revolution, but also to fill ^e immense defi- 
cit which retarded its inarch, and menaced its future designs. There r^ 
mained only one means, that of declaring national the property uf tlie i burch, 
and of solHwg it for the use of the state. The public interests also required 
it, and they could do it with justice, the clergy not being the proprictom. 
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but simply the administrators of its benefices, which were ffiren to the reli- 
^on, not to the priests. The nation in charging itself wiCh the es^nses of 
nie War, and the support of its miifisters, could therefore appropriate these 
benefices, and obtain at once a great financial resource, and a gr^t political 
mult. 

It ffas important to have no longer in the state an Independent body, 
especially if it were ancient ; for, at the epoch of the revolution, whatever 
was ancient was an enemy. The clergy by its formidable hierarchy, and its 
opulence, would have maintained itsw a separate republic in the realm. 
This form was suitable for the ancient regime : when there was no stgte but 
only bodies, each order had provided for its organization and its existence. 
The clergy had its decretals, the noblesse its law of fiefs, the people its muui- 
cipolities ; every thing was independent, because every thing was private ; 
but now, when the functions became public, it was consistent to make of the 
priesthood a magistracy, as had already been done with the royal power ; 
and in order to render them dependenl^on the state, it was necessary to pay 
them, and to take from the monarch his domains, from the clergy its bene- 
fices, replacing them by adequate salaries. We ^all presently see how they 
Conducted this grand operation, which destroyed the ancient ecclesiastical 
remme. 

One of the most urgent necessities was the abolition of tithes. As it was 
an impost paid to the clergy by the inhabitants of thd country ; the sacrifice 
was to turn to the profit of those who had been crushed by it. Thus, after 
having, on the night of the 4th of August, declared them redeemable, they 
suppressed them without equivalent, on the 11th of the same month ; the 
clergy at first resisted, but it had afterwards the good sense to consent to 
this measure. The archbishop of Paris abandoned tithes in the name of aU 
his brethren, and by this act of prudence he showed himself faithful to the 
practices of the privileged, on the night of the 4th of August, but this was 
the term of his sacrifices. 

A short time after, the discussion began on the property of the ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices. Tallevrand, bishop of Autun, proTOsed to the clergy to re- 
nounce it in favour or the nation, which would employ it in the support of the 
altars, and the payment of its debt. He proved the justice and the propriety 
of this measure ; he sliowed the great aavantages which would result from 
it to the stute. The benefices of the clergy amounted to many thousand 
millions of francs : in charging itself with its debts, with the ecclesiastic ser- 
vice, with that of the hospitals, with the endowment of its ministers, there 
stUl remained sufficient to satisfy all the public rents, as well perpetual os for 
life, and to re-imburse the expenditure, of the office of judicature. Tlie 
clergy struggled against this proposition. The discussion was very ani- 
mated ; it was proved, in spite of its resistance, that the clergy were not the 
proprietors, but umnly the depositaries of the benefices consecrated to tlie 
altars by the piety oi the kings and the faithful, and that the nation, in fur- 
nishing the means of supporting this service, was entitled to resume pos- 
session of the benefices. The decree whidi put them in its possession w as 
carried the 2d of December. 

From that moment the hatred of the clergy to the revolution broke forth. 
It hgd been less intractable ^han the noblesse at the commencement of the 
States-generai, in the hope of preserving its wealth : afterwards it showed 
itself not less opposed to ^e new regime. Neverthdess, as the decree put 
the ecdesiasticfll property at tlie disposition of the nation, without its being 
as yet divested, this hatred did not break out all at once. For some time 
the administration was in its confidence, and it hoped that the property 
would be put in pledge for the debt, but that it would not be sold. 

It was, in fact, difficult to effect this sale, wliich nevertheless could not be 
put off ; as the treasury subsisted only bv anticipation, by getting its bills 
oisooiuited, it began to lose all credit from the excessive amount of its 
issnes. This is the way in which they brought matters to a termination, and 
proceeded to the new financial arrangement. The wants of this and the fol- 
lowing year, required a sale of property to the amount of four hundred mil- 
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liuna of fraitciU To facilitate it, tlie municiimlity of Paris entered itit<i a 
Gonaidarable reeo^iaance, and the municipalities of the realm followed the 
example of that of Paris. They undertook to pay into the treasury the pur- 
chase-money of the estates whiclf they received from the state to sell out to 
private individuals ; but they had no money, and they could not put down 
the price, inasmuch as they had as yet no buyers, what were they to dir 
tlien ? they furnished mumcipal bills, in order to pay the nuhlJd erraitors, 
until they should have acquired the funds necessary to redeem these bills. 
When they had got so far, they found that instead of these municipal bills, 
it w«uld be better to create exchequer bills, which had a forced currenc}', 
and which might discharge the functions of money : the operation was sim- 
plified by generalising it. Thus assignats came into existence. 

This discovery very greatly facilitated the operations of the revolution, 
and enabled the state to effect the sale of the ecclesiastical property : the 
assignats, which were a means of i^ayment for the state, became a pledge fur 
the creditors, and moreover a real money. In tliis manner, the creditor who 
received them, was not bound to pay himself in lands for that which he had 
furnished in money ; but sooner or latter the assignats must arrive in the 
hands of men dispos^ to resize them, and then they should he destroyed 
at the same time that the pledge ceases. To the fulfilment of their object, 
a forced circulation was necessary ; that they should he solid, the quantity 
sold was limited to the value of the benefices put in sale ; that they might not 
be liable to a sudden change, they carried interest ; the assembly wislicd to 
give them, from the moment of the issue, all the consistency of iiioiic}'. It 
hoped that tlie money which had vanished in a period of distrust, w'ould pre- 
sently re-appear, and that the assignats would circulate concurrently with 
it. The pledge rendered them as safe, and the interest more advantiigeous ; 
but this interest which had great inconveniences, disappeared at the next 
issue. Such was the commencement of this paper money, sent out in the 
first instance with so much necessity and prudence, which enabled the revo- 
lution to accomplish such great objects, and \%liirh wuis discredited by causes, 
which sprung less from its nature than the use which was subsequently made 
of it. 

When the clergy saw the administration of its boticrices transferred to the 
municipalitieR ; the sale of four hundred millions which they were about to 
make of them ; the creation of a paper money which facilitated its divest- 
ment, and rendered it definitive ; they omitted no means to obtain the inter- 
vention of the Deity in behalf of its riches. Asa last resource, the clergy 
offered to realize in its name, a loan of four hundred millions, which w'as re- 
jected, because its right of property, in that case, would have been recog- 
nised anew, after it had been decided that it had none. They then imught 
by every means to control the operations of the municipalities — at mid-day 
they excited the Catholics against the Protestants — in the pulpit they 
alarmed their consciences, — in the confessional they treated the sale as sacri- 
lege, — and on the tribune they endeavoured to create suspicions on the wn- 
timents of the assembly. They originated, as much as possible, religious 
quMtions, in order, by this means, to compromise and to confound the cause 
or its own interest with that of religion. Already when the abolition of mo- 
nastic vows, the abuses -and inutility of whieh were then recognised by all 
the world, even by the clergy, the bishop of Nancy had proposed in an inci- 
dental and crafty manner, that the Catholic religion should be the only public 
worship ; the assembly cried out against the niotivc?s which had suggested 
this proposition, and rejected it. But the same proposition was presented 
Miew in another sitting ; and after the most stormy debates, the assembly 
declared that from reverence to the Supreme Being, and the ('atholic reli- 
gion, the only one which was maintained at the expense of the state, it ought 
not to pronounce upon the question which was submitted to it. 

^ch were the dispositions of the clergy when the assembly began the in- 
terior ormnization. It waited impatiently for this occasion of exciting a 
schism. This prcyect, which has done so much misi'hief, pnqiosed to rc-c<in- 
stitute the church upon its ancient basis, and tu restore tiie purity of its 

VoL. III. Y 
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creed : it was not the work of philosophers, but of austere JChristians, who 
wished to build up a church upon the baBis of the constitution, and to make 
tliem both concur in promoting the welfare of the state. The reduction of 
the bishopricks to the number of the departments, the conformity of the 
ecclesiastical with the civil boundaries, the nomination of the bishops by the 
elec^rs, who should choose the administrators and the deputies, the sup- 
pression of chapters, and the replacing of canons by curates, — such was this 
plan. No part of it made any encroachment on the dogmas or the worship 
of the church. For a long time the bishops and the other ecclesiastics were 
nominated by the people ; and as to the diocesan limits, it was an opez^tion 
purely material, and which had nothing to do with religion ; the support of 
the members of the clergy was moreover generously provided ; and if the 
high dignitaries saw their revenues diminished, the curbs who formed the 
most numerous and most useful ciass, obtained an augmentation of theirs. 

But a pretext was wanting, and that of the civil constitution of the clergy 
was greedily seized. At the opening of*' the discussion, the archbishop of 
Aix protested against the principles of the ecclesiastical committee. Accord- 
ing to him it was inconsistent with discipline that the bishops should be in- 
stituted by the civil authority or divested by it ; and at the moment when 
the decree was put to the vote, the bishop of Clermont recapitulated the 
principles expounded by the archbishop of Aix, and lie left the hull at the 
head of all the dissident members. The decree passed ; but the derg^ de- 
clared war against the revolution. 

From this moment, the eccltssiastical body joined in the strictest league 
with the dissident noblesse. Reduced to a common condition, the two pri- 
vileged classes employed iill their efforts to prevent the execution of the re- 
forms. Sciircely w'cre the departments formed, when they sent to them 
deJegates, to re-unite the electors, and attempt new' nominations. Their 
hope w'HS not to obtain a favourable chcuco, hut to 4‘reate divisions between 
the assembly and the dejiartmeiits. Tliis project wvis denounced from the 
tribune; and as soon as it was know'n, it failed. Its authors then tried 
another scheme : the term of tlic commissions gi ven to the deputies of the 
States-general was at hand, their pow’cr w-as to liist only one year, according 
to the vote of the bailliaacs ; the aristocrats availed themselves of this expi- 
ration to obtain a new election of the assembly. Had tbey succeeded, they 
would have gained a great advantage ; and it was for this reason that they 
themselves invoked the sovereignty of the people. ^‘Und<»ubtedly," answered 
Chapelier, to tlieir arguments, “ all sovereignty resides in the people, but 
tins principle has no upplicatiun under the present circumstances. This 
would be tu destroy the constitution and liberty ratlier than renew the as- 
'' sembly, en belure the constitution is completed ; such is, in fact, the 
hope of those \i'h(» wish t.o sec the constitution and liberty perish, and to 
see the di^tln^tiM^l of the orders spring tip again, the prodigality of the 
public revenue, and llie abuses which march in the tram of despotism." 
All eyes at this moment w'ere directed to the right side, and rested on the 
Abb^ Maury ; *' Srtid these gentlemen then to the i'hatilt't" lie abruptly ex- 
ebiimed, or if you do not know them^say nothiny about them" “ It is im- 
** possible," continued Cliapelicr, that the constitution should be the work 
** of more than one assembly. r Besides, the electors no longer exist; the 
bailiwicks are confounded in the de})artments ; the orders are no longer 
separate. TJie clause of tlfe limitation of the power loses its value ; it is 
** therefore coritniry to the priiu'iples of the constitution, that tlie deputies, 
whose authority is affected only it, should not continue in this assem- 
bly ; their <iath commands tliem to remain here, and the public interest 
** requires it." 

We are environed by sophisms,’* replied the Abb^ Maury; for how 
** long have we been a national convention ? They speak of tlie oath we have 
taken on the SOth of June, without dreaming that it cannot subvert that 
** which w'e have taken to our constituents. And since, gentlemen, the con- 
** stitution is acliieved, it remains for us only to declare, that the king pos- 
** Besses the plenitude of the executive jiower ; w'e are here only to assure to 
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‘‘ the French 4 >eople the ri^ht of influencing its legislation^ to establish the 
principle, that taxes shall be consented to by the people, — ^in a word, to 
assure our liberty. Y^, the constitution is made, and 1 oppose myself to 
“ tvary decree which limits the tights of the people over their represents- 
tives. The founders of lil^rty ought to respect the liberty of tlie nation, 
it is above us, and by putting limits to the national authority, we destroy 
“ our own.” 

Applauses resounded from the right side at these words of the Abbd Maury. 
Mirabeau immediately ascended the tribune. They demand,” says he, 
since when the deputies of the people have become the national conven- 
'' tion ? I answer, it was on that day when, finding their seat of assembly 
surrounded by soldiers, they proceeded to sit in the first place where they 
'' could assemble themselves, in order to swear that they would perish rather 
“ than betray and abandon the rights of the nation. Our powers, whatever 
“ they were, on that day changed their nature. Whatever may be tho 
** powers we have exercised^, our efforts, our labours, have legitimated them. 
" The adherence of the nation has sanctified them. You recall the words of 
that great man of antiquity, who had neglected the legal forms to save his 
'' country. Summoned by a factious tribune, to say, if he had observed 
"tlie laws: he answered, ^ 1 swear that 1 have saved the country !' Gentle- 
‘ men, (turning himself to the deputies of the commons,) I swear that yc»u 
** have saved France !” Tlie entire assembly rose in a spiuitaneoiis move- 
ment, and declared, that its session should end only when its work was 
accomplished. 

Counter-revolutionary attempts also multiplied out of the assembly. 1 1 
was endeavoured to seduce or disorganize the army, but the assembly adoptiMl 
the wisest measures to meet this emergency. It attached the troops to tlio 
revolution by rendering the gradation and promotion inde]>ciident of the 
court and of titles of nobility. The Count irArtois, w’ho had taken refuge 
at Turin, formed a correspondence with Lyons and the south, but emigration 
not having at this epoch the compactness abroad which it subsequently at- 
tained, and having no point fVappui in the interior, all liis projects failed. 
The attempts^of the clergy at insurrection in Languedoc were without any 
effect ; th^ induced some troubles of short duration, but they did not leail 
to a w ar of religion. It requires some time to form a imrtv, and still more 
is necesRHiy to determine it on serious combat. A dt'sign less impracticable 
was that of cari-j'ing off the king, and taking him to Peroiine. The Marquis 
of Favras had tsiken upon himself the execution of this enterprise, when it 
was discovered. The court of the Cliatelet conilenined^to death this intre))i<l 
adventurer, who failed in his object, bec4iusc lie had made too much prejiara- 
tion. The escape of the king, after the events of October, could only Lo 
effected clandestinely, as he afterw'ards went to Vavennes. 

The court was in an equivoc;il and embarnnssed position ; it encouraged 
every enterprise, it undertook none ; it felt more than ever its wesikness ; 
and eagerly desirous of extricating itself, it feared to make any attempt, 
since success seemed so diflicult. Thus it excited resistance without openly 
co-operating in it. With some it dreamed of the ancient regime — with 
otliers it sought only to moderate the revolution. Mirabeau had lately 
treated with it. Having been one of the principal authors of the reform, he 
wished to consolidate it by chaining*down faction ; his object was to convert 
the court to the revolution, and not to deliver up the revolution to the 
court. The support which he offered was constitutional ; he could not in 
fact propose any other, for his powe^ sprung from his popularity, and his 
popuWity from his principles. But he erred in endeavouring to purchase it ; 
if his immense necessities had not compelled him to accept money, and sell 
his councils, he had been no more blamable than the unalterable La Fayette, 
Lameth, and the Girondists, who successively conferred with it. But neither 
the one nor the other ever acquired the absolute confidence of the court, 
which had recourse to them only in the last resort ; it tried, by means of 
^em, to suspend the revolution ; and, by means of the aristocracy, to destroy 
it. Of all the popular leaders, Mirabeau was perhaps the one who exercised 
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the greatest ascends ncy over the court, because he wsis the most insinuating 
and the most energetic. 

In the mhlst of all Uiese conspiracies and intrigues, the assembly laboured 
without intermission at the constitution. K'he popular torrent, after having 
spent its fury upon the ancient regime, fell gradually into its old channel. 
New banks hedged it in on every side ; the government of the revolution 
cstablislied itself promptly; the assembly had ^ven to the new r^ime its 
monarch, its national representation, its territorial division, its armed force, 
its municipal and administrative powers, its popular tribunals, its currency, 
its clergy ; it had discovered a pledge for its debt, and a means of trims- 
ferriiig property without injustice. 

All the new magistracies were held for limited periods. Under the abso- 
lute monarchy, power flowed from the throne ; its functionaries were nomi- 
nated by the king. Under the constitutional monarchy, all power flowed 
from the people ; its functionaries were nominated by the people. The 
til rone alone was transferable ; the other flowers were neither the property 
of a man nor of a family, and were neither for life nor hereditary. The le- 
gislation <»f this tieriod clepended on a single principle — the sovereignty of the 
nation. Even the judicud functions had this character of mobility ; trial by 
jury, a democratic institution, common in former times all over the conti- 
nent, and which in England alone had survived the encroacliments of the 
feudal system or the throne, was introduced in criminal causes. In civil 
cases, special judges were nominated ; they established permanent tribunals, 
with two degrees of jurisdiction, so as to give a remedy against error, and a 
court of cassation to watch over the conversation of the cautionary forms of 
the law. But the judges were elective and temporary. This great power, 
when it springs from the throne, to be independent ought to be irremovable ; 
but it may be temporary when it is deriven from the people, because being 
dependent on all, it is dependent on no oAe. 

Ill another very important matter, the right of p^Tcc and war, the assem- 
bly decided a new and delicate -question, and did it in a manner prompt, cer- 
t;un, and just, after one of the most luminous and eloquent discussions which 
had adorned its sittings. As war and peace belong rather to action than to 
will, contrary to the ordinary rule, the assembly gave the initiative power to 
the king, lie, who was most in tho way of knowing the propriety of war or 
peace, ought to propose it, but it w'as fur the legislative body to make a flnal 
determination. 

'J'he 1 4th of July w’as approaching, a day which was the anniversary of tho 
nation's deliverance ; they prepared to celebrate it by a solemnity whicli 
should elevate the souls of the citizens, and bind them in closer bonds. A 
confederation of the whole realm was to take place in the Cham p-de- Mars, 
and there, in the open air, the deputies sent by the eighty-three depart- 
ments, the national representation, the Prorisian guard, the monarch, were 
to take the oath to the constitution. As a prelude to this patriotic festival^ 
the popular members of the noblesse proposed the abolition of titles, and the 
assembly hastened to renew a sitting simDar to the 4tli of Au^st. Titles, 
armorial bearings, liveries, orders of cliivalry, were abolislied, and vanity 
lost its privileges, as power had already done. 

'I'his sitting led to an universal e(|uali^, and put words in accordance with 
things, by destroying these trappings of otlier times. Titles had formerly 
designated functions ; armorial bearings hud distinguished powerful families ; 
liveries had been invented for the armies of vassals ; the orders of chivalry 
had defended the state against the ftfk'eigner, or Europe against Mahometa- 
nism ; but at the present day nothing of this remains. Titles had lost their 
reality and their suitableness : the noblesse, after having ceased to be a ma- 
gistracy, had ceased even to be an illustration, and power as well as glory 
was to spring from plebeian ranks. But wbetlier the aristocracy was mure 
attached to its titles tliiin its privileges, or whether it had been waiting only 
for a pretext to declare itself openly, this last measure, more than any other, 
Jed to its emigration and its attacks. It uhi> to the noblesse what the civil 
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roii«ititution had been for the clergy, an occasion rather than a cause of 

14th of July arrived ; the revolution had few days more triumphant; 
the weather alone did not corresiK>nc? with this magniliceiit f^te. T^e de- 
luities iVom idl the departments were presented to the king, who welcomed 
them with great affability. He received also the most touching testimonies 
(if affection, but it was as a institutional king. Sire," said the leader of 
t he Breton deputation, putting one knee on the ground, and presenting his 
ord to him, 1 replace in your hands the faithful sword of the brave Bre- 
* tons ; <t di^l be stained only by the blood of your enemies." Ijouis XVI. 
r.ii<^ed him, embraced him, replaced the sword in his hands. It will never be 
“ better," answered he, ‘'than in the hands of my affectionate Bretons; i 
*■ linvc never doubted of tlieir affection and their fidelity. Assure them that 
"1 am the father, the brother, the friend of all Frenchmen." "Sire," 
added the deputy, " all Frenchmen cherish you, and will cherish you, because 
you are a citizen king." * 

it was in the Champ-de-Mars that the federation took place. The im- 
mense preparations for this festival were with difficulty completed. All Paris 
bad assisted for several weeks, in order that every thing sliould be ready on 
the 14th. At seven o'clock in the morning, the assemblage of electors, of 
representatives of the commune, the presidents of the districts, the national 
assembly, the Parisian guard, the deputies of the army, the federates of the 
departments, went in procession from the place of the Butille. The presence 
of all the national bodies, the floating banners, the patriotic inscriptions, the 
\Hried costumes, the sounds of music, the joy oi the people, produced a 
grand effect. The procession traversed the town, and passed the Seine, to 
the sound of a discharge of artillery, across a bridge of boats, which had 
been thrown over in the evening. It entered the Champ-de-Mars, through 
a triumphal arch, decorated w'ith patriotic inscriptions. Each body, hailed 
itith applauses, placed itself in the situation destined for it. 

The vast site of the Champ-de-Mars was surrounded by steps of green turf 
rising one above another, occupied by four hundred thousand spectators ; in 
the middle rose an altar, constructed according to the manner of the ancients ; 
aruiirid the altar, in a vast amphitheatre, were seen the king, his family, the 
^senibly, and the municipality ; the federates of the departments were placed 
in order under their banners ; the deputies of the army were in their ranks, 
and under their colours ; the bishop of Autun ascended the altar in pontifical 
robes ; four hundred priests, clothed in white surplices, and decorated with 
floating tricoloured cinctures, proceeded to the four corners of the altar. 
Mass was celebrated amidst the sound of military instruments ; the bisliup 
of Autun then blessed the oriflamme, and the eighty- three banners. 

A pndbiind silence now ensued in this vast enclosure ; and La Fayette, 
nominated this day commandant-general of all the national guards of the 
realm, advanced first to take the civic oath. He was carried, in the arms of 
greiiadiers, on to the altar of the country, in the midst of the acclamatiuns 
of the people ; he then, in an elevated voice, in his own name, in the name 
the troops, and of the federates, spoke as follows : " We swear to be fur 
** ever faithful to the nation, to the law, and to the king ; to maintain witli 
all our power the constitution decreed by tha national assembly, and nr- 
“ cepted by the king ; and to remain united to all Frenchmen by indissoluble 
II ties of fraternity. ' Discharges of artille^, shouts of " Lonff iive the no- 
tion / L.ong live the king /" the clashing of arms, the sounds of music, in- 
stantly minted in one unanimous and prolonged cadence. The president of 
the fissembly took the same oath, and ail the deputies repeated it at the same 
tune. Louis XVI. then rising, " I,” said he, " the king of France, swear to 
II employ all the powers delegated to me by the constitutional act of the state, 

|‘ to maintain the constitution decreed by the national aasembly, and accepted 
'* l»y me." The queen being then led forward, and raising the daupbiii in 
h«'r arms, and showing him to the people, said, " Here is my son ; he unites 
' with me in the same scntinieiits. At the same instant the liKiiiiers were 
vered, the acclamations of lln* people were licaid in one loud and jtrolongcd 
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Rhout. Subjects believed in the sincerity of the monarcl^p And the monarch 
in the attachment of his subjects ; and this happy day was terminated by a 
solemn chant of thanksgiving. 

The festival of the federation was* prolong'ed some time longer : pluyg^ 
illuminations, balls, were given by t)ie city of Paris to the deputies of the 
departments. A dance was celebrated on the very spot where formerly had 
stood the Bastille. Gratings, bars, ruins, were scattered here and there, 
and over the gate was written this inscription, which contrasted finely with 
the ancient destination of this abode — Dancing here. They danced, in 

fact," says a contemporary, with joy, with security, on the wery spot 

where had flowed so many tears — where courage, genius, and innocence 
'' had so often breathed forth their groans — where the cries of despair had 

been so often stifled." After the fetes were terminated, medals were struck 
remembrance of them, and the federates returned to their 

had only 6uspended*the hostilities of the parties ; they re< 
commenced them by small intrigues, as well within the assembly as without. 
The duke of Orleans had returned from his mission, or, to speak more pro- 
perly, from his exile. The information which charged Mirabeau with beiti^r 
the author of the riots of the 5th and Gth of October, had been conducted by 
the court of the Chutclet. This process, which had been suspended, was now 
resumed. The court by this attack gave another proof of its improvidence ; 
for it should either have been able to prove the accusation, or it should not 
have made it. The assembly, whicli had determined to acquit them, even il' 
they had proved guilty, declared that there were no grounds for the charge ; 
and Mirabeau, after a nio.st brilliant invective against this procedure, forced 
tlie right side into silence, and stood triumphant from an accusation whicli 
had been raised only to frighten him. 

They did not content tlieinselves by merely attacking single deputies, but 
they tried to subvert the asbembly itself. The court intrigued against it ; 
the right side pushed it to exaggeration. We love iu decrees,"" said the 
ablie Maury ; “ we must have three or four more of them** Hired libellers 
stood at its very gates, selling pamphlets to excite against it the suspicions 
of the people ; tlie ministers censured and opposed its march. Necker, al- 
ways hauntc<l by the remembrance of his former ascendancy, addressed me- 
morials to tlie assembly, combating its decrees, and offering it his counsels, 
'i'his minister could not reconcile himself to a secondary part ; he did not 
w'ant to follow the idaris of the assembly, but to impose his own upon it. The 
times were changed ; and finally, (xmviiiced or wearied by the ill success of 
his efforts, Necker retired, and traversed in obscurity the provinces through 
which, a short time before, he had been carried in triumph — a good example 
of the uncertainty of popular favour. In revolutions, individuals are easily 
foi^otten, because the people see much of them, and live fast. If they 
would not have the people ungrateful, they sliould never cease for an instant 
to serve them in their own way. 

On the other hand, tlie noblesse, which had found a new subject of discon- 
tent in the abolition of titles, continued its counter-revolutionary attempts. 
As it failed in exciting the people to rebellion, since they, not being privi- 
leged, found the new changfs very advantageous, it tried another scheme, 
which appeared more certain — it left the re^m, in order that it might after- 
wards re-enter it, after hiivmg engaged Europe in its quarrel. But while 
the emigration was organizing ; — while it was seeking foreign enemies to 
fight the revolution, it continued to cherish discontent within the bosom of 
the country. The troops had been for some time canvassed by opposite par- 
ties, as has been already said. The new military code was favourable to the 
Boldiere: the promotions were formerly given to the noblesse, it now ^ve them 
to TOniority. The greater part of tae officers were attached to the ancient 
regime, and they did not conceal their sentiments. Compelled to take the 
oath of fidelity to the nation, to the law, and to the King, which was become 
the mmmon oath, some (|uittcd the jirmy, and thickened the ranks of emi- 
gration ; others souglit to gain over the .siddicrs to their party. Gencnd 


to perpetuate tlie 
departments. 

I'he federation 
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UoiiilM was of this number : after having a long time refused the civic oath, 
he had at length taken it with this intention. He had under his CM)mmaiid 
H considerable number of troops ; he was near the frontier of the north, ac- 
tive, resolute, attached to the king, hn enemy of the revolution, such as it 
had now become, though a partisan of reform, which consequently made him 
suspected at Coblentz. He kept his army apart from the citizens, to pre- 
serve it faithful and free from the spirit of insubordination which they com- 
Tnunicated to the troops ; he knew, also, how to preserve, by a discreet con- 
duct, and by the ascendancy of a great character, the confidence and attach- 
ment o# the soldiers. It was not the same in other quarters ; the officers 
were the objects of general abuse, — they were accused of diminishing the 
pay, of rendering no account of the militaiy chest ; opinion was also busy 
among them. These combined causes excited rebellion on the part of the 
soldiers : that of Nancy produced much alarm, and was almost the signal of 
a civil war. Three regiments — that j|^f Chateau- vieux, that of Maistre de- 
camp, and that of the king, rose against their commanders, llouillc received 
orders to niarcJi upon them, which he did, at the head of the garrison and the 
national guards r>f Metz. After considerable resistimee, he succeeded in re- 
ducing them. The assembly congratulated liim ; but Paris, which saw in 
the soldiers patriots, and in Bouille a conspirator, was roused into com- 
motion by the news. Mobs were formed, who demanded the impeachment 
of the ministers who had given Bouille orders to march against Nancy. La 
Fayette, however, succeeded in dissipating their discontents, assisted by the 
aswemhly, which, seeing itself between a counter-revolution and an anarchy, 
ofipused itself to both of them with as much sagacity as c.ourage. 

'J'lie aristocrats triumphed in the difficulties which embarrassed the na- 
tional assembly. According to them, the assemldy must either make itself 
dependant on the multitude, or be deprived of its support ; and in either 
case the passage to the ancient regime appeared sufficiently short and easy. 
'J'he clergv aided them with all its efforts ; the sale of their property, wliich 
lliey had nindcred as much as possible, was going on at prices even higher 
than those which had been estimated. The peo))le, delivered from tithes, 
and re-assured upon the subject of the national debt, were far frt»m lending 
themselves to the resentments of the bishops ; from the civil constitution of 
the clergy, they had employed it in exciting a schism ; this diicree id' the 
assembly had, as we have seen, touciierl neither their discipline nor their 
creed. 'J'he king sanctioned it; but the bishops, iiho wished to conceal their 
interests under the mantle of religion, declared that it was an encroachment 
npuii the spiritual power. 'I'hc pope consulted upon this measure, wliich 
sas, purely political, had refused liis assent, notwithstanding the earnest re- 
quest of the king, and sustained by his encouragement the opjiositioii of tlie 
ludiops. These decided that they could not concur in the establishment of 
tlie civil constitution ; that those, who were to he supjiressed, sJiould jirotost 
iiganist this uiic.anonical act, that every creation of a bishop, made without 
tlu‘ consent of the pope, should he considered null, and that the metropoli- 
tans should refuse institution to bishops nominated according to civic forms. 

In wishing to break this confederacy, the assembly strengthened it. If it 
had abandoned the dissident priests to themselves, they would, notwithstand- 
ii»g tlieir efforts, have found no elements of a rel^ous war. But the asseni- 
hly decreed that the priests sliould sweai^to be faithful to the nation, ^ the 
law, and the king, and to maintain the civil c^onstitution of the clergy. The 
refusal of this oath was to le^id to the appointing new incumbents to their 
or cures. The assembly hoped that thfi high clergy from interest, and 
il>e inferior clergy, from ambition, would adopt this measure. The bi- 
"liops, <»n the other hand, believed that all the ecclesiastics would follow 
example, and that by refusing to swear, they would leave the state 
Y«lliout the forms of worship, and the people without priests. The result 
disappointed the anticipations of both parties. The majority of the bishops 
wild cur^s of the assembly refused the oath ; but some bishops, and many 
Tu rules, took it. The nonconforming incumbents were ejected, and the 
Sectors nominated their successors, who received canonical institution from 
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the bifihopB of Autiin fuid Lidii ; hut the deposed eeele^asiJcs refused to 
ubaodon their functions ; they declared their succcseofs intruders ; the sa- 
oramenls administered bj them null ; the Christians who were bold enough 
to acknowledge them, eaccommunioatedf They did not quit their diocese ; 
they issued charges, they excited disobedience to the laws ; and thus what 
had- been an atfair of interest, became first an affair of religion, and afterwards 
an affair of party. There was a double clergy, the one constitutional, tiic 
oUier refractory ; they had each their partisans, and tr^ted each other ns 
rebels or heretics. Religion became, according to their passions and their 
interests, an instrument or an obstacle ; and mien the priests became fana> 
ticsv the reYolutionists became infidels. The people, wlio had not yet arrived 
at this malady of the higher classes, lost, in the towns es}>ecially, the faith 
of their forefathers, from the imprudence of those who placed it between tlic 
revolution and public worship. The bishops," said the Marquis de Fer- 
rieres, ** in whom we will suspect no b^ame, refused to make any arrange- 

ment ; and by their culpable intrigues closed every avenue to reconciliation, 

sacrificing the Catholic religion to a foolish infatuation, and an unworthy at- 
** tachment to theif wealth.*^ 

The countenance of the people was sought by all parties ; they were con- 
ciliated u the sovereign of the time. Having tried to act u|K>n them through 
the medium of religion, clubs, another medium at that time ^-powerful, 
were put in operation. Clubs were, at this epoch, private unions, in which 
were discussed the measures of government, the affairs of the estate, and the 
decrees of the assembly : their deliberations had no aiitliority, hut they were 
not without influence. The first club had its origin with the Breton dcj>ii- 
ties, who met together to concert their proceedings. When the natiomd re- 
presentation was transferred from Versailles to Pari^ the Breton deputies, 
and those who thought with them, held their sittings in the ancient txmyent 
of the Jacobins, which gave its name to their union. It was at first omy a 
preparatory assembly ; but as every thing which exists extends itself, tlie 
Jacobin club did not content itself with influencing the assembly, it became 
desirous of acting also upon the municipality and the multitude, and admitted, 
us associates, the members of the commune, and persons who were merely 
citizens. Its organization became more regular, its action more powerful ; 
new societies were affiliated in the piovinces, and it raised by the side of 
legal power another power, which began by counselling, and ended by di- 
recting it. 

The club of Jacobins, in putting off its first philosophic character, had been 
nhandoned by a part of its founders. These established a club upon the ori- 
ginal plan, under the name of the club of Eighty-Nine. Si^yes, Chapslier, 
La Fayette, La Rochefoucault, directed it, as Lameth and Barnave directed 
that of the Jacobins. Mirabeau shared in the deliberations of both, and was 
equally sought after by each of them. These clubs, of whick one exerdsed 
its influence in the assembly, the other among the people, were attached to 
theyiew order of things, though in different degrees. The aristocrats wished 
to attack the revolution with its own arms ; it raised royalist clubs, to op- 
)iose them to the popular clubs. Tho first of them, established under the 
name of the ImpartialUis, soon fell to tlie ground^ because it addressed it- 
self to the opinions of no party. Having re-appeai^ under the naipe of the 
Ufonat-ehie club, it had among its’members alf those whose views it repre- 
^nt^. Wishing to gaimthe favour of the people, it made distributions of 
them ; but far from accepting them, tlie people considered tills 
establishment as a counter-re^hitionary manoeuvre ; it disturbed their ” 
uttinM, imd compelled them to cliange their place of meeting several times, 
finally, this club beoiune the occasion of so much commotion, that the mu- 
authority was obligi^ to put an end to it. 

The dist^st of the multitude was now become extreme; the departure of 

it exaggerated the importance, increased its 
iDmustuoe, and ma^ it suppose that his own was in preparation. Their sus- 
mcloim^ero not without foundation, and gave rise to a sort of commotion 
Ilf which the counter-revolutioiiibts Wislied to avail themselves to cany off 
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the This pM^ faiM through the detepniiuition and addreeg of La 
Fayette. * While tM multitude wm inarching off to Vineennes to demolish 
the tower* whidi* aceordiiig to their notion^ coramunioated Urith;tbe iSiile- 
ries* and was to serve for the escdjf>e of the king ; more than liix huiidred 
persons, armed with spears and poniards, attacked the Tuileries, €br the pur- 
pose of earr3ring him offl La Fayette, who had gone to Yineennes at the 
head of the national guard to disperse the mob, arrived in time to dfsarm 
the countei^revolutionistB, after having quieted the popular assemblage j 
:ind regained, by his second expedition, the confidence wluch he had lost by 
the ffirst. 

This attempt increased more than ever an appreKendon, that Louis XVI. 
intended, if possible, to effect his escape. Thin, when he wished some time 
after to go to St. Cloud, he was prevented by the mob, and by bis os'n 
guard, in spite of the efforts of La Fayette, who tned to make them resfiect 
the laws, and the liberty of the mofiafch. The assembly, on its part, after 
having decreed the inviolability of the prince, after having related his 
ronatitutional miard, having assigned the regency to the nearest male heir 
f)f the crown, declared that his fli^t out of the realm would be a forfeiture. 
'I'he increase of emigration, its declared objects, the menacing attitudes of 
the European cabinets, very naturally induced the apprehension that the 
king would adopt such a determination. 

It was then, for the first time, that the assembly wished to arrest the pro- 
gress of emigration by a decree ; but such a decree w.-is very difficult to be 
framed If they should punish those who left the realm, they would violate 
the maxims of liberty consecrated in the declaration of rights ; if they should 
not put some restraints on emigration, they would expose France to peril, 
since the nobles were quitting it for a moment only to invade it. In the as- 
seihbly, besides those who were favourable to emigration, there were' some 
who saw only the right, others who saw only the danger, and according to 
his manner of viewing the question, every one declared for or against the 
restraining law. Those who demanded the law, wished it to be nrilil ; but, 
at the moment, there was only one practicable, and the assembly reeeiled 
before it. This law, upon the arbitrary designation of a committee of three 
inembers, was to pronounce the civil de^ith of the fugitive, and^the confisca- 
tion of hif^ property. The groans which are heard at the reading of this 

project," exclaimed Mirabeau, prove that this law is worthy of being 
“ placed in the code of Draco, and cannot be enrolled among the decrees of 
" the national assembly of France. 1 declare that 1 should fe^ myself al»- 

solved Irom every oath of fidelity towards those who could bo base ^enough 
“ to nominate a di^torial commission. The popularity at which 1 aspire, 
" and which I have the honour to enjoy, is not a tottering reed ; it is in the 
“ earth that 1 wish to strike its roots, upon the baoes of justice and liberty.** 
I'he external situation was nc^ then sufliciently alarming to demand suen a 
measure of security and revolutionary defence. 

Mirabeau did not long et^oy a popularity of which he bdlieved himself so 
^secure. This sitting was his last ; he ended in a few days a life worn out 
through excitement an^toil. His death was a public calamity ; all Paris as- 
sisted at his funeniL France was in mourning ; and his remains were depo* 
sited in the burial-ground which was thenceforth consecrated to the oezat 
mkn iw the kame of a grateful country. He had no successor in power 
^d popularity, and for a long time the eyes of the assembly in all difficult 
ffiEcnssions, were directed to the seat froifl which had been used to issue that 
wvcreign word wRfeh was to terminate their debates. Mirabeau, after hav- 
ing J^ed this revolution by bis intrepidity in time of peril, Iw his powerful 
intellect abiM ita victory, died perhaps not unseasonably for his fame. IJe 
meditating vast designs ; lio wished to reinforce the throne, und to oou- 
jolidnte the revidution, two things very difficult at such a time. It is to be 
^nt the royal power, if he had rendered it independent, would have 
the revolution, or if he had failed, that the revolution would have 
aboliidied the royal power. Perhaps it is impossible to adapt an andeDt' 
power to a new order of things ; perhaps it is necessary that a revoluUoB 
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should be prolonged In order to become legitimate, and' the throne in 
recovering itself should acquire the novelty of other ineUipPbns. 

From the ^5th and 6th oi October^ 178f). to the month ilF Aprils 1791, the, 
national assembly completed the re-organmtion of France ; the court aban- 
doned itself to small intrigue and projects of escape ; the privileged classes 
sought neiv means of power^ those which they formerly possessed having 
been successively taken away. They seized eveiy occasion of disorder which 
circumstances furnished, to restore the ancient regime by the aid of anaixshy. 
At the opening of the pvliaments the noblesse protested against the Com- 
“ nuttee of Vacations when the provinces were abolished it protdlsted 
a^^ainst the orders; when the departments were formed, it tried new elec- 
tions ; when the old writs expired, it required the dissolution of the assem- 
bly ; when the new military code was decreed, it provoked the defection of 
the sobers ; finally, all these means of opposition failing to effect its de- 
signs, it emigrated, in order to excite £i«rope against the revolution. On 
the other hand, the clergy, discontented by the loss of their property, still 
more than by the ecclesiastical constitution, wieJied to destroy the new order 
by insurrections, and to produce insurrections by a schism. Thus it was 
that, during this epoch, the parties separated more and more, and that the 
two classes, the enemies of the revolution, prepared the elements of civil 
and of foreign war. 


LETTER XIX. 


Tht French Revolutibn continued. — Coalition of the European courts apainit 
it. — Flight of Louis XV I. , — his arrest and suspension. — Declaration qf 
Filnitz. — Termination- of the Constituent Assembly. A. D. 1791. 

The French revolution changed the politics of Europe; it terminated the 
struggle of kings with each other, and began that of kings with the people. 
This last would not have occurred so soon, hod the sovereiCTs themserves 
not provoked it. They wished to put down the revolution and they extended 
it ; for in the contest it was sure to be triumphant. Europe then arrived at 
the end of the political system which had governed it. The existence of the 
different states, after having been in every thing internal under the feudal 
government, were now become in every thing external under the monarchical 
government. The first epoch had terminated about the same time for all 
the great nations of Europe. Then, the kings who had been so long at war 
with their yassids because they were in contact with them, met on the bor- 
ders of their own states and warred against each other. As no domination 
could become universal, neither that of Charles V. nor that of Louis XIV. 
the weaker states always leaguing against the more powerful ; after various 
vicissitudes of superiority and alliance, a species of European equilibrium 
was established. 1 1 will not be useless to know what was its condition before 
the revolution, that we may better appreciate the events that followed. 

Austria, England, and France, wece the three great powqrs of Europe. 
Interest leagued together t^e two first against the third. Austria dreacW 
France in the Belgic provinces, England feared her on the seas. The rival^ 
of power or commerce brought thorn frequently into contest ; they endea- 
voured to humble or despoil each other. Spain, since its throne had been 
occupied by a prince of the house of Bourbon, had been allied with France 
sminat England. This was indeed a decayed power ; exiled into the corner 
of the continent, depressed under the system of Philip II., deprived by the 
family-oomp^ of the only enemy which could preserve it in a state of 
wholesome vimlance, it had preserved on the sea only a remnant of its former 
superiority. But France had other pUiea on all the quarters of Austria ; in 
the north Sweden, in the east Poland and the Porte, in the south the Oer- 
Duuiic cirdes, in the west Prussia, and in Italy, the kingdom of Naples* 
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These powers dripilifig the encroa^meDts of Austrin, were the natural allies 
of France. Pifttnont, placed between the two, was Bometimes for the. one, 
sometimes for other : the cabinet of T urin resembled an adventurer, 
who lets out his services according to circumstances. Holland was allied to 
England or France, as the par^ of the stadtholder or that of the people, 
prevailed in the republic. The Swiss were neutral. 

Two powers had sjprung up in the north, of which the one, Prussia, enter- 
ing into this equilibrium, deranged it by the preponderance it had. acquired, 
and of whi<h, the other, Russia, was on account of its recent, establi^nijent 
entifely out of the European relations. Prussia had been chan^^ from a 
simple electorate to a kin^om by Frederic William, who had given it an 
army, and by his son Frederic the Great, whose talents had so greatly, ag- 
grandized its power. Russia, placed in the third line, began to overflow 
upon Europe, and to derai^ its equilibrium. It had invaded Poland, it 
menaced the Porte, and as its only means of action were conquest, it medi- 
tated also the occupation of Turkey’. 

Such was the state of Europe when the French revolution began. The 
potentates who hitherto had no enemy but themselves, suddenly encountered 
in this event a common antagonist. The ancient relations of war or alli- 
ance, already deranged during the seven years* war, then ceased entirely : 
Sweden re-united itself to Russia, and Prussia to Austria. There were only 
kings on one side, and a people on the other, until the latter were joined, by 
those whom its example or the faults of the princes gave it for auxiliaries. 
A general coalition was soon" formed against the French revolution : Austria 
entered into it in the hope of aggrandizement ; England from a dread of 
infection from republican principles ; Prussia, to strengthen absolute power 
which was menaced, and to find employment for her army ; the circles of 
Germany to regain for some of their members the feudal rights of which the 
abolition of the feudal rdgime had deprived them in Alsace ; tlie king of 
Sweden, who was created the champion of arbitraiy power that he m^ht 
re-establish it in France as he hod already done in his own country ; Russia 
that she might effect without trouble the partition of Poland, while Europe 
was occupied elsewhere ; finally, all the sovereigns of the house of Bourbon, 
from regard to their own power or from family attacliments. The emigrants 
encouraged them in these projects, and incited them to the invasion. Ac- 
cording to them, France was without an army, or at least without leaders, 
without money, abandoned to disorder, weary of the assembly, attached to 
the ancient regime, and without either means or desire to defend itself. 
They came in numbers to take part in this easy campaira, and they formed 
themselves into an organized coros, under the prince of Conde, at Worms, 
and under the count d^Artois, at CJoblentz. 

The count d'Artois especially accelerated the determinations of the cabi- 
nets ; the emperor Lieopold was in Italy ; he passed over to him, accompa- 
nied by Calonne, who was his minister, and the count Alphonse de Durfort, 
who had been his agent at the court of the Tuileries, ana who had reiiorteci 
to him the authority of the king that he sliould treat with Leopold. The 
conference was held at Mantua, and the count de Durfort went to Louis 
XVI. to carry, in the name of the emperor, a secret declaration, by which 
the approaching aid of tiie coalition was announced to him. Austria was to 
march thirty-five thousand men upon, the frontier of Flanders, the Circles 
fifteen thousand upon Alsace, the Swiss fifteen "thousand upon the frontier of 
the Lyonese, the king of Sardinia fifteqp thousand upon that of Dauphiiiy. 
Spain was to increase its army of Catalonia to twenty thousand ; Prussia 
was well disposed toward the coalition ; the king of England was to make a 
part of it as elector of Hanover. All these troops were to be put in motion 
at the same time, about the end of July. The house of Bourbon were then 
to make a protest, the powers to publish a manifesto, but up to that monmnt 
it was important to keep this design secret, to avoid all partial insurrection, 
and not to make ai!^ attempt at escape. Such were the contents of this 
famous declaration of Mantua, of the SOth of May, 1791. 

Louis XVI. whether he was unwilling to place himself at the mercy of 
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foreVrnerB^ or wliether he dreaded the aaoendant u-hich the 4ioitnt d’Aftw, 
iF he Should return at the head of a victorious umigratioii, would take in the 
l^vernment which he would have established, chose tutber to Testore the 
monar^y by his own efforts. He had in g e y r a l BuuiUd a partisan devoid 
and active, who equally condemned the emi|p«tion and the assembly, and 
who promised him a r^uge and a support in his army. For some time a 
secret oorrespondence had been carried on between him and the king ; Bouille 
prepared every thing for his reception. Under the pretext o£ a movement 
of the enemy's troops on the frontier, he establislied a camp at Montmddy ; 
he placed detachments upon the route the king was to follow, to serve na an 
escort ; and. as he must have a motive for these dispositions, he pretended 
that they were for protecting the military chest destined for the payment of 
the army. 

The royal family on its part kept all the preparations for departure in 
profound secrecy ; few persons were acquaints with them, no circumstance 
betr.'iyed them. Louis XVI. and his queen, on the contrary, did every thing 
to remove suspicion, and on the 20th of June, in the night, at the moment 
hxed for departure, they quitted the chateau, one by one in disguise. Thev 
oscH()ed the vigilance of the guards, and met each other upon the boulevarcf. 
where a carria^ was waiting for them, and instantly started on the road for 
Chklons and Montmddv. 

In the morning, at the news of this escwe. Paris was seized with stupor ; 
presently indignation followed, groups of people began to form, and the 
tumult went on increasing. Those woo had nM prevented tiie flight were 
accused of having favour^ it ; distrust spared neither La Fayette nor Bailljr* 
They saw in this event the invasion of France, the triumph of the emigra* 
tion. the return of the ancient rdgime. or rather a long civil war. But the 
discrotion of the assembly soon restored calmness and security to tlie public 
mind. It took all the measures necessary to meet an emergency so pressing. 
A meeting being instantlv held, it summoned to its bar the ministers ai^ 
the authorities ; calmed tne imple by a proclamation ; took precautions to 
maintain the public tranquillity ; assumed the executive power ; cabarged 
the minister of foreign aihiirs. Montmorin. to midce known to the powers of 
Europe- its ]>Bciflc intentions ; sent comnussaries to the troops, to assure 
itself of their fidelity, and to receive their oath no longer in the name of the 
king, but in its own. Finally, it issued orders to lira de|jartments for the 
arrest of all who should be leaving the realm. ** Thus in less than four 

hours." said the marquis de Ferneres. ** the assembly saw itself invested 

with all the powers : the government went on. the public tranquillity ex- 
“ perienced not the smidlest shock, and Paris and hrance learned by this 
** experience, so dangerous to royalty, that in almost all cases the moBarch 
** is a stranMr to the government which is administered in his name." 

Meanwhifo Louis XVi. and his queen were arriving at the termination of 
their journey. The success of the first part of the journey, and the distanoe 
from Paris, rendered the king less reserved and more confident ; he had the 
imprudence to show himself, and was recognised and arrested at VarennesL 
In an instant all the nation^ guards were on foot, the officers of the detach- 
ments posted j»y Bouille wished in vain to deliver the king, the drfuoons and 
the hussars feared or refused t<^ second them. Bouille. apprized of this fatal 
accident, hastened thither himself, at the head of a regment of cava^. But 
it was too late ; when he arrived at Varennes the king had left R several 
hours ; his squi^rons were fatigued and refusiMl to proceed any farther, the 
natUMi^ guards were every where in arms, and after the bad success of his 
enterprise, he had no alternative but to quit the army and France. 

The assembly on learning the arrest of the king, sent as commissaries to 
be in attendance on his person three of its membera. Petion. Latour-Mau- 
hourg. and Barnave ; they joined the royal family at Epernay. and returned 
with them. It was during this journey that Barnave. touched by the good sense 
of Louis XVI., the attentive and conaliating manners of Marie Antoinette 
and the humiliated csonditioii of all the royal family, testified for his sove- 
reign the most lively interest, and gave him from that day his counsel and 
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bis support. This sssemhloffe, on Arriving at Paris, imveraed an immense 
multitude, which raised no ciy of approbation or discontent, but observed a 
long, repncMMshful sileiice. 

The king was provisionally suspeaded ; a guard was appointed for him aa 
well aa the queen ; oomnussariea were nominated to intenogate him. All 
parties were in oommcrtion ; some wished to maintain him on his throne, in 
spite of his attempted flight ; others pretended that he had abdicated, by 
condemning in a manifesto addressed to the French on his departure, both 
the revolution and the acta that emanated from him during this epoch, which 
he ha<P called a period of captivity. 

'ilie republican party now be^n to appear. Hitherto it had been de« 

f >endant or conceal^, because it had no substantive existence, or no pretext 
or manifesting itself. The struggle which had be^n at first between the 
assembly and the court, then between the constitutionalists and the aristo- 
crats, and lastly among the constitutionalists themselves, now commenced 
between the constitutionalistR and roe republicans. Such is in times of re- 
volution the Inevitoble march of events. The partisans of the order of 
tilings newly established then united themselves, renouncing the differences 
which were not without inconvenience even when the assembly was alUpow- 
erful, and which became perilous, at the moment when tne emigration 
threatened it on one side, and the multitude on the other. Mirab^u was 
DO more ; but the centre upon which this great man relied, and which con- 
stituted the lea^ ambitious portion of the assembly, and the most attached 
to principles, might in uniting under the Lameths, establish Louis XVI. and 
the oonstitutionfd assembly, and resist the excesses of the people. 

This alliance was effected : the Lameths had a secret understanding with 
d Andr^ and the principal members of the centre, conferred with the court, 
and opened the mub ot Feuillants, to oppose to that of the Jacobins. The 
Jacobma could not be without leaders ; they had combated under Mirabean 
against Mounier, under the Lameths against Mirabeau, under Potion and 
Roberoierre they fought against the Lameths. The party that wished a 
second revolution had constantly supported the extreme partisans of the re- 
volution already accomplished, because it was thus hastening the struggle 
they wished for, and the victory they hoped. At this epoch, from being sub- 
ordinate it became independent ; it struggled no longer for others and the 
opinions of others, but ror itself and under its own banner. The court, by 
its multiplied faults, by its imprudent macdiinations, and in the last place, by 
the flight of the monarch, had given it an opportunity to avow its objects^ 
and the Lameths in abandoning it had left it to its true leaders. 

'Hie Lameths experienced in their turn the reproaches of the multitude, 
which saw only their allianof> with the court, without examining its conditions. 
Hut supported by all the constitutionalists, they were the strons^t party in 
the assembly, and it was important to them to re-establish the king as soon 
as possible, in order to put an end to a dangerous controversy ; for the re- 
publican party were authorized to demand the forfeiture of the crown so. 
long as the euspension should continue. The commissaries chmged witli 
interrogating Louis XVI. dictated to him themselves a declaration, wtiioh 
they presented in his name to the assembly, and which soothed the irritation 
exdt^ by his flight. The reporter declared ih the name of the seven com- 
mittees, charged with the examination of this great question, that there were 
no gremnds kit placing Louis XVI. in judgment, nor to pronounce the for- 
feiture against mm. Tlie discussion whi<4 followed this reiiort was loi^ and 
ammated ; the efforts of the republican party, in spite ox their obstipMy, 
failed. 'I'hs greater part of thw orators spoke ; they wanted a deposition, 
a regeni^, which was an approximation to it. Earnave, after havu^ 
combated all their suggestions, ended his harangue with these remarixable 
words? Regenerators of the empire, pursue your course without deviation. 

Yen have mown that yon had the courage to destroy the abuses of power, 

" yon have shown that you could replace ^hem by wise and h^py in^tu- 
“ tions ; prove that you have the sagacity to protect and maintain the^ 

“ The nation is about to exhibit a grand proof of force and courage ; it has 
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'' Bolemnly produced^ and by a spontaneous movement^ every thin^ which it 
can oppose to the attacks with which we are menaced. Continue the 
same precautions^ that our limits^ our frontiers^ may be powerfully de- 
** fended. But at the moment we are^manifesting our power, let Us also 
prove our moderation ; let us offer peace to the world, disquieted by the 
events which are passing among us ; Jet us present an occasion of triumph 
to those who in foreign lands have taken an interest in our revolution ! 
They cry out to us from all places : ' You have been powerful ; be wise, 
“ * be moderate ; that will be the crown of your glory ; it is thus that ' you 
* will show that in all varieties of circumstances, you know how to dknploy 
' talents, various means, and all the virtues.' " 

The assembly concurred in the sentiments of Barnave. But in order to 
calm the people, and to provide for the future security of France, it decree<l 
that the king should ipso facto abdicate the crown, if he retracted his oath 
to the constitution after having taken ^ it, if he should put himself at the 
head of an army to make war on the nation, or should suffer any one to do 
it in his name ; that then, becoming a simple citizen again, he should cease 
to bo inviolable, and be subject to accusation for acts subsequent to his abdi- 
cation. 

On the day that this decree was adopted by tlie people, the leaders of the 
republican party excited the multitude to resistance. But the place of the 
sittings was surrounded the national guard, and the assembly could nei- 
ther be invaded nor intimidated. The agitators, unable to prevent the de- 
cree, roused the people against it. They drew up a petition, in which they 
denied the competency of the assembly, appealed from it to the sovereignty 
of the people, considered Louis XVI. as a private citizen, since he had flefi, 
and demanded a substitute for him. This petition, drawn up by Brissot, 
author of the Patriate Prancais, and president of the committee of investi- 
gation of the city of Paris, was carried to the Champ-de-Mars, and placed 
upon the altar oi the country : an immense multitude came to sign it. The 
assembly apprized of this, summoned the municipality to its bar, and en- 
joined it to watch over the public tranquillity. La Fayette march^ against 
this mob, and succeeded in dispersing it the first time without the emision 
of blood. The municipal officers posted themselves at the Invalids ; but 
on tlie same day the multitude returned in greater numbers, and with more 
resolute determination ; Danton and Camille Desmoulins harangued it, even 
from the altar of the country. Two invalids, whom they took for spies, were 
massacred, and their headis placed on pikes. The insurrection became 
alarming ; La Fayette returned again to the Champ-de-Mars at the head of 
twelve hundred national guards. Bailly accompanied him, and caused the 
red flag to be unfurled ; he then addressed to the multitude the summons 
required by law, but they refused to retire, denying his authority, and ex- 
claiming, bown with the red flag / and assailing the national guard with 
stones. La Fayette ordered his men to fire, but into the air ; the multitudi; 
was not intimidated, but recommenced its attack ; then La Fayette, com- 
pelled by the obstinacy of the insurants, ordered a second diuhaim, but it 
was real and destructive. The miutitude, struck with terror, fled, leaving 
numbers dead upon the Field of Federation. The disturbance c^as^, order 
was re-established, but blood had flowed, and the people never pardoned 
either La Fayette or Bailly the hard necessity to which it had driven them. 
This was a real struggle, m which the repubucan party, which was neither 
sufficiently strong nor snfiiciently;simported, was defeat^ by the constitu- 
tional party. This attempt of the Champ-de-Mars was the prelude of the 
popular movements which came to a head on the 10th of August. 

While this was passing in the assembly and in Paris, the emigrants, whom 
the flight of Jxmis XVI. had filled with hope, were seized with consternation 
on his arrest. Monsieur, who had escaped at the same time as his brother, 
and who had been more fortunate than he, arrived alone at Bnissela with 
the powers and title of regent. *The emigimts thought then no longer but 
of the assistance of Europe ; the officers quitted their colours ;■ two hundred 
and ei{^ty-six members of the assembly protested against its decrees, ' in 
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order to legitiinate invasion; Bouille wrote a menacing letter, in the 
absurd hope of intimidating the assembly, and at the same time to charge 
himself with the sole responsibility of his escape ; finally the emperor, the 
king of Prussia, and the count aV^rtois, met at Pilnitz, where they con- 
cluded the famous treaty of the 27th of July, which prepared for the inva- 
sion of France, and which, instead of ameliorating the condition of Louis 
XVI. would have compromised it, if the unbending wisdom of the assembly 
had not pursued its designs in spite of the menaces of the multitude and of 
Europe. 

In the declaration of Pilnitz, the sovereigns considered the cause of Louis 
XV' I. as their own ; they required that he should be free to go wherever ho 
pleased, that is, to join their standard ; that he should be re-placed on his 
throne, that the assemb^ should be dissolved, that the princes of the empire 
having possessions in Alsace, should be re-established in their feudal rights. 
In case of refusal they menaced France with a war, in which all the powers 
would concur who had guaranteed t^e French monarchy. This declaration 
far from discoura^ng only irritated the assembly and the people ; they de- 
manded by what r^ht the princes of Europe interfered in their government ; 
by what right they gave orders to a great people, and imposed conditions 
upon it ; and since the sovereigns appealed from them to force, they pre- 
pared themselves for resistance. The frontiers were put in a state of de- 
fence, a hundred thousand of the national guards were levied, and they 
waited with assurance the attacks of the enemy, well convinced that the 
French people would be invincible, animated by the spirit of the revolution, 
and within their own frontiers. 

Meanwhile the assembly was approaching the termination of its labours ; 
the civil relations, the public contributions, the nature of crimes, their mode 
of prosecution, the means for their amendment, and their penalties, had 
been as wisely rep^’ulated as the general and constitutional regulations. 
Equality had been introduced into inheritance, the taxes, and punishments ; 
it remained only to unite all the constitutional decrees into one body, in 
order to present them for the acceptance of the king. The assembly began 
to be wear}' of its labours, and its divisions; the people itself, which in 
France soon gets tired of any thing that continues long, desired a new na- 
tional representation ; the convocation of the electoral colleges was appointed 
for the 2dth of September. Unfortunately, the members of the existing 
assembly could not make a part of that which was to follow ; they had de- 
creed this before the flight to Varennes. On this important question, the 
disintereste^ess of some, the rivalship of others, the projects of anarchy on 
the part of the aristocrats, and of domination on the part of the republicans, 
had hurried awgy the assembly. In vain Duport had said ; Since we are 

glutted with piinciples, how is it that we are not advised that stability is 
“ also a principle of government ? Shall we expose the French nation, whose 
“ temper is fle^e and headstrong, to a new revolution every two years in 
** laws and opinions." This was what the privileged class and the Jacobins 
wished, though with different objects. In all similar questions the assembly 
either erred or was overcome. When it debated concerning the ministry, it 
decided, contrary to the opinion of Mirabeau, that no deputy could be a nu- 
nister ; when it debated on the re-election, the assembly decided against its 
own members that they could not be re-elected ; it was in the same spirit 
that it interdicted them from accepting for four years any appointment con- 
ferred by the prince. This mania of disinterest^nera went so far as to in- 
duce La Fayette to lay down the commanu of the national gui^d, and Bailly 
the mayoralty. Thus this remarkable epoch ended entirely with the consti- 
tuent, and nothing remained of it under the legislative. 

The collection <3* the constitutional decrees into a single body suggested the 
idea of revising them ; but this attempt at revision excited extreme discon- 
tent and ended in disappointment ; it would not do by an after-stroke to 
lender the constitution more aristocratic, from a fear le^ the people wished 
to make it more popular. In order to check the sovereignty of the nation, 
and at the same time not to disavow it, the assembly declared that F ranee 
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had the right of reviewing its constitution^ but that it wonld be prudent not 
to use that right for thirty years. 

The constitutional act was presented to the king by rixty deputies : thi* 
suspension wm removed : Louis XVI. resumed the exercise of his power and 
the ^uard which the law had given him^ was under his command. Restored 
to his fre^om^ the constitution was submitted to him. After several davs 
examination : 1 accept the constitution." he wrote to the assembly • i 

pledge myself to maintun it from every danger witoin^ to defend it a^nst 
" every attack from without^ and to procure it to be executed by every means 
" '^hfch it pute in my power. I declare that, instructed by the a&rence 
which the mat majorit}^ of the people gives to the constitution, I renounce 
at the concluuon the objections 1 nad made during its progress; and that 
‘ being responsible only to the nation, no other, when I thus renounce them 
has the right to make any complaint." ' 

This letter excited the most vivid applause. La Fayette demanded and 
obtamed a decree for an amnesty in favour of all who had been prosecuted 
12*^ Y^e departure of the king, or for offences relative to the revolution. On 
the followmg morning the king came in person to accept the constitution in 
the assembly ; the mob followed him with its acclamations ; he was received 
with enthusiasm by the deputies and the tribunes, and this day he obtained 
raew the confidence and the affection of the people. Finally, the 29th of 
September was appointed for the dissolution of the assembly ; the king was 
prmnt at its sitting ; his speech was frequently interrupted with plaudits * 
and when he said, « For you, gentlemen, who in a long and laborious career 
have manifest^ an indefatigable zeal, there still remains a duty to fulfil, 
when you shaU have dispersed over the surface of this empire ; it is to ex- 
€€ fellow-citizens the true meaning of the laws you have made 

tor them, to recall to them those who disavow them, to purify, to unite all 
,, opinions by the example you will give them of the love of order and of sub- 
misaim to the laws. Ves, yesl" re-echoed with one voice all the depn- 
i?*®’ r It that you will be the interpreters of my sentiments to 

your felow-dtizcns. --^Ves, yes!"— “Tell it faithfullyto all, that the 
always be their first and most faithful friend ; that he has need 
« ty them ; that he knows how to be happy only with them 

and by them ; the hope of contributing to their prosperity will sustain mv 
oour^^ M the ntisfaction of haVinjr suceeoded wUl be my meet sweet 
*1 ** of « Henry IV.," said a voice ; and Louis 

de^^ted in the midst of the most brilliant testimonies of affection. 

« wito a powerful voice addressing himself to the people, 

« assembly, he said, “ declares that its missioii is accim- 

terminates at this moment its sittings." Thus ended 
tow first and glorious assembly of the nation ; it was courageous, enlightened, 
just, ai^ had ^ly one passion, that of the law. It aceomplish^ in two 
years, by its efforts and by an unwearied perseverance, the greatest revcdu- 
tion which a single generation of mankind ever witnessed. In the midst of 
Its Jaboure it put ^iwn despotism and anarchy, by defeating tiie intrigues of 
the a netoeracy and maintaining the subordination of the people. Its single 

conduct of the revolution to toose who had 
IcgiBlators of antiquity, 

who exiled themselves from their country after having given it a eoiwtitu- 
assembly did hot apply itself to the consc^dation of the woric 
revolution which required only to be completed 

was founded on principles wMfSh suited the ideas 

dh^^at toat I ^ork of the middle 

SXavH powerful ; for, as we know, the prevailing force 

*^'*08 upon the institutions : but when it belong to an 
; to certain persons it is a privilege ; to aSit is a 
iMt Btote IS the term of society as it is ^ ori^n. Friinoe had 
having passed through the feudal system, which 
e aristocratic institution, and through absolute power, wmdi was the 
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monarchic insti£ution. Equalitv was consecrated among the citizens, and 
deJegation was recognised qs the constitutional nuMle of exercising their 
l>ower : such were, under the newv^gime, the condition of the people and 
the form of the government. • ' 

In this constitution the people was the source of all power, but it exer- 
cised none ; it had oidy the prima^ election, and its members were cliosen 
by men taken from the most intelligent ]^rtion of the community. This 
compos^ the assembly, the tribunals, the administrations, the municipalities 
the militias, and possessed thus all the force and all the p<»wers of the state! 
It was, therefore, alone proper to exercise them, since it alone had the intel- 
ligence necessary for the conduct of the government. I'he people was not 
yet sufficiently advanced to take a share of the power ; it was only by acci- 
dent and transiently that power fell into its liands ; it receivecl the civic 
education, and accustomed itself to government in the primary assemblies, 
according to the true object of socidfcy, which is not to give its advantages as 
a patrimony to a class, but to make all participate in them as soon m they 
are capable of acquiring them. This was* the principal character of the re- 
volution of 17,91. In proportion as any one became fit to possess the right, 
lie was admitted to it i the constitution enlarged its frame with the progress 
of civilization, which every day called a greater number of men to the ad- 
ministration of the state. It is thus that it established the true equality, of 
which the real character is admissibility, as that of inequality is exclusion. 
In rendering power moveable by election, it made a public magistracy of it ; 
while aristocratic privilege, by rendering it hereditary, made it a piivato 
property. 

The constitution of 1791 established homogeneous powers, which recipro- 
cally corresponded, without interfering with each other ^ nevertheless, it 
must be admitted that the royal authority was too subordinate to the popular 
power. It never happens otherwise ; sovereignty, from whatever quarter it 
comes, when it limits itself, always establishes but a feeble counterpoise. A 
i^nstituent assembly w'eakens the ro 3 '^{il power ; a legislating king restrains 
the prerogatives of an assembly. 

This constitution was, neverthele^, less democratic than that of the United 
States, which has^ been found practicable notwithstanding the extent of the 
territory, and this proves that it is not the form of institutions, but rather 
the a s s ent which they obtain, or the disagreement they excite which permits 
or prevents their ^ablishment. In a new country, after a revolution of 
indoMn^nce, as in America, every constitution is possible ; there is onl^'* 
one hostile party, the mother-country, and when it is ^'anqiiished the struggle 
ceaM, because defeat is followed by expulsion. It is not the same with so- 
cial revolutions among a people which has had a long existence. Changes 
attack mterests, interests form parties, parties enter on a struggle ; and the 
more victory spreads, the more resentments increase : this happened to 
Trance. The work of the assembly perished less from its defects tnan from 
the blows of faction. Placed between the aristocracy and the multitude, it 
was attacked by one p^^ and usurped by the other. This latter would not 
have become sovereign, ii mvil war and the foreign coalition had not required 
lu intervention and its aid. ^ To defend the country, it was necessary that 
J^vernment should be in its hands*: then it made its revolution, as the 
imddle clas s had done before. It had its 16th oPJuly, which was the 10th of 
Augi^ . constituent, wUch was the qpnvention ; its government, which 
^as the committee of public safety ; but, as we shidl see, without the cmi* 
it never would have been master of the republic. 
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The French Revolution continued — National Leais/ative Aeeemhlu. — State of 

Parties. — The emigration and the refractory Clergy . — War declared against 

the house of Austria, 179S. 

ft 

The new aasenibly commenced its sittings on the first of October, 1791, and 
at once declared itself the National Legislative Assembly. From tlio mo- 
ment of its opening, it had occasion to shew its attachment to the actual 
order of things, as well as its respect for the founders of French liberty. 
The book of the constitution was solemnly presented to the new body by the 
archivist Camus, at the head of twelve of the oldest members of the national 
representation. The assembly stood uncovered while its members received 
the constitutional act, and vowed by its contents, amidst the applauses of 
the crowd which occupied the tribunes, to live freemen, or to die. The as- 
sembly next voted thanks to the members of the constituent assembly, and 
forthwith commenced its labours. 

But its first relations with the king did not assess the same character of 
union or confidence. The court, which undouotedly hoped to regain under 
the legislative, the ascendancy which it had lost under the constituent assem-< 
bly, was not sufficiently cautious in the management of a popular assembly 
which was restless and jealous of its rights, and which passed at that time 
for the highest in the state. The assenmly sent a deputation of sixty mem- 
bers to the king, to announce that it was constituted. The king did not 
receive them in person, but directed the minister of justice, that he could 
not give them an audience till the following day at noon. A dismissal so 
unceremonious as this, and the communication netween the sovereign and 
the national representatives, thus rendered indirect by the intervention of a 
minister, deeply wounded the deputation. Accordin^y when it was ushered 
into the presence of Louis XVI., Ducastel, who was president of the depu- 
tation, addressed him thus laconically : Sire, the national lemslative as- 
** sembly is definitely constituted, and it has appointed us to inform you of 
*• this." Louis XVl. replied in a still colder tone ; 1 cannot attend your 

" assembly before Friday." This conduct of the court towards the assembly 
was very unudicious, and ill calculated to conciliate towards it the affection 
of the popular party. 

The assembly approved of the manner in which the president of the depu- 
tation had expressed himself, and veiy speedily allowed Itself an act of re- 
prisal. The c^eremonial with which the King was to be received by the as- 
semUy was founded upon precedi^ regulations. An arm-chair, after the 
fashion of a throne, was reserved for him : he was addressed by the titles of 
sire and majesty, and the deputies, who stood up uncovered on his entrance, 
sat down, put on their hats, and rose up again, following with deference all 
the movements of the king. .Some violent and turbulent §ipirits thought 
these condescensions unworthy of ^a sovereign assembly. The deputy 
Grangeneuve moved that the word's sire and m^'esjgrihouid be replaced by 
Qie higher and more constitutional title of king oT^e French. Oouthcm 
^ent even farther, and pro^sed to^ve the king a simple arm-cha&r, exactty* 
similar to that of the president. "Inese demands exmted Sbme sliglit rigns 
of disapprobation on the part of several members, but the majority eagerly' 
joined m them. " I trust," said Guadet, that the FVench nation will 
** always regard with far higher veneration, the simple arm-chair on which 
“ sits the^ presidents of the rraresentatives of the people, than the gilded 
" seat which supports the chief of the execmtive power. I shall say nothing 

gentlemen, of the titles of sire and majesty. I am only astoni^ed that 
** the national assembly should ever have hesitated as to whether it should 
" preserve them. The word sire signifies seigneur : it belonged to the feudal 
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‘‘ government, F^ich no longer exists. As to that of majtwiy, it ought only 
<* to be employed in speaking of God or of the people." ^ 

The previous question was called for, but feebly: these different proposi- 
tions were put to the vote, and adapted by a considerable majority. Never- 
theless, as such a decree appeared hostile, the constitutional opinion was 
against it, and blamed so rigorous an application of its principles. The day 
foUowing, those who had called for the previous question, demanded the 
abandonment of the resolutions of the previous sitting. A report spread at 
the same time that the king would refuse to be present at any meeting of 
the dSsembly, if the decree was kept in force, and it was accordingly annulled. 
Those little disputes between two powers who mutually dreaded the usurpa- 
tions, the pride, and the ill-will of each other, ended here for the present. 
All recollection of them was entirely effiiced bythe appearance of Loi^ XVli 
among the legislative body, by which he was received with the highest re- 
spect and the most lively enthusiasm. 

His discourse chiefly tended to tile pacification of parties in general. He 
pointed out to the assembly the points which demanded its attention, the 
finances, the civil laws, commerce, industry, and the consolidation of the new 
form of government : he promised to employ all his endeavours to recall the 
army to order and discipline, to put the realm in a state of defence, and to 
pve such favourable ideu of the French revolution, as would tend to conci- 
liate the favourable opinion of Europe. He added the following words which, 
were loudly applauded ; Gentlemen, in order that your important labours 
" and your zeal should produce all the good which may be naturally expected 
from them, there ought ever to exist between the legislative body and the 
" inonarch, a constant harmony, and an unalterable confidence. The enemies 
" of our common repose will be but too ready to seek to disunite us ; but let 
‘'the love of our country bind us together, and the interest of the public 
“ render us inseparable 1 Thus wiU the power of the nation be enabled to 
" exert itself without opposition ; the administration be no longer tormentod 
“ by visionary terrors; the property and the belief of all shall be equally 
“ protected, and none shall have any longer a pretext for deserting a land 
“ where ^e laws shall be in force, and where the rights of all shall be re- 
‘‘ spected." Unfortunately there were two classes separate from the revolu- 
^on, which refused to combine with it, and whose efftirts in the interior of 
France and in Europe generally, prevented the fulfilment of these words of 
I^ace and wisdom. Wherever there are ai^ parties displaced in a state, 
there must always be a struggle ; and they force their opponents to adopt 
against them measures of hostility. Thus the internal troubles excited by 
the priests who had not taken the oaths, the warlike meeting of the emi- 
pmits, and the preparations for the coalition, soon carried the legislative 
farther than the constitution allowed, or than the assembly itself contem- 
idated. ^ 

The composition of this assembly was wholly popular. All ideas having 
been turned to the revolution, neither the court, the nobles, nor the cler^, 
exerosed any influence over the elections. There were not in that assemmy, 
w m the preceding, any partisans of absolute power or peculiar privileges. 
Ine two factions of the left who had separated towards the conclusion of the 
^^^^tuent, still formed part of the assembly, but they were greatly dimi- 
mahed both in numbers and in power.* The popular minority of the other 
assembly became the ^punority of this. The regulation which forbade the 
atocimn ^ consUtuenie already chosen, t^e necessity which they were under 
of aelectiiig their deputies from among those who had rendered themselves 
most remarkable by their conduct and opinions, and. above all the active in- 
of the dubs, led to this result. Opinions and parties soon discovered 
shmselves. There were a right, a centre, and a left as in the constituent, 
out possessing a character altogether different. 

, r^t, which was composed of firm and decided constitutionalists, formed. 

™ Feuulant party. Ite principal organs were Dumas, Ramond, Vaublanc, 
"Oiignot, fltc. It had some relations with the court through Barnave, 
port, and Al e xand er Lameth, who were its former leaders ; but their counseU 
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wers iwely followed by Louis XVI., who abandoned himself .with more con- 
fidence to the guidance of those who were about him. It relied for support 
without doors on the dub of the Feuillants^^d on the middle clnoeeo, ^e 
national guard, the army, the directory ef the department, and in general, 
all the constituted authorities, were favourable to this faction. But it no 
longer was the ruling party in the assembly, and it speedily lost a post equally 
essential, that of the municipality, which was occupied by its antagonists of 
the left. . 

These formed the party called the Girondists, who served in the revolution 
as a connecting link between the middling and the lower dasses. This party 
at that time entertained no levelling presets : but it was inclined to support 
the revolution by all means, in distinction from the constitutionalists. Who 
proposed to support it only according to law. At the head of this faction 
were the brilliuit orators of the department of the Gironde, from which it 
drew its name, Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonn^, and the proven^al Isnard, 
whose doquence was still more glowing' than theirs. Its principal leader 
was Biissot, who had been a member of the municipdity of Faris during the 
preceding session, and who now bdon^d to the assembly. The opinions of 
Brissot, who wished for a complete reform, his great activity of mmd, which 
exerted itself by turns in the journal called The Patriot, in the rostrum of 
the assembly, and at the dub of the Jacobins, and his accurate and extensive 
acquaintance with the situation of foreign powers, combined to give him 
great influence at a moment when France was divided between the strife of 
parties, and a war aranst Europe. Condorcet's influence was of another 
description : he owed his ascendancy to the profoundness of his views and 
his strong powers of reason, which raised him to something like the rank 
of Sieyes in this second rei^lutionary generation. Petion, the character of 
whose mind was calm and decided, was the man of action of the party. His 
tranquil air, his flowing eloquence, and his acquaintance with the moods of 
the people, speedily raised him to the munidpal mag^pttracy, which Bailly 
had exercised on behalf of the middling classes. 

The left side had in the assembly the heads of a faction which went be- 
yond the main party in opinion, of which the members such as Chabot, Ba- 
xire, and Merlin, were to the Girondists, what Petion, Buzot, and Robespierre 
had been to the left side of the constituent assembly. This was the com- 
mencement of the democratic faction, which out of doors served as auxiliaries 
to the Girondists, and regulated the afiiliation of the dubs and of the multi- 
tude. Robespierre in the society of Jacobins, where he established his em- 

S dre after quittii^ the assembly ; Danton, Camille Desmoulins, and Fabre 
l*Elglantine at the Cordeliers, where they had founded a club of reformers 
still more violent than the Jacobins, composed of persons belonmng to the 
trading classes; together with the brewer Santerre, in the Auxbour^, 
where the popular force resided, were the real chiefs of that faction, whm 
trusted for its support to an entire class of the population, and aspired to 
the foundation of a government of its own. But tnis party only foi^ht as 
it were under orders, and it required very pressing circumstances to have 
brought about its triumph. This was the real party of the Champ-de-Mars. 

The centre of the legislative was sincerely attacned to the new order of 
things. It held, except in a few immaterial points, the same opinions, and 
had the same wi^ for conciliatory measures, as the centre of the constituent 
assembly ; but its power wa# very different : it was no^ longer at the head of 
a dess, by means of which it possessed the, power of'over-ruliv in a wise 
and firm manner all the violent and turbulent parties existing. The dangers 
which threatened the public, by awakening a sense of the necessity of relying 
for support upon violent opinions within, and on parties without, conmletely 
■annulian the centre. It soon became the appai^e of the strongest faction, 
as it happens in the case of all moderate parties, and sunk under the in-> 
fluenoe or the left. 

The situation of the assembly was a very diflicult one ; for that which 
p iece de d it had left behind parties which it had evidently been iinalJe to 
pacify. In the very commencement of its sittings, it found itself compelled 
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to attend to these ; and its attention was to be confined to combating them. 
The emigration was making alarming progress ; the king's two brothers, the 
Prince of XTondd and the Duke Bourbon, had protested against the ac- 
ceptance of the act of the oonstitutlbn by Louis Xvl. in other words, against 
the sole means of conciliation ; the^jr asserted that the king had not the power 
of alienating the rights of the ancient monarchy ; and their protest, which 
soon circulated through France, produced a great effect on their partisans. 
The officers left the army, the nobles abandoned their ch&teaux, and whole 
companies deserted, to enrol themselves in the regiments on the frontiers. 
Distaffli wefre sent to those who remained behind ; and those who refused to 
emigrate were threatened with beii^ degraded to the class of the people, 
M'hen the nobility should return victorious. What was styled External 
France was formed in the Austrian Low Countries, and in the neighbouring 
electorates. The counter-revolution was openly prepared at Brussels, at 
Worms, and at Coblents, not only under the protection of the foreign courts, 
but even with their assistance. The emigrant ambassadors were received, while 
those of the existing French government were either sent home, or ill received 
or in some instances imprisoned, as in the-case of M. Duverger; and French 
travellers or merchants suApc^ed of patriotism, or admiration of the revolu- 
tion, were subjected to the distrust of all Eurc»pe. Several powers had de- 
clared themselves openly : among these were Sweden, Russia, and S|iain, 
which was then governed by the Marquis of Blanca- Florida, who was entirely 
devoted to the cause of the emigrants. At the same time Prussia kept up 
her army, in expectation of a war ; the line of the Sardinians and Spanish 
troops assembled on the Frenidi frontiers, was increased by supplies from the 
Alps and the Pyrenees ; and Ghistavus, the intended chief of the coalition, 
was collecting a Swedish army. ^ 

The refractory ecclesiastics lost no opportunity of exciting in the country 
a diversion whi<^ mwht prove usefhl to the emigrants. The priests, and 
** more especially theJpiahopB," says the Marquis of Ferrieres, employed all 
** the resources of fanaticism to rouse the lower classes, both in town and 
** country, against the civil constitution of the clergy." The bishops com- 
manded the priests no lonnr to celebrate divine service in the same eliurchos 
with the constitutional dergy, lest the pec»ple should confound the two 
modes of worship and tbe two orders of priesthood. Independently," ha 
adds, '' of the circular letters addressed to the curates, instructions designed 
** for tbe people were distributed through the country. In these it was 
stated, that it was not allowable for any one to receive the sacraments 
from the hands of the constitutional priests, who were designated as in- 
i' traders ; that all who participated in them became guiltv, by their mero 
presence, of a mortal sin ; that those who were married by the intruders 
" should not be regarded as married ; that they w'oiild draw down a curse on 
" themselves and on their children ; that no one was to hold commiinicatiuii 
" with them, nor with those who had separated themselves from the church ; 

" that the municipal officers who installed them lascaine apostates like 
" the^Mielves ; that even at the moment of installation, the ringers of the 
I* bells and the sacristans were to abandon their duty. — These fanatical ad- 
" drenes produced the effect expected by the bishops, and religious dissen- 
" sions broke out in all quarters." • 

The revolt took place chiefly in the departments of Calvados, or Gevau- 
dan, and of La Vendde. These provinces were*not much disposed to wel- 
come the revolution, liecause the middlij|g and enlightened class was far 
from numerous there, and the populace was firmly attached to the clergy 
end nobility, upon whom they depended. The Girondists, in alarm, were 
disposed to adopt vigorous measures against the emigration and the dissi- 
dent dergy who attacked the establidied order of things. Brissot proposed 
to stop the emigration by renouncing the system of mildness and forbearaDce 
which had tiU^en Imn followed with regard to it. He divided the emi- 
fiiTants into three dasses ; let. The principal chiefs, at the head of whom he 
placed the king's two brothers ; 2nd, the public functionaries who abandoned 
^dr places and their country, and endeavoured to seduce their colleagues; 
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and Sd^ private individuals^ who through terror of their livesj hatred of the 
revolution^ or other motives^ quitted their country, without, however, taking 
up arms against her. He demanded that laws of the severest kind should ^ 
enforced against the two first classes, aild insisted that it would be the very 
reverse of good policy to shew itself indulgent towards the latter. As for 
the unconsecrated and seditious ecclesiastics, several Girondists were dis- 
posed to be content with subjecting them to a stricter system of scrutiny ; 
but others pretended that there was but one sure measure to be adopted with 
regard to them, and that the only means of crushing the spirit or sedition 
was to banish them from the realm. methods of conciliation,*' said the 

impetuous Isnard, are now useless : I ask, what has been hitherto the re- 
suit of so many reiterated pardons? Your enemies have only augmented 
their boldness in proportion to your indulgence ; and they will never cease 
to injure you until they have no longer the means. They must either be 
" victors or vanquished : to this it must come at last ; and any man who 
cannot see this great truth, I hold to*'be politically blind." 

The constitutionalists were opposed to all these measures : they did not at- 
tempt to deny the danger, but they regarded such laws us arbitrary. They 
said, that bemre all things the constitution ouglR to be respected, and that 
measures of precaution were all that were necessary at that period ; that it 
was sufficient to protect the nation against the emiprants ; and that in order 
to punish the dissident priests, some real conspiracies ought to be discovered 
on their part. They recommended that the law should be kept inviolate, 
even towards the enemy, lest, once engaged in that career, it might be 
impossible to stop ; and lest the revolution should be annihilated, like 
the old government, by its own unjust deeds. But the Assembly, judg- 
ing the safety of the state more important than a strict observance of 
the law, seeing danger in hesitation, and being moreover led on by feelings 
which produced prompt steps, was not stayed by these considerations. 
On the 30th of October, it adopted by general consent a decree relative 
to the king's eldest brother, Louis Stanislaus Xavier. This prince was 
required, in the terms of the constitution, to return to France within two 
months ; if not, at the expiration of the delay granted him, he was de- 
clared to be deprived of his rights to the regency : but there was not the 
same unanimity relative to the decrees against the emi^ants and the priests. 
On the 9th of November, the assembly decided that all Frenchmen assembled 
beyond the frontiers were regarded as suspected of conspiracy against their 
country ; that if, on the 1st of January, 1792, they were still met in a body, 
they should be treated as conspirators, become liable to the punishment of 
death, and that after condemnation for contumacy, the revenues arisinjB^ from 
their property should be confiscated for the benefit of the nation, without, 
however, prejudicing the rights of their wives, their children, and their law- 
ful creditors. On the 29th of the same month, a similar decision was made 
with regard to the refractory ecclesiastics, who were bound to take the oath 
of citizenship, under pain of being deprived of their pensions, and of being 
declared suspected of revolt against the law. If they refuse it anew, the^ 
were to be strictly watched ; and if there arose any religious feuds in their 
communes, they were to be curried to the principal town of the department ; 
and if they were found to haVe had any share in preaching up disobedience, 
thev were rendered subject to detenUon. 

The king sanctioned thfe first decree respecting his brother, but put his 
veto on the two others. He had disavowed the emigration, a riiort time be- 
fore by the steps he had publicly taken ; and he had written to the emigrant 
princes to recall them to the realm. He had entreated them to take this 
step In the name of the tranquillity of France, and of the attadiment and 
obMience which they owed to him, as their brother and their Idng ; and he 
said, in finishing his letter : ** I shall consider myself bound to you all my 
** life, if you will spare me the necessity of acting in ojqposition to you, by the 
** invariable resolution I have taken, of mointainiiw all that 1 bave said." 
His prudent suggestions were not followed by the &sired result; but Louis 
XVI. though he condemned the couduct of tlie emigrants, was unwilling^ to 
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l^ve his sani^on to any measures taken against them ; he was supported 
in his refusal by the constitutionalists, and by the directory of the de- 
partment. '^is kind of simporC nroved useful to him, at a moment when 
he appeared in t^e eyes of the peo^e an accomplice of the emigrants, when 
he excited the discontents of the Gurondists, and sejiarated himself from the 
assembly. He oujpht to have strenuously united himself with them, as he 
invoked the constitution against the emigrants in his letters, and against 
the revolutionists by the use of his prerogative. His situation could onlv 
becon^ strong by subscribing with all his heart to the first revolution, and 
in identifying his own cause with that of the people. 

But the court was not sufficiently resigned ; and expected always more 
favourable times, which prevented it from acting with the requisite firmness, 
and led it to look for hope on all sides. The court continued to keep up 
relations with Europe, and was at times disposed to allow of foreign inter- 
vention : it intn^ed with the ministers against the popular party, and made 
use of the Feuillants, though with much distinist, against the Girondists. 
Its principal resources at this period were in the petty intrigues of Bertrand 
de Molleville, who was at J.he head of the council. He had established a 
French iyluhy of which he paid the members j ho bought the applauses of the 
tribunes of the assemb^, and hoped by this spurious kind of revolution to 
destroy the one. His plan was to play the parties against one another, 
and to annul the effects of the constitution, while literally observing its pro- 
visions. 

By^this system of conduct the court had the imprudence to weaken the 
constitutionalists, whom it should have reinforced j and favoured, at their 
ex])ense, the nomination of Pdtion to the mayoralty. In consequence of the 
disinterestedness with which the preceding assembly had been seized, all 
those who had exercised under it any popular employments successively re- 
them. La Fayette had given up the command of the national guard, 
and Bailly the mayoralty ; the constitutional party proposed La Fayette as 
his successor in this first pwt of the state, which put the power of exciting 
or preventing an insurrection, and consequently Paris itself into the hands 
of him who occupied it. Up to this time it had belonged to the constitu- 
means of it, had repressed the movement of the Champ- 
direction of the assembly ; the command 
of the zmtional ^ard. They moreover lost tlie municipality. The court 
gave to P^on, the Girondists candidate, all the votes of which it could dis- 
M. de la Fayette," said the queen to Bertrand de Molleville, only 
it ^ mayor of Paris in order to be afterwards mayor of the palace. 

Petion is a jacobin and republican, but he is too great a fool ever to be 
capable of becoming the head of a party." This nomination soon became 
decisive in favour of the Girondists. 

The latter did notcemtent themselves with the acquisition of the mayoral- 
ty. France could not long remain in that dangerous and provisional condi- 
tion ; the decrees, which justly or not, were to serve for the defence of the 
I'cvolulion, and which had been rejected by the king, were not replaced by 
•my measure of government ; the ministry discovered either treacherous in- 
tentMm, or an evident indifference to the state of the nation. This led the 
tvirondists to accuse the minister for foneign affairs, Delessart, of compromis- 
ing the honour and the security of the state by hip negotiations with forei^i 
his delays and by his ignorance ; th^ also strongly charged Du 
rortail the minister at war, and Bertrand de Molleville, minister of marine, 
neglecting to put the frontiers and the coasts in a state of defence. 

* no conduct ot the electors of Treves, of Mentz, and of the bishop of Spire, 
J*^<nired the railita^ assemblies of the troops, excited genermly strong 
And deep indigiiation. l^e diplomatic committee proposed to make a de- 
claration to the king, that tho nation would see with satisfaction a requisi- 
***'*nd to the neighbouring princes to disperse the meetings in three 
^eeks ; and that he should assemble the force necessary to compel them 
c^eepect the rights of nations. The assembly wished, by this important 
to induce Louis XVI. to take a solemn engagement, and to signify to 
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the diet of tlie empire assembled at Ratisbon, as well as to all the other 
courts of Europe, the firm intentions of France. 

Isnard asoendod the tribune to suppoj^t this project ; ** Let us," said he, 
'' on this occasion, feel the due d^nity of our mission ; let us speak to the 
king, to his ministers, and to all Europe with the firmness which becomes 
'' us. Let us tell our ministers that hitherto, the nation is by no means 
'' satisfied with the conduct of any of them ; t^t henceforth, they have only 
** to choose between the gratitude of the people and the ven^ance of the 
laws ; and that by the word respontibUity, we mean death. Let us t^ the 
“ king, that his interest lies in defending the constitution ; that he reigns 
only by the people, and for the people ; that the nation is his sovereign, 
and that he is subject to the law* Let us proclaim to Europe, that the 
** French nation, if it draws the sword, will cast away the scabbard ; that it 
** will only go to regain it crowned with the laurels of victory ; that if cahi- 
nets engage kings in a war gainst th[3 people, we will engage the people 
in a war, even to death, against kings. Let us tell her, that all the com- 
'' bats in which nations engage at the command of despots — ^ere the speaker 
was interrupted by shouts of applause, and ori^ out) — Do not applaud ! 
do not applaud ! but respect my enthusiasm, it is that of liberty. Let us, 
" 1 say, tell Europe, that all the wars in which nations engage at the coni- 
mand of despots, resemble the blows which two friends, instigated by a per- 
fidiouB enemy, aim at each other in the dark ; when the light of day aji- 
pears, thev throw away their arms, they embrace, and punish him who 
'' deceived them ; so if, at the moment when hostile armies are struggling 
** with ours, the light of philosophy flashes on their eyes, both nations will 
embrace in the sight of dethroned tyrants, of consoled earth, and of satis- 
“ fied heaven." 

The assembly decreed with transport and unanimously, the proposed mea- 
sure, and despatched a message to the king. Vaublanc was the organ of that 
deputation. Sire," said he to Louis XVI. scarcely had the assembly 
** cast its eyes on t^e situation of the realm, when it perceived that the 
troubles which still agitate it, have their source in the criminal attempts 
of the French emigrants. Their audacity is supported by the German 
'' princes, who diaregi^ the treaties si^ed between them and France, and 
affect to forget that the^ owe to thu empire the treaty of Westphalia, 
which guarantees their rights and their security. These hostile prepara- 
tions, these threats of invasion, require armaments which absorb immense 
sums, which the nation would have poured with joy into the hands of its 
creditors. 

“ it is for you, sire, to put an end to them, it ia for you to hold, in ad- 
dressing foreign powers, the language which becomes the sovereign of the 
French p^ple ! Tell them, that every country which continues prepara- 
tions against France, must be numbered among her enemies ; that we 
will reli^ouslv regard our oath of attempting no conquests ; that we ofier 
to live with them in brotherly neighbourhood, and to grant them the in- 
** violahle friendship of a free and powerful peo]^e ; that we will respect their 
** laws, their customs, and their constitutions ; out that we require in return 
** that ours should be respected ! Tell them, lastly, that if the princes of 
“ Germany continue to couhtenanre preparations directed against the 
French, the French will carry into their country, not fire and sword, but 
liberty ! It is for them to cmculate what may be the consequence of this 
** awakeniM of the nations !" r 

Louis Xvl. replied, that he would take into deep consideration the mesHige 
of the assembly ; and a few days afterwards, he came to announce in person 
his resolutions on the subject. They were agreeable to the general wish. 
The king declared, amidst general applause, that he would mgnify to the 
elector of Treves, and to the other electors, that if bcibre the Idtii of Jan- 
uary, all hostile meetings, and all hostile dispositions on l^e part of the re- 
fugee French should not have ceased in their states, he would regard them 
as enemies. He added, that he would write to the emperor, in order to en- 
gage him, as the head of the empire, to interpose his authority to avert the 
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e\'il 9 , which any longer obstinacy on the part of some members of the Ger- 
manic body might occasion. " If these dedamtions, gentlemen, are not at- 
tended to, added he, it only remains for me to propose war ; war, in 
which a people who has solemnly renounced foreign conquest, never en- 
'' gages without necessity ; but which a free and generous nation knows how 
** to undertake when its own security and its own honour demand it !” 

The steps taken by the kingf, relative to the princes of the empire, were 
supported by military preparations. A new minister at war had replaced 
Du Portail. Nvbonne, chosen from^ the party of the Feuillants, young, ac- 
tive,»and ambitious of signalizing himself by the triumph of his party, and 
by his defence of the revolution, immediately marched to the frontiers. A 
hundred and fifty thousand men were required ; the assembly voted on this 
occasion twenty millions of extraordinary funds ; three armies were formed 
under the command of Kochambeuu, of Luckner, and La Fayette ; and finely 
Monsieur, count of Provence, the count d' Artois, and the prince of Cond'e 
were accused and decreed guilty oj^ iUlemptx and conitjnraey against t/ie ge- 
neral security of the state and constitution. Their properties were sequestrat- 
ed ; and the term which had formerly been fixed for the return of Monsieur 
to France being esmired, he was deprived of aD right to the regency. 

The elector of Treves, who did not expect the step which was taken, en- 
gaged to disperse the meetings, and to sdlow them no longer to take place. 
All this, however, was confined to a pretence of disbanding the troops. Aus- 
tria gave orders to marshal Bender to defend the elector if he was attacked, 
and ratified the conclusions of the diet of Ratisbon. The latter demanded 
the restoration of the possessionary princes ; it refused to allow tlmt thev 
should be indemnified in money for the loss of their rights ; and left to 
France the choice only of the re-establishment of feudality in Alsace, or war. 

1 hese two resolutions of the cabinet of Vienna were of a very hostile nature. 
Her troops marched uiwn the French frontier.^, and proved clearly that France 
M’as not to trust to her inaction. Fifty thousand men were ‘ stationed in 
the Low Countries ; six thousand were posted in the Brisg;nv, and thirty 
thousand were despatched from Bohemia. This formidable army of obser- 
vation, could at a moment's notice, be rendered an army i»f attack. 

The assembly felt that there w'hs an urgent necessity of compelling the 
emperor to decide. It considered the cdectors but as borrowed names under 
which he acted, and the emigrants as his instruments ; for prince Kaunitz 
regarded as legitimate the league of sovereigns united for the security and the 
honour qf their crowns. The Girondists, therefore, were desirous of antici- 
pating this dangerous adversary, and of preventing him from having time to 
prepare himself. They required him to explain before the lOtli of Februar}', 

Hi a clear and precise manner, his real intentions with regard to France. 

1 hey attacked, at the same time, those ministers on wliom they could not 
count in case of war ; the incapaciW of Delessart, and the intrigues of Mol- 
leville, especially afforded ground for such attacks. Narbonne was the only 
one sparea. They were seconded by the divisions of the council, which was 
h w amtocratical, by Bertrand de Molieville, Delessart, &c. ; ar.d half con- 
RUtutional, by Narbonne and C^ier de Gerville, minister of the interior. 

so opposite in mtentions and talents, could never he expected to agree. 
Bertrand de Molieville had lively contests wi^ Narbonne, who wished his 
colleagues to adopt a frank and decidecktone, and to render the assembly the 
support of the throne. Narbonne failed in the struggle, and his 
^ilpi^uc^ the disorganization of this ministry. The Girondists accused 
"®™®nd de Molieville and Delessart ; thb former had enough of ingenuity 
defend himself ; but the latter was carried before the high court of 
t Means. 


king, inthnidated by the violent conduct of the assembly towards the 
members or his council, and especially by the decree of accusation against 
^eleasart, had no resource left but to choose his new ministers from the vlc- 
tonouB party. An alliance with the actual rulers of the revolution was the 
which could save at once liberty and the throne. It would restore 
oonoord to the assemblv, the chief jK>wer, and the municipality ; and if their 
vdL. III. 2B 
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tunion was maintained, the Girondists would perform, with tlie aid of the 
court, what they juc^ed, after the rupture, th^ could only hare accom- 
plished -without it. The members of the new ministf^ were La Costefor the 
navy ; Claviere for the finances, iDurantbon for justice, I>e Ghrave, who was 
soon replaced by Servan, minister at war, Dumouriez for foreb^ affairs, and 
Roland fur the interior. The two latter were the most remarkable and the 
most important men of the council. 

Xlumouries was forty-seven years of age at the commencement of the re- 
volution j up to that time he had lived amidst intrigues, which he was too 
fond of emptying at a period when small means ought only to havti been 
used 'in aid of great ones, and not to supply their place. The first part of 
liis political life was spent in discovering tnose by whom he might rise, and 
-the second those who were able to support his elevation. A courtier before 
1789, a Constitutionalist under the first assembly, a Girondist under the se- 
cond, a Jacobin under the republic, he was eminently the creature of the 
time. Rut he had all the resources of freat men : an enterprising disposi- 
tion, indefatigable activity, and prompt, accurate, and extended views ; ex- 
traordinary impetuosity in notion, and unbounded confidence in success : he 
was besides frank, ingenious, clever, bold, equally fitted for the council and 
the field ; full of expedients, astonishing for the readiness of his invention, 
wnd knowing how to submit to the misfortune of a difficult position, until he 
coifld change it. It must be admitted however that these fine qualities were 
injured by several defects. He was rash, thoughtless, and extremely capri- 
cious both in his opinions and his means, in consequence of his continiiHl 
thirst for action : but the great fault of Dumouriez was his want of all poli- 
tical principle. In a period of revolution nothing is to be acconmlished un- 
less Ine individual is the man of a party — ^if a man is ambitious, he must see 
lartber than the object he seeks to attain — and unless his will is stronger 
than that of his partisans he will fail. It was thus with Cromwell and Buona- 
parte : while Dumouariez, after having been the servant of parties, believed 
lie should conquer them all by his intrigues. He wanted the passion of his 
time ; it is this which -completes a man, and which alone can render him the 
governing spirit of bis age. 

Ilfdandwas a oontrast to Dumouriez. His was a character which liberty 
dbimd ready made, as if she had herself moulded it. The manners of Roland 
were simple, his morals severe, and his opinions tried : he loved liberty with 
enthusiasm, and he was equally capable of disinterestedly consecrating to 
her cause the whole of his existence, or of perishing for its sake without os- 
tentation and without regret. He was a man worthy of being born in a re- 
public, but misplaced in a revolution ; be was ill-fitted for the agitations and 
the etruggles of parties ; his talents were not great : his disposition was 
aomewiuit unbending : he neither knew how to appreciate nor to manage 
men : and though la^rious, intelliMnt and active, he would have figured 
little 'Without the aid of his wife. All that was wanting in him, she supplied ; 
force -and elevation of mind, ability and foresight. Madsme Inland was the 
soul of the Girondists ; she was the point round which assembled those bril- 
liant Bxid csourageous men, to discuss the wants and the dangers of their 
country : it was she who roused those whom^e knew-to be aide m action, and 
direebM to the tribune the efforts of those whom she knew to be eloquent. 

The (Court innmad this ministry the Saiu Cnhtte ministry, first 

time^that •Roland appeased* •at the pedace, with strinn in his dhoes slid a 
round hst, which were a^mnst the rules of etiquette, tihe master of the oere- 
Tn ao nie s refused to admit nim. Bdt forced at lens^ to aUow him to pass, 
pointing to Roland, he thus addressed Dumouxm : Whstt Bir / wUkoui 

huektss tn his shoss Ays Vir, all is lost f* replied Dumouriez with the 

ntmoet oodbiess. Such were still the prejudices of the co u rt. The first mea- 
sore wf the new ministry was war. The idtuation of France was daily beoom- 
M^'meaeiaiid more dangerous;, ond riie had every thing to fear from the evil 
disp es iti ons of fikirope. Leopold was dead, and that event was likely to 
baste the iwsolutiDns of the cabinet of Vienna. His young successor Francis 
IL it was probsUle would bs less pacific or less prudent than he had been. 
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Austria moreover was assembling troops^ tracing camps^ and appointing ge- 
nerals : she had violated the territory of Basle, and placed a garrison in Po“ 
rentruy, to obtain an entrance to the department of iUuubs. There remained 
therefore no doubt with regard to hfer projects. The meetings of troops at 
Coblentz had recommenced in greater numbers : the cabinet or Vienna h^ but 
momentarily dispersed the emigrants scattered through the Belgian provinces, 
in order to prevent the invasion of that country, which it was not yet in* a 
state to oppose ; but all this was only done to save appearances, for it suffer- 
ed a staff or general oncers to remain at Brussela wearing the royal uniform 
and nibunting the white cockade. The answers of prince Kaunitz to the ex- 
planations demanded were by no means satisf^tory. He even refused to 
treat directly, and the baron of Cobentzel was charged with replying that 
Austria refused to depart from the conditions she hud imposed. The re-es- 
tablishment of the monarohy on the basis of the royal sitting oF the 23d of 
June, the restoration of Che property of the clergy, of the lauds of Alsace 
with all thev rights to the German* prince8> and of Avignon and the Ve- 
iiaissin territory to the pope ; such was tlie vltimatum of Austria. All pos- 
sibility of agreement was thus at an end, and the maintenurice of peace 
was no longer to be expected. France was threatened with the fate which 
Holltfid had undergone, or perhaps with that of Poland ; all that now re- 
mained to be decided on was, whether to wait fur, or commence the war, — 
to profit by the enthusiasnt of the people, or to suffer it to subside into cold- 
ness I the real author of a war is not ne who declares it, but he who renders 
it necessary. 

Louis XVI. presented himself on the 20th of April to the assembly ncc<im- 
panied by all his ministersb 1 come gentlemen," said he, “ in the midst of 
the national assembly, on occasion of one of the most important subjeets 
" wbi^ can ocDupjr the attention of the representatives of the nation. My 
" minister for foreign affaira will read to you the report w hich he bus made 
in my council on our political situation." Diimouriez then rose : he ex- 
posed the causes of complaint which France had against the house of Aus- 
tria: the object of the cMinferences of Mantua, KeicJienbBck and Pilnita: 
the raalition whi^ Austria had formed agiiLiist the French revolution: her 
warlike ^ preparations, which continued to assume a more formidable aspect : 
the undisguised protection which she accorded to bodies of the emigrants : 
and finally, the intolerable conditions of her ultimatum ; and after a long se- 
ries of considerations, founded on the hostile conduct of the king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, ^Fi^cis 11. was not yet elected emperor) on the pressing cii^ 
cumstances in whicli the nation stood, on its formal and pronounced resolu- 
tion never to suffer any attack or miy outrage on its rights, and on the ho- 
uour and good faith or Louis XVI. who was the depositary of the dignity and 
sec^ity France— he advised war against Austria. Louis XVI. then said. 

With a voice somewhat tremulous with emotion : You have just heard, gen- 
ii uemen, the result of the negotiations which I have engaged in with the- 
I court of Vienna. The conclusions of that report have been sanctioned bv 
I the unanimous voice of idl the members of my council, and 1 liave myseu 
adopted them. They are agreeable to the wishes which have been often 
ft by the national assembly, and to the sentiments which have been 

“'•nifeBtod by many of my subjects from various parts of the realm : all 
« to witnessing the dignity df the French people longer outraged, 

ft the security of the nation threatened. It^waa my duty, previous to 
adopting this measure, to exert my utmpst efforts for the maintenance of 
^ pea^. 1 new come, in the terms of the constitution, to propose to the 
u^onal assembly war against the king of Hungary and Bohemia.'' Several 
marks of applause followed the king's speech ; but the solemnity of the cir- 
^|f™*^aaoe and the weight of the o^sion had penetrated all the assembly 
H'l^ a deep and silent emotion. As soon aa the king retired, the a ss em bly 
^tennined on a meeti^ in the evening in whicli the war was resolved on af- 
unanimously. 'Hius was begun with the chief of the confederated' 
^'*®**». that war which lasted a quarter of a century, which r<»nfirmed the 
evolution triumphantly, and w hich changed the whole face of Fiirope. 
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Th& French Revolution continued^^France prepares for war. ’■^Disasters of 
the army. — Decree of banishment against the non^juHng clergy. — Fall of 
the Girondists. — Duke of Brunswick's manifesto. — Events of the '\pth of 
August. — The Prussian army enters France. — Massacre of the%nd Sep^ 
temhery 1792. — Retreat of the combined armies. 


Th£ declaration of war^ was hailed with enthusiasm, in eve^ part of France: 
it communicated a new excitement to th^ people already sufficiently agptatcd 
by domestic broils. -The districts, the municipalities, and popular societies 
sent addresses : men were raised, voluntary contributions were offered, pikes 
were made, and the whole nation seemed to rise up to wait the onset of Eu- 
rope> to invade her. But enthusiasm, which in the end assures victory, does 
not at first supply the want of organization. According-ly there were no 
troops at the opening of the campai^ hut the regular soldiers, until the new 
levies should have been formed. The following is the state of the French 
forces in these respects. The vast frontier from Dunkirk to Huningen was 
separated into three great divisions. On the left, from Dunkirk to Philip- 
peville, the army of the north consisting of about forty thousand foot and 
eight thousand horse, was under the command of the marshal de Rochambeau. 
La Fayette commanded the centre army, composed of forty-five thousand 
foot and sOven thousand horse, and extended from Philippeville to the lines 
of Weissenbourg. Lastly the army of the Rhine, consisting of thirty-fivo 
thousand foot and eight thousand horse, was led by the marshal Luckner, who 
occupied the space extending from the lines of Weissenbourg to Basle. The 
frontier of the Alps and Pyrenees was intrusteil to general Montesquiou, 
whose army was very small : but that portion of France was not yet exposed 
to danger. 

The marshal de Rochambeau was of opinion that the army should remain 
on the defensive and keep the frontiers. Dumouriez on the contrary wished 
to act on the offensive and to begin the attack, as France had first dechu'ed 
war, in order to |)rofit by the advantage of being first ready. He was very 
enterprising : and as he directed the military operations, though minister 
for foreign affairs, he procured the adoption of his plan. It consisted in a 
rwid invasion of Belgium. That province had attempted in 1790, to shake 
off the Austrian yoke, and after having been for a short period victorious, 
it had been conquered by superior force. Dumouriez imagined that the pa- 
triots of Brabant would favour the attack of the French, as a means of free- 
dom for themselves. He planned a triple invasion for this end. The two 
generals Dillon and Biron, who commanded in Flanders under Rochambeau, 
received orders to march, the one with four thousand men from Lille upon 
Tournay, the other with ton thousand from Valenciennes upon Mons. At 
the same time La Fayette with a part^of his army quitted Metz, and led his 
army to Namur, by forced marches ^through Stenai, S^an, Mezieres and 
Givet. But this plan presupposed in the soldiers habits which they haiTnot 
yet acquired, and demanded an ui^ion of opinion and method very difficult 
to find among the chiefs. Besides the invading columns were not strong 
enough for such an enterprise. Scarcely had DiUon left the frontier and met 
the enemy when a pimic terror seized the troops. The cry through all the 
ranks was Sauve qui pent / and he was dragged away by his own troops and 
massacred. ^ The same thing took place and accompanied by the same cir- 
cumstances in the army of Biron, wno was alike obliged to retire in disorder 
to his former position. This sudden flight, which had been ftnimtiQp to 
both columns, must either be ascribed to the dread of the enemy experienced 
by troops who had never been in action, to distrust of their chiefs, or to the 
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suggestions inspired by evil-disposed persons who hinted suspicions of 

^"^a^F^ette on arriving at Bouvines^ after having marched fifty lengues in 
a few days and over bad roads, was informed of the disasters of Valenciennes 
and Lille : he saw that the object of the invasion had failed, and thought 
with reason that there was nothing better to be done than to effect a retreat. 
Ko^ambeau complained of the precipitation and irregularity of the measures 
which had been prescribed to him in the most absolute manner. As he did 
iiut feel disposen to become a passive machine, obliged to act a part at their 
dtscreUony which ought to be hts otvn, he resigned his post. From that mo- 
ment the army resumed the defensive. The force on tlie frontier was now 
divided into two armies only ; of wliich the one under the command of La 
Fayette, extended from the sea to Longwy, and the other from the Moselle 
to jTura was under the orders of Luckner. La Fayette put the left wing of 
his army under the command of Arthur Dillon, and his right joined that of 
Luckner, who had Biron for his lieutenant on the Rhine. It was in this 
position that the troops waited for those of the condition. 

'J'hese first checks, however, augmented the disunion of tlie Feiiillnnts and 
the Girondists. The generals ascribed the failures to the plan of Dumouriez. 
The ministry threw the blame of them upon the generals, who had all been 
))iit in their places by Narbonne, and belonged to the constitutional party. 
i)n the other hand the Jacobins accused the counter-revolutionists to have 
occasioned the rout by their cries of Sauvequi pent I Their joy, which they 
did not attempt to conceal, and their hopes of soon seeing their confederates 
in Paris, the emigrants returned, and the whole regime establish^'d, confirmed 
these suspicions. It was thought that the court which had raised the inerce- 
iiciry body-guard of the king from eighteen hundred men to six thousand, 
and who had framed it of chosen counter-revolutionists, was acting in concert 
ith the coalition. A secret committee, of which even the existence was not 
jiroved, was denounced as the Austrian committee. Public distrust was now 
at its height. ‘ . 

The assembly immediately adopted party measures : it had entered into 
liie war, and thenceforth was obliged to regulate its conduct much less after 
the rules of justice than those which seemed to be prescribed by the Siitety 
of the state. It established itself permanent : it disbanded the kings merce- 
nary body-guard : the renewal of the religious troubles led it to issue a de- 
cree of banishment against the refractory clergy, in order no longer to havo 
at once to c^onibat a revolution and to ajipease revolts. To repair the late 
defeats, and that an army of reserve might be stationed near the capital, it 
adopted, on the motion of Servan the minister of war, the formation of a 
camp of twenty thousand men, selected from the departments, and to bo 
placed below Paris. The assembly endeavoured at the same time to exalt 
the general enthusiasm by revolutionary fetes, and began to enrol the popu- 
lac.e by arming them with pikes, judging that no assistance could bo super- 
fluous at a moment of such imminent danger. ... 

All these measures were not adopted without some ooposition from tlie 
constitutionalists. They opposed the establishment of the camp of twenty 
thousand men, which they regarded as a party-army called in against the 
national guard and the throne. The staff of the guard protested, and the re- 
composition of this corps was speedily accomplished to the profit of the ruling 
party. Into the new national guard there were introduced companies arnu^ 
with pikes. The constitutionSists were, still more discontented with this 
measure, which introduced the lower classes into their rariks and appeared to 
them a plw for annulling the middle classes by the populace. Lastly, they 
condemned in an open manner the banishment of the priests, which was ac- 
cording to them nothing less than a decree of proscription. • • * 

Louis XVI. had behaved for some time in a colder manner to his ministers, 
who on their side, appeared to exact more at his hands : they urged him to 
permit about his person priests who had takw the oaths in order to m 
example in favour of the constitutional religion, and to remove a pretext tor 
troubles; but thU he constantly refused, being determined to make no con- 
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OMflioiiff in matters of rdigioo. The last decrees put » tem to his uaioD 
with the Girondists ; he remained several days without alluding to them and 
without declaring his opinion on the point. It was then that HolAed wrote 
to him his ftitnous letter on his constitutlbnal duties, imd urged* him for the 
sake of calming the minds of the peo^e, and of confinniiw his own authority, 
to declare himself frankly the king of the revolution. That letter still far- 
ther irritat^ Louis XVI. who was already resolved to break with- the Giron- 
dists. He was supported by Dumouriez* who abandraed his party, and who 
had formed with Duranthon and Lacoste, a schism in the ministry ^gainst 
Roland, Servan, and Clavi^re. But, like a man at once iwbitlous and able, 
HumOurieE recommended Louis XVI. to dismiss the ministers of whom he 
had to complain, and to sanction at the same time the decrees in order to 
confirm his popularity. He represented the one against the priests as a mea- 
sure of precaution in their favour, as banishment was likely to remove them 
from a proscription which would prob^^ly be more deplorable : and he en- 
to prevent the revolutionary consequences of the camp of twenty 
thousand men, by ^spatehing to the array battalions of them in proportion 
SIS they arrived. On these conditions Dumouriez offered to undert^e the 
office of minister at war, and to sustain the attacks of his own party ; but 
Louis XVI. dismissed the ministers and rejected the decrees, and bumouriez 
went off to the army, after having rendered himself suspect^. The assembly 
declared that Roland, Servan, and Clavi^re carried with them the regrets of 
the nation. 

The king chose his new ministry from the ranks of the Feuillanta. Scipio 
Chambonnas took the foreign affairs ; Terrier Monteil the interior ; Beau- 
lieu toe finances ; Lajarre, the war department ; and Lacoste and Duran- 
thon remained for the time in charge of justice and of the navy. All these 
}»er8ona were without name or credit, and their party itself was approaching 
the term of its existence. The state of the constitution, during the existence 
of which alone it could maintain an ascendancy, was acquiring d^y more 
and more a revolutionary aspect. How could a moderate party maiatain it- 
self between two violent ana belligerent factions, of which the one was ad- 
vancing from without to destroy the revolution, while the other was resolved, 
at all hazards, to defend it? The Feuillants were a supm-fiaous party in this 
state of things. The king who saw their weakness, seemed to count no longer 
on any thing but on the stote of Europe ; and he dispatched Midlet Du pan, 
charged with a secret mission to the coalition. 

In toe mean time all those whom the tide of popular opinion hud gone be- 
yond, and who belonged to the earlier days of the revolution, combined to 
second this slight retrograde movement. The monarchists, at the head of 
whom were LaJly-Tollendal and Malouet, two of the principal members of the 
party of Mounier and Necker ; toe Feuillants, who were headed by the old 
triumvirate, Duport, Lanieth, and Barnave; lastly La Fayette whose consti- 
tutional reputation was immense, endeavoured to repress the dubs, to con- 
firm the order of the laws and the power of toe king. The Jacobins were 
eagerly in motion at this period : their influence became enormous ; and- they 
became the head of the popular party. The ancient party, framed of the mid- 
dle dosses, was the only one which could have opposed or repressed them ; 
but it was quite disorganized dnd its .power was daily dedining:. It was to 
raise this party again that La Fayette wrote, on the 16th of June, from the 
camp at Mnubeuge, a letter the assembly, in which be denounc^ the Ja- 
cobin faction : he demanded that an end should be put to the reign of the 
dubs ; he required the independence and the security of the constitutional 
throne, and urged the assembly in his own name, in that of his army, and of 
all the friends of liberty, to adopt for the safety of the state only su^ mea- 
sures as should be sanctioned by the law. This letter exdtad livdy contests 
between the right and left side of the assembly. Though* its monvea were 
t>nly pure and constitutional, it seemed un the part of a young general 
at toe head of liis arnw,a step imitative of Cromwell | and from that mo- 
ment the reputation of La Fayette, which had till then been respected even 
by his adversaries, began to he attacked. Besides, regarding such a step 
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mer^y ® politiciil view, it was inprudent- The Girondist iiarty, driven 
frow'the ministry, and arrested in its plans for the public welfare, required 
no farther eratation ; and it was quite wrong in La Fayette, even for the 
interests of his party to have emptied his influence so uselessly. 

The Girondist party endeavourea for its own seourity and th^ of the re- 
volution to regain its power, without ceasing to employ constitutional means. 
Its obiect was not then, as it was at a latter period, to dethrone the king, but 
to make him its own centre. For that purpose it had recourse to the impe- 
rious petitions «f the multitude. The emplo^ent of this kind of popular 
violeiipe was highly to be condemned : but all rarties were placed in so ex- 
traordinary a situation, that each adopted an illegitimate means of support : 
the court the support of Europe, and the Girondists that of the people. The 
populace was in the greatest agitation. The leaders of the Fauxbourge, 
among whom were the deputy Chabot, Santerre, Gouchon, and the marquis 
of Saint Hurugues, had been for some da^rs preparing the people for a simi- 
lar revolutionary act tt» that which had failed at the Champ-de-Mars. The 
90th of June, the anniversary of the oath of the tennU^ourt, was approach- 
ing. Under pretence of celebrating, by a civic fete, that memorable day, 
and of planting a may-pole, in honour of liberty, an assemblage of about eight 
thousand armed men on the SOth of June left the Fauxbourg Saint Antoine, 
and marched towards the hall of the assembly. 

The }>rocurator-8yndic, Roederer, came with the intention of informing 
the assembly of the meeting ; and, in the mean time, the insurgents arrive 
at the doors of the hall. Their chiefs demanded to be allowed to present a 
petition, and to flle off before the assembly. Violent debates now took place 
between the members on the right, who refused to receive a petition from 
men in arms, and those on the left, who thought that according to certain 
precedents they ought to be admitted. It was difficult to oppose the wishes 
of an immense and enthusiastic multitude, which were seconded by the majo- 
rity of the representatives. The deputation was introduced. The speaker 
who represented it expressed hiuiselt in the language of menace. He said 
that the pe^le was roused, and ready to employ all its powers — powers 
which were included in the declaration of rights, TeBi9tanc€ to oppreBsion : 
he said, that its opposers, if such there were in that assembly, ought to purge 
the land of freeuom of their presence and depart to Coblentz : and then 
Riming at on^ to the oliject ot the insurrectionary petition : ** The execu- 
“ tive power," added he, ** is not in accordance with you ; and of this we ask 
“ no other proof than the dismissal of the patriot ministers. It is thus, then, 

“ that the happiness of a free people is to depend on the ewriro of a king ! 

" but ought tnis king to have any other will than that oi the law ? Toe 
II people think not. fluch is its opinion, which may well weigli a^inst that 
II of croMmed despots. The opinion of the people is the genealogical tree of 
|| the nation : ana before that sturdy oak, the feeble reed must bend I W e 
II explain, gentlemen, of ^e inactivity of our armies : we insist on your 
" discovering the cause ; and if it proceeds from the executive power, we 
" requnre that it should bo annihilated !" 

T he ass embly told the petitioners that its demand should be taken into 
consieforation : it next exhorted them to respect the laws and the constituted 
A^horities, and allowed them to file off throqgh the midst of the members. 
The crowd which ‘by this time had swelled to roe number of thirty thousimd 
'nen mh^ed ^th women, diildreu, national guards and persons armed with 
pikes, displaying banners and m gnftka of a decidedly revolutionary character, 
traversed the h^. singing the famous chdrus, ra tra I and shouting, ** The 
n^on for ever ! Lcn^ nve the Sans-culottes ! Down with the veto I" The 
jnumtude was led by &nterre and the marquis of Saint Hurugues. On 
^eavingthe assembly, the crowd marcdied towards the palace, with the peti- 
tioners at its head. 

The outer irates were thrown open by order of the king : the crowd then 
palace, and entered the apartments. They were demulieh- 
>ng the doors by blows with axes, when Liouis XVI. ordered them to bo 
and presented himself to the multitude attended only by u few per- 
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sons. The stormy wave of the crowd was arrested fur an instant by his 
appearance; but those who were without, <M>ntinued still to advance, not 
beuif withheld by respect for the presence of the kin^. Louis XVI. was 
pru&ntly placed in the upeuinff of a window. Never did he discover more 
Goura^ and true ipreatness of mind ftian on that melancholy day. Sur> 
round^ by national guards, who served as a barrier to keep off the crowd, 
and seated on a chair which was placed on a table to allow him to breathe 
more freely, and be seen more distinctly by the people, he preserved a calm 
and undaunted countenance : he replied with uecision to the loud cries of 
those who demanded his sanction to the decrees : This is neither thp form 

in which it ought to be demanded of me, nor the moment to obtain it." 
Having had the courage to refuse what was the main object of the insurrec- 
tion, he thought it unnecessary to refuse a token unimportant to him, but 
whi^ in the eye of the multitude, was the signal of liberty : he placed on 
his head a red cap which was presented to him on the point of a pike. The 
multitude was highly pleased with this,mark of condescen*»ion. A few mo- 
ments after, he was lo^ed with applauses, when, almost stiffed with heat and 
thirst, he drank without hesitating out of a glass which was handed to him 
by a half-intoxicated labourer. In the mean time Vergniaud, Isnard, and 
several deputies of the Gironde, had hastened to the spot to protect the 
king, to harangue the people, and to put an end to these disgraceful scenes. 
The assembly which had just risen, re-assembled in haste, alarmed at this 
irruption, and dispatched several successive deputations to Louis XVI. to 
serve as a safeguard to him. At last Petion, the mayor, arrived ; and 
standing on a chair harangued tlie populace, exhorting them to retire with- 
out tumult, a command which they obeyed. These singular insurgents, 
whose only aim was to obtain the decrees and new ministers, withdrew with- 
out having transgressed the bounds of their mission, but at the same time 
without having accomplished it. 

The ^Oth of June excited the constitutional opinion against the authors 
of it. The violation of the royal residence, the insults offered to Louis XVl. 
the illegality of a petition presented amidst the violence of a multitude and 
with a show of arms, were grounds of strong reproach against the popular 
party. The latter found itself for an instant reduced to act on the defen- 
sive ; for, besides having been guilty of a tumult it had in reality received a 
chock. The constitutionalists resumed the tone of an offended and ruling 
party ; but this did not last long, for they were not seconded by the court. 
The national guard offered to assemble for tlie protection of the person of 
Louis XVl. and the duke of Rochefoucault Liancourt, who commanded at 
Rouen, wished to carry him to Rouen, and place him in the midst of the 
troops who were devoted to him. La Fayette proposed to conduct him to 
Compiegne, and to place liiiii at the head of his army : but Louis XVI . re- 
fusea these offers. He imagined that the agitators would be disgusted 
with the failure of their late attempt : and as he looked for his deliverance 
to the confederate powers, he w'hs unwilling to avail himself of the consti- 
tutionalists, because it would in that case have been necessary to treat with 

them. ^ ^ 1 . . 

La Fayette, however, made a new attempt in favour of the legitimate mo- 
narchy. After having provided fur the command of his army, and collected 
addresses against the^te events, hewset out for Paris, and presented himsell 
unexpectemy on the 28th of June, at the bar of the assembly. He demanded 
in his own name, and in that of the army, the punishment of those who had 
ffgured in the attempt of the 20tb'of June, and the destruction of the sect of 
the Jacobins. This step excited various sensations among the members ot 
the assembly ; the right side ^plauded him greatly, but the left side oj^ 
posed his sentiments and comiuct. Guadet moved an inquiry whether he 
was not culpable in having quitted his army, and in thus coming to dictate 
laws to the assembly. Some remains of former respect induced the meeting 
to rmect the motion of Guadet ; and after a tumultuous debate, it admitted 
La Fayette to the honours of tlie meeting ; but this was all that the assem- 
bly would do. La Fayette's hopes now turned towards the national guard, 
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which had so longf been devoted to him ; and he trusted with tlie nid of its 
members^ to succeed in putting An end to the clubs, dispersing* the Jncobins, 
Tt'storinfz: to Louis XVI. all the autlioritv wbirh the Jaw had conferred on 
him, and giving security to the Q^nstitution. The revolutionary party was 
in a state of stupefaction, and dreaded the worst results^ from the boldness 
and the activity of this redoubtable adversary of the C'hnmp-de-Mars. But 
the court, whicJi feared that the constitutionalists might triumph, was itself 
the cause of the failure of La Fayette's projects ; he had announced a review, 
which tlie court prevented by its influence with the royalist officers. The 
f^i^diers and the chasseurs, select corps, which were still better disposed 
than the others, were to meet before his house, and from thence to march 
against the clubs ; but not more than thirty men made their appearance. 
Having thus vainly attempted to rally, in the cause of the constitution and 
<if the general security, the court and the jiational guard, and finding him- 
self deserted by all those whom he came to succour. La Fayette returned to 
the army, after losing all the remains wdiich had been left him of popularity 
and influence. This effort was the last sign of life on the part of tho con- 
stitutional party. 

The assembly then naturally returned to the consideration of the state of 
France, which had not changed. The extraordinary commission of twelve 
presented, through Pastoret, a very discouraging picture of the state and 
the divisions of parties. Jean Debry, in the name of the same commission, 
proposed to announce, for the sake of maintaining tranquillity in the public 
mind, which was extremely agitated, that the assembly should declare tbn 
moment when the crisis became imminent by the words '' Our country is in 
" danger y and that then measures for the public safety should be adopted. 
The mscuBsion opened with the consideration of this important proposition. 
Vergniaud, in a speech which produced a great effect on the assembly, painted 
all the dangers to which, at that moment, the country was exposed. Ho 
stated, that it was in the name of the king that the emigrants were assem- 
bled, that the sovereigns were leagued, that foreign armies were marching 
on the frontiers, and that their internal disturbances took place. He accused 
him of weakening the national energy by his refus^ils, and of thus delivering 
up France to the coalition. He quoted that article of the constitution which 
declared that ** if the king placed himself at the head of an army and €li* 
'' reeled its forces against the nation, or if he did not oppose any similar 
** enterprise which should be attempted in his name, he should be reyarded as 
having abdicated the monarchy:* He then supposed that Louis XVJ. 
should have voluntarily opposed the true means of defending the country, 
and ** In this case,'* said he, “ should we not have a right to say to him : O 
" king ! who doubtless did believe, like the tyrant Lysander, that truth is no 
“ better than a lie, and that men were to be amused with oaths us children 
“ are amused with playthings ; you who have only feigned a love of the laws, 
“ in order to maintain the power of braving them ; and love of the cdnsti- 
** tution, lest you should have been hurled from the throne, where yon wisli 
** to remain only to destroy it ; do you think now to clecei^'e us by uny more 
of your hypocritical protestations ? do you think to flatter us into forget- 
'* fulness of our misfortunes 1^ your artificial excuses ? Was it in_ order to 
“ defend us that you opposed foreign soldieraby troops whose inferiority did 
“ not leave a chance or doubt as to tfieir defeat? W^as it to defend us that 
'* you rejected all the propositions for fortifying the interior . Was it for 
our deience that you countenanced tlm act of a general who violated the 
*' constitution, and chilled the courage of those who served it r Did the coii- 
“ Btitution leave you the choice of your ministers for our happiness or for 
our ruin ? Did it appoint you the head of our armies for our glory or our 
“ shame ? Did she leave you, in short, the right of sanctioning measures, a 
“ civil list, and so many prerogatives, in order that you might constitutioii- 
" ally ruin the constitution and the empire ? No, no ! Man, whom the gene- 
rosity of Frenchmen has been unable to touch, and whom love of despotism 
” alone can warm— you are no longer any part of that constitution you ^vo 
" so unworthily violated — of that people you have so unworthily betrayen . 
VoL. III. « C 
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In the situation of the Girondist party^ it no long'er counted on any tiling 
but the deposition of the king*. Vergniaud^ indeed^ expressed himself* as yet 
but in the language of suppoaition ; but all the popular party ascribed to 
Louis XVI. in resdity the projects which Jin the mouth of Vergniaud were 
only assamjptiuns. A few days afterwards^ Briasot explained himself still 
more plainly : “ The dangers which surround us/' said he« are the most 
“ extraordinary which have been known in past ages. Our country is in 
danger, not for want of troops, not because these troops want couram, 
** because her frontiers are ill lortified, and her resources scanty — No ! Me 
is in danger because her forces are paralyzed. And who has paralyzed 
them ? A single individu;d ; the very man whom the constitution raised 
into its chief, and whom perfidious advisers have rendered its enemy ! You 
have been told to dread the kings of Hungary and Prussia — I tell jrou that 
the main strength of these sovexeigns is in your own court ; there it is that 
they must be first conquered. You have been told to give a blow to the 
refractory priests without the realm — bet I tell you, that a blow aimed at 
** the Tuileries will reach at once all these priests. You have been told to 
“ attack all intriguers, all conspirators, and all the factious — I telWou that 
all these will disappc:ir, if vengeance reaches them through the Tuileries, 
for that cabinet is the point to which all their machinations tend, where 
“ all their plots are coru^octed, and from whence all impulses spring ! The 
nation is tlie puppet of this cidiinet. This is the secret of your situatiou, 
and the source ot your evils, and there it is to which the remedy must be 
" applied.” 

The Gironde in this manner prepared the assembly for the question of de- 
posid. But the great question relative to the dangers of the country was 
previously decided on. The three united committees declared that it was 
then time to take measures for the public safety, and the assembly then 
proclaimed the sulemn formula, ** Citizent, the country ia in danger V' Upon 
this all the civil authorities immediately placed themselves in a state of per- 
manent surveillance ; all the citizens nt to bear arms, and who had already 
performed the functions of national guai*ds, were put on active service ; 
every one was called on to declare the airnis and ammunition he had in his 
possession ; pikes were given to those who could not carry guns ; battalions 
of volunteers were enrolled in the public squares, in the midst of which ban- 
ners were planted, bearing the words Citizens, the country is in danger /”* 
and a camp was formed at Soissons. All these measures of defence, now 
become indispensable, carried to its height the excitation of the revolutionar}’’ 
frenzy. An opportunity of remarking it was afforded by the anniversary of 
the 14<th of July, during which the sentiments of the multitude and of the 
federates of the departments burst forth without dis^ise. Potion was the 
object of the popular idolatry, and bore away all the honours of the federa- 
tion. A few days previous he had been dismissed from his place, on account 
of his conduct on the 20th of June, by the directory of the department and 
by the council ; but the assembly had restored him to his functions, and the 
sole cry uttered on the day of the federation was “ i*Stion or death /” A 
few battalions of the national guard, such for example as that of the Filles 
St. Thomas, having still discovered some attachment to the court, became 
the objects of popular distrust and resentment. A dispute was fomented in 
the Chnmps-Elysdes, betwixt the grehadiers of the Filles St. Thomas and 
the federates of Marseilles, ifi which several grenadiers were woundcnl. The 
crisis rose higher every day ; the war party could no longer endure that of 
the constitution. The attars on La Fayette grew more numerous ; he was 

C ursued by the journalists and denounced in the assembly. At length, 
ustilities commenced ; the club of the Feuillants was closed ; the companies 
’ of the grenadiers and chasseurs of the national guard, who were the support 
of the middling dass, were broken ; the troops of the line and the Swiss 
soldiers were removed from Paris, and the catastrophe of the 10th of August 
was openly preparing. 

The march of the Prussians, and the famous manifesto of the duke of 
Brunswick, contribiit>ed to hasten this movement. Prussia had united with 
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Austria and the German princes against France. This coalition^ a hich waii 
joined by the court of Turin, was formidable, though it did not include all 
the powers which at first had signified an intention of joinii^ it. The death 
of CriiBtavus, who had been named to tiie chief cximniand ot the army of in- 
vasion, had detached Sweden from it ; the appointment of the count of 
Aranda, a man of prudence and moderation, as Spanish minister, in the room 
of the marquis of Blanca Florida, had prevented Spain from entering into the 
league ; and Russia and England, though they secretly approved the attacks 
of the European coalition, had not yet cx>-operated in them. After the mili- 
tary events, of which an account has been given, there was rather a system 
of mutual observation adopted, than of warfare. During this time. La 
Fayette had accustomed his army to habits of discipline and devotion to the 
service ; and Dumouriez, placed under Luckiier at the camp of Maulde, hml 
trained for action the troops intrusted to him, by slight skirmishes, and daily 
successes. They had thus formed the biisis of a good army, a thing rendered 
absolutely necessary by the need pf organization and coiiddejice re(|uired to 
repel the approaching invasion of the confederates. 

The duke of Brunswick conducted it. lie had the entire command of tlie 
hostile army, composed of seventy thousand Prussians, and sixty-eight thou- 
sand Austrians, Hessians, and emigrants. The following was the plan of 
invasion : — The duke of Brunswick was to pass the Rhine at Coblentz with 
the Prussians, march up the left bank of the Moselle, attack the frontier of 
France in its central point, as being most accessible, and advance to the ca- 
pital by Longwy, Verdun, and ChMons. The prince of llohcnlohe was to 
pursue operations on his left, in the direction of Metz and Thioiiville, with 
the Hessians and corps of emigrants ; while general Clnirfait wjis to cover 
his right witli the Austrians and another corps of emigrants ; he was then 
to overthrow La Fayette, who was placed hctM cen Sedan and Mi zieres, to 
cross the Meuse, and march by Rheiins and Soi>sojis upon Paries. In thib 
manner the enemy was to advance coiicentricnlJy on tlie capital from tlie 
middle and the two sides — ^from the Moselle, from the UIjine, and IVom tlio 
Low Countries. Other bodies of tlie army, ])laced on the Rhenirsh l^ruiiticr, 
and on that of the extreme north, were, by attacking the French troops on 
these sides, to facilitate the centrsU invasiou. 

On the ^5th of July, the day on which the army first put itself into molioii, 
and left C'obleiitz, the duke or Brunswick puhlisdicd a manifesto in the name 
of the emperor and the king of Prussia. He reproached l/tose who had 
uturped the reins oj' administration in I^'rancc, witli having troubled its good 
order, and overthrown its legitimate goveriiiiient ; with having been guilty 
of attempts against the king s person and family, and of violence daily re- 
noweil ; with having arbitrarily withheld the rights and possessions of the 
German princes in Alsace and Lorraine; and lusth,\iith having crowned 
tliat measure, by declaring an unjust war against liis majesty the emperor, 
by attacking his provinces in the Low Countries. He declared, that the 
mlied sovereigns had taken up arms in order to put an end to anarchy in 
France, to arrest the attacks upon the altar and the throne, to render to the 
king the s^urity and the liberty of which he had been deprived, and to put 
him in a situation for exercising his legitimate authority. In conseuuerice, 
he declared the national guards and the authorities responsible for all these 
disorders, until the arrival of the tvoops of the coalition. He suniiiioned 
them to return to their ancient fidelity. He said that the inhabitants of the 
towns which ventured to defend themeetvee should be punished immediately as 
according to the rigour of war, aifd their houses demolished or burnt ; 
that if the city of Paris did not restore the king to his full liberty, or refuscii 
to render him the respect due to him, the combined princes rendered per- 
MinaUy responsible for sucli failure, on their heads, to be judged by military 
'"'Ithout hope of pardon, all the members of the national assembly, of 
the department, of the district, of the municipality, and of the national 
guard ; that if the palace were forced or insulted, the princes would take an 
^xemplary and memorable vengcancio, by giving up Paris to plunder, and to 
total destruction. He promised on the contrary, th.it he would engage tc 
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employ the good offices of the confederate princes with Louis XV^'l. in favour 
of the inhabitants of Paris^ and obtain for them the pardon of their errors 
and offences, if they promptly obeyed the orders of the coalition. 

This violent and impolitic manifesto, which disguised neither the designs 
of the emigrants nor those of Europe ; which spoke of a great people witli 
a tone of contempt and in a style of command altogether extraordinary ; 
which threatened it openly with all the miseries of an invasion, and above 
all with despotism and vengeance, roused the spirit of the whole nation. 
This more than any thing else hastened the fall of the throne, and opposed 
the success of the coalition. There was but one wish, one cpr of resist^ince 
from one end of France to the other ; and whoever had not joined in it would 
have been regarded as guilty of impiety towards his country and the sacred 
cause of independence. The popular party, which was thus forced, as it 
were, to triumph, saw no other means than that of annulling the monarchy, 
and in order to annul it, to depose the king. But every individual in tlie 
party wished to arrive at this end in his own way : the Cironde by a decree 
of the assembly ; the chiefs of the multitude oy insurrection. Dunton, 
Robespierre, Camille Desmoulins, Fabre d'Eglantine, Marat, &c. formed a 
displaced faction, who wanted a revolution which should carry them from 
the midst of the people into the assembly and the municipality. They were, 
besides, the real chiefs of the new movement which was about to arise, 
thrfiugli the means of the lower class of society, against the middle class, to 
which the Girondists belonged both by their situation and by their habits. 
A division began from this time betwixt those who only wished to abolish the 
court in the actual state of tilings, and those who wished to introduce thu 
multitude in place of it. 

The latter did not relish the delays of a discussion. A^tated with all 
the revolutionary frenzj^, they made ready for an attack of which the prepa- 
rations had been made fur a lung time previous, and openly. Their enter-* 

‘ prise was several times projected and suspended. On the 26th of July an 
insurrection was to have broken out : but it was ill contriv'ed, and Potion 
prevented it. M’hen the Marseilluis federates arrived to join the camp at 
Suissons, the inhabitants of the Fauxbourgs were to meet them, and all were 
to march suddenly upon tlie palace. This insurrection also failed. The ar- 
I'ival of the Marseilluis however encouraged the disturbance of the capital, 
and conferences vtere held between them and tlie federate chiefs at Charenton 
for the overthrow of the tlirciiie. The divisions of the city were in a state 
of great agitation : that of Mauconseil was the first which declared itself in 
a state of insurrection, and it caused this fact to be notified to the assembl}'. 
The dethronement of the king was discussed in the clubs, and on the 3rd of 
August Petiun the mayor came to demand it of the legislative body in the 
] ionic of the commune und the sections. The petition was referred to thu 
extraordinary committee of twelve. On the 8th the question was discussed 
whether La Fayette should be accused : but some remains of courage were 
left in the assembly, the majority of which sustained his cause with warmth, 
and not without some danger to themselves. He was acquitted : but all 
those who had given their votes for him were hissed, pursued and maltreated 
by the populace, on leaving the liall. 

The following day the genenj effervescence was extreme. The constitu- 
tionalists complained of the excesses «if the previous night : they insisted 
that the federates sliould be dent to Soissons, and that measures should be 
adopted to secure the tranquillity of Paris, and the freedom of their delibe- 
rations. The Girondists defended the federates. While this was passing, 
news arrived that the section of the Quinze Vingts had declared that if the 
resolution of dethronement was not pronounced that very day, the tocsin 
•should be sounded at midnight, the drums should beat the yhiirale, and the 
palace should be attacked. This determination had been transmitted to all 
the forty-eight sections, and had been approved of by all, with the exception 
of one only. The assembly summoned the procurator syndic of the depart- 
ment, who stated that he had all the good will that could be deeirc*d, but 
that he wanted }iower ; and the mayor, who replied that at a moment wl^n 
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the sections had resumed their sovereignty, he could exercise no influence 
over the people but that of persuasion. The assembly then separate with- 
out having resolved upon any measure. 

The insurgents fixed the day for the attack on the palace for tlie 10th of 
August. The chief place of assemUing was in the Fauxbourg Saint Antoine. 
In the evening after a very stormy meeting, the Jacobins proceeded thither 
ill a body : and the insurrection was then organized. It was determined to 
annul the department : to dismiss Pdtion, in order to free him from the du- 
ties of his place and from all responsibility : and lastly, to replace the general 
cuundl of the commune by an insurrectionary municipality. The agitators 
went lit the same time through all the sections of the Fauxbourgs and into 
all the barracks of the Breton and Marseillois federates. 

The court had been for some time apprized of the danger, and had put 
itself into a state of defence. Perhaps at this movement the kii^ thought 
he might not only make a resistance but even re-establish himself entirely. 
The interior of the palace was occimied by the Swiss guards, to the number 
of eight or nine hundred : by officen of the disbanded guard, and by a troop 
of gentlemen and royalists, who had assembled there, armed with pistols, 
sabres, and swords. The commander of the national guard. Mandat, hail 
marched to the palace with his staff to defend it ; and had given orders to 
the battalions the most attached to the constitution to take arms, 'fhe mi- 
nisters were also with the king : the syndic of the department had gone 
thither, and Petion had been sent for to inform the court of the state of 
Faris, to obtain his authority for repelling force by force, and for the sake of 
keeping him as a hostage. 

At midnight a sliot was heard, the tocsins sounded, the gtnirale was bent, 
the insurgents assembled and ranged themselves : the members of the sec- 
tions annulled the municipali^, and named a provisional council for the com- 
mune, which went off to the Hotel de Ville to direct the insurrection. On 
the other side the battalions of the national guard marched up to the palace, 
niid wore placed in the courts and at the principal posts, with tlie gendarmerie 
on horseback, while the Swiss guards and the volunteers guiirded the apart- 
nients. The palace was defended in the best manner. 

In the mean time several deputies awakened by the tocsin, had liabtcned 
to the hall of the legislative body, and bad opened a discussion at which 
A’erguiaud presided. Upon hearing that Pctioii was detained at the T uileries, 
and that he wished to be dismissed, they summoned him to the bur of tlie 
assembly to give an account of the state of Paris. On rcccit ing that order, 
be was released at the palace: he appeared before the .issembly, who restored 
him to his functions: but he had scarcely reached tlie Hotel de Ville, w-heu 
he was put under the guard of three hundred men, by order of the new coin- 
111 une. The latter w'ho wished for no other authority, in such a day of dis- 
order, than the insurrectionary authorities, sent for tfie commanilaiit Mandat 
to give an account of the preparations at the palace. Mandat liesilated to 
obey, but not knowing that the municipality w'as changed, and his duty bind- 
ing him to obey its orders, he set out for the Hotel de Ville. On entering 
he saw new faces, and he grew pale. He was then accused of having autho- 
rized the troops to fire on the people ; he hesitated, was sent to the abbey, 
and as he left the hall, the multitude assassinated him on the steps of the 
Hotel de Ville. The commune then .gave the command of the national 
guard to Santerre. 

The court thus found itself deprived of its ntost resolute and influential 
defender. The presence of Mandat and the order he had rec-eived to employ 
Ibrce in case of need, were necessary to induce the national f^ard to ^ht. 
The sight of the nobles and the royalists had greatly cooled their enthusiasm. 
Mandat himself before his departure had entreated the queen to dismi^ that 
troop, which was regarded as a troop of aristocrats : but she replied with 
asperity—** These gentlemen are come to defend us, and we count upon 
"them." A division had already arisen among the defenders of the pahice 
''hen LfOuis XVI. reviewed them at five o'clock in the morning. He 
^*001 over the soldiers at the interior posts, all of w’honi were animated with 
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the livelient zeal : he was followed by Madame £lizabet]i> the dauphin and 
the queen, whose Atufriau tip and eagU-note^ which toat fuller than ueuml, 
gave her an air of great majesty. The kinff was very melancholy : 1 will 

not," said he, sepfirate my cause from that of my good citizens, we will 
'' save ourselves or perish together." 4ie next des^nded into the courts 
followed by some general officers. As soon as he arrived, the troops began 
to move ; the cry of Vive le rot / was heard, and was repeated by the national 
guard : to which the artillery and the battalion of the red cross replied by a 
shout of Kfve la nation ! At the same moment arrived two new battalions 
armed with guns and pikes, who as they filed off before the king to take their 
station on the terrace of the Seine, cried out, Vive la nation I Vive lotion ! 
The king continued the review, not without being affected by this sad omen. 
He was received with the strongest demonstrations of attachment by the 
battalions of the Filles Saint Thomas, and of the Petits Feres, w'ho occupied 
the terrace which runs along the palace wall. While he was crossing the 
garden to visit the posts of tlie Font ^oumant, the battalions with pikes 
pursued him with the cry of , — Dttwn with the veto 1 Down with the traitor y' 
and when he returned, they quitted their position, placed themselves near 
the Font Uuyal, and pointed their guns against the palace. Two other bat* 
talions posted in the courts followed their example, and placed themselves 
on the square of the Carrousel in a menacing attitude. 1 he king on his re- 
turn to the palace was pale and cast down ; and the queen said, ** All is over ; 

that kind of review has done more harm than good." 

While all this was passing at the Tuileries, the insur^pents were advancing 
in several columns : they had passed the whole night in uniting and orga- 
nizing their forces. In the morning they forced the arsenal and distributed 
the arms among themselves. The column of the Fauxboura Saint Antoine, 
which was about fifteen thousand strong, and that of the Fauxbourg Saint 
Alarceau, consisting of about five thousand, had begun their march at five in 
the morning. The crowd increased on its passage. A troop had been placed 
by the directory of the department on the Font Neuf, in order to prevent 
the junction of the assailants from the two sides of the river ; 'but the com- 
mune ordered it to quit that post, and the passage of the bridge was now 
free. The advanced guard of the Faiixbourgs, composed of the Marseillois 
and Breton federates, had already issued from the Rue Saint Honord, had 
ranged itself in battle array on the Fiacre du Carrousel, and pointed its can- 
non against the palace. It was at this moment that the procurator syndic, 
Kcederer, who had not quitted the Tuileries during the whole night, pre- 
sented himself to them, and stated that it was impossible that such a multi- 
tude could have access to the king, or to the national assemblv ; and recom- 
mended them to name twenty deputies and charge them with their demands : 
1>ut to this suggestion they refused to listen. He then addressed the national 
troops, nud read to them the article of tlie law which enjoined them in case 
(»f attack to repel force by force : but a very small portion only of the nu- 
lional guard appeared disposed to this, and the gunners made no reply but by 
discharging their cannons, llcederer, seeing that the insurgents were every 
where successful, that they were masters of the commune, that they disposed 
of the multitude and even of the troops, returned iu all haste to the pmace, 
at the head of the executive dimtory. 

I'he king was holding a council witn^fae queen and ministers. A municipal 
officer had just spread an alagm by stating that the columns of the insurgents 
were approaching the Tuileries. "Well — and what do they want said 
July, the keeper of the seals. " The dethronement of the king," replied the 
officer. Let the assembly pronounce the vote then," added the minister. 

" But after the dethronement," said the queen, “ what is to happen ?" The 
inunicipsd officer bowed, without answering. At the same moment Rcedcrer 
entered, who augmented the consternation of the court by announcing that 
the danger w'bs extreme : that the bands of the insurgents were intractable, 
that the national guard was not to be trusted, ana that the royal family 
w ould ex]» 08 e itself to infallible ruin, if the members of it did not place thcmi- 
:'>elves in the midst of the legislative assembly. The queen at fii>t i't'jcr.tod 
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thi« ad Tice with the utmost scorn. " I would rather/' said she, be nailed 
«< to the walls of this palace than leave it/’ Then addressing herself to the 
kiiur and presenting him with a pistol : “ There^ sir,” said she^ “ now is the 
moment to show your courage/ The king remained silent. '' You wish 
*'^en madam/’ added Roederer, *to render yourself responsible for the 
death of the king, of yourself, of your children, and of all who are now as- 
" sembled in this palace to defend you.” These words decided the ki^ : he 
arose to go to the assembly, and the queen followed him ; in d^arting he 
Mid to Uie ministers and to the decoders of the palace, — ‘^Gentlemen, 
thert is no longer any thing to be done here.” Accompanied by his family 
and some persons belonging to his household, Louis XVI. crossed the garden 
of the Tuueries in the midst of two lines of Swiss guards and battalions of 
the Filles Saint Thomas and Petits Peres ; but when he arrived at the gate 
of the Feuillants, an immense multitude crowded the passage, and refused to 
give way before him. His escort had much trouble in conducting him to the 
ball of the assembly, where he arrived amidst the abuse, threats, and voci* 
ferations of the multitude. * 

A justice of peace who preceded the king came to announce his arrival to 
the fegislative body, which was deliberating at this moment on the propriety 
of dispatching a deputation to the palace. The members who sat nearest 
the door immediately went out to receive Louis XVI. “ Gentlemen,” said 
the king on entering the hall, 1 am come among you to prevent the com- 
" mission of a great crime. 1 shall always consider myself Md my family 
“ in safety while we are in the midst of you .” — “ Sire,” replied Vcrgniaud, 
who was in the chair, you may count upon the firmness of the national 
** assembly : its members have sworn to die in support of tlie rights of the 
people and of the constituted authorities.” The king then tcK^ a seat by 
the side of the president. But Chabot recoUectir^ that the assembly could 
not deliberate in presence of the king, Louis XVI. passed with his family 
and his ministers into the box of the reporters of the assembly, which was 
behind the president, and from whence all that passed could be seen and heard. 

After the departure of the king all motives to resistance had ceased. Be- 
sides, the m ea n s of defence themselves had diminished with the departure of 
three hundred Swiss, and three hunilred national guards, who had escorted 
Louis XVI. The gendarmes had quitted their posts amidst cries of Vive la. 
nation / The national guard was disposed to take part witli tlie assailants. 
But the enemy was in sight ; and though the cause of combat existe^ no 
longer, the combat itself did imt tlie less take place. The columns of the 
insurgents surrounded the palace. The Marseillois and the Bretons, who 
occupied the first line, had forced the royal gate of the Carrousel, and pe- 
netrated into the courts of the castle. They had at their head an old soldier 
named Westermann, a very courageous and resolute man, and the friend of 
Hanton. He ranged his troop in tlie order of battle and advanced towards 
the artillery^ who at liis desire, joined tho Marseillois with their cannon. 
The Swiss guards stood at tlie windows of the palace in motionless attitudes. 
The two troops stood for some time eying each other, without beginni^ the 
attack. Some of the assailants even advanced in token of brotherhood, and 
the Swiss guai’ds threw cartridges from the windows in sign of jieace. 
even penetrated to the vestibule, where they found other defeiiclei’s of the 
palace. A barrier separated the paigties. fhere it was that the combat 
began ; but it is impossible to say on which side the aggression was nrst of- 
fered. The Swiss guards then opened a destructive fire upon the insiirgonts, 
who soon dispersed. The square of thejCarrousel was soon cleared. But 
the Marseillois and the Bretons speedily returned with renewed force : tho 
Swiss guards were cannonaded and surrounded ; and after holding out as long 
as they could, they were defeated, pursued, and exterminated. It was no 
kinger a combat but a massacre; and the multitude gave themselves up in 
the palace to all the excesses of victory. 

The assembly was during this time in a state of lively idarm. The hrst 
reports of the cannon had spread consternation among them. As ine ais- 
ebarges of artillery grew more frequent, their agitation redouiileo. At one 
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moment the memhers of the assembly gave themselves up for lost. An offi. 
cer entered the hall precdpitately coring out, To your places. Legislators ! 

the hall is forced.*' Some deputies rose up to leave the assembly. ** Noj 
^ no,** cried the others, ** this is our post.** The tribunes then sliouted. 
The national atiemhly for eoer /*' andHhe assembly returned the shout by 
crying, Tha nation for ever !*’ At last shouts were neard without of Fip. 
'' tory ! victory !” and the fate of the monarchy was decided. 

The assembly immediate!;^ issued a proclamation for the purpose of re- 
storing tranquillity, and conjuring the people to respect justice, their magis. 
trates, the rights of man, liberty and equality. But the multitude and its 
chiefs had the entire power, and were determined to exert it. ThS new 
municipality presented itself to the assembly, claiming the recognition of its 
powers. It was preceded by three banners, on which were inscribed the 
words, " Owr Country — Liberty — and Equality/’ The harangue of its mem. 
bers was imperious, and concluded by demanding the dethronement of the 
king and a national convention. Deputations succeeded each other, and 
expressed the same wish, or rather, to use a more appropriate phrase, they 
all communicated the same order. *i'he assembly found itself constrained to 
yield. Nevertheless, it was reluctant to take upon itself the dethronement 
of the king. Vergniaud mounted the tribune in the name of the committee 
of twelve, and said : “ 1 come to propose to you a very rigorous measure ; 
** hut I leave you to judge how important it is that you should immediately 
** adopt it.'* This measure consisted in the convocation of a national con- 
vention ; in the dismissal of the ministers, and the suspension of tlie king’s 
authority. The assembly adopted it unanimously. 'J'he Girondist ministers 
were recalled ; the famous decrees were put in force ; and commissaries 
were sent to the army to ensure their fidelity. Louis XVJ. to whom the as- 
sembly had at first assigned the Luxembourg as a residence, was transferred 
to the Temple, as a prisoner, by the all-powerful commune, under the pre- 
text, that it was impossible without taking such a step, to be sure of his 
person. At length, the 23rd of September was fixed for the opening of the 
extraordinary sitting, which was to decide the fate of the monarchy. Bui 
the latter bad in fact ceased on the 10th of August — that day which w'ltnessed 
the insurrection of the mob against the middle classes and the constitutional 
monarchy, ns the 14th of July had seen the insurrection of the middle classes 
against the privileged orders and the absolute powers of the crow'n. The 10th 
of August witnessed the first commencement of the dictatorial and absolute 
power of the revolution. As circumstances became more and more difficult, 
there arose a great struggle, which required an increased energy ; and that 
energy, misdirected because popular, rendered the dominion of the lower 
classes uneasy, oppressive, ana cruel. The question then changed its 
nature altogether ; it had no longer for its end general liberty, but the pub- 
lic safetv ; and the conventional period, from the end of the constitution of 
1791, till the time when the constitution of the year 111 . established the 
directory, was only a long campaign of the revolution against parties, and 
against Europe. It was scarcely possible that it should have been other- 
wise. ’rhe revolutionary movement once established,** says M. de Mais- 
tre,(l) France and the monarchy could only have been saved by jacobin- 
** ism. — Our posterity, who will be sufficiently indifferent about our suffer- 
ings, and who will dance ifpon ouf graves, will laugh at our ignorance ; 
they vrill easily console tl^emselves for the excesses which we have wit- 
nessed, and which have preserved the integrity of this fine kingdom." 

The departments approved of tiie events of the 10th of August. The 
anny, which was always somewhat slower to feel the influence of the revolu- 
tion, was still royalist and constitutional ; nevertheless, as the troops were 
subordinate to the parties, they would necessarily submit without difficulty 
to the prevailing opinion. The generals of the second rank, such as Du- 
mouriez, Custines, baron Kellermann, and Labourdonnaie, were disposed to 
approve the recent changes. They had not yet taken any side, but they 
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tIiOughLa revolutiun of this kind would procure them advancement. It was 
nottmiis ^ith the g^enerals^-in-chief. Luckner was uudecidedj between the 
insurrection of the 12th of Aug^st^ which he styled a little accident that had 
occurred at Paris, and his JrientQuVL Fayette. The latter^ the chief of the 
constitutional party, attached to his oath in the minutest points, wished still 
to defend the fallen monarchy, and a constitution which no longer existed. 
He was at the head of thirty thousand men, who were attached to his cause 
and to his person. His head-quarters were near Sedan. In his plans of 
resistance in favour of the constitution, he joined the municipality of that 
towQ, and the directory of the department of Ardennes, in order to establish 
a civil centre, round which all the departments might r»dly. The three 
commissaries, Kersaint, Antonclle, and Peraldy, sent by the lepslative to 
his army, were arrested and imjirisotied in the tower of Sedan. The motive 
asssigned for that measure was, that the assemUy, haviny been made to act 
** upon compulsion, the members who hiul accepted such a mission could only 
** be the chiefs or the insirume^its w/* the faction which had subjugated the 

national assembly and the hinyf 7’he troops and the civil authorities 
afterwards renewed their oath of' fidelity to the constitution, and La Fayette 
endeavoured to widen the circle of the insuiTection of the army against the 
popular insurrection. 

Perhaps at this moment general La Fayette thought too much of the past, 
of the law, and of the oaths which had been generally taken, and not enough 
of the truly singular situation in which France then stood. He saw only 
the dearest hopes of the friends of liberty destroyed, the invasion of tlie 
state by the multitude, and the Jacobin reign of anarchy ; but he did not 
see the fatality of a situation which rendered indispensable the triumph of 
these last comers of the revolution. It w'as scarcely possible that the middle 
class, which had shown itself strong enough to throw down the monarchy, 
and vanquish the privileged classes, but which had reposed since that vic- 
tory, could repel the emigrants and the whole of Europe. For this a new 
movement^a new faith, w'ere required; there was wanting a numerous, 
fresh and ardent class, which should regard tlie 10th of August with the 
same enthusiasm as the middle class regarded the I4tlt of July. This class 
La Fayette could not join ; he had opposed it under the constituent assem- 
bly, in the Champ-dc-Mars, before aiiu after the 20th of June. Ho could 
neither continue to act his former part, nor defend the existence of a party, 
which had justice on its side, though events w'ere against it, without com- 
promising the fate of his country, and the results of a revuJutuin, to which 
lie was so sincerely attached. His resistance, if farther prolonged, would have 
produced a civil war between the army and the people, at a moment when it 
was not clear that the union of the efforts of all would be bufiicient to with- 
stand the invasion of foreigners. 

It was now tlie 19th of August, and the army of invasion, which had left 
C^oblentz on the 30th of July, marched up the Aloselle, and advanced upon 
that frontier. The troops were disposed, in C/Onsideratioii of the general 
danger, to return to their obedience to the national assembly ; Luckner, who 
had at first approved of the conduct of La Fayette, now retrat;ted with teare 
and oaths betore the municipality of Mentz ; and La Fayette himself felt 
that he must yield to a destiny too powerful te be resisted. He quitted his 
army, taking upon himself the whole responsibility of that insurrei-tion. Ho 
was accompanied by Rureuu de Pusy, Latour-Mrthbourg, Alexander Lamoth, 
and several officers of his staff. He di];pcted his steps across the enemy’s 
posts towards Holland, purposing from thence to proceed to the Uiiitwl 
•states, his second country ; but he was discovered by the Austrians and ar- 
reted, together with his companions. In violation of all tlic rights oi na- 
tions, he was treated iis a prisoner of war, and shut up in the prii-oiis of 
Mi^eburg and Olmutz. During four years of the severest captivity, suf- 
Jering all Unds of privations, ignorant of the fate of liberty and of his coun- 
try, and having berore him only a long and discouraging future of imprison- 
joent, he displayed the most heroic courage. He was offered his liberty at 
of a few retractations, but lie preferred reniuining burietl in his 
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dungeon, to abandoiiing, in any one point, the sacred cause which he had 

embraced* i. ^ ^ v 

The lives of few, in^ our time, have been as pure as that of La Fayette ; 
few dharacters have been loftier: few poj^tilar persons have better deserved, 
and longer preserved popularity. After having foi^ht for liberty in America, 
by the mde of Wadhin^n, he wished to establish it as he had done in 
France ; but this grand part could not be acted in that revolution* When 
a nation seeks its liberty, without being troubled by internal dissensions, 
and when it has only foreigners for its enemies, it may find a deliverer, and 
may produce in Switzerland a William Tell, in the Low Countries, a wince 
of Grange, or in America, a Washii^fton ; but when a people pursues ubertv 
in spite of some among itself, and opposed by others, amidst factions ; such 
a pmple can only produce Cromwells or Buonapartes, who rise into the dicta- 
tors of revolutions, after the struggles and exhaustion of parties. La Fayette 
was the general of the middle ranks, whether at the head of the national 
guard, under the constituent assembly, ^r at that of the army, under the 
Jegislative assembly. He was raised by this class, and with this his part was 
to end. It must bo said of him, that though he may have committed some 
errors, he never had but one object— liberty ; and never employed but one 
means of attaining it— the law. The manner in which, whUe still young, 
he devoted himself to the deliverance of both worlds, his glorious conduct, 
and his invariable constancy, will cause him to be honoured by posterity, in 
the eyes of which, no man, as in party-times, has two reputations, but must 
depend upon his own. , 

The actoi-s in the scenes of the 10th of August were daily divided more 
and more, and could not agree upon the results wnich that revolution was 
to have. That audacious party which had seized upon the commune, de- 
sir^ through the commune to govern Paris; by means of Paris, the na- 
tional assembly ; and through the assembly, France. After having obtained 
the removal of Louis XVI. to the Temple, the party ordered the demohtioji 
of all the statues of its kings, and of all the emblems of roy^ty. I he de- 
partment had formerly exercised a check over the municipality : this was 
abrogated in order to render the latter independent. The law ^^ted cer- 
tain conditions to qualify for an active citizen, which the piurty a^lished by 
a decree, in oriler that tne multitude might be introduced into the govern- 
ment of the state. It demanded at the same time, the establishment of an 
extraordinary tribunal, to try the conspirators of the \0th of August. As 
the assembly did not seem sufficiently pliant, but endeavoured by its pro- 
clamations, to recall the people to more just and moderate sentiments,^ it 
received from the Hdtel-de-ViUe messages of the most threatemng descrip- 
tion. As a citizen," said a member of the commune, “ and as a m^strate 
of the people, 1 come to announce to you, that this night, at midnight, the 
tocsin sh^ sound, and the giniraU shall be braten. The people are tired 
** of remaining unavenged ; dread, lest they rise to avenge themselves. — 
" If before three or four hours," said another, “ the foreman of the jury be 
not named, if the jury be not in readiness to act, the most fearful conse- 
quences await Paris." To avoid these new disasters, the asrembly was 
compelled to appoint an extraordinary criminal tribunal. Tto tribunal con- 
demned a few persons ; but itf appear^ too slow for the wishes of the com- 
mune, who had conceived the most terrible projects. ^ , . « e 

The commune had at it^ head Marat, Panis, Sergent, Duulam, Lenf^t, 
Lefort, Jourdeuil, Collot d’Herb^is, Billaud-Varennes, Tallien, &c. But 
the principal head of the party was at that time Danton, who more than any 
othOT had co-operatcd in the evenU of the 10th of August. During the 
whole of that night, he had been running from the sections to the barracks 
of the Marseillois and the Bretons, and from thence to the Fauxboiirgs. 
He had directed the operations of the revolutionary commune as one of its 
members, and had been afterwards appointed a member for the administra" 

tion of justice. . 

Danton was a revolutionist of the most violent kind. ^ No mews apprareo 
to wrong, .provided they were useful ; and according to his creed, an 
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that was poaaible was lawfuL Danton who has been styled the Mirabeau of 
the popvih^> bore some resemblance to that tribune ai the higher orders : 
he had marked featuresi^ a strong Toice^ impetuous gestures^ a bold style of 
doquence, and a com m a n di n g manner, 'i^eir vices were the same: but 
those of Mirabeau were the vices a patridan^ those of Danton of a demo- 
crat : what was bold in the conceptions of Mirabeau might be traced in Dan- 
ton, but bearing a different character, as beloneing to a different class and 
period of the revolution. Overwhelmed with debts and harassed by wants, 
of an ardent temperament, of licentious morals, and abandoning himself by 
turnfi to his pasdions or his party, he was formidable in his politics when the 
question was how to arrive at his end, but he became indifferent to it as soon 
as it was attained. This powerful demagogue presented a mixture of dis- 
cordant vicesand qualities. Though he hud sold himself to the court he was 
not mercenary : for there are chsiracters which can elevate even a mean ac- 
tion. He was an exterminator without ferocity ; inexorable with regard 
to the mass, but humane and even*generous towards individiia]s.( 1) A re- 
volution in his eyes was a game, in wliich the conqueror if he desired it, 
gained the life of the vanquished. The welfare of his party in his eyes went 
before the law— even before humanity : tliis explains his attempts after the 
loth of August and his return to moderate measures when he lielicved the 
republic firmly established. 

At this period the Prussians advancing in the order of invasion which has 
been already mentioned, crossed the frontier after a march of twenty days, 
'i'lie army of Sedan was without a leader, and unable to cope with forces so 
superior and so well organized. On the 20th of August, Longwy was sur- 
rounded by the Prussians ; on the 21st it was bombarded, and on the 24'th 
it capitulated. On the 30th the enemy arrived before Verdun, surrounded 
it and commenced the bombardment. In case of the capture of Verdun, the 
road to the capital lay open. The taking of Longwy and the near approach 
of so mu<di danger, threw Paris into a state of the greatest agitation and 
alarm. The executive council composed of the ministers, was called to the 
committee for the general defence, to deliberate on the best measures to bo 
taken in so perilous a conjuncture. Some voted for waiting until the enemy 
should appear under the walla of the capital ; otlicrs proposed to retire to 
Saumur. You know," said Danton, when his turn came to spesik, ** that 
** France lies in Paris : if you abandon the capital to our invaders, yc»u give 
up yourselves, and you give up Franco to them. It is in Paris tliat we 
** must maintain our position by all the means that can be devised ; 1 can- 
not consent to the plan which proposes to remove you from it. The wconiJ 
project seems to me equally unadvisable. It is impossible lo think of 
^hting under the walls of the capital : the 10th of August has divided 
loanee into two parties, of which the one is attached to monarchy, wliile 
the other desires a republic. The latter of which, it is useless to diasein- 
** ble, the minority in tne state, is the only one on which you can depend 
" when we come to the combat. The other will refuse to march ; it will 
“ agitate Paris in favour of the foreigners, while your defenders placed be- 
“ twixt two fires, are losing their lives in repelling them. If they fail, as 
“ it seems to me certain they will, the loss of Franco imd your ruin are dc- 
cidod : if contrary to all expectation, they return victors over the couli- 
“ tion, their victory will be a aefeat to you ; for it will have cost you tbou- 
'' sands of brave men, while the royalists, already more numerous than you, 
** will have lost nothing of their streng^ or their influence. My advice is, 
therefore, that in oraer to disconcert their measures, wo mnat friffhteu the 
royalists." The committee which understood the sense of these terriblo 
words, was in consternation. ** Yes ; I repeat,** continued Danton, “ that 
“ we must frighten them." And as the committee seemed to reject by its 
silence and its affright the proposition, Danton entered into arrangements 


(I) At the time when the Commune wii» nieilitating the maseacrci of ^be Snd of 
tember, he Mved nil who enme to him : nnd of bi» own accord be dwcbnrgen rrom 
prieon, Daport, Darnave, and Ch. l.nmctli, who were in some shape his personal an- 
^^nists. 
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with the commane ; he wished to repress his enemies by means of terror; 
and to engage the multitude^ hy rendering itself his accomplice^ to leave the 
revolution no other hope or refuge, but in victory. Domiciliary visits were 
performed with the most melancholy aitd imposing accompaniments : and 
H great number or persons were imprisoned on the ground of their rank, 
their opinions, or their conduct. These unfortunate persons were mainly 
selected from the two dissident classes of the clergy, and the nobility, who 
were accused of conspiracy under the legislative assembly. All the citizens 
who were fit 'to carry arms were enrolled in regiments in the Champ-de- 
Mars, and were sent off on the 1st September to the frontier. The pdnirale 
was beaten, the tocsin sounded, and cannons fired : and Danton, presenting 
himself to the assembly to detail the measures which had been taken for the 
preservation of the country, said : The cannon you hear is not the alarm- 
“ gun : it announces our onset upon our enemies. 'To vanquish them — to 
** lay them prostrate, what is it that we ^require ? The first qualification is 
“ Jioldness — the second Boldness — ^the third Boldness*’ The news of the 
taking of Verdun arrived in the night between the 1st and ^nd of Septem- 
ber : the commune seized that moment when Paris in alarm fancira the 
enemy at the gates, to execute its terrible designs. The cannon was again 
fired, the tocsin sounded, the barriers were closed, and the massacres began. 

The prisoners shut up at the Carmelites, at the Abbey, at La Force, the 
Conciergerie, &c., were butchered during three days, by a band of about 
three hundred murderers, under the orders, and in the pay of the commune. 
I'hese men, inspired by a silent fanaticism, ])rostituting to the ends of mur- 
der the sacred forms of justice, sometimes judges, and sometimes execu- 
tioners, seemed less the ministers of vengeance than the performers of a 
labour to be done : they massacred without fury, but without remorse — 
with all the confidence of fanatics, and the obedience of hangmen. If any 
extraordinary circumstances sometimes touched them, and recalled them to 
sentiments of humanity, th^ relented but for a moment and soon resumed 
their cruel work. Thus a few victims were saved ; but these were few in 
number. The assembly wished to put a stop to these cruel massacres, but 
could not. 'fhe ministry was as impotent as the assembly ; the tendble 
commune alone was all-powerful, and directed every thing. Petion, the 
mayor, had been deposed from office. The soldiers who guarded the pri- 
soners durst not resist the murderers, and suffered them to do their work of 
death : the populace looked on as indifferent spectators or accomplices ; and 
the rest of the citizens dared not even venture to discover their horror, 
'riierc would bo room for surprise that a crime so enormous and so long in 
duration should have been conceived, executed, and suffered, if we did not 
know 2 ill that the policy or fanaticism of parties leads its votaries to com- 
mit, and all that fear induces men to support. But the punishment of that 
fearful outrage was visited upon the heads of its authors. The greater num- 
ber of them perished in the tempest they had raised, and by tbe violent 
means they had employed. It is seldom that party-men do not experience 
the fate which they nave made others undergo. 

The executive council, which was directed as to military measures, by 
general Kellermann, sent forwjird the newly-raised battalions to the frontier. 
They had wished to place an able commanding officer on the point chiefly 
threatened ; but tbe choice w^as embarrassing. Among the generals who 
had declared themselves in favour of the lute political events, Kellermann 
did not appear fit for a higher cGmmand than a secondary one, and the 
council contented itself with putting him in the place of the undecided and 
inept Luckner. Cnstine was but little acquainted with the art of war ; he 
was an excellent officer for a bold undertaking, but unfit for the command 
of a great army, on which tlie destinies of France were to depend. The some 
reproach, us to military incapacity, was applicable to Biron, to Labourdon- 
naie, and to others, who were left in their lormer ranks with the troops under 
their command. There remained only Dumouriez, against whom the Giron- 
dists still felt some rancour, and whose ambitious views, his tastes, and his 
character of adventurer, led him to be suspected, even by those who render- 
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ed ample justicje to liis superior talents. However, as lie was the sole gene- 
ral capable of so important a position^ the executive council gave him the 
comm^d of the army of the Moselle. 

Dumouriez had hastened from thi camp of Maulde to that of S^an. He 
assembled a council of war^ of which the general opinion was, that it would 
be adviseahle to retire towards Chalons or Kheims, and to remain covered by 
the Marne. Instead of following this dai^erous advice, wliich would have 
discouraged the army, surrendered Lorraine to the enemy, us well as three 
hishonricks, with a part of Champagne, and laid open the road to Paris, I)ii- 
mounez conceived a project worthy of a man of genius. He saw, that he 
must, by a bold march, direct his troops upon the forest of Argonne, and 
that there they would infallibly stop the enemy. Tliat forest had four out- 
lets, that of Chdtie Populeux on the left, of the Croix aux Rois and Grandpre 
in the centre, and of the Islets on the right, \»l»ich opened nr closed the 
]vassage into France. The Prussiai^s M'ere at a distance of six leagues only, 
and Dumouriez had twelve to get over, as well as liis jdans of occupation to 
conceal, before he could seize upon his position. Me did this in a very bold 
and able manner. Gener^ DUlon, who directed liis corps on the Islets, oc- 
cupied them with seven thousand men: Dumouriez arrived at Grandpre and 
there established a camp of thirteen thousand men : the Croix aux Bois and 
tlie Cheiie Populeux were in like manner taken, and guarded by several 
troops. On this occasion h e wrote to Servan, the minister at war: Vtr~ 

“ dun is taken : I wait the arrival of the Prussians. The camp of Grand- 

pre and that of the Islets are the Thermopyloi of France: hut J shall be 
‘‘ more fortunate than J^eonidas.” 

In that position, Dumouriez was able to stop the enemy, and at the same 
time await the succours which M-ere sent him from all parts of France. The 
battalions of volunteers joined the camps ])itched in the interior, from which 
positions they were sent oflf to join his army after having received the first 
elements of organization. At the frontier of Flanders, Bournonville had 
received orders to advance with nine thousand men to join the right wing of 
the army of Dumouriez at Ilhetel, on the 13th of September. Duval m'hb 
to be at the Chene Populeux on the 7th "with seven thousand men, and K.cl- 
lermann was on his way from Metz on his right with twenty-two thousand 
men to reinforce him. It was only necessary to gain time. 

The duke of Brunswick after gaining possession of V erdun,^ jiassod the 
IVIeuse in three columns. Generjd Clairfait commenced, iiperations on his 
right, and the prince of Hohenlohe on his left. Despairing of forcing Du- 
mouriez to quit his position by attacking him in front, he endeavoured^ to 
dislcalge him from it by assailing him behind. Dumouriez had been so im- 
]irudent as to place all his forces at Grandpre and the Islets, and to have left 
the Chene Populeux and the Croix aux Bois feebly defernlod, which indeed 
were much less important. The Prussians seized tliem, and were on the 
point of dislodging him in his camp at Grandpr^, and comjielling him to^r- 
render. Even after committing that cjipital fault, which annulled the ene^jt 
of his first manoeuvres, he did not despair of his situation. He quitted his 
camp during the night of the 14th of September, passed tlio Aisne from 
which he might have been prevented by the enemy, made a retreat as able as 
his march on the Argonne had been, and succeeded in carrying his entire 
force into the camp of Sainte-Menenould. He had already retanled the 
march of the Prussians on the Argonne, and thB season as it advanced began 
to bring bad weather ; he had only to maintain his position until the arrival 
of Kellermann and Bournonville by whom he was to be joined, and the suc- 
cess of the campaign became certain. 'J’hc troops had become accustom e* I 
to action, and the army amounted to seventy thousand men on the urrivaJ "t 
Bournonville and K.elmrmann, which took place on the 17th of Septeinbc^ 

The Prussian army had foUowed the movements of Dumouriez. On the 
SiOth, it attacked Kellemiann at Valmy, in order to cut off from the Frenc 
army the power of retreating upon Chiilons. The cannonading commenwu 
^annly on both sides. The Prussians next marched in columns up the 
heights of Valmy, in expectation of carrying them. Kellermann also formed 
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hit infantry in columns and gave tliein orders not to fire^ but to wait fur the 
enemy, that they might charge at tiie point of the bayonet. He gave these 
orders amidst cries of '' Vive la Nation /*' and this cry repeated from one end 
of the line to the other, surprised the Piussians still more than the steady 
aspect of the French troops. The duke of Brunswick directed his battalions, 
which were already in some disorder, to retire : the cannonading was kept 
up till evening; the Austrians tried a new attack, but were repulsed. The 
day was gained : and the almost insignificant success of Valmy produced on 
the French troops and throughout franco the effect of the most complete 
victory. * 

From this period also may be dated the discouragement and retreat of the 
enemy. ’'J''he Prussians had engaged in this campaign, as if it had been a 
review, in which l^ht it had been represented to^ 3iem by the emigrants. 
They were unprovided with stores or provisions ; instead of an unprotected 
country, they found daily a more and more vigorous resistance : the con- 
tinual rains had broken up the roads, flie soldiers marched in mud up to 
their knees, and for four days together they had no other nourishment than 
boiled corn. The diseases produced by the muddy water, the want of stores 
and the rain, had occasioned the greatest ravages in the army. The duke 
of Brunswick recommended a retreat, against the opinion of the king of 
Prussia and the emigrants, who wished to risk a battle and seize upon Cha- 
lons. But as the fate of the Prussian monarchy depended upon nis army, 
and tlie loss of that army would be rendered certain by its defeat, the ad- 
vice of the duke of Brunswick prevailed. Negotiations w'ere opened ; and 
the Prussians, relaxing from their first demands, no longer demanded any 
other terms than the re-establishment of the king upon the constitutional 
throne. But the convention had lust assembled, the r^ublic had been pro- 
claimed, and the executive council replied, that the French republic could 
not listen to any propositions until the Prussian troops had entirely quitted 
** the French ten'itories/* The Prussians therefore effected their retreat on 
the evening of the 30th of September, which was feebly opposed by K^ler- 
mann, whom Dumouriez sent in pursuit of them, while he nimself advanced 
to Paris to enjoy his victory and to concert plans for the invasion of Belgium. 
The French troops re-entered Verdun and Longwy ; and the enemy, after 
having traversed the Ardennes and Luxembourg, repassed the Rhine at Co- 
blentz toward the end of October. This campa^m had been marked by ge- 
neral successes. In Flanders the duke of Saxe Teschen had been compelled 
to raise the si^e of Lille, after seven days of a bombardment, contrary, for 
its length and its useless cruelty, to all the usages of war. On the Rhine, 
Ciistine had seized upon Treves, Spire and Mentz ; towards the Alps, gene- 
ral Montesquiou had invaded Savoy, and general Anselme the county of 
Nice. Tiie French armies, victorious in all quarters, had every where as- 
sumed the offensive, and the revolution was saved. 


LETTER XXII. 


Progress of the French Revolution , — Formation of the National Convention, 
September, 1792. — Conies^between the Girondists and the Jtfountainists . — 
Robespierre, — Trial of Louis XVJ,-~^His condemnation and death.-^Re^ 
cember 1792. — January 1793. * 

The national convention met on the 24th of September 1792, at a crisis when 
the dangers of foreign invasion, the predominance of internal faction, and 
the violent effervescence of the passions, left little room for calm deliberation, 
or ^e dominion of reason. In its first sitting it abolished royalty and pro- 
claim^ the republic, both of which were done by acclamation ; and on the 
following day it was ordered, that all public acts should be dated from ^ the 
** first year of the French republic.” Such w'cre the falid effects of the trau- 
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sient sncceiBef of tlie Austrian and PruasLiin armien^ and of the ill-judged 
manifestoei by which they were preceded. They only exasperated a people 
whom they .were intended to intimidate. They hastened the fkll of that 
throne which they came to support^ aaA consoliaated that power which they 
intended to crush. Their object was to re-establish a monarchy — their efforts 
gave birth to a republic. 

To convey to you, my son, a distinct idea of the progress and events of 
the revolutionary war, it is ^uite necessary to attend to the internal state of 
France, and examine the principal factions which at this time agitated the 
convention and the city or Paris. 

From the moment of the deposition of the king, two powerful parties en- 
tered the arena, namely the Girondists, and the Mountainists, and these di- 
vided the convention. Brissot, Petion, Vergniaux and their friends, most 
of them men of eminent talents and of distinjpiished eloquence formed the 
party of the Gironde. Republicans in principle, they had contributed to 
weaken the constitutional throne, biit had taken no part in the cfuisjiirnry 
by w'hich it was overturned. The revolutionists of the 10th of Au'^iipt, 
Danton, Robespierre, Barbaorux, Fabre d'Eglantine, ChHbot,Cuuthon, Col- 
let dTlerbois, and the members of the commune of Paris, assumed the name 
of the mountain. These aspired to reap tlie fruit of their boldness, and 
to govern the republic which they had erected : the Girondists, ht»wevpr, 
M'ished to dispute with them the honour and advantages of that revolution. 
This party was at first supported by the public favour and by the majority (»f 
their colleagues: the party of the Mountain, by intri^e and audacity made 
u]» for its deficiency in numbers and its inferiority also in ])oint of legal in- 
fluence. Thus from the commencement of its sittings, the cunveriticui was 
divided into two parties, whose violent struggles for tlie ascendancy an- 
nounced new convulsions. 

The Girondists and the Mountainisls before constituting the new revolu- 
tion, wished to know to which of their parties it was to belong; and even 
the enormous dangers of their situation could not prevent their mutual 
struggles. They hod more than ever to fear the hostile attempts of Europe. 
One part of the sovereigns having attacked France before the lutli of 
August, there was every reason to believe that the others would declare 
themselves against her after the fall of the monarchy, the deteiiti<»n of Louis 
XVI. and the massacres of September. In the interior, the niiml»pr of the 
enemies of the revolution had augmented. To the jiartisans of the nricieiit 
regime, of the aristocracy and the clergy, were ii.ow joined those of constitu- 
tional royalty> those to whom the fate of Loiii*. XVI. was a subject of lively 
solicitude, and those who did not believe that unbounded liberty was pra«*- 
tituible, especially under the control of the multitude. Amidst so many <ib- 
stacles and adversaries, at a moment wdien even their union would iu>t have 
proved too strong for their opponents, the Girondists .'ind Muuntuinists at- 
tacked each other with the utmost inveteracy. Indeed the two parties were 
incompatible, and the junction of their chiefs w'as hopeless ; so numerous 
were the causes of discord arising from their rivalry of power and the «>ppo- 
bite nature of their designs. 

The Girondists had been forced by events to become republicans. The 
station which was most suitable to them was that of constitutioi»alisls ; 
the uprightness of their intentions, their disTike to the multitude, their re- 
pugnance to violent measures, and especially. the prudence which recom- 
mended only the adoption of what measures were possiole, all combined to rank 
them in this class; but it was not allowed them to remain what they hud at 
hrst declared themselves. They had followed the downM’srd slope, unic.h lc«l 
to the establishment of the republic, and they had by deCTces become acciis- 
tomed to that form of government ; and though they still desired it ardently 
®nd sincerely, they felt how difficult it would be to establish and consolidate 
it. The thing appeared to them grand and splendid ; but they saw that the 
*nen were wanting. The multitude had neither the intelligent^ nor the 
Jiabits lilted to such a mode of administering the public affairs. J he revo- 
lution brought about by the constituent assembly w’as still more legitiiiuitc. 
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becnuse it wns practicable rather than because it was just ; it liad its con- 
stitution and its citizens. But a new revolution^ which called the lower 
classes to the government of the state, could not be durable ; it must neces- 
sarily affect too many interests, and could only have momentary defenders, 
fbr though the lower class might goverif and act well for a time, it could not 
do so always. However it was on this class that the party ou^ht to have 
depended in consenting to this second revolution. The Girondists did not 
do this, and, consequentlv, placed themselves altogether in a false position ; 
they lost the assistance of the constitutionalists, without gaining that of tlie 
democratic party, and thus possessed the voice of neither the higher nor 
lower ranks of society ; and formed a half>party, which was soon overthrown 
because it was without a base. The Girondists, after the JOth of August* 
stood between the middle class and the multitude, as the Monarchists, or 
the party of Necker and Mounier, had done after the 14th of July, between 
the privileged and middle classes. 

The Mountainists, on the contrary, cjp«ircd a r^uMic which should be di- 
rected by the people. The chiefs of their party, offended at the credit wliich 
the Girondists enjoyed, endeavoured to overthrow them, and to seat them- 
selves in their place ; they were less enlightened and less eloquent, but more 
sagacious, more decided, and by no means scrupulous in the means they em- 
ployed. The very extreme of democracy seemed to them the very best form 
of government ; and what they called the people, that is to say, the lowest 
class, was the object of their constant flatteries, and of their most ardent 
solicitude. No party was ever more dangerous or more consistent ; it la- 
boured for those along with whom it was combating. 

At the opening of the conventional sittings, the Girondists occupied the 
right, and the Mountainists the top of the left, from whence came the name 
by which they have been styled. The Girondists were the strongest in the 
assembly : the election in the departments had been generally favourable to 
their party. A g^eat number of the members of the legislative assembly 
had been re-elected ; and all the members who had belonged to the deputa- 
tion of the Gironde, or the commune of Paris, before the lOth of August, 
returned with the same opinions. Others entered the assembly without sys- 
tem, without party, without .'ittachments, and without rancour ; these formed 
what at that time was called the Plain, or the Marais, This part of the 
assembly, which felt no interest in the struggles of the Gironde and the 
Mountain, ranged itself on the side it considered the most just, as long ns 
it was allowed to be moderate, that is to say, as long as its members had n(» 
reasons to fear for their own personal safety. 

The Mountain was composed of the deputies of Paris who had been elected 
under the influence of the commune of the 10th of August, and of some very 
decided republicans in the provinces : it was afterwards strengthened by the 
addition of all whom the circumstances of the time exalted into enthusiasm, 
or whom fear associated with its members. But though inferior in number 
in the convention, it was not on this account less powerful even at that 
period. It reign^ absolute in Paris : the commune was devoted to it, and 
that commune had contrived to make itself the first authority in the state. 
The Mountainists had attempted to govern the other departments of France, 
by establishing between the municipality of Paris, and the other municipali- 
ties throughout the kingdom, correspondence of plans and conduct ; they 
had not however completely succeedeci, and the departments were in a great 
measure favourable to their fidversaries, who cultivated their kindly feelings 
towards them by means of pamphlals and journals sent through the minister 
Roland, whose house was styled by the Mountainists, a bureau tV esprit public, 
and his friends, the Migrates, But besides the affiHation of the communes, 
which sooner or latter was sure to succeed, the Jacobins were affiliated to 
them. This club, which was the most influential, as being the oldest and 
the most genera], chained its spirit with every crisis, without changing its 
name ; it was a kind of frame -work, which w'as always ready for the u^ of 
the ruling parW, who excluded from it all its opi>onents. That of Paris was 
the focus of Jacobinism, and governed the others with almc»st sovereign 
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flvray. The MountainisU liod a complete mantery over these clubs : they had 
xdready banished the Girondists from them by means of denunciations and 
affronts, and had replaced the members helon^n^ to the middle classes bv 
smu-culottes. The only support of the Girondists was the ministry^ M'hJcfi 
|>eiiig opposed by the commune^ ti%is powerless in Paris. The Monntalnists 
disposed on the other hand of all the effective force of the capital, of the 
public mind by means of the^ Jacobins, of sections and fauxbourigs through 
the Mans-culotteSf and of the insurrections through the municipality. 

The first measure of the parties, after having decreed the republic, was to 
oppose each other. The^ Girondists were indignant at the massacroes of Sep- 
temner, and witnessed with horror on the benches of the convention the men 
who had reconunended or commanded them. Two especially of the members 
excited their horror and disgust ; Robespierre, whom they suspected of ns- 

f dring to the tyranny, and Marat, who from the commencement of the revo- 
ution had declared himself in his writing the apostle of massacre. They 
denounced Robespierre with more ^nimosity than prudence : he was not yet 
sufficiently dangerous to incur an accusation of aspiring to the dictatorship. 
His enemies, by reproaching him with designs whicli u'ere unlikely to have 
occurred to him, and which, in any case, it was impossible to prove, them- 
selves augmented his popularity and his importance. 

Robespierre, who afterwards played so liorrible a part in the revolution, 
began now to figure in its principal ranks. Till this time, in spite of all his 
efforts, he had superiors in liis own party : under the constituent assembly, its 
famous chiefs : under the legislative Brissot and Petion : in the events of the 
loth of August, Danton. On all these occasions he had constantly declare'! iiim- 
self against those whose fame or popularity offended him. Amidst the cele- 
brated personages of the first assembly, being unable to renderhimself remark- 
able in any other way than by the singularity of his opinions, he had figured as a 
^'iulent reformer : in the second, he appeared as a constitutionalist, because 
liis rivals w^ere innovators, and he had harangued in favour of peace at the 
Jacobins* club, because his rivals were clamorous for war. After the lOtli 
of August, lie endeavoured, in this club, to destroy the Girondist party, and 
to supplant Danton^ always associating the cause of his vanity to tnat of the 
multitude. This man, whose talents were but of an ordinary kind, and 
whose disposition was vain, owed to liis inferiority his late appearaniu: on the* 
stage, M'hich in revolutions, is always a great advantage ; nis ardent sedi- 
love kejit alive his constant aim at the principal rank in the revolution, and 
led him to work wonders to obtain it, and to veiitiiro evci y thing to main* 
tain himself there. Robespierre had all the qualities of a tyrant : a mind 
which was without grandeur, but which, nevcrthele>s, was not vulgar: the 
advantage of having but one passion, the external appearances of juitriotisni, 
a deserved reputation for being above corruption, an austere life, and an in- 
clination for blood. He was a living proof, that, amidst civil troulilcs, it is 
not bv means of talents, but conduct, that political successeK are gained : 
and that obstinate mediocrity is more powerful than the irregularity of gc* 
nius. It must also be allowed that Robespierre possessed the sup]iort of an 
immense and fanatical sect, of which he had demanded tlie government and 
maintained the principles, since the dose of the constituent assembly. 
That sect derived its origin from the IHth century, of which it represent^ 
certain opinions ; it took for its political symbol the absolute sovereignty of 
the Contrat Social of J. J. Rousseau, and in matters of belief the deism con- 
tained^ in the Savoyard Vicar's confession of falMi ; an«i succeeded for a brief 
^pace in realizing them in the constitutiq^i of 1793, and in the worship of the 
Supreme Being, There was, indeed, in the various epoclis of the revolution, 
more system and more fanaticism than is generally believed. 

Wh^her it was that the Girondists foresaw from afar the rule of Robes- 
pierre, or whether they allowed themselves to he seduced by their lesent- 
ment, they accused him of a erime which is the heaviest that can exist in 
republic. Paris was agitated by the spirit of faction ; the Girondista 
wishM to carry a law against those who stirred up disorders and violence,, 
at the same tiine give the convention an indpi>fndrnt strength gathered. 
VoL. III. 2 E 
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from the eiffhty-three departments ; thef even charged a commission^ which 
they Cikiisea to be named^ with the presentation of a report on the subject. 
Ther Mountain attacked this mea4ure bs injurious to Paris ; the Gironde de« 
fended it> declaring at the same tinie that a project of a triumvirate had been 
fornted by the deputation of Paris. The three persons referred tb were 
Miiratj l5anton, and Robespierre^ The latter was attacked by lianie, atid 
denounced by Rebecqui, of Marseilles^ as aspiring to the dictatorships and in 
this he was supported hy Biirbaroux^ one oi the chief actors in the 10th of 
August. But, the accusation against Robespieire was unattended by any 
consequences, and it recoiled upon Marat, who had recommended the a%$ta-> 
toi^ip in his newspaper, called the Ft-icnd of the People, and extolled the 
massacres. When he appeared in his place, to jiiStify himself, the assembly 
«eemed to feel a movement of horror. Down ! down I was shouted from all 
parts. Marat remained unmoved. In an interval of silence, he cried — 1 
liave hi this assemldy a great number of personal enemies." — We are all 
Ko ! all /” — 1 call the assembly to show some sense of shame. 1 exhOrt 
** its members to refrain from these furious clamours and indecent menaces 
against a man who has served them, and the cause of liberty, more than 
they imagine : let them at least listen for once !" This man then explained 
to the convention, Mhich listened as if stupified by his boldness and coolness, 
his opinions relative tO the proscriptions and the dictatorship. For a long 
time he had succeeded in avoiding the public animadversion and the orders 
Of arrest which had beeU published against him. His sanguinaiy publica- 
tions alone appeared, in wnich he demanded the heads of individuals, and 
prepared the multitude for the massacres of September. There is no s]>ecieK 
of folly which may not come into the head of a man, and what is worse, which 
may not be for a moment realized. Murat had several ideas which were nn- 
alterable. The Irevulution had its enemies, and according to him, in order 
to insure its duration, these wel*e to be destroyed ; he thought no means 
more obvious than to exterminate them, and to name a dictator, whose func- 
tions should be limited to proscription : he preached openly these two doc- 
trines without Ci*uelty, but with an ait of cynicism, eqiiwy regardless of the 
rules of decency and'the lives of men, and despising as weak-minded all who 
style4l his projects atrocious, instead of regarding them as profound. The 
revolution has numbered among its actors many more atrocious than he, btit 
none exercised a more fatal indaence upon the period hi which he lived ; he 
depraved the murals of the existing parties, wnich were alrezidy suflicieiitly 
lax, and to him were owing the two ideas which the committee for the public 
safety realised at a latter period, through its commissaries or its gf«A'ernment 
— the extermination of multitudes, and the dictatorship. 

The accusation against Marat led to no consequences, any more than that 
against Robespierre ; the former inspired more disgust, but lete hatred than 
the latter : some regarded him merely as a madman ; others considered these 
debates but as party quarrels, and not as objects of interest to the republic. 
Besidea, it appeared dangerous to attempt the puridcatio/h of the cenvention, 
or to issae a aecree against one of its members : it was a delicate step to 
take. Hanton was not the apdloj^st of Marat. I do not like him/' Said 
he : 1 have had experience of his temper, which is furious, peeviim, and 

** unsocioL But why should we seek in his writings the language of a faction? 
''Is the general agitation to be dlkcribed J:o any cH;her cause than the moveuqjdnt 
'' of the revolution ?" RobespiCrre asserted on his'fnde that he knew yeiV litRe 
of Marat ; 'that previous to tne 10th of August he had held only a'shigie con- 
versation with him ; after which hlasat, of whdse violent opinions he did net 
a pp ro ve, had found his poUtical views so narrow, as to ha\^e published in his 
journal, that he hod neither the vieWs nor the hclldhess of a statesman. 

. Bat it was himself who was the object of geiteral attack, because hh was 
far mbiie dreaded. The drst accusation Of R3M^ui,'and of BuhaiOux, had 
Allied. 'A idtort time after the minist'^ RolfLOd published a repoti on ihe 
state iof Feanoe, and on that of Piiris, in which 'h'e Oohdomned the'hfOs- 
mcres of fileptennier, the encroachments of the cbhUnUiK!, und ihe intr^ues 
of the agitators. '^'When the wisest and moik intrepid defenders uf our 
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liberty/' he, "are rendered odious or suspected, principles of 

rorolt pnd caniag^ ai« op^v prqfessed and applauded jn our assemblies, 
" aud when clamours are raisea against the convention it^f, 1 cannot doubt 
"that partisaoB of the old x^me, or false friends of the people, concealing 
their madness or their wickedndss under the nit'isk of patriotijbm, have con- 
•* ceived the plan of overthrowing the actual system of tiling, in hopes of 
" raising themselves upon its ruins and our corpses, and of tiisting the savour 
of blood, of gold, and of cruelty!" He quoted, as a confirmation of his 
report, a letter, in which the vice-president and the second section of the 
ciyjl tribunal ioibrmed him that he and the most illustrious members of the 
Girondist party were threatened ; that according to the expression of their 
enemies, there must be yet anotlur bleeding ^ and that these men would hear 
of np one but Robespierre. 

At words the latter flew to the tribune to justify himself. No one,'' 

said he, “ foil/ dare to accuse me to mu face “ ** I will,'* cried Lou vet, one (»f 

the most res<dute men of the Gii^nuist party. " Yes, Hobespierre," conti- 
nued he, regarding him fixedly, " it is / who accuse thee /'* Robespierre, 
whose countenance had, till then, been firm, was now moved : he had once 


measured his powers at the Jacobins* %%ith this redoubtable adversary, whom 
he knew to be clever, impetuous, and regardless of consequences. Lou vet 
immediately addressed the assembly, and in an eloquent harangue, he spared 
neither the acts nor the names of his opponents* partisans ; he followed 
Robespierre to the Jacobins, to the commune, and to the electoral assembly, 
where he represented him as " calumniating the most virtuous patriots ; 
" offering the basest flatteries to a few hundred citizens, first called the people 
" of Paris, then absolutely the people, next the sovereign people ; repeating 
" the eternal enumeration of his own merits, his perfections, and his virtues 
" and never failing, after he hud proclaimed the strength, the greatness, and 
" the sovereignty of the people, to protest that he was the people also.*' lie 
described him as hiding himself on the 10th of August, and adterwarils com- 
manding thft conspirators of the commune. He then came to the msissacres 
of September, and cried out, " The revolution of the lOth of August belongs 
“ to us all." He next added, addressing himself to some Mountainists tin* 
commune, But the revolution of theSiid of Septeniber is yours ! it is j ours 
“only! and have you not taken the glory of it to yourselves? They 
** themselves, with ferocious contempt, styled us the patriots ot the 10th ui 
“August ! With ferocious pride they dignified themselves with the title of 
“patriots of the 2nd of September! Well, let that distinction reinain U» 
“ them ; a distinction worthy of the courage peculiar to theni ! Jet it remain 
“ to them for our lasting justification, and for their eternal ciisgrai^ ! 1 heso 

“pretended friends of the people wished to throw upon the pnopJe the hor- 

“rors with which the first week of September was sullied they liave uii- 

" wortliily calumniated them. *i'he people €)f I^aris know' liow to fight, hut 
‘‘ they know not how to assassinate ! I'hey were, indeed, seen in a body l^furc 
“ the p^ce of the Tuileries, on the grand day of the loth of August ; but it 
“ is false that they were seen before the prisons on the liorrible day m the 
“ 2nd of September. Within tlieir walls how many executioners were there f 
“ two hundred, perhaps not even two hundred ; and without them how iii.-iiiy 
“ spectators miimt bo counted, attracted l»y a truly incomprehensible curi- 
“ osity ? The double at most of that numBer. ^ But it is s;iid, it the 
“ did not participate in these murders, why did it not prevent them . Vi hy ? 
“ Because the tutelary authority of Potion was chained up, and Kidund spoke 
“ in vain : because the minister of justice, Danton, spoke not at ail ; bc^uw 
“ the presidents of the forty-eight sections expected requititimis, which the 
“ commandant-ireneral did not issue : because the munici|>al officers, arniyed 
“in their official scprfs, presided at these atrocious executimis.— But the 
“ legislative aesembiy ! — The legislative assembJjr ! Representatives id the 
“ people, ye will avenge it ! The im|>otency to which your predecefc^rs were 
“ reduced, is, even amidst so many crimes, the greatest ol those for wh^ 
“ we must punish the ferocious madmen whom I denounce to you. i nen 
returning to Robesinerre, Louvet represented his ambition, hi> uilrtgue, ruiu 
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his extreme ascendancy over the populace^ and concluded this furious phi- 
lippic by a series of facte, each preceded by the redoubtable formuJa^ 
" Robespierre, I accuse thee!** 

Lou vet descended from the tribune amidst loud applauses ; and Ilobespieire 
rose to defend himself^ pale and assailed with murmurs. Whether from his 
i‘.on/usion^ or from dre^ of the prejudice wliich his adversary's harangue 
might have excited, he demanded a d^ay of eight daj's. At the end of that 
time, he appeared, less as an accused person tlian as a triumphant antago- 
nist : he repelled with irony the reproaches of Louvot, and entered into a long 
apology for his own conduct. It must be allowed that the facts were vague ; 
he had therefore little difficulty in extenuating or disproving them. The 
galleries were prepared to applaud him : and the convention itself, which 
saw in the accusation but a personal quarrel, and which was not afraid, to 
use an expression of Barrere s, of " the man of a day, a small undertaker of 
** tumults,** was disposed to jmt an end to these debates. Accordingly when 
Robespierre said in conclusion : For mjt> part, I shall ademt no personal 
“ measures : I have renounced the obvious advantage of replying to the ca- 
“ liimnies of my adversaries by more redoubtable denunciations : 1 have 
“ therefore chosen to suppress the offensive part of my justification : 1 re.- 
** nounce the vengeance with which 1 should have had a just right to pursue 
my adversaries : I no other revenge than the return of peace, and the 
triumph of liberty !” — he was applauded, and the convention passed to the 
order of the day. In vain Louvet would have replied, the assembly refused 
to hear him : Barbaroux also proposed himself as an accuser, and Lanjuinais 
opposed the order of the day without succeeding in renewing the discussiou. 

'J he Girondists themselves supported it : they had committed a fault in per- 
mitting the accusation, and they committed another in not maintaining it. 
I'he Mountainiste gained the day, since they were not conquered, and Robes- 
pierre was brought nearer the performance of the part &om which he was 
still so far distant. A man very soon becomes, in revolutions, what he is 
believed to be : and the Mountainist party took him for its chief, because 
the Girondists attacked him as such. 

But what was still more important than these personal attacks, was the dis- 
cussion of the means of government, and on the management of the autho- 
rities and of parties. Tlic Girondists failed, not only against individmds, 
but against tne commune. None of their measures succeeded ; they were 
either ill proposed or badly seconded. They ought to have reinforced the 
government, replaced the municipality, maintained their popularity among 
the Jacxibins and giverned them, gained the multitude or prevented it from 
actiiig, and they did nothing of all this. One of their number, Buzot, pro- 

S osedto give the convention a ^ard of three thousand men, drawn from the 
epartments. This proposal, whicli would have at all events preserved the.iri- 
dependence of the assembly, w'as not warmly enough supported to be adopted. 
Thus the Girondists attacked the Mountaiuists without being able to weaken 
them : the commune without subjecting it ; and the fauxbourgs without an- 
nulling them. They irritated Paris by calling in the assistance of the de- 
partments, without after all obtaining it ; thus acting against the rules of 
the most ordinary prudence. 

I'heir adversaries profited ablv by this circumstance. They secretly spread 
a report which could not fail t? compromise the Girondists : this was, that 
they wished to transport the Republic to the south, and abandon the rest of 
the empire. Upon this beg^ the reproach of federalism which was after- 
wards BO fatal. The Girondists despised it, because thej' did not see all its 
daiijgers ; but it was necessarily accredited as their party became feebler, and 
their enemies more audacious. What had given room for this opinion was 
the project to defend the country behind the Loire, and to transfer the go- 
vernment to the south, in case the north was invaded and Paris forced ; and 
next the predilection which they discovered for the provinces, and their fury 
against the agitators of the capital. Nothing is easier than to disfigure anH 
pervert a measure, by chaining the time at which it was first conceived, or 
to find, in expressions of disapprobation against disorders of a city, a design 
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to leaifuc aguinst it all the other cities of the state, j^rcordingly the Giron^ 
dists vrere exhibited to the multitiidp as federalists. \Phile they were de- 
nouncing the commune, and arsing Robespierre and Marat, the Mountain- 
idts caused the unity and indiviMihilityyff the Reyublic to be decreed : this was 
one method of attacking them, and bringing down suspicion upon their party, 
though they supported these propositions with so much eagerness, that they 
appeared to regret not having themselves orinnated them. 

But a circumstance apparently foreign to the debates of both parties, was 
Ktill more favourable to the Mountainists. Encouraged as they already were 
by the failure of the attempts against them made by their antagonists, they 
M-aited only for an OTportunity to become assailants in their turn. The con- 
venthm was wearieu with these long discussions : those of its members whom 
they did not concern, those even in the two parties who did not occupy 
the' principal ranks, felt the necessity of concord, and desired that all 
should occupy themselves with the affairs of the republic. There was an 
apparent truce, and the attention of the assembly was for a moment arrested 
by the new constitution, from which the Mountainist party diverted it, in 
oi^er to decide on the fate of the dethroned prince. To this the chiefs of 
the extreme left were induced by several motives : they did not wish that 
the Girondists and the moderate party of the Rlain who directed the consli- 
tutiimal committee, the one party through Potion, Condurcet, Brissot, Verg- 
iiiaiid and Gensonn4 ; and the other through Barrcre, Sicyes, and Thomas 
Paine, should organize the republic. They would have establL^ed the go- 
vernment of the middle classes, only rendering it somewhat more democratic 
than that of 1791, while they, on the contrary, aspired to erect the mob into 
the governing power. But they could only arrive at their end by gaining 
the ascendancy, and this they c^uld only obtain by prolonging the revolu> 
tionary state of France. Besides the necessity of preventing the establish- 
ment of legal order by a terrible stroke of policy, such as the condenination 
of Louis XVl. which should move all passions, and rally round them all the 
violent partisans, by showing them to be the faithful guardians of the re- 
public, they hoped to draw out the sentiments of the Girondists, who did n(»t 
conceal their wish to save Louis XVI., and thus to ruin them in the o]>inioii 
of the mob. There was doubtless a great number of the Mountainists who 
on tills occasion acted from the most honest motives and purely as repuli- 
licans, in w'hose eyes Louis XVI. appeared criminal as far ns regarded the 
revolution : a dethroned king was dangerous to a rising democracy. But 
this party would have shown itself more merciful if its views hud not ex- 
tended to the destruction of the Gironde, as well as to that of Louis XVl. 

For some time past the public mind had been prepared for the trial of the 
king. The Jacobin club re-echoed to invectives against him : re]H>rtB tlie 
most iniurious to his character were spread ; and his condemnation was de-' 
manded as a security for liberty. The popular societies of the departments 
^dressed the convention to the same effect : the sections presented them- 
selves at the bar of the assembly, and men who had been wounded on the 
loth of August, were marched into the midst of the members trying for 
vengeance on Louie Capet. I-iouis XVI. was no longer indicated but by the 
surname of the ancient head of his race : his title of king was intended to be 
replaced by )iis family name. 9 

Both party motives and iHipular animibsity were united against that un- 
fortunate prince. 'J'hose wiio two months before would have rejected the 
iflea of subjecting him to any other punishment than dcthroiienieiit, were 
now plunged into a state of apathy : so speedily in such a crisis do |»eo|de 
lose their right of holding an opinion ! The discovery of the iron chest alxo'e 
*ill redoubled the fanaticism of the multitude, and increased the weakness i»f 
Ihe defenders of the king. After the lOtli of August there were found, in 
the offices of the civil list, papers proving the secret relations kept up by 
l^mis XVI. with the malecoiiterit priests, the emigrants, and the powers of 
Lurope. In a report dniwn up by order of the legislative assembly, he had 
^ii accused of attempting to betray the slate and overthrow the revolution. 

Hr was reproached witli having written on the 16lh of Apiil, 1791, to the 
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of Clermont, tbat “ if he recovered hi* fortaer p4>«v^, he would re- 
estaibluh the ancient goverument in its form&r ptat^ ; to have propo^ 
the war only to accelerate the march of^ie liberatoFfl : to have corresponded 
with men who wrote to him in this etrsin : " War will force the powers tv 
join against the factious and wicked men who now tyrannize over France^ 
^'in order that their punishment may serve as an example to all those who 
may bo tempted to trouble the peace of empires. You pisy coupt on one 
** hundred and fifty thousand men, composed of Prussians, Airfstripps, and 
Imperialists, and on an armv oC twenty thousand emigrants to have been 
in reality in accordance with his brothers, whose conduct he affect^ publicly 
to disapprove ; '’and lastly, to have constantly ouposed the revolution. 

New proofs were brought in support of all these accusations. There was 
^und at the Tuileries, behind a panel of wainscot, a hole bored in the wall, 
anil elosed by an iron door. This secret place was pointed out to the minister 
Roland, and in it were found a detail or all the plots and intrigues of the 
court against the revolution — ^projecti^tendin^ to strepgthen the oonstitu- 
tioual power of the king with Uie popular chiefs, and to bring back the old 
i^gime with the aristocrats: the manoeuvres of Talon, the arrangements 
i^h Mirabeaii : the accepted propositions of Bouille, and some new intrigues 
framed under the lemlative. This discovery enhanced the general fury 
against Louis XVI. The bust of Mirabeau was broken In pieces at the Ja- 
cobins*, and the convention hid with a cloth that which stood in the hall 
where its sittings were held. 

There had been doubts in the assembly fer some time, whether the prince 
could bo tried ; and whether having been dethroned, he could be any further 
pursued. There was no tribunal which could pronounce sentence upon him, 
no kind of punishment which could be inflicted : accordingly false interpreta- 
tions were resorted to, of the inviolability which had been accorded to Louis 
XVI. in order to condemn him in a legal manner. The greatest error of 
parties, after that of being unjust, is that of not wiahiiig to seem so. The 
committee of legislation charged with a report on the question whether 
Louis XVI. coula be tried, and tried bv the convention, prooounc^ in the 
affirmative. The deputy Mailhe raised his voice against the opinion of his 
inviolability ; but as this opinion had governed the preening epoch of the 
revolution, he pretended that Louis Xvl. had been inviolable as king, but 
not as a private In^viduaL He maintained that the nation which could uut 
lose his guarantee to acts of power, had supplied the inviolability of the mo- 
narch by the responsibility oi his ministers ; but that where Louis XVI. had 
acted as a private individual, his responsibility falling upon no one, he ceased 
to be in viewable. Mailhe thus limited the constitutional s^eguard a<^rded 
to Louis XVI. to his acts as a king. He decided that Louis XVI. might be 
tried, his dethronement not being a punishment, but merel]|r a change of go- 
vernment j^that he should be judged in virtue of the law in the penal code 
r^imtive to traitors and conspirators ; — lastly, that he should be tried by the 
convention, without following the piiooedure of other tribunals; because the 
convention representing the people, the people comprehending the interests 
of all classes, and the interest of all being justice, it w'as impossible that the 
national tribunal could violate justice, and of course useless that it should 
be subjected to its forms, ^ich was the chain of sophisms by means of which 
the committee transformed the cofivention into a tribunal. The party of 
Robe^ierre showed itself mucii more consistent, in urging only reasons of 
state, and rejecting forms os illqpory. 

The discussion commenced on the I3th of November, six days after tb<! 
report of the committee. I'he ptisans of the king's Inviolability, thow^ 
they considered Louis XVI. os guilty, maintained that he could not be tried. 
The principal among these was Morisson : he asserted that the inviolability 
was genend ; that the constitution had provided for much more than the 
secret hostilities of Louis XVI. — ^for an open attack on his .part-— and even 
in this case had decreed only his dethronement ; that the nation had thus, 
as -it were, made him idedge* his sovereignty ; that the du^ of the conven- 
tion was to change the govcriinieiit, and not to try Louis XVI ; that, with- 
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wen tried alreaily : he u condemned, or the republic is nut absolute.” lie 
deannded that the* eonveotion should declare Louis XVI. a traitor to thr 
** french, guiit^ towards kumaniijf, and ooademn kirn /ortkwitk to death tn 
** etrlMS of th€ nuurreetiou.** 

The MountainUts, through their vieient propoaitioiiSj and the popularity 
vhkA they bad out doors, rendered the king's condemnation in some mea- 
sure ine\ itable. By making an extraordinaiv advance before the other par- 
ties, they forced the latter to follow them, though at a distance. The con- 
stitutional majority, composed of a large part of the Girondists, who durst 
not venture to pronounce Louis XVI. inviolable, and of the Plain, decided 
on the motion of P^ion, and against the opinion of the fanatical Mountaia- 
ists, and that of the partisans of inviolability, that Louis XVI. should be 
judged by the convention. 

Robert Lindet then made his report respecting Louis XVI., in the name of 
the commission of twenty-one : the act declaratory of the crimes imputed to 
him was prepared, and the convention ^rdered the prisoner to the bar. Louis 
had been shut up at the temple upwards of four months : he did not enjoy 
his liberty there, as originally contemplated by the legislative assembly, 
when it assigned him the Luxembourg for his residence. The distrustful 
commune guarded him strictly; but he v/as resigned to hia fate, and prepared 
himself for the worst, discovering neither impatience, r^ret, nor resent- 
ment. He had no other attendant but a single servant, Cl^y, who was at 
the same time the attendant of all his family. During the first months of 
his detention, he had not been separated from the latter, and he e^merienced 
some consolation from the society of his family : he encouraged and consoled 
his wife and sister ; he ofiiciated as preceptor to the youi^ dauphin, and 
diow^ him the example of the behaviour of a man in misfortune, and an 
imprisoned sovereign. He read a great deal, and particularly in the History' 
of England by Hume ; he there found many instances of deposed kings, and 
one among others condemned by the multitude. It is very natural for us to 
seek for fates similar to our own. But the consolations he found in the 
society of his family were not of long duration : he was separated from them 
aa soon as the question of hia trial was agitated. The conmiune wished to 
prevent the prisoners from concerting together their justification ; and the 
Murveillanee exercised towards Louis XVI. became every day more exact and 
more severe. 

In the meanwhile Santerre received orders to conduct Louis XVI. to the 
bar of the convention. He went to the temple, accompanied by the mayor, 
who communicated to the king his mission, and asked if he would consent to 
go down to the convention. Louis hesitated a moment, and Uien said, 
*' This is only another piece of violence ; to this also I must yield.” Accor- 
dingly he resolved to appear before the convention, whose power he did not 
refuse to acknowledge, as Charles I. did that of his judges. As soon as his 
approach was announced, Representatives,” said Burrere, “ you ase now 
“ about to exercise the right of national justice; let your manner be coii- 
** formable to your new functions.” Then turning towards the tribunes, 

Citizens,” said he, romemher the teiTible silence w'hich accompanied 

Louis when he was brought back from Varennes — a silence whicli was the 
** precursor of the judgment of kings by the nations.” The counte n a nc e of 
Louis, on entering thenall,*wa8 firpi and manly, and he looked round upon 
the assembly, wiw an air of resolution. As he' stood at the bar, the presi- 
dent said to him, with a filtering voice, ^uis, the French nation accuses 

you : you are now about to hear the reading of the act declaratory of the 
*' ehaiges. Louis, sit down.” A seat had been placed for him ; he sat down. 
During this long interrogatory^ he discovered groat calmness and presence 
of mind. He replied to each question with readiness, and generally in a 
touching and triumphant manner. He replied to the reproa^es addressed 
to him rdativo to his conduct anterior to the 1 4th of July, by remin^ng the 
assembly tl|at his power was not then limited ; — ^before the journey to Va- 
rennes, oy the decree of the constituent assembly, which had declared itself 
satisfied with his answers; — lastly, before the 10th of August, by throwing 
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th« re«poiwibility of all the public arts upon the miiiisterfi, and denying all 
the secret intrii^es whioh had been attributed to him. These denials did 
not destroy, in the eyes of the convention, iacts of wliicli the greater number 
were prov^ by papers in ^e handwriting, or bearing the signature, of Louis ; 
but ho made use of the right whidh is common to every accused person. 1 1 
was on this principle that lie denied the existence of the iron chest, and of 
all the paMrs which had been presented to him. Louis XVI. appealed to 
a law of B^eguard, which the convention did n<»t acknowledge, and the con- 
vention wished to assure itself of the counter-revolutionary attempts, which 
Louis XVI. refused to avow. 

when Louis XVI. returned to the temple, the convention debateil on I he 
demand he had made of a defender. It was in vain that some iMmni- 
tainists opposed the motion ; the convention detemiineil that Louis X\’l. 
should have a counsel. He himself had mentioned I'anrct and Tronchet : 
the former refused. It was then that the venerable ^laLeslierbes offered 
himself to the convention to defend Louis XVI. “ 1 have been twice 
“ called (^wrote ^lalesherbes^ “ to he counsel to him who was once my mus- 
ter, at a lime ^when these functions were ambitiouslv sought by everv 
“ one ; 1 ow'e him the same service when tliese functions are rnnsidered 

dangerous by many. His demand was acceded to. Louis XVI., in his 
state of abandonment, was touched by this proof of devotion to liis cans**. 
When Male^erbes entered his chan-.ber, he went up t*» liim, embraced him, 
and said, The sacrifice^ you make for me is so much the more generous, as 
* own life without a chance of saving mine.” iVlalcsherbes 

and Tronchet busied themselves with liis defence uninterruptedly, and joined 
to their number M. Deseze. They endeavoured to reanimate the king's 
courage, but they found him very little disposed to hope. “ They will take 
my lifej of that 1 am sure: but no matter; let us busy ourselves with 
our process as if I were sure of gaining it : indeed, I s/ta/l gain it ; f<»r the 
memory I leave behind me will be spotless/' 

I the defence arrived. The speech was pronounced 

bv M. Deseze. ^uis was present; the utmost silence reigned in the asseni- 
* n gralleries. M. Deseze urged in favour i»f the accused monarch 

all the considerations of 'justice and innocence, lie urged the iriviolabilily 
which had been accorded to the king. He insisted that as a king he could 
not be tried; and that, as accusers, the representatives of the people could 
not be his judges. In this he advanced nothing which had not been main- 
tained by a part of the assembly.- But he juiiici pally directed tlie attention 
of the audience to the juBtiheation of Louis XVI., and attributed to liini 
intentions that were constantly ]iure and iiTeproacliable. He ended by these 
closing and solemn words : “ Listen first wliat fame wHI say to history — 
ascended the throne at the age of twenty, carried with him 
there an example of morals, of justice, and of oeoonomy : lie had no weak- 
nesses, no corrupting passions, and he was the constant friend of the 
people. The people desired that a disastrous impost should he abolished, 
Louis abolished it ; the people asked for the abolition of servitudes, 
„ Louis destroyed them ; tliey demanded reforms, he consented to them ; 

f wished to change the Jaws by which they were governed, he agreed 
„ ; the people required thaj some millions of people should 

tf their rights, and these he surrendered to tliem ; the people asked 

« liberty, and he gave it to them. No one can dispute that Louis hwi 
•' of preventing the demands of his people by making these sacri- 

„ “®®® i he it is whom it has been proposed to . . . Citizens, 1 caunot 
I pause before history: remember that history will judge your 
and that her's will oe that of ages to come.” But the |»absions 
J!®*®niWy were deaf, and incapable of all foresight, 
ine Girondists were demons of saving Louis XVI., but they dreaded the 
of rojfalisrn, which already began to be addressed to them by the 
Inuring the whole tfial their conduct was extremely waver- 
’'®il^her ventured to pronounce for or aminst the accused, and their 
““®®wi<m ruined themselves without serving liim. At lliis moment liis 
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raiiMj which was no longer the cause of his throne, but of bis life, was their 
own. It was to he flecided by an -act of justice, or by an act of violence, 
^vhether the nation sliould return to the lefpd rt^gime, or whether the rero* 
Jiitionary Hystem were to be prolonged. The triumph of the Girondists, or 
the Mountainists, depended on the solution of this question. The latter 
made great efforts. They pretended that a rind adherence to forms was to 
give up the energy which should be displayed by a republic^ and. that the 
defence of Louis XVl. was a course of monarchy addressed to the nation. 
The Jacobins secionded them powerfully^ and deputations came to the bar of 
the convention to demand the death of the king. 

In the mean time the Girondists, who had not ventured to maintain^’the 
king’s inviolability, proposed a dexterous measure for preyentJng the execii- 
tion of Louis XVl., by appealing from the sentence of the convention to t le 
people. The extreme right still continued to protest against the erection 
of the assembly into a tribunal. But the competence of the con vent iou 
having been previously decided on, all effprts were turned in another direc- 
tion. Salles j>ropoBcd to declare Louis XVI. guilty, and to le.ive to tiie 
primary assemblies the application of the punishment. Buzot, fearing that 
in this way the convention would incur the reproach of weakness, was of 
opiiii<iii that it should itself pronemnee the sentence, and ap])eal to the people 
from its own judgment. This advice was strongly opposed by the Mountain- 
ists, and even by a large number of moderate Constitutionalists, who foresaw 
ill the convocation of the primary assemblies all the horrors of a civil war. 
'J'lie assembly had unanimoiisl}'^ voted Louis XVl. guilty; when the question 
of appeal t<» the people was suggested, two hundred and eighty-four vr>tcd 
for, and four hundred and twenty-four against it: ten refused to vote, 'fhe 
ne.vt r[ueKti<in was the ti rrJble one of the punishment to be inflicted. l*arih 
was in the highest state of agitation: the deputies were threatened even at 
the d<N>rs of the assenihly : new popular excesses were looked for, and tiie 
club of the Jacobins echoed to furious invectives against Louis XVI., and the 
party of the right. 'I’Jic Mountainist party, till tJien the weakest in the as- 
sembly, endeavoured to obtiiin a majority bv means of terror, equally de- 
cided, nevertheless, if thej^ did not succeed, to sacriflee Louis XVl. At 
leii^h, after forty hours of nominal appeal, the president Vergniaud said. 

" Citizens, I have now to proclaim the result of tlie scrutiny. W hen justice 
“ has spoken, huinaiiity ought to be heard in turn.” 'i'here were seven hun- 
dreti and tueiity-one voters. The alisulute majority was three hundred anri 
twoiity-one. Sentence of death was pronounced by a majority of twenty-six 
votes. The opinions had beten mixed : the Girondists had voted for sentence 
of dentil-- with a provision of delay, indeed: the greater num^r of members 
on the ri^ht had voteil for his imprisonment «»r exile ; and some Mountain- 
ists voted witli tlie Girondists. .4s soon us the result of the scrutiny was 
-known, the president said, with uii acc*ent of grief — “ I declare in the name 
of the convention, that the punishment it decide^ against Louis Capet m 
y death.” II is defenders appeared at the bar, and seemed deeply moved. 
They endeavoured to recall the assembly to sentiments of pity, in consider- 
ation of the small number of voices by which he was condemned. But the 
<|ue8tiun had been already discussed, and decided. ** Laws are framed only 
** by means of a simple niajoritv,” said a AIountainiKt. Ves,” said a voice, 

** but decrees may be reformed, and the life of a man can never be recalled.” 
Malesherbes wished to speaks but could not. His sobs stifled his voice, and 
the only words that were audible were broken and imploring. His grief 
touchccl the assembly. 1'lie iiirofldists now called fur delay, as a last re- 
source ; but they failed in this ulsti, and the fatal sentence was pronounced. 

Louis expect^ this. When Malesherbes came in tears to announce to 
him his sentence of death, he found him sitting in darkness, bis elbows re«»t- 
ing.oii the table, and in a state of profound meditation. At the noise he 
made in entering, Liiuis XVl. rose, and said, For the last two hours 1 have 
** been endeavouring to discover whether during my reign I could ever ac- 
cuoe nivsidf of deserving from niy subjects the slight«>«t reproach. Well, 

** M. de Alaleslierbes, 1 swear to you, in all sincerity of heart, and as a men 
about t«i njipcMi- hefure tJod, that 1 ha%e c<>ii-«tautJy d‘'-ired the welfare of 
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my people, and never formed a wish that was contrary to tlieir happiness." 
Malesnerbes endeavoured to persuade him that the delay required would not 
be refused, but Lf>uis would not yield to the hope. He begged Maiesherbes. 
as lie was retiring, not to abandon him in his last moments ; Malesherbes 
j>roinised to return, and did retui^ several times, without ever being able to 
obtain admission to his presence. Louis asked freciuentiy for liim, and was 
grieved that he could not see him again. He received, without emotion, the 
news of his sentence, which was si|^itied to him by the minister of justice. 
He asked three days to prepare himself for appearing before God ; ho re- 
quired besides to be assisted by a priest, wlirnn lie named, and to cmnnni- 
iiicate freely with his wife and children. TJie two latter demands only were 
agreed to. 

The moment of the interview was terrible for that unfortunate family , 
and that of their separation more so. I^mis, on quitting them, promised to 
ftee them again next day ; but on entering his chamber, he felt that the trial 
was too CTeat for him, and as lie vyilkcd about the rciom he said to Jiiinstdf— 

*- [ shall not go." This was .is last struggle; he afterwards thougiil of 
nothing but his prepiirations for death. On the night preceding his execu- 
tion, he had a peaceful slumber. On being awaked at tive o'clock by (-Icrv, 
to wh(mi he had given orders to that etfect, he made his hist testaiiuMit. lie 
received the cximmunion, charged Cierv with his last w^urds, and with ail of 
which he was allowed to dispose by will — a ring, a seal, and some hair. Al- 
ready the drums began to beat, and a confused sound of cannons dragged 
along, and human voices were heard. At length Saiiterre arri\ed. ** lou 
are come for me," said Louis ; I only require a moment." He then gave 
hib will to a municinal officer, asked for his hat, and said, in a linn tone ol 
voi<T_, Let us go.' 

'I'lie carriage took an hour to go from the temple to the square of tlic re- 
volution. A double line of soldiers guarded the road, and nu»re than four 
thousand men were under arms. I’aris w-as in glcK>ni. Among the citizens* 
firesent at the execution, there were neither signs of :ipj>rohatioii nor regret 
upparont: all were silent. On their arrival at tite place of e.\ecution, Louis* 
de.scended from the carriage. He moiinied, witli a tirin step, the ladder of 
the scaffold, and received on his knees the blessing of the priest, who then 
s;iid to him, as is generally believed ; ** bon of St. Louis, ascend to hcuvcii ! ' 
il(* allowed his iiands to be tied, though w'ith some reluctance ; and turning 
to the left of the scaffold — “ 1 die innocent," said he ; “ 1 hir^ive my ene- 

mies : and you, unfortunate funiple, " At this moiiierit the signal for 

the drums to beat was given ; the sound of their roll drowned Ins voice, and 
the three executioners seized him. At ten iinnutes past ten he had ceast^d 
to exist. 

Thus jierished, at the age of thirty-nine, after a reign of sixteen years and 
a half, pa.ssed in endeavouring to do good, the best, but w eakest of monarch'*. 
J'he revolution was an inheritance bequeathed to ijini by his ancestors. He 
was more tilted than any of those that preceded him, to jirevent or terminate 
It ; for he was capable of being a reformer before it biiike out, or of being 
a constitutional monarch after iV Ha perished, the victim t>f priKsiuns which 
he did not share; of the passions of those about him, to which he was a 
stran/^r ; and those of the multitude which he liad nut cxciteil. There an* 
few kings who have left behind them so excellent u ineiiiory ; and history will 
«av of him, that with more firmness of mind hq w-ouhl ha\'e been a iiukIcI of 
a king. His execution t(H>k place on the Sflst of January 179.'j, and the 
'^quences of this tragical event were terfible to France, and scarcely lesh sd 
to all Europe— a horrible tyranny and an almost universal war. But we are 
now arrived at the momentous period when Great Britain l>egan to take an 
active part in the troubles which convulsed the continent, and w’e niu.st Ibr 
the present interrupt the narrative, that we may |>ay a little attention to the 
state of matters at home.fl ) 

Ml Iliitoire He la Krt oliil irtii Fraiirsifte, par A. P. -.Qiieliiuei NiHicrft pour 

* Hi»loiri. cl^ie Kecit He itie* lYnU. p.ir .F ». laMnel — ffintoirv Hu dernier Hecnc He J.i 
XfoiiAnhie PrHiKoivr -'.loiiriial He cc qui a i'uur Hu leuiiHc, }••llH,lllf 

*■*11 He l.uui'- X \'J I'.ir .''I f I' 1 ' 
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Jfttrospeclive view of the domeetic affairs of Great Britain from the tcrmU 
natron of the American war to tlw commencement of the JFrcneh Revolu- 
tron.—A.D. 1783—1793. 


The execution of Louis XVI. amoni' many other baneful con9e«|uencea, 
served to pive form and consistency to the wavering politico of the British 
riibinet ; and at the close of the year 1792^ the progress towards hostilities 
with France became too apparent to admit of any reasonable doubt of the 
result. But to trace this important subject in order, it wUl be necessary, my 
son, t<> carry you back to the period of the*ffeneral peace, consequent on the 
war with the Transatlantic colonies,(l) and give you a cursory view of the 
leading events in our history during the interval. 

^ The terms on which the treaty of pacification had been concluded, gave 
rise to very axiimuted discussions in the British senate, and these in ^eir 
turn produced a succession of changes in the executive government. On 
the retirement of lord North, in the year 1782, a now ministry was forme<l 
tipon Whig principles — the principles which placed the Brunswick family on 
the throne of En^and, which brought about the glorious revolution of IG88, 
Jind secured the liberties of the country ; — an event which diffused great joy 
and afforded inexpressible satisfaction to the best friends of the country'. It 
infused fresh vigour into the constitution ; for by combining energy in our 
fleets and armies with a skilful and united administration at homej it opened 
upon public view a prepossessing aspect of the state of our national affairs. 
Uiihajipily, however, for the country, this pleasing prospect was of short 
<lu ration. 'J'he enchanting illusion vanished ; the oolitic^ horizon became 
again beclouded; and storms and tempests, not a little destructive of the 
public weal, succeeded. The marquis of Rockingham, who had been entrusted 
with the formation of this adminiiiistration, and who stood during its short 
career at^he head of it, died on the Ist of July 1782, in the meridian of his 
days, and while he was at the zenith of his political reputation. 

Though by no means distinguished for pre-eminenc« of talent, lord Rock- 
ingham was a nobleman whose character for every public and private virtue, 
though drawn by his warmest admirers, has never been questioned by his 
enemies. He i»ossessod according to the euiogium of Air. Burke, sound 
const itutifuial principles, enlargement of mind, clear and sagacious sense, 
and unshaken fortitude. His rank, his services, and conciliator^^ influence, 
hiid long rendered him the centre of union among the Whigs. The weight 
and influence attached to his reputation, combined with the excellence of^is 
privntu character, and the mild benignity of his manners, all cx>nspired to 
form a ^wwer of attraction which held together the whole ministerial sys- 
tem : and wlieii this ceased to operate, disorder, confusion, and mutual re- 
pulsion quickly ensued. The splendour of the new constellation faded ; and 
in the language of poetry, “ certain stars shot madly from their spheres.” 
His decease occasioned a struggle for powder, of which the baleful efi^ts con- 
tinued to be felt during the remainder of the century. The unrivalled 
talents of Charles James Fox pointed him out to a great proportion of the 
nation the natunil succesMr of lord Rockingham. The king, however, 
using his prerogative of ap|K>inting his own servants, made cdioice of the earl 
of Shelburne. On the demise of the marquis of Rodciag^m, the duke of 
Portlaml was looked up to by the Whigs as their ostensible head ; on whiidi 
ucouiiot he WHS esteemed the properest person to fill the oflice of first lord 
of the treasury. Air. Fut called a meeting of his friends, fur the avowed 
piiqiosc of opposing lord Shelburne’s up|M>intment to the first official situa- 
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cion ; and it was Rgreed at the meetings to solicit his majesty for the norni* 
nation of the duke of ^ Portend to that high station : £ut when Mr. Pox 
waited upon the king with this request^ he heard of a different appointment— 
it had already been conferred on lord Shelburne. The acceptance of Uiis 
high and pre-eminent office on tho part of the latter, without any previous 
communication with his colleagues was considered by the Rockingham party 
Hs equivalent to a declaration of hostility it a as, iii effect, telling them that 
he considered his influence in the cabinet tr» he siiflicieritly strong to enable 
him to stand independent of their support. The result Was that Mr. Fox and 
bird John Cavendish instantly resigned their places, and were folktwed by 
the duke of Portland, as lord lieutenant of Ireland, and several (»ther per- 
sons in office. They were succeeded by carl Tcmide, lord Irrantham, Mr- 
'1'. Townsend, and Mr. William Pitt, who was niaiie chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. The new administration, certainly possessed some title to esteem, 
nor was it destitute of supporters, hut it wanted the confidence of the public ; 
and, if we except the rising genii^s of Mr. Pitt, it was defective in |>arliu- 
mentary talents. 

The truth of this observation was soon put to the test. The conditions 
on which the earl of Shelburne had ratified the treaty of peace, underwent a 
rigid scrutiny in the house of commons — many of the concessions were 
severely censured, and the lavish augmentations of the American boundary, 
with the desertion of the loyalists, ucre particularly inveighed against. In- 
deed so copious were the topics and numerous the speakers on the occasion, 
that the house did not divide till 8 o'clock in the morning, when the minis- 
ters were left in a minority, and lord Shelburne was driven from his post. — 
Mr. Pitt also intimated that he held his place only until a success(»r u as ap- 
pointed. 

During the whole month of March, 178.3, there was a ministerial intrrrry^ 
nvm. But on the 2nd of April, the ** Coalition ministry," mi famed in the 
political history of this reign was formally announced. It was formed by 
the duke of Portland, who was appointed first lord of the treasury ; lord 
North being made secretary of state for the home department, and Mr. Fox, 
secretary for foreign oifairs; lord John CavendiKh was a|»i)oiiitcd chuncellor 
of the exchequer; viscount Keppel, first lord of the aumiralty ; viscrount 
Stormont, president of the council; the earl of (’arlisle, lord privy seal ; Mr. 
Burke, paymaster general ; Mr. Charles 'fowiishend, master guiieral of the 
ordnance ; and Mr. Fitzpatrick, secretary at war. 

The affairs of the East India company w'os one of tho first ol»jec.ts which 
engag^ the attention of the new niinibtry- Two coiiiniittees had been un- 
remitting in their application to this subject durir.g the former session of 
parliament ; but the unsettled state of the governinent had prevented them 
n^m bringing forward the result of tlieir enquiries. It was now pressed 
upon them by the speech from the throne, and Mr. Fox gave notice that, 
on the 18th of the same month, he would produce a specific' plan in relation 
to that subject. Accordingly on that day he moved for leave to bring in a 
bill “ for vesting the affairs of the East India company in the hands of cer- 
“ tain commissioners, for the benefit of the proprietors and the public'' — 
and also a bill for the better government of the territorial possessions 

and dependencies in India." The introduction of these bills into parlia- 
ment gave rise to an almost unprecedented %tate of ferment in the public 
mind. The former of them, which is commorjl^y known by the name of Mr. 
Fox's India bill, excited throughout the nation the most violent ferment of 
opposition. The bold and comprehensire ideas displayed in it, made a power- 
ful impression both in and out of parliament ; while the innovations and 
extraordinary dele^tions of power involved in it, excited a strong feeling of 
repugnance. In the bouse of commons the two principal grounds of objec- 
tion were, the arbitrary invasion of the chartered rights of the company, 
without a iustiflable pl^ of necessity ; and the dangerous authority lodged 
in the hands of the new directorship. 

Mr. William Pitt, who stood prominently forward on this ocwion as tho 
niost formidable opponent of minister*, drew a pointed distinction, between 
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those chavtcrs of incorpornte bodies which had originated in the caprice^ tho 
prodigalitv, or prepossessions of a particular monarcJi^ and those which were 
sanction^ by a deliberate act of u solemn legislature^ on w'hicb the faith of 
a free parliament w'as irrevocably pledged. He contended that the charter of 
the £a8t India company was a fair purclis^e made from the public — on equit- 
able compact for reciprocal advantages between proprietors and the nation 
at large. The second objection appeared to him to be still more appalling. 
The bill, he maifitained to be an in^action of the very princijdes of tlie con- 
stitution ; for^ by throwing the whole patronage of India into the hands of 
the commissioners^ it tended to create a fourth estate in the realm— a new 
power in the nutionj incompatible with the nature of the govei'nment-<^and 
independent of the power of the crown, which might carry a most destruc- 
tive influence into the other branches of the legislature. 

'I'he framers of the bill endeai’onred to defend its principles against sdl 
tlicse allegations, and on the various topics issue was joined in the parlia- 
mentary debates which frequently continued till five in the luoriiing. 
l^imphlets and rarricatiire prints, now cK^lugcd the metropolis, with a view 
of rendering the bills odious in the eyes of the nation, and petitions against 
them vi'ure presented by the Kust India company and the ci^ of London. 
I'lioir progress through the house of commons, however, evinced the strength 
of the coalition ministry from which they originated, and the first bill passed 
by u majority of two to one. It was nevertheless fated to sustain tlie effects 

bt'ick-stairs influence — for, if report may be credited, eiirl Temple having 
requested an audience of the king, reiiresented so forcibly to his majesty, 
the thraldom to which the crown w'ould be rediiccil by the power now pro- 
posed to be constituted, that a note was put into his hands in whicli the 
sovereign declared, that he should deem those wlm voted for the bill, not 
'* only not his friends, but his enemies; and if lord Temple could put this 

into stronger terms, he had full authority to ilo so !*' The consequence 
was tliat when the bill came under discussion in the up|>er house, tlie minis- 
ters were left in a minority, and the bill was lost. On the same day, a mos- 
hcnger brought to the two secretaries of state, an order from the king to 
deliv er up the seals of their offices, and send them by the under secreta- 
ries, as a (lersonal interview w'ould not be agreeable to his majesty. On the 
following day the rest of the cabinet were dismissed, and a new ministry 
appointed. 

Ill this arrangement, IVJr. Pitt, then at the age of twenty-four, was raised 
to the high office of fii'st lord of the treasury, and chaucellor of tho ex- 
chequer ; earl Gower, jircsiclent <»f the council, lord Sidney, secretary h.»r the 
liome. Olid the marquis of Carinurtheii for the foreign department ; Tliurlow 
was made high chaucellor, the duke of Hutlaiid, lord privy seal, viscount 
Howe, first lord of the admiralty ; the duke of liiclimoud, master general of 
the ordnance ; Mr. 'W'. Grenville and hinl Mulgravc, joint pay iiia'»ters ; and 
Air. Henry JDundus, treasurer of the navy. Tlie new miiiiatry made a bold 
effort to conduct tlie ivffairs of the state without having recourse to the usual 
practice of dissolving the parliament, but finding themselves out voted, a 
proro^tiun took place on the 24th of March, and on the following day it 
WHS dissolved. 

The appeal that was thus made to the sense of the cxiuntry, proved great- 
ly in favor of the uew ministry^ It fixed Air. Pitt permanently in lus seat, 
and he now began to bend all' bis efforts to the duties of his arduous situa- 
tion- Though a year and half liad now elapsed since peace was iioucliided ; 
the ooHision of parties in tlie state lyid liitherto prevented the adoption of 
any effectual nie:isure?>, to recover the country fpmi the deplorable condition 
to whicli it had been reduced by a long, expensive and ruipoua war. Coui- 
nierce was stagnant, the national credit depressed, and the public funds, 
after an interval of peace, at tlie lowest war pricee; the national iii- 
eomb, unequal to the expenditure in its full amount, was at this time greatly 
diminished by fraud ; and the important coucems in India without any effec- 
tu^ plan of Mneflcinl arrangement. 

The first ministerial efforts of Mr. Pitt, were directed to fuiuiicc. Ho 
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, rtjiiffht a bill into parliament, the object of whicli was to prevent &mugg\iDg, 

hich was now carried to an enormous extent, particularly in the article of 
Tc'is. To check this evil, he jiroposed to reduce the duty on that article to a 
very small amount, thus making the profits on smuggling inadequate to the 
risk and as this would occasion a deficiencv to the revenue of six iiundred 
thousand pounds Per Annuui, he proposed to make good that siiiii by ;in 
additional window tax. This was the measure which was afterwards so well 
known under the title of the Commutation Acts whicli was carried hy a 
majority of more than three to one. 

Air. Pitt had now to encounter the rock on which his predecessors had 
Fplit, ihe affairs of the East India company, -^nn evil which at tliis time colled 
hmdiv for a remedy. He accordingly moved the bringing in of two bills ; 
the first was to enable the East India company to divide ei^ht per cent interest 
on their capital, which after a warm discussion was carried ; and the second 
v.as to allow the company a farther respite of duties due to the excliequer, 
to enable them to accept bills beyond the amount prescribed by former acts 
of parliament, and to establish theSr future dividend. These propositions 
also gave rise to vigorous debates ; nevertheless the bill passed both houses 
of parliament. 

Having disposed of these preliminaries, the minister now brought forward 
hiis renovated Indian bill, whicli was successfully introduced, though it hod been 
previously rejected. By the new bill Mr. Pitt proposed to extend very coii- 
biderably the powers of the board of cuntroul, and even to allow them in cer- 
tain circumstances, to transmit orders to India without responsibility to the 
court of directors. Severtd clauses of the bill had for their object the pre- 
vention of iniquitous gains by the company's servants, who, under the name 
of presents, were in the habit of enacting 'contributions, or receiving bribes. 
The regulations respecting these, as well as for preventing offensive wars 
and disobedience of orders, were copied from Mr. Fox's bill; but these^ ef- 
fects were, in a great measure, rendered nugatory by conconiitaut liiitilatiims 
and exceptions. One severe regulation was, liowever, left iiurestricted, 
w hifli was to examine the servants of the company, on oath, respecting tlie 
amount of their property on returning from India, and to puuisn them by 
confiscation if they were found to conceal it. 

But the most important feature of this bill was the institution of a new 
court of justice for the trial of East India delinquents. 'J’his court was to 
consist of three judges nominated by the Chancery, Court of King s bench, 
and Common Pleas, together with four peers and six inenibers of the house 
of Commons. The four peers were to be taken by li>t from a list of twenty- 
six, which w'ere to be chosen by ballot at the commencement of every session 
of parliament ; and the six commoners out of a list of forty members chosen 
in the same manner. Libertv was to be given, both to the party accused 
and to the prosecutor, to challenge a certain number of these arbitrators. 
The judgment of the court was made final, and to extend to fine, imprison- 
ment, and incapacitating the convicted party from ever again ^‘rving tlie 
company. Mr. Fox at once pronounced this bill inefficient, insidious, and 
unconstitutional, which ho instanced in various particulars ; iievertueloss it 
passed both houses of parliament after frequent divisions, in which a large 
mmority always supported the minister. i -i t 

1 must here, my son, interrupt the narrative of state affairs, while I nicii- 
tion, by way of relief from the somewhat tedious detail of these oolitii*.al 
occurrences, an event of a more private nature which at this time ttnik place. 

I allude to the death of the great colosqps of English literature, an author 
whom any oountry would be proud to own. 

'This year Ww gl e«d lost one of the brightest ornaments that hud graced 
her literary anneli daring a century, with which he was almost coeval. Jn 
December ITdf, ^ed Samobi. Johnson, LL.D. in the 76th year of his nge, 
after a long and tormenting iUness, which he supported with manly fortitude 
and resignation. The history of literature affords few inst^ces of su<m a 
rare combination of intellectual and moral qualities as oonstituteil the 
racter, and prompted and guided the efforts of Samuel Johnson. An uiioer- 
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standing perspicAcious, powerful, and comprehensive ; an imagination vigor- 
ous, fertile, and brilliant ; and a memory retentive, accurate, and stored 
with valuable knowled^, laid the foundation of his literary character, which 
stood unrivalled for huf a century. The most successful and beneiiciiil ex- 
ertions of this illustratious sage were exj^ibited in philologr, criticism, bio- 
grauhy, and ethics. On subjects of language, he displayecl science as well 
as Knowledge ; he not onl^ collected usages, but investigated principles ; 
and by applying and modifying general analc^ies, accordiw to the circum- 
stances of the particular cases, he greatly enriched the English tongue, and 
improved it in precision and force. The style which his precept and ex- 
ample formed, bore the stamp of his mind and habits, being Jess distinguish- 
ed for elegance and delicacy than for perspicuity and strength. Ilis pecu- 
liarity of expression, however, was perhaps not the most useful as a general 
model, because its excellence depended upon its conformity to his own vigor- 
ous sentiments and thought. Since the time of Aristotle, few have equidled 
Johnson as a critic, either in principles of estimation, or in actually appre- 
ciating defect and excellence. l>isreL-rfi-ding mere usage and authority, 
Johnson followed nature and reason. In rating the value of a Shahspeai-'e, 
he did not esteem the mode of ivrecian arrangement the criterion of 
ment, but the exhibited operations of passion, sentiment, and cliaracier, 
with its conformity to real life. He estimated works of imitation by their 
likeness to originals, combined with the importance of object and the diili- 
culty of delineation. As a bio^ipber Dr. Johnson is unequalled : he in- 
deed possessed the highest requisites for that important species of writing. 
He possessed a deep insight into the fundamental principles of human na- 
ture ; he knew the constitution and movements of the understanding and 
will, and the usual operation of such causes ; and few writers possessed so 
eminently ns he did, the faculty of clearly conveying to others, and forcibly 
impressing, his thoughts, opinions, and conceptions. As he was general and 
unconfined in his studies, tie must not be viewed as a master of any one 
particular science ; but he liad fnccumiilated a i^ast and various collection 
of learning and knowledge, w'hich was so arranged in his mind as to be in 
constant readiness to be brought forth. But his superiority over other 
learned men consisted chiefly in w hat may be called the art of thinking — 
the art of using liis mind ; a certain continual power of seizing the useful 
substance of all he knew, and exhibiting it in a clear and forcible manner ; 
BO that knowledge, which we often see to be no better than lumber in men 
of dull understanding, was in him evident and actual wisdom. His moral 
precepts are all practical, for they are drawn from an intimate acquaintance 
with nuroan nature. His maxims carry conviction ; for they are founded on 
the basis of common sense, and an attentive survey of real life. His mind 
was so full of imagery, that he might have been perpetually a poet. He had 
accustomed himself to such accuracy in his common con\'cr8ation, that ho 
always expressed his thoughts with ^eat force, and an elemint choice of laii- 
guoge, the effect of which was aided by his having a loud voice, and a slow 
deliberate utterance. He united a logical head to a most fertile imagina- 
tion, which gave him an extraordinary' advantage in arguing ; for he could 
reason close or wide as he saw best for the moment. Exulting in liis intel- 
lectual strength and dexterity, lie could, when he pleased, be the greatest 
sophist that ever contended in cthe lists of declamation ; and from a spirit of 
contradiction, and a delight in shewing his powers, he would often maintain 
the wrong side with equal wikrmth and ingenuity ; ao that when there was 
an audience, his real opinions could seldom be ga&ered from his talk : but 
he was too conscientious to make error permaiteDt nad pernicious by de- 
liberately writing it ; and in all his numerous work% .he earnestly incul- 
cated what appeared to him to be the truth. The liliiHiirian of the reign of 
George 111. if he narrate the truth, must admit that ftsr mther lived or died 
in*it of such, extraordinary talents, and at the seme time of wisdom so bene- 
ficially directed, as Samuel Johnson ; and his death frnms an epoch in the 
literary hiBtor 3 r of the times. 

From this episode we now revert to the narrative of our political occurrences. 
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The debts of the IVabob of Arcot^ next came under consideration in thu 
British parliament. The aulnect had been lon^ under the consideration of the 
Bast India com py yj and had been adverted to in the re^^latlnf bills of both 
Fox and Pitt. The court of directors had prejmred orders to be sent out t(» 
Madras, in which the agents of the company were enjoined to proceed to a 
more ample investigation of the nature and origin of these enormous debts. 
The board of controul, to which these orders were communicated, rejected 
them, and caused a new letter to be drawn up, by which the <daima of the 
creditors were established, with a few limitations, amd a fund for the pay- 
men( of them assigned out of the revenues of the Carnatic. 

In consequence of this proceeding, a motion was made in the house of 
lords by the earl of Carlisle, on the 18th of February 1825, for copies or e\- 
tracts of all letters or orders issued by the court of directors, in piirsiuince 
of the injunctions contained in two clauses of the regulating act, to lie laid 
before the house. A debate ensued, in which the propriety of the board of 
rontroul in this instance was warmy canvassed, but the motion was rejected 
without a division. A similar motion was made in the commons, where a 
still more rigid scrutiny was instituted into the nature of the Nabob’s debts, 
and the board of controul to art as it had done. On this occa- 

sion Mr. Edmund Burke particularly distinguished himself bv his eloquence : 
his speecJi was one of the most brilliant he ever delivered. In the course of 
his harangue he enumerated the various exactions made upon the Nabob by 
the Briti^ power in India, amounting to Jour millions Jour hundred than- 
sand potmds ! Mr. Burke quoted the following passage /rom a letter writfiMi 
with the Nal>ob*8 own hand to the court of directors : Vour servants Jia\o 
** no trade in this country, neither do you pay them high wages : yet, in a 
** few years, they return to England with many lacks of pagodas, llow can 
** you or 1 account for such immense fortunes, acquired in so short a time, 
without any visible means of getting them V* After analyzing the amount 
of this enormous debt, and exfiosing the usurious transactions which ui)> 
peared upon the face of it, the right honourable gentleman thus procoedea : 
Let no man talk of the decayed energies of nature ; the acts and monu- 
ments of the records of peculation, the consolidated rorruption of ^es, the 
patterns of exemplary plunder in the heroic times of Roman iniquity, 
never equalled the gigantic corruption of this single act. Never did Nero, 
in all the insolent prodigality of despotism, deal out to his Preetorian bands 
a donation fit to be nanibd with the largess of the cliancellor of the Ex- 
'' chequer to his Indian sepoys. This enormous debt was to be raised from 
the country of the Carnatic.'* Mr. Burke then proceeded to describe the 
state of that country as one dreadful scene, which still wore the fresh and 
unhealed scars of warfare — all the accompanying vestige- i»f poverty, famine, 
and desolation. Such had been its devastated condition, that, for tracts 
hundreds of miles, the British armies on their marches had not seen 
man, woman, child, or four-footed animal : and thc'it tf» restore the country 
to its former state would require many years of rest. 11c inveighed in most 
indignant terms against the British ministry, for attempting to exact such a 
^bt from a country so depopulated. ** tvhat w'oiild a virtuous ministry 
‘I do," he asked, to fill up this chasm of desolation ? They would have set 
aside pigments the most just, they would jiaro drawn nothing from the 
vitals of such a country, till they had allowed all its producing parts to 
reanimate those which had been unproductive : ^hey would have proclaimed, 
every country the first creditor is the plough : that this original 
‘I claim supersedes every other. But, nd ; our ministry felt nothing for s 
Ik desolated by swords and famine—their sympathies took another 
II direotion— they weee feittdied with pity for bribery so Jong tormented with 
'I a fruitless itcUng ^ahns. Their bowels yearned for usury, that had 

I long missed the mp*irhdl of Us returning months. They felt for pecula> 

I tion, which for eo mahy had been raking in the dust of an empty 

t ' they were meltiid into compassion for rapine and oppression 

I licking their dry, parched, unbloody jaus. These were the objects of 
* their care, the necessities for which they wore studious to nruviclc. ' Not- 
VoL. III. J a 
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withstanding this powerful appeal, the motion was lust on a division, by one 
hundred and sixty-four to sixty-nine. 

Hiese proceeding, however, may he considered as laying the foundation 
of an event which Srum small bepnninga ramified and expanded itself to such 
a degree as to occupy no small share of tlfe public attention, for several years. 
Mr. Burke, in the course of his weech had thrown out many severe reflec- 
tions on the conduct of Warren Hastings Esq. in the capacity of governor- 
general of India, with threats of an impeachment. Early in the session of 
1765, major Scott, lute confidential secretarv to Mrt Hastings, and now a 
member ot the house of commons, reminded Mr. Burke of his charges agpinat 
the governor-general, who he said was now returned from India : and there- 
fore he called his accuser to bring forward the allegations of criminality, that 
they might undergo the enquiry, and receive the decision of the house. Mr. 
Burke's answer to the challenge was made by quoting the words of the duke 
of I’arma, on being challenged by Henry the fourth of France to come out 
openly and fight him. ** That he knew^very well what he had to do, and 

had not come so far to be directed by an enemy.** 

Accordingly on the 17th of February 1786, Mr. Burke brought the sub- 
ject before tlie house of commons, and gave his reasons fur undertaking the 
invidious office of an accuser. He began by tracing the history of the pro- 
ceedings of parliament respecting the affairs of British India, and also the 
alleged misconduct of the company's servants, from the period of lord Clive's 
government to the reports of the secret and select committees, the resolu- 
tions founded on them, and the approbation repeatedly given to those pro- 
ceedings by his majesty from the throne. On the authority, the sanction, 
and the encouragement thus afforded him, he rested his accusation of Mr. 
Hastings as a delinquent of the first magnitude. He proceeded to state, 
that there were three species of inquisition against a state-culprit : the first 
was prosecution in the courts lielow, which in the present case he thought 
very inadequate to the complicated nature and enormity of the offence ; 
secondly, a bill of pains and penalties, of which he disapproved as a hardship 
and injustice to the accused, hy obliging him to anticipate his defence, aod 
hy imposing on the house two relations that ought ever to be kept separate — 
those of accusers and of judges ; the only process that remained, was by the 
ancient and constitutions mode of impeachment. The first step in such a 
muse, was a general review of the evidence, to enable them to determine 
whether the accused should be impeached. If the general question were 
carried in the affirmative, they must next appoint a nommitiee to divide and 
arrange the evidence, under the heads of which the impeachment sliould 
consist. Having stated these prelfniinarles w itb great precision, he urged 
the unavoidable necessity of making this enquiry into the known d^inqueiiicy 
committed in India personal and particular. What, he asked, would be the 
sentiments of the miserable slaves of India, if the result of proceedings in 
that house should be to find that enormous peculation had existed, but that 
there was no peculator : that there was gross corruption, but yet no person 
corrupted ; that a torrent of violence, oppression, and cruelty had deluged 
the country, but that every soul in it was just, moderate, and humane? To 
trace peculation to the peculator, corruption to its source, and oppression to 
the oppressor had been the object of sever.'J searching committees, Instituted 
by that house ; and the result ^as, thpt government could not be foul and 
the governor pure. He concluded with moving the production of certain 
papers whicli were necessafy for the establishment o£ his charges, which 
were, in general, granted. • 

Mr. Heni^ Dundas, who during the course of a long and aMe speeolw had 
smarted undier Mr. Burke's censure, for having shruw tjtm ecoufation 
of the man whose guilt he had himself so largmy oontribu^f4 ^ report* en- 
deavoured to defend his conduct, by distinguish iog netwaen the dqgres of 
criminality which appeared to him in Mr. Uastings s govqmment worthy of 
his recaB, ai^ that greater enormity which calls for prosecution at hoiiie. 
Mr. J*ltt, rising in his defence, directed all tlie bitterness of his invective 
fegainst Mr. Burke, the mover, and his friend Mr. Fox. need net, he 
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said, complain that the boaineaa is not in other hands ; for if the prosecution 
was to be the work of violence and resentment, it was best fitted for their 
own ! And be warded the cha^ of inconsistency from liis friend Mr. Dun- 
das, by reminding the opposition ^f their union with the greatest enemies 
they nad ever encountered, in the knemorable coalition which had taken 
place between them and lord North. 

Mr. Burke now came forwards completely equipped for the impe.ichmerit ; 
and on the 4th of April, ho solemnly charged Warren Hastings Esq. late 
governor-general of Bengal, with sundry high crimes and misdemeanors ; 
nine of the articles of impeachment he then delivered in, and thirteen more 
the following week. Mr. Hastinira petitioned the house that he might be 
heard in his defence to the severd articles, and that he should he allowed a 
copy of his accusation, which wasgranted. On the 1st of May, Mr. Ifustings 
being called to the bar of the house, proo^ded to read his defence, in whirli 
he was assisted by Mr. Markham, son of the archbishop of York, and the 
clerks, of the house, which occupied three da^, after which it was printed 
for the use of the members. The effect of the defence, which it had i»ceii 
confidently hoped would quash all further enquiry, did not seem to corres- 
]>ond with the sanguine expectation of Mr. Hastings's friends. Thu remain- 
der of the month was chiefly spent in examining witnesses ; and on the 1st 
of June, Mr. Burke exhibitea his first charge, which related to the Kohilla 
war, and concluded a speech of considerable length and great energy bv mov - 
ing, that there were grounds for impeaching Warren IJastings, on tfiis ar- 
ticle, for high crimes and misdemeanors; but it appearing, after u full dis- 
cussion, that this war was unavoidable on the part of the guvernor-gcnerul 
of India, the proposition was ne^tived — IIP to 76. 

Mr. Fox next brought forward, on the ISth of June, a charge respecting the 
expulsion of Cheyt-Sing from theZemindary of Benares, and Mr. Hastings' 
severe and arbitrary conduct in that province. It had been solemnly decreed 
by the supreme council of Benares, ttiat the nati^’^e j>rince, Cheyt-Siiig, and 
his heirs for ever, should enjoy the Zemindary of Benares, on condition^ of 
giving only the usual pa3mient of revenue hitherto paid by the late vizier. 
The refusal of Cheyt-Sing to pay beyond this stipulated sum, drew down 
upon him the vengeance of the British governor, and terminated in the ex- 
pulsion of the nktive prince, after putting to death many of his people. Mr. 
Fox contended, that Mr. Hastings had acted unjustly in his first demand : 
that his subsequent conduct was a continuation and increase of injustice ; but 
that his last proceeding^, when he arrived in the province, were flagrantly 
iniquitous and tyrannical — such indeed as had rendered the British rianiu 
odious in India. 

In defence of Mr. Hastings* conduct it was urged, that in cases of extra- 
ordinary danger to the empire, the superior had a right to demami ex- 
orbitant aids of his vassal. In the present debate, however, the friends of 
Mr. Hastings saw, not without apprehension and dismay, that Mr. Pitt, 
whom they could so little suspect of a leaning to their enemies, evidently 
sided with the accuser, declaring bis persuasion, that, admitting the right 
of Mr. Hastings to tax the Zemindar, tiis general conduct in the affair had 
been unnecessarily severe. The result was that the resolution of Mr. Fox, 
that there existed pounds of impaichment on the Benares char^, was car- 
ried triumphantly by the accusers of«the goVemor-general. Thus the die 
was cast ; out beyond this dedtion nothing of ^portance regarding the case 
was brought forwards during that session of pariiament. 

That we may not have occasion to x%vert to this extraorfinary subject, 
atgoin and agai^l shall in this place give yon an abstract of progress nnrl 
termination, nwtrigl of Mr. Hostings having ctimmeneed, it woe brought 
forwards annoaffr daring the session of parliament and, strange to say, pro- 
tracted to its eighifa year* fior it was not concluded until 1794, when events 
of such overwh^ming magnitude engrossed the attention of the w'bole em- 
pire, that the impendiitient of Mr. Hastiogs hail ceased to interest ; aod the 
governor-general of India was then acquitted! His trial during iU progress 
gave occasion to «n unprecedented disjihiy of eloquence mi the part oi tiie 
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mananra, anti the speeches of Messrs. Fox^ Burke, and Sheridan, delivered 
on occasion will remain on record, a standing* memorial of the transcen- 
dant talents of these British statesmen, to the remotest posterity. That 
they were fully satisiied in their own mii^ds of the guilt of the delinquent 
there can be no reasonable doubt, and that they were much disappointed at the 
result of the trial, are facts now put beyond all reasonable question, bv a 
letter which Mr. Burke wrote to his friend Dr. Laurence a little before his 
death and which has recently, after a lapse of thirty years, been published. 
This letter was written from Bath on the 10th of Feoruary 1797, and evi- 
dently in the view of the writer's death, whicirtook place a few monthe af- 
terwards. — ^Thus wrote Edmund Burke on a review of those proceeding — 

•• Let whoever laii^h or weep, nothing plaintive will make Mr. Pitt, 

or Mr. Dundas blush for having rewarded the cHminal whom they proee- 
" cuted : and sent me and nineteen members of parliament to prosecute, for 
'' every mode of peculation and oppression, — witn a greater sum of money 
than ever yet was paid to any one British bubject, except the duke of 
Marlborough, fur the most acknowledged public services. — My illness, 
** which came the more heavily and suddenly upon me by this flagitious act, 
whilst 1 was preparing^ a representation upon it, has hindered me, as you 
know, from doing justice to that act, to Mr. Hastings, to myself, to the 
house of Lords, to the house of Commons, and to the unhappy people of 
India, on that subject. But you remember likewise, that when 1 came here 
at the beginning of last summer, 1 repeated to you that dying request 
which 1 now reiterate, that if at any time — you can place in a short point 
" of view, and BU]»port hv the dociimonts in print and writing which exist 
** with me, or with Mr. Townsend, or yourself, the general merits of this 
** transaction, you will erect a cenotaph most grateful to my shade, and will 
** clear my memory from that load, which the East India Company, king, 
lords, and commons, and in a manner the whole British nation, (God for- 
give them) have been pleased to lay as a monument upon my ashes. I am 
as conscious ns any person can be of the little value of the good or evil 
opinion of mankind to the part of me that shall remain ; but I believe It is 
^ of some moment not to leave the fame of an evil example, of the expendi- 
'' ture of fourteen year’s labour, and of not less, taking the expense the 
" suit, and the costs paid to Mr. Hastings, and the parliamentary charges, 
** than near three hundred thousand pounds. This is a terrible example, and 
it is not acquittance at all to a puolic man, who, with all the means of un- 
deceiving himself if he was wrong, has thus with such incredible pains both 
'' of himself and others, persevered in the persecution of innocence and me- 

.« rit." And in another letter to the same friend, he adds, Let not 

this cruel, daring, unexampled act of public carnc^ioif, guilt, and meanness, 
go down to u posterity, fierhaps as careless as the present race, without its 
due animadversion, w'hich will be best found in its own acts and monuments. 
'* Let my endeavours to save the nation from that shame and guilt, be my 
monument, the only oue 1 will ever have. Let every thing 1 have done, 
said, or written, be forgotten but this. 1 have struggled wifli the great and 
“ the little on this point, during the greater part of my active life ; and 1 wish 
** after death, to have my dehance of the judgment of those yrho consider the 
** dominion of the glorious empire given by an incomprehensible dispensation 
of the Divine Providence into^our hands, as nothing more than an opportu- 
“ nity of gratifying, for the Iqwest of their purposes, the lowest of their pas- 
•' sions — and that for su<di poor rewards, and for the most part indirect and 
** filthy bribes, as indicate even morh the folly than the corruption of these 
infamous and contemptible wretches. — Above all, make out the cruelty of 
this pretended acquittal, but in reality this barbarous and inhuman con- 
** demnation of whole triba and nations, and of all classes they contain. If 
ever Europe recover its civilization, that work will be useful. Remember ! 
“Rmomber! Remember r(l) . . r i.r « i - 

These dying declarations are full proof of the sincerity of Mr. Burke s 

Ser Mr. Burk^S Orrr^potidcmr tMtIi Hr. Freiirh LAiiienrr. publifclied in 1S27. 
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principles in the prosecution of Mr. Hastings ; nevertheless his acquittal 
was n^ a matter of surprise to many thinking persons. The exalted indivi- 
ilusls who had topam sentence upon him^ do not consider themselves bound 
liv the rules of interior courts^ in which, w'hen guilt is made apparent, clia- 
racter or services do not influence the verdict. They rather incline to ba- 
Unce useful acts or iudicious measures against delinquency, and to acquit 
the able governor where strict justice would condemn the plunderer or the 
oppressor. — During the period of which 1 am now speaking, and while the 
tri^ of Jdr. Hastings was pending, an event o^urred which threw a momen- 
tary gloom over the whole kingdom ; and as it gave rise to some very ini- 
|K>rtant discussions in parliament, it is proper to mention it in this place. 

In the year 1789, soon after the parliament hod been prorogue<], the king 
and queen repaired to Cheltenham, it being thought advisable by his ph^ si- 
rians, that his majesty, whose health had bpen some time declining, should 
try the effects of its medicinal springs^ They remained about five weeks in 
that part of the country, but, unhappily the king was not relicvcnl by the 
excursion. In the autumn he became more seriously indisposed ; and his 
disorder at length assumed the aspect of mental derangement. Sir George 
Baker, Dr. Warren, and other eminent physicians, declared, that they were 
unable to ascertain the cause of his malady, neither could they give a plau- 
sible opinion, on the subject. But Dr. Willis, from a very particular detail of 
his majesty's mode of life for twenty-seven years, was of opinion, that the 
pressure of business, severe exercise, (bis majesty having been pas'^ionatclv 
fond of hunting) too great abstemiousness, and little rest, had been too much 
for his constitution. 

The king having been thus by the visitation of God rendered incapable «>f 
exercising his political functions, the consideration of a regency occupied the 
miritlb of all ranks of the community. Nor can it be a matter of surnrise, 
that so lamentable an event, unprecedented in English history, bhoulci pro- 
duce a general consternation, and occasion extraordinary movements among 
the heads of parties. Parliament had been prorogued to the 20th of Novem- 
ber ; and as, under existing circumstances it could not I»e officially put off, it 
met, but was by unanimous consent adjoiiriicHl for fil'teeii days longer ; and a 
privy council being held on the day previous to the expiration of that term, 
the attending physicians were summoned, and thrive questions put to them, 
the purport of which will be easily gathered from their answers, namely, tliat 
hib majesty was incapable of business — that there w as great probfibility of his 
recovery though it was impossible to limit the time — and that they formed 
this opinion from experience, having observetl that the greater part of those 
afllicted with the same disease had recovered. 

Parliament having assembled on the 4th of December, a committee was 
np)M»iiited in each house, for the purpose of ascertaining his majesty's actual 
&tute. On the loth of the same month, Mr. Pitt moved, that a committee 

he appointed to examine the journals of the house, and report precedents 
' of such pmceediags as may have been resorted to in crises of the personal 

* exercise of the foyd authority being prevented or iiiterru^ited by infancy, 

* sickness, or otherwise, with a view to provide for the same. 

Mr. Fox oldected to this motion as nugatory, and productive of unneces- 
sary delay, animiing that his royal highness the prince of Wales had an uii- 
juei^ionable right to the regency, though he allowed that the two houses of 
tarliament were alone competent to decide when Re ought to take possession 

his right. Mr. Pitt, who appears to haVe anticipated something of this 
Mild, eagerly caught hold of it and exclaimed with warmth, that such a de- 
'laration nearly amounted to treason against the constitution : and that the 
irince had no more right to assume the reigns of government than any other 
•uhject, the right and privilege ^f selection and appointment being in the 
ords and commons ; and lie resolved to submit the point to regular discus- 
•ion. He, indeed, allowed that no cases exactly parallel with the present, 
tppeared on record. There were instances €»f oct'asionul incapacity in the 
‘ovoreign; but there was then no heir apparent of full age ; yet from the 
n»i,nrr in which the two hoii^c^ had formerly ;<upp]icd Ihc deficiency, it was 
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evident that tiiey claimed the po«irer of actiimr at diacretion. At the revolu. 
tion alao^ the chief power of the state was considered the true friends of 
the constitution^ as residi^ with those assemhlies, until they had renewed 
the integritv of the executive power. * 

New resolutions, proposed by Mr. Pitt, were adopted by both houses, and 
carried into effect, under the royal authority delegated by a commission un- 
der the great seal. The first merely stated the fact of the king's temporary 
inability of governing. The second was thus worded : ''It is the right anil 
" duty of the lords and commons of Great Britain, now assemble, ai„l 
" lawfully, and freely representing all the estates of tlie people* of thi;. 

realm, to provide the means of supplying the defect of the personal exerciM* 
" of the royal authori^, in such a manner as the exigency of the case nihy 
" appear to require." The third resolution was of the following tenor : foV 
" this purpose, and for maintaining entire the constitutional authority of the 
" king, it is necessary that the lordq and commons should determine the 
*' means whereby the royal assent may be given in parliament to such bill 
" as may be passed by the two houses respecting the exercise of the powers 
" and authorities of the crown, during his majesty’s present indisposition." 
These resolutions which had passed in a committee, oeing now brought up. 
ficcusioiicd considerable debates, in which much historical and constitutional 
knowledge was displayed on both sides ; but in conclusion they were agreed 
to, and ordered to be'delivered to the lords at a conference. Similar debates 
took place in the upper house, but the resolutions were passed, on the 29t]i 
of Dec.ember, by a majority of about one-third ; tlie dukes of York and Cum- 
berland, and forty-six other peers, protesting ngain.st them. 

The speaker of the house of commons, Mr. Cornwall, died on the 2nd of 
January, 1789 ; and the house adjourned to the 5th, when two member^ 
were proposed for the vacant office : these were, the honourable W. Gren- 
ville, and sir Gilbert Elliot ; hut, on a division, the former was chosen by a 
majority of two hundred and fifteen votes to one hundred and forty-four. 
The great business of the regency was then resumed ; and a re-examination 
of his Majesty's physicians having been agreed on, the report of the commit- 
tee appoiiiteJ for this purpose was brought up on January the 13th, from 
which it ap|)eared, that all those gentlemen were agreed on the probability 
of the king 8 recover/, though they were not equally sanguine in their ex- 
pectations, nor would any of them venture to fix the time whea aucC an event 
w:is likely to t:ike place. 

Mr. Pitt took up the subject of the regency on the 16th of .January, by 
observing, that wiiat they were to provide for was a deficiency in the execu- 
tive government for an interval, and, as he himed, a abort one ,* and uho 
against any embarrassment in the resumption or the royal authoritv on }li^ 
majesty's recovery, lie therefore proposed to invest the prince or Wale's 
with the royal authority, subject only to certain limitations and restrictioiib. 
The first of these was, that the regent should not have the power of creating 
peers ; the second, that he should not grant any place or pension for life <»r 
in reversion, other than such place as from its nature is to be held for life or 
during good behaviour ; the third, that he should be restrained from all 
power over the king’s personal property- Besides these resolutions, he pro- 
posed one which went to entiMst the^qiieen with the entire care of the royal 
person during his illneas, and to place under her authority the whole of the 
King’s household, with fulT power to dismiss and appoint at her pleasure ; 
and another, fur the nomination of a council to assist her Majesty with their 
advice. These five resolutions were then moved in succession ; when a 
warm opposition was made, both to the whole plan of restriction, and to each 
particular article. The conferring of the w hole power and patronage of the 
household upon the queen was especially objected to, as Mtting up a party in 
the court opposed to the administration of the regent ; it being well known 
that an entire change of ministers was (;ontemplated by the prince, whilst 
her Majesty would naturally be inclined to favour those who had cxinfeiTtHl 
uptin her such high authority. Tlie rc^lutiooR, however, after several divi- 
sions, were agreed to. and onicretl tti Ik* delivered at a conference to the 
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lordA. In the upper houee^ they underwent a discussion similnr to that in 
the commons ; mit being at length voted, a protest against tliem was signed 
by no less than fifty-seven of the peers. 

^ Mr. Pitt now pit^Kwed, that a ocimmittee be appointed to wait on the prince 
of U^^es with the resolutions which l&d l>een agreed to by pariiament, and 
endeavour to know whether his royal hif^hnMO was willing to accept of the 
regency on the terms therein proposed. This motion was not carried with- 
out some severe animadversions from the opposition, on the want of respect 
with which the prince had been treated : a similar motion passed the lords, 
and th^ two committees presented the resolutions to the prince and the 
queen. The answer received from his royal highness contained an assurance, 
that his duty to the king, his regard for the interests of the people, and his 
respect for the wishes of the two houses of parliament, outw'eighing every 
other consideration, he would undertake the weighty trust proposed to him, 
in conformity with the resolutions, though sensible of the difficulties that 
must attend its execution in the pecuyar circumstances in whicli it w as ci»in- 
mitted to his charge, and of which he was acquaintetl with no other exuniple. 

Hitherto the two houses had sat to deliberate merely in C4>nvention, but it 
was now necessary to adopt measures for their acting as a deliberative Inuly ; 
and for this purpose lord Cambden, as president of the council, moved, that 
letters patent under the great seal be empowered to be issued by the aiitlio- 
riry of the two houses in the usual form, appointing commissioners to open 
the parliament. This being c^irricd in Uie house of lords, and, after a warm 
debate, acquiesced in by tlie commons, Mr. Pitt, on the .3rd of February, 
moved for leave to bring in the regency bill, which being granted, it was 
read for the first time. This hill consisted t)f thirty-two clauses, many of 
w'ere subjects of debate; but as it never passed ifit(» a law, it is un- 
iieressary to tracM it in its progress. Whilst it was under disiuissioii in the 
house of lords, the lord chancellor, on the 19th of February, after observing 
that it appear^, from tlie reports of the physicians, tlial ids majesty f<»r 
some time past was in a state of convalescence, and that the accounts just 
received affirmed the improvement to be progressive, said, tliat in this situa- 
tion of things he conceived that they could not {Hissibly proceed with the 
hill before them, an4l therefore moved for an adjournment. Du the 21th, the 
lord chaucellor ncqiiainted the house, that lie iiad on that day attended his 
majesty by hia express command, and had luiind him to be perfectly recover- 
ed. A farther adjournment now took place till Mitrch loth, when the coni- 
iiions with their speaker attending at the bar of the house of lords, the 
chancellor Informed them that the king had issued a cominishiun, authorizing 
the commiasiooers appointed by former letters patent to liold that parlia- 
ment, to o|>en the same. This being done, the chancellor acquainted them, 

1 hat his majesty being recovered, and now capable of attending to public 
affairs, bad commanded the oomniissiuiiers to convey his warincst ackiiow- 
ledgnients for the additional proofs they had given of attachment to his 
person, and of concern for the honour of his crow n and the good govern- 
ment of his dominions. — Other topics were tlieii alluded to, its in an usual 
'speech from the throne, and rongratiilatury addresses were unaiiiinously 
voted in lM>th houses. This was the termination of the public proceedings 
in an emergence which will ever stand us an event of high moment in tlio 
L'oiistitutioDa) history of this country. ^ v 

The national rejoicings on the happy event of the king's recover}' exceeded 
‘^very thing hitherto witnessed. llJuminations of*a more splendid kind than 
'lad ever been exhibited, were universal thfuiighout the kingdom. A day of 
general tbanksnving was appointed, and it was observed with unusual si»- 
emnHy ; and the king in person, attended by the royal family, the great 
>ffioeni of state, and both houses of parliament, went iu grand pnicession to 
he osfthedrai church of St. Paul's, to acknowledge the divine clemency in 
tis majesty's restoration. 

Before the subject of the king's indisposition is finally' dismissed, however, 
t seems proper to advert briefly to the prooeedinn which took place iu the 
^arlhuneiit of Ireland on this anecting occasion. The session was opened on 
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the 5th of February, b}r the marquis of Buckingham, lord-lieutenant, who 
Informed the houses of hia majestjrs Indisposition, and acquainted them that 
he had directed all the necessary documents to be laid before them. The 
secretary then mored in the house of commons, that thh house should, on the 
Monday se'nnight, resolve itself into is committee to take into con8iderati<»ii 
the state of his majesty's health. This motiof^being reguxled in no other 
l^ht than that of procniring a delay, to prevent the Iriw pwliament from 
coming to any resolutions on the subject, prior to the determinations of the 
British parliament, it was vehemently opposed as- derogatory to the indepen- 
dence ox that kingdom ; and a motion bv Mr. Grattan for the house to meet 
on the ensuing Wednesday, was carried by a majority of one hundml and 
twenty-eight to seventy*>four. On that d^ Mr. Conolly moved, than an 
address should be presented to the prince of Wales, requesting him to take 
on himself the government of that kingdom during his majest}r^8 incapacity, 
which, after a stormy debate, was carried without a division. The earl of 
Charlemont moved for a similar addre^ in the house of lords, which passed 
by a majority of nineteen votes ; and both houses waited on the lord-lieute- 
iiant with their address, requesting him to transmit it to England, which he 
refused to do. The result was, the appointment, by both houses, of a depu- 
tation for the purpose of presenting the address. Mr. Grattan further moved 
a vote of censure on the lord-lieutenant for his refusal, which was carried 
by one hundred and fifteen to eighty-three ; and also votes of simply for two 
months only, which were carried. The deputies arrived in London time 
enough to present their address to the prince of Wales, who returned them 
his warmest thanks, at the same time informing them of the king's conva- 
lescent state, and of his hopes that within a few days his majesty would he 
able to resume the functions of government. 

The summer of 1 789 will always be memorable in the annals of Europe, for 
having given birth to events of greater importance to the civUized world than 
any that are recorded in modern history. Causes that had long been operate 
ing in secret, and gradually increasing in force, now manifested themselves in 
the most stupendous effects. It was in this year that the great revolution in 
France began to shew itself ; an occurrence which has ever since rendered 
the affairs of that i*ountr}', not only the most interesting political spectacle 
afforded by modern history, but the hinge upon which the principal public 
events of all Europe have turned. It has, in a very especial manner, in- 
fluenced the state of Great Britain ; so that from this time it becomes a1»- 
Koliitely necessary to entwine a thread of French history with the whole fa- 
bric of the annals of the reJgn of George III. 

The British parliament had sat so late during the last session, that the 
members were not convened till the 21st of January, 1790, when the sitting 
was opened by a speech from the throne, in which the internal commotions 
that disturbed the tranquillity of the different parts of Europe were lamented 
in a general way ; but a persuasion was expressed, that all would be sensible 
of the blessings which this nation derivea from its excellent constitution. 
His majesty informed them, that during the recess of parliament he had 
l>een under the necessity of adopting measures for preventing the exporta- 
tion, and facilitating the importation, of <*orn. The address were voted 
without opposition or debate ; and an act of indemnity waa proposed and 
unanimously carried rcfspectirtg the order of council in redEarenoe to grain. 

The first weeks of the session glided on witliout any remarkable parlia- 
mentary discussion ; but odbasion being soon after ^piven in the house of 
commons to speak of the revolutioa which had recently taken place in France, 
which Mr. Fox mentioned in terms of warm cx>mmendation, Mr. Burke rose, 
and in a speech of considerable length employed the powers of his eloquence 
in a severe and opprobrious censure of the principles and conduct of that 
event, which drew forth great applause from the ministerial side of the house, 
lie was replied to by Mr. Fox and Mr. Shcrid«m. who defended the principle 
of the revolution, while they joined in detestation of the outrages oy which 
it had been accompanied. Sir. Pitt and several other membm exprewd 
their entire concurrence with Mr. Burke, and their sense of the obli^tions 
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he had coii£rared on liia country by the part he had taken. These differences 
of cminion spread thrcmgb the Kina^in^ and parties began to take their re^ 
Bpective ground with a spirit of hostility far more acrimonious than that 
wMdi pervaded the country during the American war. Still it was lioped 
that England would taka no part in the internal concerns of France ; and 
when the army estimates were brought under consideration, February 9th, tlio 
military estamishments proposed were nearly the same as in the former year. 

On we X&th of May the public was surprised by a message from his ina- 
jesty to parliament, containing information of acts of violence having been 
committed on two vessels beumging to his subjects, on the north-western 
coast of America, bv a Spanish naval officer. A subject of tlie British go- 
vernment had purenased from the Indian chief to whom tlie district be- 
longed, the privilege of establishing a small settlement for the purposes of 
commerce at Nootka Sound, on the coast of California. In May or June 
1789, two English vessels were seized in that bay by the commander of 
a Spanish frigate, who made th^ crews prisoners, took possession of fhe 
lancLs on which the buildings for a settlement were erected, pulling ilown the 
British flag and hoisting the Spanish in its stead, with a deedaration, that nil 
the lands comprised between Cape Plorn and the 8(>t)i degree of north Inti- 
tude belonged to his catholic majesty. Negotiations respecting this affair 
had been carried on between the two courts, but had not produced un ac- 
commodation ; and the king’s message on the Oi‘casioii exjiressed a deter- 
mination to support the honour of his crown, and the rights of his people. 
The house of commons unanimously voted an address to tlie king, corres- 
ponding to this resolution, and passed a vote of credit for a mill ion. \ igo- 
rous preparations for war were made on both sides ; hut the Spaniards not 
choosing to proceed to extremities, the dispute w'as adjusted hy a convention, 
in whi<£ Spain agreed to restore the settlement at Nuoika Sound, and to 
make reparation for the injury sustained. It was fiii-ther stipulated, that 
British subjcKsts should enjoy a free navigation and the rights of fishery m 
the Pacific Ocean and South Seas, with a proviso, in order to prevemt smug- 
gling, that they should not come within ten leagues of aiiy part of the iu)ut»t 
already occupied by Spain. On the 10th of tFiiiie the session was terminaited 
by a speech trom tne throne ; and on the following day the parliament was 
dissolved. 

The new parliament resumed its sittings in the month of February, 1791, 
and on the Slst Mr. MitfVird, an eminent barrister, moved in the house of 
commons, with the previous sanction of government, for leave to bring in a 
bill to relieve the English catholics from the legal penalties still existing and 
in force against them. This proposed net of toleration was however con- 
fined to Bucb of that denomination as should subscribe a i^rlain declaration 
or protest against the assumed authority of the pope, drawn up in terms to 
which it oo^d scarcely be expected that tiie majority of witholics ccmld con- 
scientiously assent. Mr. Fox objected to the bill, he said, not for what it 
did, but fur what it did not contain. He entreated that the hill might be 
made general : let the statute-book, said lliis great statesman ami friend of 
civil and religious liberty, be revined, and strike out all tho«e law's winch 
attach penalties to mere opinions. Mr. Burke, too, joined in reprobating 
the absurdity and iniquity of those statutes^which inii»ose penalties on any 
man for w'orahipping his Creator in hik own way, as though he were thereby 
guilty of treason against the state. ’The miiiAter commended these senti- 
ments, but doubtM the prudence of ac^iig ii|>on them at the present mo- 
ment ; and the bill was carried in its original shape and form. 

In the course of the session, Mr. Fox, ever active in the cause of liherly, 
brought the subject of libels before the considcrotion of parliarnent, aii«J 
moved for lea\'e to bring in a bill to ascertain the rights of juries in wises at 
that desermtion. With respect to the pretended distinction between law 
and fact, Mr. Fox remarked, that when a man was accused of “y**"*^?*^' * 
crime consisting of law and fact, the jury everj' day found a i-erdict of guilty , 
and this was idso the case in felony, and every other rriminal »ndiftment. 
Libels were the only exception — the single aiutmaly. II** ronlrfi«ied. that it 

VoL. 111. an 
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the Jury had no juriadiction over labels^ the counsel who addreseed them oa 
either side as to the criminality of the publication were guilty of a gross and 
insolent sarcasm ; and he put the matter in a luminous point of view^ by ad- 
verting to the law of treason. It was admitted on all hands^ that a.wnting 
might DO an overt act of treason. In this case^, were the court of king g 
bench to say to the jury^ You are only to consider whether the crimii^ 

published the paper — you have nothing to do with the nature of it you 

have no concern with the question, whether it correspond to the definition 
of treason or not,*' — would an Englishman, he asked, endure it, that death 
should be infiicted, without a jury having an opportunity of delivering their 
sentiments whether the individual was or was not guilty of the crime with 
which he was charged ? The bill passed the commons, but on its examination 
in the upper house it was opposed on the second reading by the lord chan- 
cellor, under a pretext that it was too late in the session to discuss a mea- 
sui'e of such importance. I'he ^irinciple of the bill was ably defended by 
those great law authorities, Cambden anfi Loughborough, with whom lord 
Grenville also concurred ; but the bill was finally postponed. 

The evidence of tlie slave trade being at length closed, Mr. Wilberforoe, 
on the IStli of April, brought forward his long expected motion for its aboli- 
tion. He introduced the subject by a cojnous and masterly display of the 
ailments in favour of that measure. J'he crimes and villaiiies to which 
this horrid Iraiiic had given rise, were detailed vitli a minuteness which 
]>laced, not merely the persons actually engaged in it, but even human na- 
ture itself, in a light the most degrading and detestable. After an affecting 
detail of the crimes and atrocities connected with this infernal traffic, the 
history of which, Mr. Wilberforce contended, with all the eloquence c»f feel- 
ing and of trutli, was written in characters of blood-Uie added, ‘'let us turn 
'^ourej'es for relief from tliis disgraceful scene to some ordinary wicked- 
ness ! ' In conclusion, lie moved for a bill to prevent the further importa- 
tion of African negroes into the British colonies. But the time for obtaiN- 
ing relief, and vindicating the claims of humanity and justice, was not yet 
arrived, for the motion was negatived by a majority of seventy-five voices. 
To qualify this veto, however, a bill was now introduced and passed, for 
chartering a company for the purpose of cultivating West Indian and other 
tropical products at Sierra Leone on the coast of Africa, by the use of free 
negroes ; an experiment which in process of time promises to be productive 
of the most beneficial results. 

It had long been a subject of complaint, that the great and extensive pro- 
vince of Canada continued under a government in the highest degree de- 
spotic and arbitrary ; but a variety of excuses were pleaded to vindicate the 
continuance of Uie^ evil. Mr. Pitt, however, during this session, in pursu- 
ance of an intimation from the royal speech, moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to repeiii certain parts of the act respecting the government of Canada 
pasR^ in the iourteenth year of his majesty's reign ; and to enact further 
provisions for its lietter government. By the intended bill, the province was 
to be divided into two distinct governments, by the appellation of Upper and 
Lower Canada. In each of them, councils nominated by the sovereign, and 
houses of assembly chosen by the neople, were to be established, 'i'he habeas 
corpus act formed a fundamei^l law of their constitution ; and by a very 
important clause, the British parliam^fiit was restrained from imposing taxes 
of any kind, except such as viiight be necessary for the regulation oT trade 
and commerce ; and to guard agaiqst the abuse of this power, the produce 
of such taxes w as to be at the disposal of the respective provincial legisla- 
Upon the wliole, this bill contained a noble charter of liberty, and 
renected great honour on tlie minister who proposed it, as w'ell as on the 
assembly which adopted it. 

The <dau8ea in the bill which militated against the general principle of it, 
were opposed by Mr. Fox with extraordinary animation and ability. The 
pmt object of all popular assemblies, said he, was, that the people should 
he fairly and fully represented ; but when the assembly of one province was 
to consist of only sixteen, and the other of thirty persons, they 
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people by a modtery of roprese^tion. That these rejireKentatives, too 
iOiould be elected for the t^ of aeven years, he reprobated as equally in- 
oonsistent with fre^om. Even in England, where the frequent return of 
elections was attended with so miudi real inconvenience, the propriety of tho 
Reptennial bUl wm jusUy doubted ; but in a country so diflerently circum- 
stanced as Canada, there could be no possible objection, he thought, to an- 
nual, or at most to triennial elections. Another strong ground of objection 
with Mr. Fox was, that the legislative ciuincils were uidimited as to iniin. 
bers by any other restriction than the pleasure of the king ; to whom a 
|)ower was also reserved of annexing to certain honorary and tituhiry dis- 
tinctions, an hereditary right of sitting in council. As to licreditary ho- 
nours, or hereditary powers, continued Mr. Fox, to say tliei- were good or 
not, as a general proposition, was diffit^ult ; but he Siiw nothing so good in 
them as to warrant their introduction into a country u here Ihev were not 
known. He did not think it wise to destroy them uliere they existed • but 
to create them where they did nM exist, appeared to him exceedingly un- 
wise, nor could he account for it except upon the principle, that, Cana<lii 
having been formerly a hrench colony, there might be an opportunity of re- 
viving those titles of honour, the extinction of whicli some gcntleinen no 
much deplored, and to revive in tho West that spirit of chivalry uhich had 
iallen into so much disgrace in a neighbouring country. 

These hints and allusions were sufficiently intelligible to awaken the in- 
dignation of Mr. Burke, who, on the reconimitinent of the bill. Mav 6th, 
rohe, as he said, to speak to its general principle. He enlarged upon the 
iiiijiortaijce of the act which they were about to perform. 'J’Jie first roiisi- 
derution was, the competency of the house to snch an act. A body of rights, 
•rfiid the honourable gentleman, commonly called “ The Kiuiirs or JVIan,’’ 
had been lately imported from a neighbouring kingdom. The principle of this 
new code was, that all men were by nature free, and eijiial in respect of their 
rights. If this code therefore were admitted, the pc*w er of the house could 
extend no farther than to call together the iiiliabitants of ('anadu to chiiso 
H constitution for themselves. The practical eflects of this system niiglit bp 
seen in St. Domingo, and the other French islands. They vvere happy and 
iluiirishing till they heard of ‘'the rights of man." As .sotm as this system 
arrived among them. Pandora’s box, replete \\ith every mortal evil, seemed 
to iiy open — hell itself to yawn, and every <lcmon of misi hief to overspread 
tlie face of the tMiuntry. Mr. Burke then commenced an attack upon the 
constitution and government of France, launching »>ut into the nuist violent 
invectives against them, fur which he was rejieatedly called to order, and at 
length compelled to sit down. 

VV hen the tumult excited by this philippic had subsided, Mr. Fox, with 
moderation and firmness, defended his former sentiments relative to the 
rrench revolution, and repeated, that he tliuught it upon tlie whole one of 
the most glorious events in the history of mankind. In saying this, Imw - 
fiver, he wished to be understood as referring only to the revolution, and 
not to the constitution, which still remained to be improved by cxperieiKt* 
and accommodated to circumstances. As to tho rights of man, whicli Mi. 
Burke had ridiculed as visionary, they were, ho contended, the basis of the 
British constitution. Our statute-book recognised the original inhortnt 
rights of the people as men, which no prescription could supersede, no acci- 
dent remove or obliterate ! These had once bgen the principles of liia rinht 
honourable friend, from whom he had learned them. Thai geiitleniuii Ji.mI 
remarked, with equal energy and emplihsis, that he knew not how to draw a 
hill of indictment against a whole people ! Having been taught by him that 
no revolt of a nation was caused without provocation, he could not help re- 
joicing at the success of a revolution resting upon the same basis w'ith our 
— the immutable and unalienable rights of man. 

Mr. Burke rose again, and in vehement terms, insisted that he was per- 
lectly in order ; for that the di!»<ms.<ion of the Quebec bill was a )»roper op- 
portunity for putting the country on its ipiard against those dangerous doc- 
tnnes which prevailed in France, and which h;id fouinl so many advocates in 
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OUT own counts He observed^ that he had on many oocadone before thin 
differed from Fox^ without the loee of frienddiip between them. But there 
wae something in the accursed Frendi revolution that envenomed every 
thing Here he was interrupted by b(r. Fox^ who remarked that " there 

was no Joss of friendship." Mr. Burke insisted that there was — he knew 
the price of his conduct ; he had done his duty, and tAe ir frinidship was at 
an entf. 

The attention of the house waa now fixed on JVfr. Fox, who rose to reply, 
but his feelings were too powerfully excited for some time to allow him to 
proceed. All the ideas so long cherished of gratitude, esteem, and affection, 
rushed upon his susceptible and generous mind, and the tears were observed 
to steal involuntarily down his cheek. A profound and expressive silence 
pervaded the whole house. At length, recovering himself, Mr. Fox said, 
that however recent events might have altered the mind of his right ho- 
nourable friend, for such he must still c^all him, he cx>uld not so easily cx>n- 
sent to relinquish aud dissolve that intimate cx>nnexion which had for twenty- 
five years subsisted between them. He hoped Mr. Burke would think on 
past times; and whatever expressions of his had caused offenc^e, that he 
would at least believe, such waa not his intention. These concessions, how- 
ever, made no visible impression on Mr. Burke ; and from that day a schism 
took place in the politics of the opposition party, which was productive of 
very important consequences. 

The spirit of party raged this year with redoubled violence throughout the 
kingdom, towards Mhicii, indeed, food was constantly administered by the 
passing events of the French revolution. The unhappy state of anarchy 
and confusion into which that country was now plunged, gave rise to a suo 
cession of changes in the government, which one party among us detested as 
subversive of all legitimate authority and wholesome subordination, and the 
other rejoiced in, as the demolition of old prejudices and usurpations, and 
an assertion of the true principles of civil society. The anniversary of July 
the llth was celebrated in Various places with no worse consequences than 
the aggravation of political animosity ; but in Birmingham it was the occasion 
of a dreadful riot. The populace of that town collected in a great mob, and, 
uncontrolled by the magistrates, burned to the ground some placos of wor- 
ship belonging to the Socinian class of dissenters, and the dwelHog-housea 
also of several of them. In particular, the house, books, papers, and appa- 
ratus of Dr. Priestley were consumed, and liims^f compelled to become a 
fugitive in order to preserve his life. This tumult, after raging four days, 
and extending its clireful effects over the adjacent populous district, was 
quelled by military force. Many of the rioters were apprehended and 
brought to trial, but three only were c;apitally punished. 

I'hc latter months of the year were passea over in gloomy silencse, and 
the parliament was not convened till the 31st of January, 1792. The speecdi 
from the throne announced the marriage of his royal highness the duice of 
\ ork with the daughter of the king of Prussia ; and intimated, that the 
general state of affairs in Europe promised a exmtinuanese of peace, which 
induced his majesty to hope for an imme^diate reduction of both the naval 
and military establishments of the country, and to afford the hope of a gra- 
dual relief from a part of the eji^ting taxes. The debates on the address, 
and several succeeding discussions in bath houses, principally turned upon 
the line of policy pursued by the ministry in their interference in the quarrel 
between Turkey and Russia, and in J^e hostility they had displayed towards 
the latter pow-er. Mr. Jenkinson, (the present earl of Liverpool) in a maiden 
speech, mucdi admired for its extensive views of the existing state of Europe, 
ns bearing upon this country, remarked, that the strength and influence of 
France being at an end, we certainly had no further danger to apprehend 
from that once formidable rival ; but a power had succeeded to France, no 
less deserving of attention from its restless politics and ambitious views, and 
that power was Russia. 

The subject of the abolition of the slave trade was again brought before 
the commons this session, and all the force of argument was now brought to 
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bear upoB it on both sides, in the different discussions that it underwent* 
The house having resumed itself into a committee on the suUect, Mr. Wil- 
berforcOj the active and aealous friend of the oppressed Anicans, after a 
mioute exposure of the evils and craelties attending that odious traffic, moved 
for its immediate and total abolitiofl. He was supported in the debate by 
both Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, who spoke in favour of the motion as it stood ; 
others supported the trade throu^out; while a third class, among whom 
Mr. Henry Dundas was the leader, pleaded for a gradual abolition, which 
was carried by a majority of Bixty-ei|^t votes. On a following day the sub- 
ject was resumed, in order to fix the date at which its total cessation should 
take place. Much of the same ground was a^in gone over, and the advo- 
cates of slavery endeavoured to defer the abolition as long as possible ; but 
a compromise being agreed on, the term was fixed for the Ist of Janntkry, 
1796. 

The resolutions of the commons being carried up to the lords, it appeared 
that there was much less anxiety abogt the abolition in that assembly than 
in the lower house. After a debate, in which the ministerial lords in general 
spoke against the measure, and even a prince of the blood, the duke of Cla- 
rence, avowed himself a friend to the slave trade, a motion was carried for 
the appointment of a committee to hear evidence on the subject at the bar 
of that house ; — thus the means were given for an indefinite protraction of 
the decision. During this session of parliament, however, tne bill which 
Mr. Fox had introduced the preceding year, authorizing juries to pronounce 
u verdict of guilty or not guilty upon the whole matter put to issue in cases 
of libel, but which had been postponed at the instance of the lord chancellor, 
wKs again brought in by him, and notwithstanding the opposition of the 
law lords, it was carried, and received the royal assent. 

Whilst the dread of that spirit of innovation which the French revolu- 
tion had fostered, operated as a motive with many to oppose every thing in 
the shape of reform, there were others who thought that the safest and most 
rutioiial method would be to conciliate the nation by conceshioii in the matter 
of parliamentary reform. With this immediate object in view, a society was 
accordingly now formed under the name of ** The Friends of the Pei»ple,*' 
compreliending a number of persons of high character and coiiseauence, 
among whom were about thirty memliers of parliament. They puDlished 
tlieir resolutions on this subject with great freedom ; and Mr. Grey, on the 
30th of April, gave notice in the house of commons, of his intention to bring 
forward the object which the society had in view in the ensuing session. 
Mr. Pitt now took the alarm, and inveighed against Mr. Grey's declaration 
with great warmth. He also took occasion to announce the change of his 
opinions on this topic, since experience had taught him the danger of alter- 
ing the estabUshed forms of government. And the still more effertuully to 
discountenance every attempt, by writing or association, to excite discontent 
with any thing sanctioned by the forms of the constitution, a royal procla- 
mation was issued on the 21st of May for preventing seditious meetinjn and 
publications, in which magistrates were enjoined to oppose them by bU legal 
means, and the people were strongly exhorted to submission. 

These steps occasioned an almost unprecedented ferment throughout the 
country, and they were generally considered to have been occasioned by 
Paine’s pamphlet, entitled ** The Rights of Man," which, at this time, had 
become a great favourite with the community, and in order to fpve it the 
more extensive circulation, it was printed in tfie cheapest possible forms. 
When an address was moved in the house of commons, in consequence of 
the proclamation, several extracts were read from that production, to ahew 
its oangerous tendency ; while, on the other hand, it was remarked that a 
whole year had elapsed since its publication, and that if it were re^y of m> 
noxious a quality, ministers had been highly culpable in not noticing it at 
an eariier moment. This address, which p as se d , and the tenor of which was 
highly loyal, became the model of a great numbCT of others, which were sent 
up from every part of the country. Prosecutions were now instituted 
•gainst a great number of persons who were concerned in circulating obnoxious 
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pablicaSoni^ aild among otben^ Tfaomaa Paine hii&ieU; who, to avoid th*t 
eSiNrta eenieqaent on a convictioa, took refuge in Frenoe, to the 

affaire of wbidi oonntfj^ 1 muet now once more direct your att€ation.(]) 


LETTER XXIV. 


Stale of affaire in France^ political and military. — General confederacy of the 

powere ef Europe ayainet France. — Ihtmouriez'e exploite tn Eelyium and 

Holland . — Reverses of the army. — Struggles of ike Mountainists and GU 

rondists. ^Conspiracy of the 10/A of March. — insurrection in La Vendie 

Defection tf Dumouriez.’^Fall of the Girondists . — i'riumph of the Moun- 
' tainists. — Death of the Q.ueen^ ^c. ^c. 1793 — 4. 
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The death of Louis XVI. rendered the parties irreconciieable, and augmente<l 
the external enemies of the revolution. The R^iiblicans had to combat all 
Europe, to struggle with the numerous classes of malecontents, and with one 
another. But the Mountainists, who then directed the popular movements, 
believed themselves already too deeply engaged not to carry thinn to ex. 
tremities. To terrify the enemies of the revolution — to excite the fanaticism 
of the populace by harangues, by the presence of dangers, and by insurrec- 
tions — to trust every thing to the mob, both the government and the safety 
of the republic — to communicate to it the most ardent enthusiasm, in tfit 
name afliherty, of equality, and of fraternity ; to preserve it in this violent 
state of crisis, in orcler that they might av^ themselves of its passions and 
its strength : such was the plan of Danton, and of the Mountainists, who 
had elected him as their chief. It was he who augmented the popular effer- 
vescence along with the nowing dangers of the republic, and who establishetl 
under the name of revolutionary government, in place of true liberty, the 
despotism of the multitude. Robespierre and Marat went still farther, and 
attempted to erect into a durable government, what Danton had only re- 
garded as a transitory one. The latter was only a political chief, whereas 
the others were genuine sectaries, of whom the lirst was ambitious, the other 
fanatical. 

The Mountainists by the catastrophe of the 21st of January had obtained 
a ^mat victory over the Girondists, who had a system of politico far more ri- 
gia than their own, and who wished to save the revolution, without staining 
it with blood. But their humanity, and their spirit of justice were useless, 
or rather injurious to them. They were accused of being enemies to the peo- 
ple, because they raised their voice against their excesses ; with being aceom* 
jdices of the tyrant, because they wished to save Louis XVI. ; and with be- 
traying the republic, because they recommended moderation. It w,a8 with 
those reproaches that the Mountainists pursued them even into the midst of 
the convention, from the diet of January to the 31 st of May, and the 
2nd of June. The Girondists were for a long time supported by the Centre, 
which ranged itself on the side of the party on the rignt against the murder4 
and the anarchy prevailing, and on the side of the left as far as regarded mea- 
sures of public safety. This n/bss, whjeh properly speaking, formed the wirit 
iff tlie convention, displayed some courage, and balanced the power ox the* 
Motintaiii and the Communh, as long ns it possessed among its members the 
intrepid and eloquent Girondists, who carried with thwn into their prisons and 
upon the scaffold, all the firmness and the generous sentiments of the assem- 
bly to which they belonged. 

The military situation of France had been hitherto idieeiing. Dumouriez 
ImsI just crowned the briUiaiit campaign of Argonne, by the conquest of Bel- 
gium. Alter the retreat td the Praesians, he hod gone to Paris, In order lu 

;Q) New Annual RegUtcr, 1783— 179EL>— A ikiu*f Annals of the Reign of George III. 
— Dr.BiMelt's History of thr Reign of George Ilf.— £rskinc*s Causes and Conseiioeuces 
of the War with Prance.— Woodfall's I>ehat«s in Parlianient, Rc. Re. 
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roDoert the inraeion of the Austrian Lour Countries. He returned to the 
army on the SOth of October, 1792, and began the attack on the S8th. The 
plan which had ^n atte mp ted so unsuccessfully, and with such a want of 
men and means in the beginning of the war. Was resumed and executed witli 
superior forces. Dumounez at the liead of the Belgian army, which was 
forty thousand strong, marched from V^enciennes upon Mons, supported on 
his right by theamy of Ardennes, consisting of nearly sixteen thousand men 
under general Valence, who came from Givet upon Numur ; and on his left 
by the army of the North, which consisted of eighteen thousand men, under 
general Labourdonnaie, who advanced from Lille upon Tournai. The Aus- 
trian army, ^ted ^fore Mons, looked for the attack in its entrenchments. 
Dumounez defeated the Austrians completely ; and the victory of Jemappes 
opened Belgpum to the French, and began in Europe the ascendancy of the 
French armies. After his victory of the 6th of November, Diimodriez en- 
tered lis a conqueror into Mons ; on the 14th into Brussels ; and on the Siltli 
into Liege: V^ence took Namur, La]>ourdonnaie obtained possession of Ant- 
werp, and by the middle of December the invasion of the Low CVuintrips was 
entirely achieved. The French army, now commander of the Meuse and the 
Scheldt, took up Its winter-quarters, after having driven the Austrians be- 
yond the Roer, whom it might have driven beyond tlie Lower Kiiiiie. 

l^rom this moment dated the hostilities between Dumouricz and the Jaco- 
bins ; a decree of the oonvention of the 15th of December abrogated the Bel- 
gian customs, and organized the country in a democratical shaiie. The Jaco- 
I.11IH sent on their part wnts into Belgium, to propagalo the revolution 
tliere, and to estohlish clubs in the country similar to those of the mother ko- 
c.ety ; and the Flemings, who had received the French with enthiisiusin, 
were cooled by the requisitions demanded of them, by tlie general pillage anil 
IhcMiitolerable anarchy which the Jacobins brought idong w ith them. All 
he ]>arty which had opposed the Austrian dominion, and which lioped to be 
free under the protection of hVarice, found their rule much severer, uiid re- 
gretted having called tJiem in, or sup|iorted them. Dumouriez, who had 
framed plans for the independence of the Flemings, and of ambition for him- 
self, returned to Paris to complain of such impolitic conduct as it regarded 
i'oiiquered countries. He now changed his behaviour, which liud lioeii hi- 
therto equivocal, lie had omitted no tnetliod of keeping well with the two 
actions ; he ha<i ranged himself under the baniiors of neither, in tlie hope of 
making 11^ of the right through his friend Gensonn^, and of the Mountain 
Through Danton and Lacroix, and thought to dazzle both the one and the 
other by the splendour of his victories. Butin his Be 4 !ond journev he attempl- 
■ f progress of the Jacobins, and to save Louis X Vl ; and ha^ - 

ing ailed of su<M:ess, he returned to the army to commence his second cam* 
paign, extremely disountenteJ, and determined to make his new victories 
**^1*®”^ revolution and to change its svstem of government. 

All the l^rencli frontiers were to be attacked at this time by the powers of 
military successes of the revolution, and the catastrophe of the 
* A " caused the greater part of the g«»vernments till then 

lUMiecided or neutral, to enter into the coalition. England, which iiail been 
f<»r a r^ture, seized this occasion for appearing on the theatre 
«» hostilitiM. The Tower of London was stored with amis ; a fleet was 
ready to Mil from pithead, the ministers had obtained about three millions 
I ^rling for extraordinaries. 

vto learning the fate of Louis XVI, the cabinet of Saint James's recalled 
Gower, and brought HoUand along with it into the rupture 
f:Iw? *^*?*?‘ ®P*^ had just undergone a change of ministry; the famous 

tod^, duJre of Alcadia, and afterwards prince of Peace, had been placed at 
le neM of the govemment. That power broke with the republic after 
^amly interoeding for Louis XVI, and naving estimated its neutrality at the 
price of the king s life. The Germanic confederation had entirely agreed 
Bavaria, Simbia, and the Elector Palatine, joined the opinion 
H rirriee of the empire. Naplae followed the einunple of the 

Holy See, which had alrcaily declared itselr ; and there remained no longer 
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fiii 7 othte state! neutral than Switzerland* Sweden, Denmark, and Turkey. 
Riiaaia waa still occupied with her second division of Poland. 

The republic was tnus menaced on all aides by all the beat disciplined troops 
in Europe. It was soon to combat fifty^five thousand Austro-Sardinians from 
the Alps ; fifty thousand Spaniards Mm the Pyrenees ; sixty-six thousand 
Austrians or Imperials reimorced by thirty-ei^ht thousand Angko- Batavians 
on the Lower Rhine and in Belgium ; thirty-three thousand four hundred 
Austrians between the Meuse and the Moselle ; one hundred and twelve 
thousand six hundred Russians, Austrians, Prussians and Imperials, on the 
Middle and Upper Rhine. In order to make head against so many enemies, 
the convention ordered a levy of three hundred thousand men. This mea- 
sure for the defence of the exterior was accompanied by a party measure of 
defence for the interior of the country. At the moment, when the newly, 
rais^ battalions were to <^uit Paris, and when they presented themselves to 
the assembly, the Mountain required that an extraordinary tribunal should 
be established for the support of the resolution within, whidi these battalions 
were preparing to defend on the frontiers. This tribunal composed of nin^ 
members, waa to judge without jury and without appeal. The Girondists 
opposed with all their might an institution at once so arbitrary and so re- 
doubtable, but in vain ; for they seemed to favour the enemies of the repu- 
blic, in rejecting a tribunal ordained to punish them. All that they gained 
by their opposition, was the introduction of a jury, -the removal of violent 
partisans, and the weakening of its action, as long as they had any influenre 
in the state. 

The principal efforts of the coalition were directed against the vast frontier, 
which stretches from the north sea to H uningen. The prince of Cobour^ 
M as to attack, at the head of the Austrians, the French army upon the Roer 
and the Meuse, and to penetrate into Belgium, while the Prussians, on ano- 
ther point, were to march against Custine, to give him^ battle, to surround 
Mayence, and to renew the preceding invasion after takii^ it. These two ar* 
mies of operation were upheld in their intermediate petitions by considerable 
forces. Dumouriez, who was filled with his own ambitious plans of re-action, 
at a time when no one ought to have thought of any thing but the dangers 
with which France was surrounded, proposed to establish the monarchy of 
1791, in spite of the convention and ox Europe. Wliat Bouilld could not do 
for absolute royalty, nor La Fayette for the constitutional throne, at a time 
fur more propitious, Dumouriez believed he could execute with his own 

r ower for an annihilated constitution, and a monardiy without partisans. 

iistead of remaining neutral between the factions, as circumstances obliged 
a general to do, and even as an ambitious man ought to have done, Dumou- 
riez preferred breaking with all parties, in order to govern them. He thought 
of forming a party without France ; of penetrating into Holland by means of 
the Batavian republicans, who were oppoMd to the stadtholder and the in- 
fiiience of the English cabinet ; of deliverii^ Belgium from the rule of the 
Jacobins, and re-uniting the two countries into a single independent state ; 
and to give themselves a political protectorate after having acquired all the 
glory of a conqueror. He was then to intimidate parties, to gain over hi!» 
troops, to inarch upon the capital, dissolve the convention, shut up the popu- 
lar meetings, re-establish the constitution of 1791, and give back a king to 
France. » 

This project, which was impossible amidst the great shock of the revolu- 
tion, and of Europe, appeartMl easy to the violent and adventurous Dumou- 
riez. Instead of defending the line of army which was menaced from May- 
ence to the Roer, he threw his forces to the left of the enemy's operations, 
and entered Hollaud at the bead of twenty thousand men. He propos^, by 
a rapid march, to transport his troops to tne centre of the United F^vinces, 
to take fortr e ss e s as he retreated, and to be rejoined at Nimeguen by twenty- 
five thousand men under general Miranda, who was in the mean time to have 
rendered If master of Maestricht. An army of forty thousaiul men 
was to observe the movements of the Austrians, and protect him on the 
right* 
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pumourifls vif^eroualy advanced in his expedition a^aiiidt H«»lJand; he 
tc»ok Breda i*»d Gertiu jdenbei^, and prepared fur passiiiff the Biesbos, and 
taking Dorft. But in the mean time tlie army on the right ex|>erieneod 
the greatest disasters on the lower Meuse. The Austrians assumed the (»f> 
fendve, passed the Ro€r, and beat Aliazinski at Aix-la-Chapelle ; made 
Miranda* raise the blockade of Maestricht, which he had in vain laim- 
balded ; crossed the Meuse, and jiut entirely to rout the French army which 
had joined between Tirlemont and Liouvain. Diimuuriez received ordej-s 
from the executive council to quit Holland with all speed, and to take the 
command of the troops in Belgium ; he was accordingly obliged to obey, and 
thus to lose a part ox his wildest, yet dearest hopes. 

The Jacobins, on receiving the intelligence of all these reverses, hcoanic 
far more intractable than ever. Being unable to conceive the idea of a de- 
feat without treachery, especially after the brilliant and unexpected victories 
of the former campaima, they attributed all military disasters to the combi- 
nations of party. 1 Tiey denounced the Girondists, ministers and generals, 
whom they Wlieved to have joined with each other to ruin the republic, and 
they determined upon their ruin. Rivalry mingled with 8iiB|»icion, and they 
were as eager to overcome an exclusive dtuniiiioii as to defend a territory 
which was threatened : they commenced with the Girondists. As the mul- 
titude was not yet accustomed to the idea of proscribing their representa- 
tives, they at lint resorted to a plan for getting rid of them ; they rt^ulved 
to murder them in the convention when they should all he asseinfdeil ; iiiid 
they fixed the night of the 10th of March for the execution of their plan. 
The assembly hi^ adopted permanent sittings, tui account of the danger;, 
with which the commonwealth was surrounded. 'J'Jie previous evening ii 
ivas decided at the club of the Jacobins and the C'ord«‘lior.H, to sound the 
tocsin, to shut the barriers and to march in two di\isions on the convention, 
and the houses of the ministers. At the hour agreed uii they set out ; hut 
several circumstances prevented the conspirators from suci*eeding. 'J’he 
Girondists, who had been prepared to expect the attack, did not go to the 
nightly sitting: the sections made some opposition to the ph»t, and liour- 
nonviue, minister at war, marched against them at the head of a hattalioii 
of the federates of Brest: all these unforeseen obstacles, joined to the 
which did not cease to fall the whole night, dispersed the conspirators. ’I'Jic 
following day Vergniaud denounced the conimilteo of insurrection which had 
projects these murders, required that the executive cc»uncil should he charged 
with making inquiry into the cxinspiracy of the loth of Alarch, to exaiiiiou 
the registers of the clubs, and to arrest the iTieiuhers of the iiiatiirriMrlioii.iry 
committee. " We are marching,” said he, “ from c'rirnes to anuiestics, and 
“ from amnesties to crimes. A great number of our citizens have gf»iie the 
** length of confounding seditious insurrections with the great insuiTe<^tioii o< 

“ liberty, of regarding the insolence of robbers us the explosion of energetic 
" minds, and robbery as a measure calculated to secure the general Miety. 
" We have witnessed the developement of the strange system of libeily 
“ from which maxims such as these are drawn. \ ou are free, but think like 
us, lest we denounce you to the vengeance of the people : you are free, 
“ but bow your heads ^fore the idol to which we offer inceiis*?, or we will 
** denounce you to the vengeance of the people : you are free, but you are 
** to join w'ith us in persecuting men^ whose probity and uiiderstandings we 
** dread, or we denounce you to the vengeanc.e of the people ! ^ Citizen.*^ it 
is to be feared that the revolution, like Satufn, may devour its own rhil- 
“ dren, and engender, at length, despotism, with all its attendant calami - 
ties." These prophetic words produced some effect on the assembly ; but 
the measures proposed by Vergniaud led to nothing. 

The Jacobins had been arrested for a moment in their course by the ill 
success of their firrt enterprise against their adversaries ; but the insurrec- 
tion of La Vendee took place, and restored all their boldness. 1 he w ar ol 
La Vendde was an inevitable event in the revolution. 1 his couiitp', “ h^» 
was bailed by the sea and the Loire, traversed by few roads, ami covered 
with villages, nanilets, and crastlcwards, had maintained its ancient state ui 
Voi.. III. I 
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feudal exifitcnce. In La Vendee there was neitlier education nor civiliza- 
tion, because there was no middle class ; and there was no middle class, be- 
cause there were few or no towns. The class of the peasants had not at this 
time acquired any other ideas than those communicated to it by the priests, 
and had kept its interests undivided fron^those of the nobles. These men, 
simple, robust, and devoted to the ancient order of things, understood no- 
thing of a revolution, which was the result of opinions and wants altogether 
unknown to their situation. The nobles and the priests finding themselves 
a strong party in this quarter of the countir, did not emigrate ; and there 
it was that in reality existed the partisans oi the old regime, berause there 
it was that its doctrines and its society were to be found. It was certain 
that sooner or latter France and La Vendde, countries so different, and which 
had nothing in common but their language, should be in a state of war with 
each other : it was certain that the two kinds of fanaticism, the monarchical, 
and that which believed in the popular sovereignty, that of the priesthood, 
and that of human reason, should raise thfir banners against each other, and 
bring about the triumph either of the old or new state of civilization. 

Partial troubles had arisen at various times in La Vendee. In 1792 the 
Count de la Rouairic had proposed a general rising, which had only failed in 
consequence of his own arrest ; but every thing was prepared for an insurrec- 
tion, when the recruiting of the army by three hundred thousand men was 
undertaken : that levy became the signal of revolt. The Vendeans beat the 
gendarmerie at Saint Flurens, and first took for their chiefs at divers points, 
Cathelineau the waggoner, Charette an officer in the navy, and Stofiiet the 
game-keeper. In a short time the insurrection 8j>read throughout the 
whole country : nine hundred communes rose up at the sound of the tocsin, 
and then the noble chiers Bonchamps, Lescure, Larochejaquelin, D'Elbee, 
and Talmont, joined the others. The troops of the line and the batttilioiis 
of the national guard which marched against the insurgents were beaten. 
General Mnrod was overthrown at Saint Vincent, by Stofflet ; general Gau- 
villiers at Beaupreau, by D’Elbee and Bonchamps ; general Quetineau at 
Aubiers, by Larochejaquelin ; and general Ligonuier, at Cholet. The Ven- 
denns, now become masters of Chatillon, Bressuire, and Vihiers, determined, 
before pusliing their advantages farther, to give themselves a sort of orga- 
nization. They formed three bodies, ciuisisting of from ten to twelve thou- 
sand men each, after the distribution of the Vendeuii territory into three 
branches of command ; the first under Bonchamps kept by the banks of the 
Loire, and received the name of the army of A njou ; the second placed in 
the centre was culled the grand army, an<f was commanded by D'Elbf e ; and 
the third in Lower La Vendee, became the army of the Marsh, under Cha- 
rette. The insurgents established a council to decide the operations, and 
chose Cathelineau generalissimo. These arrangements, and that disposition 
of the countr}', allowed of ranging the insurgents in regiments, of dismissing 
them to their fields, or recalling them to serve under their banners. 

The news of this formidable rising made the convention take still more 
rigorous measures with regard to the priests and the emigrants. It outlaw- 
ed the priests and nobles who participated in any assembling of arsons, and 
took away the arms of all who had belonged to the privileged classes. The 
old emigrants were banished fur life; they w'ere not allowed to re-enter 
France under pain of death ; find nil /.heir properties were confiscated. On 
the door of each house the n^mes of all wlio inhabited it were to be written ; 
and the revolutionary tribunal, which had been adjourned, commenced its 
terrible functions. 

At the same time intelligence arrived of new disasters in the French 
araies. Dumouriez, on his return to the ainny of Belgiun^ concentrated 
his forces, in order to oppose the Austrian general the prince of Cobourg* 

. His troops were in a state of discouragement, and wanted every thing : be 
addreased to^ the convention a threatening letter against the Jacobins who 
denounced him. After having inspired his enny with some of the confidence 
it formerly had in its own success, by means of some small advantages, he 
haaarded a general engagement at Nerwind, and lost the battle. Belgium 
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was evacuated ; and Dumouriez^ placed between the Austrians and the Jaco- 
bins beaten by the one^ and attacked by the other, recurred to the culpable 
method of a defection, in order to realize his former projects. He had con- 
ferences with colon^ Mack, and ganged with the Austrians to march upon 
Paris to re-establish the monarchy, while he was to quit them upon the fron- 
tier leaving them several strong places as a guarantee. It is likely that 
Dumouriez meant to place upon tlie throne the young duke of Chartres, who 
had distinguished himself in that c^impaign ; while the prince of Colrau rg 
hoped that If the counter-revolution reached that point, it would go farther, 
andi^establi^ the son of Louis XVI. and the ancient monarchy together. 
The Jacobins were very soon informed of the intentions of Dumouriez, wiiu 
took no pains to conceal them ; whether it was that he wished to sound his 
troops, or to terrify his enemies, or whether he abandoned himself to the 
usual levity of his disposition, is uncertain. In order to make themselves 
still more certain of the facta, the club of the Jacobins sent to him a deputa- 
tion, consisting of thr^ of its members, called Proly, Pereira, and Dubiiis- 
Bon. On being admitted into the presence of Dumouriez, they obtained of 
him more acknowledgpnents than they had even expected. The conven- 
“ tion,” said he, " is an assembly of seven hundred and thirty-five tyrants. 
“ As lone as I hold four inches of steel, 1 sliall not allow it to reign and to 



" I have regretted every success I have obtained in so bad a cause. 1 here 
is but one way of saving the country, anil that is by the re-cstahlislimciit 
“ of the constitution of ITPl, and a king." “ Are you in \ our sen-^es, geiie- 
ral ?** cried Dubtiisson : the French hold the name of royalty, and the 
" sound of the name of LouisXVI., in horroi." — But w h.it matters the iiaine? 
" Of what consequence is it w'hethcr the kingis c>ulJed I^oiiis, Jame-. or Philip? 

" And your means, where are they?" JVIy army — yes, my army will ac- 
'' complish all this; and from my camp, or the security of a foriihed place, 
wiU tell vou that it demands a king." But your project compromises 
“ the safety of the prisoners in the Temple." “ 1 he lust of the Bourhoiis 
" must be slain, even those at Coblentz, l.e»V.ro France will wuiU a kinjc : 
'• and if P<iris added this murder to those with which it is already disli.muiir- 
ed, I sliould immediately march upon the cnpital. After deiluniig inm- 
Bclf with all this want of precaution, Diimouriez commeiiced the execiitioii 
of his impracticable design: he found hiins'clf in a p(»sition truly diraciiJt, liis 
soldiers were sincerely attached to him, but they were also devoted to their 
country. He was hound to give up strong places of which he was not the 
master, and it was to be supposed that the general-* Y"*^?,** 'orders would 
act with regard to him as he had himself acted with La hayelte. II is lij>t 
attempt was not encouraging. After eslahli-hing hi‘< camp at Saint Anunnl, 
he wished to seize upon Lille, Cond6, and Valeiu iennes ; but in this attempt 
he failed. This piece of ill success led him to hesitate, and prexeuted linn 
from commencing the attack. . ... 

As soon as the cxinvention was informed of hi-: projects, it Mirnmoncd him 
to its bar: he refused to obey, but did not yet hoi>t the standanl ot rc\oJt. 
The convention immediately dispatched four tif it^ reprehcntatives, Cjinnis, 
(juinette, Lamarque, and Hancal, together Viili the ininisti'r at war, 1 our- 
nonville. to bring nim before them or to arrest^ him ni the midst ol iiis army . 
Domouriez received the commission at the head of his stafl : they pri'M^n e* 
to him the decree of the convention, which he rc-id, and returned it to ihein, 
saying that the state of his army did not admit of I, it, quitting it. He oflei- 
edto resign his post, and promised that at a riilmer time, he wunhl h'»‘^lf 
demand ini investigation into his cxmduct, and JllhmiV* 

h*B designs and his actions. The oommissariert ****'iwl-!i a uronJ 

alleging the e.vample of tlie ancient Roman gimcrajs : We are a . ^ 

- wlen we quoted" said he, - and we degrade the history of 
'* when we give the example of their virtues as an excuse ^***’ . . j 

“ The Roman, did not murder Tarqiiin— the Roman-, had a well reguUted 
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republic and good laws ; they had neither a club of Jacobins, nor a revolu. 

tionary tribunaL We live in a time of anarchy, a hand of tigers desire 
** my head, and I do not wish to give it them."—*' Citizen general," sditl 
Camus, " will you obey the decree of the national convention, and go to 

Paris?" — “Not now.*' — “Well then IMedure you suspended from your 

functions : you are no longer general ; and I command you to be taken 
“ into custody." “ This is too much !" cried Dumouriez: and ordered some 
German hussars to seize the commissaries whom be delivered aa hostages to 
the Austrians. After this act of revolt, it was no longer possible to hesitate. 
Dumouriez made a new attack upon Condd, but it was aa unsuccessful as the 
f<irmer : he wished to seduce the army to follow him in his defection, but it 
deserted him. The soldiers were much more likely to prefer the republic to 
their general ; for the attachment to the revolutipn was now in all its 
strength, and the civil power in all its energy. Dumouriez experienced in 
declaring himself against the convention the same fate which La Fayette had 
undergime when he declared himself againr-t the constituent assembly. Du- 
mouriez passed into the Austrian camp with the duke of Chartres, colonel 
Thouvenot, and two squadrons of Rerchiny ; the rest of his army joined the 
camp at Famars, and united with the troops under the command of Dam- 
pier re. 

The convention on learning the arrest of the commissaries, established 
itself permanently, declared Dumouriez a traitor to his country, authorized 
c'verv citizen to treat him as an outlaw, set a price upon his head, decreed 
tlie ramous Committee of Public Safety, and banished the duke of Orleans 
and nil the Bourhuns from the rcpuldic. Though the Girondists on this oc- 
casion had attacked Dumouriez iis angrily as the Mountainists, they were 
nevertheless accused of being acconmiices in his desertion ; and thus was a 
new complaint added to all the rest. Their enemies daily became more power- 
ful, and it was in moments of public danger that they were especi^y re- 
doubtable. Till now in the long struggle which had been going on between 
the two parties, they had gained the victory on all points : they had stopped 
the proseiMitlons relating to the massacres of September : they had supported 
tlie usurpations of the commune : they had hrst obtained the trial and then 
the execution Louis XVI : through their intrigues the pillages of Febru- 
ary an«i the conspiracy of the 10th of March had remained unpunished : they 
erected the revolutionary tribunal, in spite of the Girondists ; by means of 
repea insults they had driven Roland from the ministry : and they had 
triumphed over Dumouriez. It now only remained for them to take away 
i'rom the Girondists their last asylum, the assembly : this they began to at- 
tempt on the loth of April, and they finished the work on the 2nd of June. 

Robespierre attacked by name, Brissot, Guudet, V'^ergniaud, Petion, and 
Gensonne, in the convention, and Marat denounced them in the popular 
assemblies. He wrote in his quality of president of the Jacobins an address 
to the departments, in which he called for the thunder of petitioju and ac-^ 
** cMaitous against the traitors and unfaithful delegates who had desired to 
** save the tyrant by voting his imprisonment or the appeal to the people/* 
The right side and the plain of the convention felt that it was requisite to 
combine their forces. Marat was sent before the revolutionary tribunal. 
'I'his intelligence excited the loudest rumours among the clubs, the mob, and 
tlie commune. In reven^ the* may ori (Pache) came in the name of the 
IhirtV'five sections and of th^ council-general to demand the expulsion of 
the princi]|>fd Girondists. Young Boyer Fonfrede required to be included in 
the proscription of his colleagues, anu the members of the right and of the 
plain rose up crying out — All ! all of us! This petition though declared 
calumnious, was the beginning of attacks from without against the conven- 
tion, and prepared the minds of all for the ruin of the Gironde. 

The Hccusatiuii of Mumt was far from intimidating tiie Jacobins, who ac- 
(^oinpanied him to the revolutionar}' tribunol. Marat was acquitted and 
earned in triumph into the assembly. From this moment the avenues to the 
hall were occupied bv audacious Sans-cullottes, and the tribunes of the Jacu- 
Inris trenched upon tliose of the convention. The cliibbUts and the hirelings 
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of Rcibavpierre continunlly interrupted the orators of the ri^fat^ and disturbed 
the deliberations: while out of doors all means were sought for to get rid of the 
Girondilids. Henriot, commandant of the Sans-culotte section^ excited for 
this purpose the battalions which were ready to depart for La Vendde. Gua- 
det then saw that it was useless any longer to coniine matters to complaints 
or harangues : he mounted the tribune and said : Citizens, while virtuous 
“ men confine themselves to lamenting over the misfortunes of their country, 
“ conspirators are endeavouring to ruin it. Like Cesar they say — Let them 
“ tpeak and lei us act / Well, then— do sc» too. The evil lies in the inipuni- 
ty of the conspirators of the 10th of March, in the existence of the autlio- 
rities of Paris — authorities at once desirous of money and of power. 
Citizens, it is still time : you may yet save your country and your honour 
** which is compromised. . 1 propose to annul the authorities of Paris, to ro- 
place within twenty-four hours the municipality by the presidents of the 
sections, to assemble the proxies of the convention at Bourges with the 
** shortest possible delay, and to dispatch our decree into tlie departments hy 
** expresses.'* This motion of Guadet's served for a moment to surprise the 
Mountain. If the measures proposed had been adopted on tlie instant, tlie 
dominion of the commune and the projects of the conspirators were gone for 
ever ; but it is also probable that the parties would have tiiken some steps, 
that civil war would have ^read, that the convention would have been di.s. 
solved by the assembly of Bourges, all centre of action destroyed, and that 
the revolution would not have been strong enough to resist its own internal 
struggles, and the attacks of Europe : and this is what was feared by tlio 
moderate part of the assembly. In terror of anarchy if the tximmuiie uns 
not repressed, and of the counter-revolution, if the multitude was n(»t con- 
fined, the moderate party wished to maiiitaiii a imlance between the two ex., 
tremities of the convention. This party composed the committees of (Ge- 
neral Surety and Pubic Siifety ; it was directed by Barrere, uho like all a ell- 
meaning men of weak character, was the su])portcr of moderate measures, 
until terror made biman instrument of cruelty and tyranny. Iiislead of 
the decisive measures of (ru.odet, he propoKCul to name an extraordinarv coin- 
inission of twelve members charged with the examination of the conduct of 
llie municipality, to discover the authors of the pb»ts cjirricd on agiuiist thu 
national representation, and to secure their persons. This niiddlu courito 
was adopted : but it left the commune undisturbed, and the cuiniuunc ne- 
I'cssarily triumphed over the convention. 

The ciimmission of twelve sjiread alarm among tlie members of the com- 
mune by its inquiries ; it discovered a new conspiracy, which wa^i to break 
<Mit on the 22nd of May ; ordered the arrest of sevend cons])irators, among 
Olliers, the secretary of the commune, Hubert, author of l^die Dur/«»nr, who 
was seized in the very midst of the municipsility. The commune, which at 
first was in a state of stupefaction, now took measures of opposition. P'roni 
iliis time there were no longer plots — there were insurrections. '1 he council 
ifeneral, encouraged by the Mountainists, surrounded itself with the agita- 
tors of the capital: it spread a report that the twelve w'ished to jiurge the 
•■oiivention, and replace the tribunal which had acquitted Marat hy a ojunter- 
rc volutionary tribunal. The Jacobins, the Cordeliers, and the sections, now 
established themselves permanently. On the 26Ui of May the agitiition 
began to be felt; and on the 27th it became sfrong enough to lead the com- 
mune to open the attack. The commune presei^ted itself to the convention, 
and demanded the liberty of Hebert, and the suppression of the twelve. It 
WHS followed by the deputies from the s^tions, which expressed the same 
w isli ; and the hall was surrounded by large assemblages. 'I he section ot 
the city even ventured to require that the tw-’elve should he brought heforu 
the revolutionary tribunal. Isiiurd, president of the aKsumhly, rtqilicd in a 
tone of solemnly, ** Listen to what 1 am now about to say. Ij once the 
convention is degraded ; if ever, through one of these insurrections, which 
hare 80 frequei^y taken pLice since the 10th of March, and of which the 
magistrates have not given notice to the a8senih!y, it happeneil that a blow 
was^ struck at the national representation, 1 tell you, in the nainu of the 
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" whole of France, that Paris would be annihilated ; yes, all France would 
take vengeance on the attempt, and soon it would nec&asary to inquire 
*' 0/1 whi(A hank of the Seine the capital once stood/" This reply 
the signal of a great tumult. I decl^ to you also," cried Danton, ** that 
"ao much impudence begins to be insufferable ; we will resist yon/' Then 
turning’ towards the right — No more truces between the Mountain and the 
‘* cowards who wished to save the tyrant/* 

The greatest confusion now reigned in the hall ; the tribunes uttered 
cries against the right — ^the Mountainists broke out into menaces ; every 
moment the deputations succeeded each other from without, and the conven- 
tion saw itself surrounded by an immense multitude. Some sectionaries of 
the Moil and the Butte des Moulins, commanded by Raffit, had placed them- 
selves in the passages and avenues to defend it. The Girondists fought as 
long as they could against the deputations and the Mountain. Threatened 
from within, and besieged from without, they attempted to make use of that 
violence to excite the indication of the assembly. But Garat, the minister 
of the interior, deprived them of even that resource ; and on being called to 
render on account of the state of Paris, he assured the meeting that the con- 
vention had nothing to fear ; and the opinion of Garat, who passed for im- 
parti:d, and whose conciliating disposition sometimes led him to take equi- 
vocal steps, emboldened the members of the Mountain. Isnard was compelled 
to quit the chair ; lldrault de Sechclles replaced him ; and this was the sig- 
nal of victory to the Mountainists. The new president replied to the peti- 
tioners whom Isnard had till then kept down — ** The force of reason and the 
force of the people is the same thing: you ask us for a magistrate and jus- 
tice ; the representatives of the people will render it to you." It was too 
late ; the right side was cast down ; several of its members had departed ; 
the petitioners had thrust themselves from the bur into the seats of the re- 
presentatives, and these mixed with the Mountainists, amidst cries and dis- 
order, they all voted together the suppression of the twelve, and the eii* 
largcmcnt of the prisoners. It was at nalf-pfist twelve, among the plaudit's 
of the tribunes and the people, that the decree was carried. 

The next day the members of the right regained the field of battle in the 
convention ; they resumed the discussion on the decree of the precediruj: 
evening, as being illegally carried amidst tumult, and by force, and the curii- 
niissioii was re-estabhshed. You did yesterday,** said Dauton, ** a great 
** act of justice ; but I tell you, that if tne commission preserves the tyran- 
nical power it has exercised ; — if the magistrates of the people are not rc- 
** stored to their functions; — if our good citizens have yet to dread arbitrary 
** arrests — then, after having proved to you that we surpass our enemies ui 
** prudence and wisdom, we will surpass them also in boldness and in revolu- 
“ tioiiary vigour.** Panton w’os afraid to resume tlie comliat, for he dreaded 
the triumph of the Mountainists as much as that of the Girondists ; accord- 
ingly he w’islicd by turns to prevent the 3 1st of May, and to moderate its 
results ; but he found himself reduced to join his own party during the 
combat, and to be silent after the victory. 

The a^tation, which had been somewhat calmed by the suppression of the 
twelve, became threatening on the news of their re-estabiishment. I'lie 
tribunes of the sections and popular societies, echned witli invectives, cries 
of danger, and appeals to the iiisurrtction. Hebert, after quitting prison, 
repaired to the commune. .There was placed on his head a croam, which he 
placed upon the head of Brutus, ^und then flew to the Jacobins, to call for 
vengeance upon the twelve. Upon this, Robespierre, Marat, Panton, Chau- 
mette, and Pache joined to organize a new movement. 'I'he insurrection 
was modelled on that of the 10th of August ; the 29th of May was emploved 
in prepai’iiig the public mind fur it. On the 30th, the members of the elec- 
toral bod\^ the commissaries of the dubs, and deputies from the section*, 
assembled at the £ veche, declared themselves in a state of insurrection, an- 
nuli^ the council-general of the commune, and afterwards restored it. 
making the members take a new oath. Ilenriot received the title of com- 
mandant-general of the armed forces, and the Sans-culottes had forty sum 
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ner day aa long aa they remained under arms. After these arrangementa 
irere «fccided en, early in the morning of the Slat, the tocsin was sounded, 
the gimiraU beat, the tropM aesembled and marched upon the convention, 
irljich for some time had held its sittings in the palace of the TuiJeries. 

The assembly had been sitting for«Bome time; it had mec at the sound of 
the tocsin. The minister of the interior, the administrators of the d^art- 
mcnt, and the mayor of Paris, had been successively called to the bar. Garat 
had reported the i^tation of Paris, but appeared to feel no dread of danger- 
ous consequences from it. Lbuillier, in the name of the department, had 
Assured the assembly that it was merely a moral insurrection i” Pache, 
the mayor, came last, and in a most hy|K>critical manner, disclosed the ope- 
rations of the insurgents ; he pretended to have employed all his efforts to 
m.'iiiitain order ; he assured the assembly that the guard of the cxinvention 
liail been doubled, and that he had forbidden the alarm-guns to be fired. 
However, at the vej^ moment he was spealcing, the report of a gun was 
heard at a distance. The general surprise and agitation were extreme. Cam- 
hoii retmested that all the assembly would join to avert the general danger ; 
he implored the tribunes to be silent. In such extraordinary circiiin- 
** stances,*’ said he, the only method of defeating the designs of ili-meaning 
“ persons is to cause the national convention to be respected.” I demand, 
^aid Tburiut, '' that the commission of twelve be annulled on the instant.” 

“ And I demand,” said Talien, '‘that the sword of the law be raised to smite 
the conspirators who shelter themselves in the very bosom of the conven- 
tion.'* The Girondists on their side required that the audacious Henrint 
should he brought to their bar, for having fired the alarm -guns uithoiit the 
(►rder of the convention. “If there is any struggle now,” said Vcrgniaiid, 

“ tlie result will be the ruin of the republic, let eitlier party gain the victory. 

*• Let aU our members swear to die at their posts.’* TJie whole asscnihly 
then rose, and supported the opinion of Vergniaud. Dunton flew to the tri- 
bune: “ Annul the commissioo of twelve,” cried ho, “ the cannon has fired. 

" If you are political legislators, so far from blaming the explosion of Paris, 

" you will turn it to the profit of the republic, by rere»rining your errora, and 
“ cancelling the commission.** And bearing some murmurs, he coiitiiiiied, 

“ It is to those who possess some ]>olitical tments that 1 mblress myself, and 
“ not to those foolish perc»ons who allow iheir passions oiJy to s])cak. 1 say 
“ to them, consider the greatness of your oliject : it is to save the people 
“ fnirii their enemies, from aristocrats, and Iroin its own fury. If a few 
“ really dangerous men, no matter to what juirty they belong, w ished aftor- 
wards to prolong a movement which would be useless when you had reii- 
dered justice to yourselves, Paris itself would reduce them into their 
“ proper insignificance. 1 demand in coolness the pure and simple suppres- 
** sion of the commission, under its political view*.** The commissitui was 
^i<dently attacked on one side, and feebly defended on the other, ilarrere 
and the committee of Public Safety, who had created it, proposed its sup- 
pression for the sake of peace, and in order to prevent the asiseiiibly from 
being put at the mercy of the multitude. The mi>derate Mouiitainists were 
disposed to stop at this measure, when the deputations arrived. Tiie niem- 
bera of the department, those of the municipality, and the commissaries of 
the sections, on being admitted to the bar, not only demanded the suppre^ 
woq of the twelve, but likewise the (diastisen^nt of its members and of all 
the Girondist chiefs. ’ 

'fhe T uileries were now blocked up by the insargents, and the presence of 
their commissaries in the hall of the copvention emboldened the extreme 
Mountainists. who wished, to destroy the Girondist party. Robespierre, 
their chief and their orator, then addressed the RBsembly : “ Citizens, let us 
*’ not lose this day in vain clamours and in insignificant measures : this day 
*‘i8, perhaps, . the last in which despotism may combat tyranny! Let the 
“ faithful representatives of the people unite to secure its happiness I He 
urged the convention to foUow the plan suggested by the petitioner, 
than that proponed by the committee of Public Safety. “ Conclude, then 
cried Vergniaud . “ I do, and against you ! Against you who after the revo- 
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'' lution of the 10th of Au^st wished to bring* to the scaffold those nho had 
accomplished it ! against you who have never ceased to provoke the de- 
fltruction of Paris ! against you who wished to save the tyrant ! against 
" you who conspired with Dumoiiriez I a^inst you who pursued with fury 
the same patriots whose heads Dumoariez demanded ! against you whose 
criminal projects of vengeance have provoked the veiy cries of indication 
'' of which you now wish to make a crime in those who are your victims ! 
'' Well then^ my conclusion is a decree of accusation against all the accom- 
" plii'es of Dumouricz and those pointed out by the petitioners !" Notwith- 
standing the violence of this attack, the party of Robespierre did not obtain 
the victory. The insurrection had been only raised against the twelve ; 
and the committee of Public Safety which proposed its suppression, carried 
the day against ^e commune. The assembly adopted the decree of Barrere 
which annulled the twelve, put the public force in permanent requisition 
and which to content the petitioners, charged the committee of Public Safety 
with investigating the plots they had denounced. As soon as the multitude 
which surrounded the assembly was inVormed of these measures, they re- 
ceived them with acclamations, and dispersed. 

But the conspirators were not satisfied with this half triuinjih : they had 
gone on the 31st of May still farther than on the 27th: and on the 2nd of 
June, they went still farther than on the 31st of May. Tlie insurrection 
became instead of a rnorai one as they styled it, personal: that is to say, it 
was no longer directed against a power, hut against deputies : it escaped 
Hanton and the Mountain, and it fell to Roliespierre, Marat, and the com- 
mune. On the night of the 31st a Jacobin deputy said : “ That there had 

** only been one half done, that the business ought to be finished, and that 
** the people should not ha\'e time to cool." Henriot offered to place the 
armed force at the disposal of the cluh. The insurrectional committee 
openly established itself near the convention. The whole of the 1st of June 
was devoted to the preparation of a grand movement. The commune wrote 
thus to the sections : '^Citizens keep yourselves prepared : the dangers of 
'' your country' impose this upon you as a law." In the evening Marat, who 
was the principal actor in the 2d of June, went to the Hotel de Ville, mount- 
ed the clock, and sounded the tocsin : he advised the members of the council 
never to yield until they had obtained a decree of accusation against the 
traitors and the statesmen. Some deputies met in the convention, and the 
conspirators proceeded thither to demand a decree against the proscribed ; 
but they' were not y'et sufficiently strung to force it from the convention. 

The whole night passed away in preparations : the tocsin sounded, the 
ghtirale was beat, niid the crowds assembled. On Sunday' morning, towards 
eight o’clock, Henriot presented himself to the council-general, and declared 
to his accomplic4>s in the name of the insurgent people, that they would not 
l.iy down their amis till they' had obtained the arrest of the exmspirators 
among the deputies. He next put himself at the head of the vast multi- 
tudes who were in the square or the Hotel de Ville, harangued them and 
gave them the signal to depart. It was near ten when the insurgents ar- 
rived on the Place de Carrousel. Henriot surrounded the palace with de- 
voted bands, and very' soon the convention was surrounded by twenty thoii- 
siind men. of whom the greater number did not know what they were required 
to do, and felt themselves move Inclined to defend than to attack the depu- 
tation. 

The greater part of the |troscrihed liad remained absent from the assem- 
bly'. Some who were resolved to l«»ep up their courage to the end, had oome 
to brave the storm for the last time. As soon as the sitting commenced, the 
intrepid Lnniuinais mounted the tribune : ** 1 demand/* said he, ** to be al- 
" lowed to asK why the g^nSrale is now beatingin every part of Paris ?” He 
was instantly interrupted by* cries of Down ! ihntn! tie wants a civil war J 
‘He wants the eounter^rerolution ! He calumniates Paris / He insults ike 
people .'In spite of the menaces, outrages, and cries of the Mountain and the 
tribunes, Lanjuinais denounced the projects of the commune and of the fac- 
tions; his courage augmented with the danger. You accuse us," said he. 
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with calumniating Paris ! Paris is pure ; Paris i» ^;tN>c ] , Paris is oj»pressett 
*' by tyrants wbo seek for blood and dominion !" Tliese words became the 
of the most violent tumults^ several Mountainist deputies rushetl to 
the tribune in order to drof^ Lanju^ais from it, hut he citing to it, and in 
the tone of the mc»t f^nerous courage, cried out : “ I require all the rcvo- 
lutionary authorities of Paris to be annulled : I demand that all those wh<i 
desire to arrogate to themselves a new authority contrary to the law be 
“ outlawed, and that every citizen be authorized to treat them nrcordiiigiv." 
He had scarcely finished when the insi^^^t petitioners came to demand )iis 
arrest and that of his colleagues. ** Citizens,^' said they in conclusion, ** the 
“ people is tired to see its happiness uostpon^ : it leaves it yet a moment in 
your hands : save it then, or we declare that the people will saxe them- 
selves y* 

The right called for the order of tlie day on the petition of the insurgent^. 
The convention passed to the order of the day. Upon this the petitioners 
left the hall in a threatening attitude, the men quitted the galleries, the n v 
was heard To arms f and a great noise was going on witlioiit. Siive the 
‘‘ people from itself," said a Mountainist, *‘and save your rollengues hy de- 
“ creeing their provisional arrest." ‘^‘NoJ no!" rculicd the right and even 
.1 party of the left ; ''We will all share their fate!" cried Larcveillere Lc- 
pauz. The committee of Public Safety charged with the report, and terri- 
fied at the greatness of the danger, proposed as on the Slst of May a measure 
in appearance conciliatory, which siiould satisfy the insurgents witlnuit en- 
tirely sacrificing the proscribed. "The committee addrcsbcs itself," s:ii<l 
Uarrerp, "to the patriotism and the generosity of the members accused ; it 
" asks of them the suspension of their power, by representing to them that 
" it is the only means of staying the divisions which afflict the republic and 
"of bringing back peace to it." Several among them supported that nicn- 
sure. Isnard suspended himself : Lanth^nas, Dussaulz, and Fauchet, fol- 
lowed his example. Lanjuinais did not agree w ith him. “ I Jiave, 1 believe, 
"till this moment," said he, "discovered some courage; therefore neither 
*' look for suspension or dismission as far as I am concerned." flere ho was 
^ iolently interrupted, but lie continued : " When the ancients,” said he, 

“ prepared a sacrifice, they crowned the victim with flowers and garlands, 

“ when they conducted it to the altar: the priest immolated, hut did not 
" insult it.**^ Barbaroux was as firm as Lanjuinais. " I Lave sworn," said 
he, " to die at my post ; and I will keep niy vow." The conspirators of the 
Mountain, themselves rose up against the proiiosition of the committee. 
Marat said that those who made sacrifices ouglit to he pure: and Dillnud 
Varennes demanded the judgment of the Girondists and not their suspension. 

While this debate was taking place, a deputy from the Mourtuiii ( Lat'nux) 
hastily entered the hall, rushed to the tribune, declareo that lie had been 
insulted at the doors, that he had been prevented from leaving the liouse, 
and that the convention was no longer free. A great nunriher ot the Mouri- 
tainists showed their indignation at the conduct of Henriot and his troops. 
Danton said that " the outraged national majesty should he vi^^oroualy 
“ avenged." Barrcre proposed that the convention hhould pre.seiit itself to 
the people ; " Representatives," said he, " command your own freedom, sus- 
"pend your sittii^, and make the bayonets which now hurrouiid you, bend 
“ before you." Tne whole of the conventioft then rose, and marched oiil. 
preceded by its ushers, and with the presidez^ at its head, who wore his 
nead covered in token of his distress. On arriving at a past^e which led to 
the Place de Carrousel, they found IlenrTot on horseback with a sabre in hib 
hand. " Wkat demands the people?" said the jiresident Hdrault ile Sechellei* 
to him, "the convention is only occupied with its welfare." Hirault, re- 
plied Henriot, "the people is not risen up to listen to phrasej*, it deniandH 
“ Uiat twenty-four criminals be given up to it." " Let us all ho giwui un, 
cried those who surrounded the president. Henriot then turned to his 
party, and cried, Cunnenieri to your guns ! Two cannons were inimcd lately 
pointed at the convention, which drew back, entered the garden and crosMul 
It ; and then presented itself at several avenues which were all e»jually 
VoL. III. ‘ 2K 
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closed. Every where the soldiers were under arms ; Marat went up and 
down their ranks ; he excited and encouraf^d the insiir^irents : No weak- 
** ness," said he^ **and quit not your posts until they shall have heen ^ven 
''up to you." The convention then entfred the hall^ overwiielmed with the 
sense oi its own impotence and the uselessness of its efforts, and altog-ether 
suMued. The arrest of the proscribed was no long'er opposed. ^ Alarat, the 
real dictator of the assembly, decided completely on the fate of its members. 
" Dussaulx," said he, “ is an old dotard, incapable of being* a cliief of a 
" party ; Lantlienas is a poor blockhead w'hom nobody cares about ; Dirm^s 
" nolds but a few erroneous opinions, and is unqualihed to be the chief of a 
" counter-revolution. 1 demand that these be excepted, and that they be 
" replaced by Valaze." Accordingly Dussanlx, Lantlienas, and Ducos \\ ere 
retrenched from the list, and the name of Valaze added to it. The lisst uas 
thus composed, though half of the assembly took no part in the decree. 

The following are the names of those illustrious individuals wh<» M^ere 
proscribefl of the Girondists. Gensonnd; Guadet, Brissot, Gorsas, lYtion, 
V’'ergniaud, Salles, Barbaroux, Chambon, Buzot, Birotteaii, Lidon, Rabaiid, 
Lasource, Lanjuinais, Grangeneuve, Lehardy, Lesage, Louvet, Valaze, J^e- 
brun the minister for foreign affairs, and Claviere, minister for contributi4ijis. 
The members of the twelve arrested were Kervelegan, Gardien, Rab iu(l< 
Saifit-Ktiennc, Boileau, Bertrand, Vigde, Molleveau, Henri- Lari vi ere, tio- 
mere, and Uergonin. The convention placed them in a state of detention 
at their own houses, and under the safe guard of the people. Immediately 
the countersign which had held the convention prisoners was given, and the 
multitude dispersed : hut it must also be said that from this time there u as 
no freedom in the assembly* 

Thus fell the fiarty of the Gironde, a party which w'as illustrious for tlia 
great talents and courage of its members : a party which honoured the rising 
repuhlic by its horror of blood, its hatred of crime, its disgust at anarchy i 
its love <»f order, of justice, and liberty ; a party wliiidi was unfortunately 
placed between the middle class whose revolution it had combated, and the 
multitude whose dominion it rejected. Condemned to inactivity, tliis party 
could only adorn the certainty of defeat by a courageous struggle, and by 
a bold death. At tliat time its end might have been foreseen with certainty, 
it had been driven from post to post ; from the Jacobins by the invasion of 
the Mouiitainists ; from the commune by the dismissal of Betion ; frc»m the 
ministry hy the retnvit of Roland and his colleagues ; and from the army by 
the defection of Himiouriez. It had no longer any hold but on the conven- 
tion ; there it retrenched itself, struggled and was overcome. Its enemies 
attempted by turns against it both plots and insurrections. Their plots 
gave rise to the Ccirami.ssion <if twelve, which appeared to give a momentary 
advantage to the Girond«>, but which only the more vi<»lenlly excited its ad- 
versaries. The latter put the iiiiiltitude in motion, and carried away from 
the Girondists first their iiuthority, by destroying the Cummission of twelve, 
and then their political existence by proscribing tlieir cdiiefs. 

That the Girondists would not submit to their defeat, and that an insur- 
rection of the departments against the Mountain and the commune of Paris, 
would be the consequence of the 31st of May, v«hs t«» be expected. It was 
the only remaining experinicnt^.for them to make. They tried it ; but this 
decisive measure was marked by the shme want of concert which had occa- 
sioned the loss of their cause^in the assembly. 

After the Snd of June, all the niQfierate nieii of the party remained under 
the decree of arrest, and the residue withdrew to a ciistance. Vergiiiaud, 
Gensonn^, Ducos, Foiifrbde, were among the first: Petion, Barbaroux, Guadet, 
Louvet, Buzot, Lanjuinais, amongst the second. They retired to Evreux in 
the depm^ment of the Eure, where Buzot had great influence, and thence 
to Caeo in the Calvados. They made this town 'the centre of insurrection. 
Brittanv lost no time in joining’ it. The insurgents, under the name of the 
Assembly of the DeMrtments convened at Caen, collected an army, gave the 
conimnnd to general yimpbeii, arrested the Mountainists Romme'and Prieur 
de lu Marne, commissaries of the convention, and prepared to march to 
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P.tris. From Cuen it was that Ji beautiful and brave youn^ maiden, Cliar- 
lotte Corday, set off to punish Marat, the principal author of the pK>cceflintfs 
of the .31 St of Ma^ and the 2nd of June. She thought to save the republic by 
sacrificing herself : but the tyranny did not han|^ upon one man ; it dependcil 
upon a party, and the state of violence in which the republic was plac^ed. 
Charlotte Corday,(l) after having e^cted her generous but useless enter- 
prise, died with an unalterable serenity and a modest courage, accom|iaiiied 
with the satisfaction of having performed what she conceived was a noble 
action. But Marat became, after his assassination, an object of still greater 
enthusiasm than be had been during his lifetime. He was invoked in the 
public squares ; his bust was seen in all popular assemblies ; and the con^’en- 
tion was forced to grant him the honours of the Pantheon. 

At the same time Lyons rose up, Alarscilles and Bordeaux took anus, 
and more than sixty departments joined the insurrection. I'hese mea- 
sures soon caused a general rising of all parties; and the ro3’alists availed 
themselves of the movements whicn the Girondists had commenced. Lyont> 
became the centre of the insurrection of the royalists. This city 'was 
strtmgly attached to the ancient order of things : its manufactures in silk, 
and embroidery in gold and silver, rendered it dependent im the higher 
classes : it was necessary therefore to declare in good time against a social 
innovation which confounded old relations, and which, in degrading the n(»- 
bility and clergy, destroyed its trade. Thus Lyons in 1790, even under the 
constituent assembly', when the emigrant princes were in its neighboiirhiMMi 
(at the court of Turin) had made attempts at insurrection. Although these 
attempts, directed by the nobility and clergy, had been represseil, the spirit 
btill reiiialfied the same. There, as elsewhere, after tJie lUth of August, a 
revolution by the multitude, and the establishment of its government, had 
beeu atteniptcd. Chalier, a fanatical imitator of Marat, was at the head of 
the Jac<»bins, the sans-culottes, and the municipalit)’ of Lyons. His audacity 
had increased since the massacres of September and tJie 2ist of Jannary. No- 
thing how'ever had yet been decided betw’een the hover class of repiildicans 
and the middle class of royalists, one of w'hom possessed tlie MMit of power 
in the municipality, and the other in the sections. Hut the contest having 
become more violent towards the end of May, they fcMight, and the seel ions 
prevailed. The municipality was besieged and t;ikeii by storm. C'lialier, 
who withdrew himself, was t^en, and some time alterwards exei'iited. 'J’lie 
secti4ins not being yet in a situation to throw off their depeioleuee on the 
convention, excused themselves for what had c>c»’uiiimI, hy the necessity iii 
which the Jacobins and the members of tlu^ municipality had placed them of 
resorting to violence. The convention, wlH»!^e existence depeniied on its 
boldness, would not listen to them. During traiiHiirtions the events of 

June took place, the insurrection of the Cal\iidt»K 1>ecame generally known, 
and the Lyoncse, thus encouraged, no longer huKituted to rai«:(* the standard 
of rev'olt. They put their city in a state of defence; they raised furtifie^i- 
tions, formed an army of twenty thousand men, received emigrants amongst 
them, gave the coimnaiid of their forces to the royalist Preey and to the 
marquis de Virieux, and concerted their intended operutiims with the king of 
(Sardinia. 

The revolt of Lyons was the more to be feiwred hj' the eonvi-ntion, because, 
being in the centre of France, it was supported by the south, winch to<ik 
arms, whilst the w'cst was also in motion. AV Marseilles the news of the 
"list of May hod raised the p.artisans of the Gironde. Rehecqui had re- 
sorted thither in g^reat haste ; the sections had become re-united ; the mem- 

(1) Some of the answers of tins heroic ffirl, when before the revolutioiiai y tnhiiiiHl. 
areas follow: — ** What was jrour design in killing Marat ?** — *' To put an end to ihr 
“ troubles of France." — “Is it Ions since you formed this pri»jec't ?“ — “ Nnne the allair 
** of theSIst of May, the day of the proscription of the deputies of the people ’* — ** 'llirii 
** you learned from the journals that Marat was an anarchist Yes. 1 know that it 

was he who corrupted France. 1 have killed," said she, raising her voice to a Inifh 
Pitch, ** one man, to save a hundred thousand; a deprated wretih, to save the inno- 
‘ cent ; a ferocious monster, to procure peace to my counti y J was a rrpiihliraii before 
“the revolution, and I ncvei wanted energy.” 
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bers of the revolutionary tribunal were put out of the protection of the law ; 
the two repreeentativea, Baux and Antiboul, were arrested ; and un army of 
ten thousand men raised to march against Paris. These measures preceded 
from the royalists, who, as in other places, only waiting for an opportunity 
<»f restoring their party, had at first presented themselves under the sem- 
blance of republicans, and had ended by acting in their own charaeter. They 
seized upon the sections; and then tne commotion no longer operated in 
favour of the Girondists, but of the counter-revolutionists. On perceiving 
the new direction of the insurrection, Rebecqui had thrown himself in de- 
spair into Marseilles. The insurgents took the road to Lyons, and their 
example was quickly followed by Toulon, Nismes, Montauban, and the prin- 
cipal towns of the south. In the Calvados the insurrection became distin- 
giiished by the same character of royalism, as soon as the marquis de Piiisaye 
had, at the head of some troops, introduced himself into the ranks of the 
Girondists. I'he towns of Bordeaux, T^antes, Brest, and L'Orient, were 
favourable to those of the Gironde who were proscribed on the 2nd of Juno, 
and some actually declared for them ; but they afforded no effectual aid ; for 
they were either restrained by the Jacobin i»arty, or diverted by the neces- 
sity of opposing the royalists in the west. 

The latter, during this almost general rising of the departments, extended 
their enterprises. The Vendeans, after their first victories, had seized upon 
Bressuire, Argenton, and Thouars. Being entirely masters of their own 
country, tliey formed the design of occulting the frontiers, and of opening 
the road to the revolutionary part of France, as well as a communication 
with England. On the (ith of June the Vendean army, composed of forty 
thousand men, uudc'r Cathelineau, Lcscure, Stofflet, and Larochejaquelin, 
marched upon Sauinur, which they carried with great spirit. They next pre- 
pared to attack and take Nantes, t<» secure the possession of their own coun- 
try, and make themselves mui-ters of the river Loire. Cathelineau departed 
Iroiti Suumur at the head of the Vendeuii troops, leaving a garrison there ; 
lie took Angers, passed the Loire, made a feint of marching upon Tours and 
M<iris, and then threw himself on the side of Nantes, which he attacked on 
the right bunk, whilst Charette was to attack it on the left. 

Every thing seemed to conspire to overthrow the convention. Its armies 
ti(‘re beaten in the north and at the Pyrenees : at the same moment it was 
llireatened by the Lyoiiese in the centre, the Marseillois in tlie south, the 
iiiroridists in one part of the west, and the Vendeans in the other. That 
military rc-aetJon which, after the brilliant campaign of Argonne and the 
Netherlands, had taken ]>lace in consequence more especially of the disagree- 
ment between Humoiiriez and the Jacobins, and between the army and the 
government, had become much more decided since the defection of the gene- 
i al-in-chief. I'here was no longer agreement in their operations, ardour in 
tJie troops, or concert between the convention, now occupied with its own 
quarrels, and the dispirited generals. The wreck of Dumouriez's army had 
been collected together at the cam)> of Funiars, under the command of Dam- 
pierre ; but they w’ere compelled, after a defeat, to retire under the walls of 
luiiirhairi. Dnmpierre wus killed. From Dunkirk to Givet, the frontier 
w ;is threatened by a superior force. Custine was suddenly rec^led from the 
Moselle to the army oi the nenrth ; bpt his presence did not re-establish 
affairs. Valenciennes, the k^ of France, was taken ; Condd shared the same 
late ; and the army, driven from one position to another, retired behind the 
S(‘ar|>e in front of Arras, the last post for retreat between them and Paris. 
Ill another quarter Mayence, suffering from famine, and briskly pressed by 
the enemy, lost all hope of being relieved by the army of the Moselle, which 
WHS then reduced to a state of inaction ; and despairing of being able to hold 
out any longer, it capitulated. The situation of the republic could not be 
worse. 

The convention w'as in some measure taken by surprise. It was disor- 
ganized, because it had just issued from a struggle ; and the government of 
the victors had not yet had sufficient time to become esUblished. After the 
2iiil III’ June, bel'orc the danger became so pre.-^ing in the departments and 
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II noil tlie frontiers, the Mountain had sent commissioners from all parts, and 
bojjun to occupy itself with the constitution which had been so Ion*? ex- 
pected, and from which it hoped so much. The Girondists had been desirous 
Ilf having it decreed 'before the Slat oi Januar}% so that, by substituting the 
order of law for a state of revolution, they might save Louis XVI. They 
made a similar attempt before the .*llst of May, that they might avert their 
(mn proscription. But tho Mountainists had twice diverted the assemldy 
friiin this discussion by two strokes of policy, — ^the sentence of Louis XVI., 
and the banishment of the Girondists.* Being now masters of the held, they 
hastened to bring back the republicans to their party by decreeing the cmi- 
Ktitution. Hdrault de Sechelles was the legislator of the Mountain, as Coii- 
dorcet had been of the Gironde. In a few days this new constitution was 
adopted by the convention, and submitted to the acceptance of the primary 
assemblies. With the ideas which then prevailed on the subject of demo- 
cratic government, its nature may be easily conceived. The constituents 
were looked upon as aristocrats: thefaw which they had established was non- 
hidcred as an infraction on the rights of the people — because it imposed con- 
ditions upon the exercise of political rights ; because it did not establish tho 
most absolute equality ; because, by its provisions, deputies and magistrates 
w'ere to be named by the electors, and the electors by the jieople ; because 
in certain cases it limited the sovereignty of the nfition, excluding a part of 
the active citizens from great public offices, and the lowest grade of the 
ncojile from the functions of active citizens ; lastly, instead <»f hxing ])opii- 
lation as the sole basis of rights, it was combined in all its operations with 
Health. 7'he c.onstitutionnl law of 1793 established the pure government of 
the multitude : nut only were the people acknowledged to be the source of 
all power, but the exercise of that power was dclegc'ited to them. A govern- 
ment \iithout limits ; an extremely rapid succession in the magistracy ; di- 
rect elections, without any delegation, in which every one joined ; oriinarv 
abseinblies, which met at an ajipointed time without being coiiveneu, whiofi 
named representatives and controlled their acts ; a national assembly annu« 
ally renewed, and which was, properly speaking, nothing more than ii com- 
mittee of the primary assemblies : — such was this c.onstitnt.oii. As it made 
o\er the government to the multitude, as it placeil the power in a disor- 
ganized body, it would have been at all times impracticable ; but at a period 
of general warfare it was jicculiarJy so. The faction of the Mountain, in- 
stead of extreme democracy, stood in need of the most absolute diclalorship. 
I'be constitution was no sooner made than susjicnded ; and the rinolutionary 
government, whilst they were amending it, was iiiaiiitaincd until tiu* peace. 

During the discussion of the constitution, ami when it was ‘■tnt to the 
primary assemblies, the Mountain learned tlic extent ot the danger with 
which it was threatened. Having to unite tlin*e or four jiarlii*** in the iii- 
lerior, to put an end to civil wars of various kinds, to repair the disasters f»f 
the army, and to repel the whole of Europe, these hold men were iioi intimi- 
dated at their situation. I'lie representatives of forty-four thousand muni- 
cipalities came to accept the constitution. Having, when admit ted to tlio 
bar of the assembly, signified the consent of the people, they demanded thr 
arrest of all suspected per sons, and a general rising uf the people. “ V’»*ry 
“ well,'^ exclaimed Danton, ^‘let us consent Vo their wisli! 'riie deputies 
of the primary asseinlilics have hegdn to exercise amongst us the Kys-teni 
** of terror. 1 demand that the convention — which ought now* to feel its 
** whole dignity, fur it has just been clothied with the w’hole authority of the 
“ nation — I demand that, by a d€*crc<’, it invest the commissioners of the 
primary assemblies with the right to report the state of arrn^. <.f proi i- 
** sions, and of ammunition, to make an appeal to the pe«»ide, to exrile the 
“ energy of the citizens, and to put four hundred thousaiici men in reqni'ii- 
tion. It is by the sound of our cannon that we must make our coiistitu- 
** tion known to our eiiei lies ! ThU is the time to take that great and l.'ist 
" oath, that we will die or annihilate the tyrants !” Tho oath w jis im- 
mediately taken hv every one of th** deputies and citizens in the hidl. A 
few days afterwarefs, Urii riw, in the name »tj ihr c«»rnniitlcc •»f Public S.ifely 
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-—which WAS revulutionarily composed, and which became the centre of opcrn- 
tions, and the |»ower whicdi ^verned the assembly — propos^ still more 
Ifenera) measures. “ Liberty, ^ said he, ** is become the creditor of even- 
citizen ; the industry of some, the |prtune of others, are due to her; thesu 
** owe her their counsels, those their arms— oil owe her their blood. Thuk, 
then, every Frenchman, each sex, all ages, are called by their country t/i 
** the defence of liberty. Every physical and moral faculty, all the pou erM 
of policy or industry,* belong* to tier ; every metal, all the elements, are her 
*' tributaries. Let every one occupy his post in the national and military 
“ commotion which is now preparing. The young men shall fight ; the mar. 
" ried men shall forge arms, transport the bag^&ge and artillery, and pre- 
** pare the provisions; the women shall make clothes and tents for the 
soldiers, and extend their kind offices to the wounded in the hospitals , 
*' children shall manufacture lint for them ; and the old men shall resume 
the r»cciijiation which thev had amongst the ancients, shall c^use themselvev 
to he carried into the public places, ^%'here they shall excite the courage at' 
'' the youthful warriors, infuse into all a hatred of kings, and propagate 
unity of the republic'.. The national buildings shall be converted into l»;u- 
racks, the market-places into workshops ; cellars shall be used for prt^- 
paring saltpetre ; all tjie saddle-hort.es will be required for the cavalr\ 
all the carriage-horses fi»r the artillery ; fowling-pieces, liayonets, ami 
pikes, shall he appropriated for the service of the interior, 'i'he rc- 
jiiihlic is nuthirig more than a great city besieged ; France must be ni»- 
“ thing more than one vast r.;iiiip." The measures proposed by RarrcMc 
were instantly decreed : all Frenchmen from eighteen to twenty-'iive yeai-^ 
of age took firriiH ; the armies were recruited by levies of men, and contrilm- 
tions of provisions were levied fi»r their support. 'Fhe republic had soon 
forty armies, and twelve hundred thcuisand soldiers. France* became on tlic 
one liand a camji and a workshop f<»r the republicans, and on the otlier .1 
prison for the disaffected. In marching against their avowed enemies, tlu'\ 
determined to secure their secret ones ; and the famous Inw of the xuMpccitd 
was carried. Strangers were arrested on account of their plots; ;iiid tin* 
partisans of tlie constitutional monarchy or of a moderate rejuiblic were im- 
prisoned, that they might he secured until the peace. "i'lii»* at the present 
time WHS but a measure of precaiilioii. Merchants, citizens, the middliim 
class, furnished prisoners after the 31st of May, as the ntibility and clerirv 
hud <loiie after the lOth of August. A revolutionary army c»f .six tlioii.saini 
soldiers and one thousand artilTorynien was created for the interior. Ever} 
poor citizen was allowed forty sous u day, that he might assist in the assem- 
blies of the sections. Certificates of citizenship were deJivereil, that thev 
might be assured of tlie opiiiKins of those who co-operated in the revidn- 
tioniiry movement. They placed the public fiinctiuiiaries under the iimpci - 
tion or the clubs, and formed a revolutionary committee in eacli secnmi; on 
every side they presented a bold front, both to their enemies abroad and tJu* 
insurgents at home. 

Those of the Calvados were easily subdued ; at the hr.st onset at Vernon 
the insurgent troops took to flight. AVimphen attempted to rally them, but 
without Bucrvss. The moderate class, who had joined in the derence of the 
Gironde, exhibited little arr^nir, and rendered no effectual aid. When tlio 
constitution was generally adopted* by the departments, this class nvailetl 
itself of that opport unity ato acknowledge its error in having supposed that 
it was rising against a factious minority, 'i'liis retraction occurred at Caen, 
which liad been the centre of the revolt. The commissioners of the Moun- 
tain did not stain their first v iclory by executions. On the other side, 
general Carteaiix, at the liead of some troops, marched against the army oi 
the southern sections: he remained master of the field in two ciigagem«:'iit'., 
puniiied it to Marseilles, and entered the town at its heels. Provence would 
have been subdued like the Calvados, if the royalists, who had sought re- 
fuge in Toulon after their defeat, had not called the English to their assist- 
ance, and placed in their hands this key of PVance. Admiral Ilooil tooJw 
possession «>f thet<»wri iti the name of Ijoi.i** XA’JI., whom he i>roc]aiinGd 
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disarmed the fleet, transported thither eicht thousand Spiuiiards by 
occupied the surrounding iorts, and compelled Carteaiix, who was ad- 
% .dicing against Toulon, to fail back upon Marseilles. 

Notwithstanding this reverse, the Constitutionalists had contrived to iso- 
late the insurrection, and thus effectea an important object. The comniis- 
of the Mountain had made their entrance into the revolted capitals : 
Holicrt Lindet into Caen, Tulien into Bordeaux ; Barras and Fr. ron into 
Marseilles. There were only two towns to take, Toulon and Lv«>ns. The}- 
i-eased to fear a concerted attack from the soutli, the west, an<f the centre*; 
.■mi ill the interior all their enemies were upon the defensive. Lyons was 
liC'.ifi^ed by Kellermaiin, the general of the army of the A1 j)b ; three corps 
jircsscd the town on all sides. The old soldiers of the Alps, tlie revolution- 
.ir\ battalions, and the newly-levied troops, jKoired in every day to the assist- 
.(lire of the assailants ; but the Lyonese defended theniseh'es with a courage 
tlcrivcd from despair. At fir^t they relied upon the aid of the southern iii- 
*.urgcrils ; but the latter ha\in<^ been flriveti back by Carteaiiv, the Lvonese 
turned their last hopes to the side of the l*iednioriteso army, who attempted 
a diversion ill their favour; but they were beaten by Kellerniaiiii. Being 
inure warmly pressed, their first positions were carrnnl. Famine made its 
a|i|»earrtiice amongst them, and their courage fell. 'I'lie royalist leaders, eon- 
nnred of the uselessness of longei resUtance, ipiitted the town; ami the 
lejMihlican army entered its w’alL, where they awaited the orders td' the 
('uMv enticui. Some months afterwards I'ouloii itself, defended hy seasmiei I 
troo|>> and formidable fortifications, fell into the hands of the republieaiK. 
I’iie h.ittalions of the army of Italy, leinforced by those whom the defeat of 
liie Lvitiiese rendered disposable, attacked the town w'lth great ardour. 
AJtur repeated attacks, and prodigies of valour and skill, they made theiii- 
masters of it: the capture of Toulon completed what ih.it of Lyons 
h.ul begun. 

i'he convention w'as every w’here vietorious. 'i'he Wnde.iiif* had failed in 
ilirir enterprise against Nantes, after having experiemaal the Iokm of many 
im j), and of their commander ( !atheliiieau. 'I'liis was the last of their ag- 
:^i( '.<«i\e ojieratiojis ; and from that period the fortune of the Veiidoaii iiisur- 
[('•'iioii declined. The ro}.‘dists re-pas^erl the Loire, abandoned Saiimiir, ami 
ic'imied their old cantonments: they were however still very forinidahle ; 

■ ad the republicans who pursued them were once more defeated on ^'e(lde;lIl 

Li'Miiid. 

tieiieral Biron, who had succeeded Berriiyer, continued llie wai hy small 
(d' troops with great disadvantage. His irioder.itioii and his had sys- 
tem of att.'u'k occa>iuiieil his being superseded by Canclaux and Rossigiiol, 
‘'liu Wire not however more successful. 'I'here were two chiefs two armies, 
uul tvTu centres of operation ; one at Nantes ami the other at Saiiinur, place's 
nwler the itifiueiice of difierent parties, (ieiieral Canclaux could not agree 
•'iih general llossigriol, nor the commissary ol the moder.'ite parly of the 
^hmutniii, Phiiijieaux, vvilli Boiirhotte, the conimissarv of the rominittec of 
l*‘ihiie Safety; and tliis attempt at invasion failed. like the forme: ones, 
*ii»rii want of concert in their measures and union in their operation-. 'i'h*^ 

' '»iiiniittee of Public Safety soon supplied a remedy in appointing L» - 
belie comm.'indcr-in-chief, and in introducing war on a larger Made into 
^*endee. This new method, aecoiided hy *the garrison of .Mayeiiee, 

■ "iisisting of seventeen thousand veterans who, beipg no longer able to w*r\e 
'•J'ainst the coalition after their capitulatioiK were c*iiiployed in the interior, 
'hanged the face of the war. The royal istif experienced four successive de- 
; two at Chatilloii, and two at C'holet. Lescure, Bonchamps, luid 
*1 Klhce, were mortally wounded ; and the insurgents, totally defeated in 
' I'per Vendee, fearing, if they tisik refuge in the Lower, tli;it they should be 
*'v terminated, decideil upon quitting their country, Ui the number of eighty 
tiuiusand. This emigration across Brittany, in which they hoped l<» effect 
Hfi insurrection, proved fatal to them. Repulsed before Granville, com- 
pletely routed at Afons, they w'ere destroyed at Savenay ; and of the wresek 
ol this v;ist emigration, a few’ thousand men, with difficulty, re-entered Ln 
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Vend^. These irreparable disasters of the royalist cause, the capture of 
the island of Noirmoutiers from Charette, the dispersion of the troops of 
this chief, and the death of La Rochejacquelin, rendered the republican 
masters of the country. The committee of Public Safety thinking, not will/ 
out cause, that its enemies, although Subdued, were not disposed to eubmigl 
sion, adopted a terrible system of extermination, to prevent their recovering 
themselves. General Thurreau surrounded the reduced La Vendde with 
sixteen intrenched camps; twelve columns, known by the name of the injr/. 
nai columnt, scoured the country with lire and sword, explored the woods::' 
carried off those who were collected t<»gether, and spread terror throughout 
this unfortunate country. 

'Phe foreign armies had also been di*iven from the frontiers which tlu*v 
had invaded. After having taken Valenciennes and Conde, blockadcij 
Maubeuge and Le Qiiesnoy, the enemy had marched upon Cassel, IlonrU- 
coote, and Fumes, under the command of the duke of York. The com- 
mittee of Public Safety, dissatisfied ivith CuatiiiCR, who was also suspect- 
ed to be a Girondist, replaced him by general llouchard. The eneniv, 
until that period victorious, was defeated at llondscoote, and forced t«i 
retreat. A military re-action commenced with the decisive measures of 
the committee of Public Siifety. llouchard liimself was dismissed. Jom- 
dan took the command of the army of the north, gained the important 
victory of Watignies against the prince of Cohourg, forced the enemy t** 
raise the siege of Maubeuge, and re-assumed the offensive on this frontici 
The same was effected upon all the other frontiers. The memorable cam- 
paign of 1793 and 1794 was opened : what Jourdan did with the army of tin* 
north, Hoche and Pichegru did with the army of the Moselle, and Keller- 
mann with that of the Alps. The enemy was every where repulsed aitd 
every where held in. The same thing which occurred'iifter the 10th of Au- 
gust, took place after the Slat of Alay. The harmony which had been inter- 
rupted between the generals and the leaders of the assembly was re-esta- 
blished ; the revolutionary action, which liad abated, again increased ; and 
victory, suspended during this long period, returned to tliem. 

During the continuance of this w-ar, the committee of Public Safety aban- 
doned itself to the most terrible executions. Armies destroy only' on llio 
held of battle: it is a different thing with parties w'ho, in violent situations, 
tearing that the struggle may be renewed even after victory, fortify them- 
selves af^inst new attempts by the most inexorable rigour. “ The name of 
'I Lyons," said Barrere, “ ought no longer to exist. You w'ill call it Villc- 
AffrtKnchift (freed town) ; and upon the ruins of this infamous city a monu- 
*|ment shall be raised which will attest the crime and the punishment c*f the 
enemies of liberty. A single word will speak the whole : Lyons made war 
against Liberty — Lyons is no more/' In order to realize this frightful 
denunciation, the committee sent Collot-d'Herbois, Fouchd, and CoiitliDii. 
into this devoted town, who demolished its buildings and butchered the in- 
habitants with cannon. The insurgents of Toulon experienced from their 
representatives, Barras and Frcroii, almost a similar fate. At Caen, Mar- 
seilles, and Bordeaux, the executions were less general and less violent ; for 
they were proportioned to the importance of the insurrection, which was in- 
terior and not connected with foreign enemies. 

In the centre, the dictatoHal government aimed a blow at the highest and 
most distinguished in all ^le parties with which they were engaged. 'J*he 
condemnation of the queen, IVIarie Antoinette, was directed against Europe ; 
that of the twenty-two, against thV* Gironde ; that of the enlightened Baiih', 
agamst the old Constitutionalists ; lastly, that of the duke of Orleans, 
agiunst certain members of the Mountain w'lio were sujiposed to have entered 
YVf* effect his elevation. The unfortunate widow of Louis 

the first who was sent to the scaffold by the sanguinary tribunal 
of the revolution. Those who were proscribed on the 2iid of June very soon 
followed : she perished on the 1 6th of October, and the Girondist deputies 
on the ^ There were among the twentv-two, Brissot, A'ergiiiaud, Gen- 
sonni*^ Fonfrede. Ducos, Valazc, Lasource. ^'illcry, tlardien, Carra, lluprat. 
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Beauvais^ Duch&tel, Mainvielle, Jiscaze^ Boileau, Lehardy, Antiboul, and 
Vig6e. Seventy-three of their colleagues^ who had protest^ against their 
mrest, were also imprisoned ; but they durst not inflict upon them the same 
punishment. During the debatesj,^ these illustrious accused displayed the most 
and sustained courage. Th^eloquent voice of Vergniaud was heard 
for an instant^ but in vain. Valaze^ on hearing his sentence^ dispatched 
himself with a poniard ; and Lasource exclaimed to the judges — 1 die at a 

moment when the people have lost their reason ; you will die the day they 
“ shall recover it." The prisoners went to their punishment with Ml the 
stoicism of that time. 

Almost all the chiefs of the Girondist party experienced an unhappy fate. 
Salles, Guadet, and Barbaroux^ were discovered in the caves of Saint Kmi- 
lion near Bourdeaux, and they perished upon the popular scaffold. Petiun 
and Buzot, after having wandered about fur some time, put an end to their 
o^in existence: they were found dead in a fields half devoured by wolves. 
Kahaud St. Etienne was betrayed J>y an old friend. Madame Roland was 
aXao condemned, and displayed the courage of a Roman matron. Her hus- 
band, on hearing of her death, quitted his place of concealment, and killed 
himself upon the highway. Condorcet, who was outlawed, some time after 
the 2nd of J une, was discovered as he was flying from the executioner, and 
he only escaped the scaffold Iw the aid of poison. Louvet, Kervelegan, Lan- 
juinais, Henri La Riviere, Le Sage, Le Revilliere Lepeaux, were the only 
persons who awaited in secure retreat the end of this furious tem|>eBt. 


LETTER XXV. 


Dreadful state of France after the fall of the Girondists . — CompUtc reign of 
Fvrror. — Change of the Calendar. — Impious proceedings of the Conven- 
tion — in the Abolition qf Public Worship.’^Pioiects of Itobes pin-re , — 
u'ho is at length opposed, defeated, and put to death.— ^ A. D. 1794. 

Ok the fall of the party of the Gironde, the revolutionary government was 
formed. Before the 31st of May, the supreme power was neither in the mi- 
nistry, in the commune, nor in the convention. The committee of Puhlic 
Siifety, which had been some time created in order to provide for the defenra 
of the revolution by urgent and extraordinary measures, was an institution 
already in existence. Having received its appointment during tlio struggles 
between the two powerful parties, the Gironde and the Mcuntaiii, it lind 
l^en composed of neutral conventionalists until the 31st of May ; hut at this 
time, it hecuiiie composed of ultra-members of the Mountain. Barrere r»‘- 
mairied, but Robespierre was chosen a member, and his party governed it hy 
8t. Just, Couthon, Collot-d'Herbois, and Billaud-Vareniies. '4'he_ tyrant 
now took upon himself that department which related to public opi<iiun and 
the police. His associates distributed the remaining departments amongst 
themselves. St. Just took tliat of the surveillance, and denunciation ot par- 
ties. Couthon that of violent propositions which required being mitigated 
in form : — the other two directed thp proccnsulships in the departments. 
Carnot Ailed the office of minister-at-war, whilst Cuinbon had the charge of 
the finances. Barrere w'aa the daily orator aitd perpetual eulogist of the 
dictatorial committee. Below was placed, os an auxiliary in the details of 
the revolutionary administration, and in measures of minor importance, the 
committee of General Safety, composed in the same spirit as. the great com- 
mittee, having also twelve members re-eligible every three months, and per- 
petual in their functions. Jn the hands of these men, the whole revolution- 
ary force was placed. Thus was created that terrible power which first 
destroyed the enemies of the Mountain, afterwards the Mountiun and the 
commune, and which only ended in destroying itself. 

One of the first measures of this new order of things was to estubliah an 
Voi. HI. 2 L 
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entirdjr new nra ; to change the divieionB of the year, the names of the 
months, and of the days. In place of the Christian caleBdar, they substi- 
tuted t^t of the republican,— im* the week, the decade, untiring every tenth 
day instead of SCnday, the day of rest. The new lera was dated from the 
VSnd of September 1799, the epoch of the foundation of the republic. They 
had twelve equal months, consistina of thirty days each, w birfi commenced 
on the 9Snd of September, in the fmlowing order : Vendemaire, Brumaire 
Frimaire, for the autumn ; Nivose, Pluviose, Ventose, for the whiter; Ger.’ 
minal, Floreal, Prairial, for the spring ; Messidor, Thermidor, Fructidor, for 
the summer. The five supernumerary days were thrown to the end of the 
year, to comjdete the whole, and they were called the Sans-Culotteides. The 
constitution of 1793 led to the republican cralendar, and the republican ca- 
lendar to the abolition of public worship, of which we shall presently speak. 
It will, however, be previou^y necessary to give you some account of a new 
contest which arose oetween the authors themselves of the catastrophe of 
the 3lBt of May. 

The commune and the Mountain had effected the existiim revolution in 
despite of the Girondists, and the committee alone had profiteoby it. During 
the five months of which we have been speaking, from June to November, the 
committee, having taken every measure of defence, had naturally become 
the first power in the republic. The contest having in some degree termi- 
nated, the commune aspired to rule the committee, and the Mountain deter* 
mined not to be ruled by it. 

The three distinguished champions who assumed the front in the Jacobin 
ranks, were Marat, Danton, and Robespierre. The first was poniarded by 
Charlotte Corday, an enthusiastic young person, who had nourished, in a 
feeling betwixt lunacy and heroism, the ambition of ridding the world of a 
t]jmiit. Danton and Robespierre, reduced to a duumvirate, might have di- 
vided the power betwixt them. But Danton, far the more able and power- 
ful-minded man, could not resist temptations to plunder and to revel ; and 
Robespierre, who took care to preserve proof of his rival's peculations, a 
crime of a peculiarly unpopular character, and from which he seemed to keep 
his own hands pure, possessed thereby the power of ruining him whenever 
he should find it convenient. Danton married a beautiful woman, became a 
candidate for domestic happiness, withdrew himself for some time from state 
affairs, and quitt^ the stem and menacing attitude which he had presented 
to the public during the earlier stages of the revolution. Still h» ascend- 
ency, especiaUy in the dub of Cordeliers, was formidable enough to com- 
mand Robespierre's mnstant attention, and keep awake his envy, which u as 
like^ the worm that dieth not, though it did not draw down any indication of 
his imn^iate and active vengeance. A power, kindred also in crime, but 
more within his reach for the moment, was first to be demolidied, ere Robes- 
pierre was to measure stren^h with his great rival. 

, ThJb third fMtfty consisted of those who had poasesaed themselves of ofli- 
eisl situationB in the commune of Paris, whose civic authority, and the im- 
dement which they commanded, in the revolutionary army, eommanded by 
Rouasiii, gave them the power of marching, at a moment's warning, upon the 
iwnveDtion, or even against the Jacobin club. It is true, these men, of whom 
Hebert, Chaumetto, and others, were leaders, bad never shown the least dif- 
fidence of BobeepieiTe, but, oa«the contrary, had used all means to propitiate 
his favoitf. But the man whom a tyrut fears, becomes, with litUe farther 
provocation, the object of hib mortal enmity. Robespierre watched, there- 
fore, with vimlance, the ocoaaion of overreaching and destroying this party, 
whose power he dressed ; and, singular to tell, be eought the meane ofac^ 
r o mpliwiin g their ruin in the very extravagance of their revolutionaiT *^1, 
whm shortly before he might have envied, ae pushed farther his own* 
But Robespierre did not want sense ; and he saw with plessure Hebert, 
Ghaassette, and their foUoweri^ mu into such inordinate estravumanciee, ae 
he though might render hie own interference deshmUe, even to thoae who 
moot disliked bis principles, most abhorred the pethe by which he had ctimhed 
W power, and most fesiod the use which he mnde ef it. 
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U was through the subject of religion this means of ruining his oppo- 
nents, as he hoped, arose. A subiect which one would have thought so in- 
ilifferent to either, came to be on both sides the occasion of quanw between 
the commune ot Paris and the Jacobin leader. But there is a fanaticism of 
atheism, as wdl as of superstitious belief ; and a philosopher can harbour 
and express as much malice against those who persevere in believing what 
he is pleased to denounce as unworthy of credence, as an ignorant ^d bi- 
goted priest can bear against a man who cannot yield faith to dogmata which 
he thinks insufficiently proved. Accordingly, the throne being totaUy anni- 
liilated, it appeared to the philosophers of the school of Hebert, that in 
totally destroying such vestiges of religion and public worship as were still 
retained by the people of France, there was room for a splendid triumph of 
liberal opinions. It was not enough, they said, for a regenerate nation to 
have dethroned earthly kings, unless she stretched out the arm of dehanco 
towards those powers which superstition had represented as reigning over 
houndless space. 

An unhappy man, named Gobet, constitutional bishop of Paris, was brought 
forward to play the principal part in the most impudent and scandalous farce 
ever ^ted in the face of a national representation. 

It is said that the leaders of the scene had some difficulty in inducing the 
bishop to comply with the task assigned him, which, after all, he executed, 
n(»t without present tears and subsequent remorse. But he did play the part 
prescribed. He was brought forward in full procession, to cfc»chire to the 
convention, that the religion which he had taught so many years, was, in 
every respect, a piece of priestcraft, which had no foundation either in his- 
tory or sacred truth. He disowned, in solemn and explicit terms, the exist- 
ence of the Deity to M'hose worship he had been coiisci'Tated, and devoted 
himself in future to the homage of liberty, equality, virtue, and morality. 
He then laid on the table hiH episcopal decorations, and received a fraternal 
embrace from the president of the convention. Several ajiostate priests fol- 
lowed the example of this prelate. 

The gold and silver plate of the churches was seized upon and dcNwcrated ; 
procMBions entered the convention, travestied in priestly gannents, and 
singing the m^t profane hymns ; while many of the chalices and sacred ves- 
sels were applied by Chaumette and Hebert, to the celebration of their own 
impious oigies. The world, for the first time, heard an assembly of men, 
Iwrn and educated in civilization, and assuming the right to govern one of 
the finest of the European nations, uplift their united voice to deny the 
most solemn truth which man’s soul receives, and renounce unanimously the* 
behrf and worship of a Deity. For a short time the some mad profanity 
continued to be acted upon. 

One of the ceremonies of this insane time stands unrivalled for absurdity, 
embined with topiety. The do<W8 of the convention were thrown open to 
a band of musicians ; preceded by whom, the members of the municipal body 
^ered in solemn procession, ringing a hymn in praise of liberty, and esetirt- 
as the o1]ject or their future worship, a veiled female, whom they termed 
urn Goddees of Reason. Being brou^t within the bar, she was unveiled 
vith great ibnn, and placed on the right hand of the president ; when she 
wsa generally recognized ae a dancing girl of «the opera, with whose chama 
of the persona pre sen t were aequainted, from her appearance en the 
wagi^ while the expmenoe of individuals waaTfarther extended. To this 
PmoB, as the fittest representative of that reaaea whom they worahipped, 
»e national convention of France rendered pubUo homage. 

, Thiaimpkma and ridtculoos mununery had a certain mahion ; and the in- 
•mlmsii of the Ooddeas ef Reason waa renewed and imitated throogliout 
the imt ie n , in each p la e es where the inhabitente dertred to ahow them s elvea 
twoll the heignte of the revoliitioD. Theehnrdhee were, in meet dl»- 
tnete of Fcenee, desed agmnet priests and wemhip p e t e the beUs were 
orekennod seat intocannoni the wiiole nirliniesfinBl establishineBt de st r o y* 
•• nnd the repubUcan inscription over the cemeteries, declaring death to 
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be perpetual sleep, announced to those who lived under that dominion^ that 
they were to hojie no redress even in the next world. 

Intimately connected with these laws affecting religion, was ^at which 
reduced the union of marriage, the mo^ sacred engagement which human 
beings can form, and the permanence of which leads most strongly to the 
consolidation of society, to the state of a mere civil contract of a transitory 
character, which any two persons might engage in, and cast loose at ple^ 
sure, when their taste was changed, or their appetite gratified. If fiends had 
set themselves to work to discover a mode of most effectually destroying 
whatever is venerable, graceful, or permanent in domestic life, and of ob- 
taining at the same time an assurance that the mischief which it was their 
object to create, should be perpetuated from one generation to another, they 
could nut have invented a more effectuid plan than the degradation of mar- 
riage into a state of mere occasional cohabitation, or licensed c^meubinagp. 
Sophie Arnuult, an actress famous for the witty things she said, described 
the republican marriage as the sacramcnf of adultery. 

These anti-religious and anti-social regulations did not answer the pur- 
pose of the frantic and inconsiderate zealots by whom they had been urged 
forward. Hebert and Chaumette had outrun the spirit of the time, evil as 
that was, and liad contrived to get lieyond the sympathy even of those, who, 
fit heart as vicious and criminal as they, had still the sagacity to fear, or the 
taste to be disgusted with, this overstrained tone of outrageous impiety. 
Perhaps they might have other motives for condemning so gross a display of 
irreligion. Tlie most guilty of men are not desirous, generally speaking, 
totally to disbelieve and abandon all doctrines of religious faith. They can- 
not, if they would, prevent themselves from apprehending a future state of 
retribution ; and little effect as such feeble glimmering of belief may have 
on their lives, tiiey will not in general willingly tlirow away the slight chance, 
that it may be possible, on some occasion, to reconcile themselves to the 
church or to the Deity. I'liis hope even to those on whom it has no salutarv 
influence, resembles the confidence given to a sailor, during a gale of wind, 
by his knowing that there is a port under his lee. ^ His purpose may be 
never to run fur the haven, or he may judge there is great improbability 
that by doing so he should reach it in safety ; yet still, such being the case, 
he would esteem himself but little indebted to any one who should blot the 
harbour of refuge out of the chart. To all those who, in various degrees, 
received and believed the great truths of religion, on which those of morality 
are dependent, the professors of those wild absurdities became objects of 
contempt, dislike, hatred, and punishment. 

'J'ho spirit of re-action increased, and was strengthened by Robespierre’s 
influence now thrown into the scale against the commune. The principal 
leBdei*s in the commune, many of whom seem to have been foreigners, and 
among the rest the celebrated Anuchorsis Clootz, were arrested, the SSnd of 
March, 1794. 

The case of these men was singular, and would have been worthy of pity 
had it applied to any but such worthless wretches. They were accused of 
almost every species of crime, which seemed such in the eyes of a Sans-Cu- 
Jotte. Much were was that could be only understood metaphysically, much 
there was of literal falsehood,# but little or nothing like a distinct or well- 
grounded accusation of a specific criminal fact. The charge bore, that they 
were associates of Pitt and VJobourg, and had combined against the sove- 
reignty of the people — loaded then? with the intention of thereby starving 
Paris — with that of ridiculing the convention, by a set of puppets dressed 
up to imitate that scarce less passive assembly — and much more to the same 
purpose, consisting of allegations that were totally unimportant, or totally 
unproved. But nothing was said of the rivalry to Robespierre, which was 
the true cause of their trial, and os little of tneir revolutionary murders, 
being the ground on which they really deserved their fate. Somethii^ was 
talked of pillage, at which Roussin, the commandant of the revolutionary 
army, lost all patience. ** Do they talk to me of pilfering he says^ — 
** Dare they acL'iise such n man us 1 am, of n theft of bed and bodily linen ? 
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Vo they bring against me a charge of petty larceny — against me, irlm 

hare had all their throats at my disposal ?** 

The accused perrons were oonvictea and executed, to the number of nine- 
teen. From that time the city of Paris lost the means of being to pre-emi- 
nent in the afbirs of France, as her cdbimune had formerly rendered her. The 
power of the ma^^racy was much broken by the reduction of the revolu- 
tionary army, which the convention dissolved as levied upon false principles, 
and as being rather a metropolitan than a national force, and one which was 
easily applied to serve the purposes of a party. 

Tlie Hebertists being removed, Robespierre had yet to combat and defeat 
n more formidable adversary. The late conspirators had held associations 
with the dub of Cordeliers, with which Danton was supposed to have parti- 
cular rdations, hut they had not experienced his support, which in policy he 
ought to have extended to them. He had be^n to separate his party and 
his views too distinctly from his old fViends and old proceedings. He ima- 
gined, falsely as it proved, that hjs bark could sail ns triumphantly upon 
waves composed only of water, as on those of blood. He and others seem to 
have been seized with a loathing against the continued acts of cruelW, as if 
they had been gorged and nauseated by the constant repetition. Danton 
spoke of mercy and pardon ; aiid^his partisan, C'amille Desmoulins, in a very 
ingenious parody upon Tacitus, drew a comparison between the tyrants and 
informers of the French Jacobin government, and those of the Homan impe- 
rial court. The parallela were moat ably drawn, and Robespierre and his 
.'igents might read their own characters in those of the most odious wretches 
of that odious time. From these aggressions, Danton seenietl to meditate 
the part which Tallieii afterwards adopted, of destroying llolieajMerre and 
his power, and substituting a mode of government which should show some 
regard at least to life and to property. But he was too late in making liia 
movement ; Robespierre was befureiiand wltli him ; and, on the morning of 
the Slst of March, the Parisians and thcmeinhers of the convention huraly 
dared whisper to each other, that Danton, whose name laid bei‘U as formi- 
dable as the sound of the tocsin, had been arrested like any pour ex-noble, 
and was in the hands of the fatal lictors. 

Tliere was no end of exclamation and w ondcr ; for Danton was tlie great 
apostle, the very Mahomet of Jacobinism. His gigantic stature, his huge 
and ferocious physiognomy, his voice which struck terror in its notes of dis- 
tant thunder, and the energies of talent and vehemence mingled, which sii]>- 
plied that voice with language worthy of its deep tones, were such as became 
the prophet of that horrible and fearful sect. Marat was a madman, raised 
into ronsequence only by circumstances, — Robespierre a cold, creeping, cal- 
culating hypocrite, whose malignity resembled that of a paltry and second- 
rate fiend, — but Danton was a character for Shakespeare or Schiller to havo 
drawn in all its broad l^hts and shades ; or Bruce could have sketclied from 
him a yet gander Ras Michael than he of Tigre. His passions were a hur- 
ricane, which furious, regardless, and desolating in its course, had yet its 
intervals of sunshine and repose. Neither good by nature, nor juHt by prin- 
ciple or political calculation, men were often surprised at finding he still 
possessed some feelings of generosity, and some tendency even towards mag- 
nanimity. Biarly habits of profligate indulgence, the most complete stifler 
of human virtue, and his implication at the 'beginning of his career with the 
wretched faction of Orleans, made him, if not a worse, certainly a meaner 
villain than nature had designed him; for hfs pride must have saved him 
from much, which he yielded to from iShe temptations of gross indulgence, 
and from the sense of narrow circumstances, still, when Danton fell under 
Robespierre, it seemed as if the mousing-owl bad hawked at and struck an 
e^le, or at least a high-soaring vulture. His avowed associates lamented 
him oS course; nay, Legendre and others, by undertaking his defence in 
convention, and arrogatuig for him the merit of those violent measures wbi^ 
had paved the way to the triumph of Jacobinism, showed more consistency in 
their frienddiip toan these ferocious demagogues manifested on any oilier 
oocasiom 
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' Dsntoa, before bie foU, seemed to have loet medi of Ue eegaei^ a« well an 
energy. He had full warning of hia danger from Le Creiai, WeaterBuuui 
and others ; yet took no steps either for escape or defeneej tkough either 
seemed io h w power. Stili kts counp was m no_ degree riiaM, or hk 
haughty spirit tamed ; although he seined to submit pa s si vely to his fate 
with the ^iheartening conviction, which ofitan unmans great emninak, that 
hn hour was come. 

Donton's process waB, of course, a short one. He and his comrades, Ca- 
mille Desmoulins, Westermann, and La Croix, were dragged befora tiie re- 
'^tttionary tribunal, a singular aceompliahment of the prophecy €»f the Gi- 
rondist, Boyer Fonfiede. This man had exclaimed to Danton, undn whose 
auspices that engine of arbitrary power was established, “ You insist, then, 

upon erecting this arbitrary jud^ent-seat? Be it so; and, like the torment- 
" ing engine devised by PbaJaris, may it not fail to consume its inventors 
As judges, witnesses, accusers, and guards, Danton was now surrounded by 
those who had been too humble to aspire Co be eompwiona of his atrocities, 
and hrid themselves sufficiently honoured in becoming his agents. They 
looked on bis unstooping pride and unshaken courage, as timid spectators of 
a lion in a cage, while they still doubt the security of the bars, and have 
little confidence in their own personal safety. He answered, to the formal 
interrogatories concerning his name and a welling, My dwelling will be 
** soon with annihilation— my name wiU live in the pantheon of history/* 
Camille Desmoulins, Herault les Sechelles, Fabre d'Eglantine, men of oensi- 
dersble literary talent, and amongst the few Jacobins who had any real pre- 
tension to Bui^ accomplishments, shared his fate. Westermann was also 
numbered with them, the same officer who directed the attack on the palace 
of the Tuileries on the 10th of August, and who afterwards was distinguish- 
ed by BO many victories and defeats in La Vendee, that he was called, from 
his activity, the scourge of that district. 

Their accusation was, as in all such cases at the period, an olla pedrida, 
if we can be allowed the expression, in which every criminal ingredient was 
mixed up ; but so incoherently mingled and assembled together, so incon- 
sistent with each other, and so obscurely detailed in the charge and in the 
proof, that it was plain that malignant fusehood had made the gruel thick and 
slab. Had Danton been condemned for his real crimes, the doom ought, in 
justice, to have involved judges, jurors, witnesses, and most of the spectators 
in the court. 

^ Robespierre became much alarmed for the issue of the trial. The Conven- 
tion showed reviving signs of spirit ; and when a revfdutionmy deputation 
demanded at the bar, that death should he the order of the day, and re- 
minded them, that, had they granted the moderate demand of three hun- 
dred thousand heads, when requested by the phUanthropicr and now canon- 
ized Marat, they would have saved the republie the wars of La Vendde, 
they were received with disoourag^ing murmurs. Tallran, the preaideiit, in- 
formed them, that not death, but justice, was the order of the day ; and the 
petitioners, notwithstanding the patriotic turn of their mo d es t request, were 
driven from the bar with execrations. 

This looked ill ; but the power of Robeiqrierre was still predoninaiit with 
the revolutionary tribunal, and after a gallant, and unusually leng defonce, 
whidh no notice was permittdl to appear in the Moniteur,) Dantea and 
his^ associates were condemned, and carried to instant exeeution. They 
maintained their firmness, or rather hardenedness ef character to the last ; 
and when Danton observed Fabre d'Eglantine beginning to look gloomy, he 
cheered him with a play on words : " Courage, my friend,*' he said. In his 
deep sullen tone of voice ; '' we are all about to take up your trade— JVem 

alhntjkira dBM esr#." The sufferers on this occasion, weie mmo whose se- 
complishments and talents attracted a Uglier degree of sympathy than that 
whiim had been given to the equally ekmuent hot lem aooeeamul fflfwndists 
Even honest men looked on the fete of Danton with some r egi et , aa when a 
furious bull is alein with a digfat blow by a crafty Tauridor ; and many man 
of good feelings had hoped, that the cause of order and security might at 
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lesit hav® heen benefited, in come degree, by hk obtniniog the victoiy in n 
vitb Robeepiem. Tlu^ on the other hand, who followed tike for- 
tunM of the latter, oonoeived his TOwer had been rendered permanent, by 
the orertiupow of hie leet and noet formidable rival, and exalted in propor* 
tioo. Both were deceived in their c^cnlatione. The predominance of eucli 
a man ae Danton, might poadbly have protracted the reign of Jacobinism, 
even by rendering it somewhat more endurable ; but the permanent, at least 
the ultimate suceeas of Robespierre, was becoming more impossible, from tho 
repeated decimations to which his jealousy subjected his party. He was like 
the wild riiief, Lope d'Aguirre, whose story is so well told by Southey, who, 
descending the great river Orellana with a partv of buccaneers, cut off one 
part of his followers after another, in doubt or their fidelity, until the re- 
mainder saw no chance for escaping a similar fate, unless by being beforehand 
with their leader in murder. 

Alluding to Robespierre's havi^ been the instrument of his destruction, 
Danton had himself exclaimed, The cowardly poltroon i 1 am the only per- 
“ son who could have commanded iiffluence enough to save him.** And the 
event showed that he spoke with the spirit of prophecy which the approocli 
of fate has been sometimes thought to confer. 

Meanwhile the despot, whose looks made even the democrats of the 
Mountain tremble, when directed upon them, shrunk himself before the ap- 
prehended presence of a young female. Cecile Regnaud, a girl, and, tis it 
would seem unarined, came to his house and demanded to see Robespierre. 
Her manner exciting some suspicion, she was seized upon by the body-guard 
of Jacobins, who day and night watched the den of the tyrant, amidst riot 
and blasphemy, while he endeavoured to sleep under the security of th^r 
neighbourhood. When the young woman was brought before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, she would return no answer to the questions respecting her 
purpose, excepting that she wished to see what a tyrant was like. Slie was 
condemned to the guillotine of course ; and about sixty-persons were ex- 
ecuted as associates of a conspiracy, which was never proved, by deed or 
word, to have existed at all. The victims were drawn at hazard out of the 
prisons, where most of them had been confined for months previous to tiie 
arrest of Cecile Regnaud, on whose account they were represented us suffer- 
ing. Many have thought the crime entirely imaginary, and only invented 
l»y Robespierre, to represent his person as endangered by the plots of the aris- 
tocracy, and attach to himself a part at least of the consequence w hich Murat 
had acquired by the act of Charlotte Corday. 

A few weeks brought on a sterner encounter than that of the supposed 
female assassin. The Terrorists were divided among themselves. 'J'he cnoseu 
and ancient bands of the 10th of August, 2nd of 8eptem)»er, and ^fst of May, 
and other remarkable periods of the revolution, continued attuebed to the 
Jacobins, and the majority of the Jacobin club adhered to Robespierre ; it 
was there his strength consisted. On the other hand, Tallien, Brirnks, Le- 
gendre, Fouchd, and oUiers of the Mountain party, remembered Danton, 
and feared fora similar fnte. The Convention at large were sure to em- 
brace any course which promised to free them from tlieir present thraldom. 

The people themselves were beginning to be less passive. Thev no longer 
saw the train of victims pass daily to the guillotine, in the Place ue la Revo- 
lution, with stupid wonder or overwhelming but, on the ootiinry, with 
the sullennesser manifest resentment, that waited but an opportunity to dis- 
play itself. The citizens in the Rue Honors shut up their i^ps at the hours 
when the fatal tumbrils passed to the scenp of death, and that whole quarter 
of the city was covered with gloom. 

These ominous isriingB were observed, and the fatal engine was rerasved 
to a more obscure sitnatioo, at the Barrier de la Trooe, near the Fauxbouig 
St. Antobie, to the inhabitants of whirii it was thought a daily spectacle of 
this nature must be an interestiiiig relief from labour. But even the people 
of that turinilent anburb had lost ssme of their vepubJicao seal — the men's 
ferimgi were altered. They saw, indeed, blood stream in such quantities 
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that it was necessary to make an artifiekil conduit to carry it off; but tiipv 
did not feel that they^ or those belonghiff to them^ r^ceired any advantages from 
the number of victims^ daily immolated, as they were assur^, in their behalf 
The oonstant effusion bloM, without plunder or licence to give it aest, disgust- 
ed them, as it would have disgusted ^1 but literal cannibals, to whose ^ste- 
nance, indeed, the revolutionary tribunal would have contributed plentifullv. 

Robespierre saw all this increasing unpopularity with much anxiety. 
plainly perceived that strong as its iropulM was, the stimulus of terror be- 
gan to lose its effect on the popular mind ; and he resolved to give it novelty 
not by changing the character of his system, but by varying the mode of i\l 
application. Hitherto, men had only been executed for political crimes, al- 
though the circle had been so vaguely drawn, and capable of such extension 
when desired, that the law reg^ding suspected persons, was alone capable of 
desolating a whole country. But if the penalty of death were to be milicted 
for religious and moral delinquencies, as well as for crimes directed against 
the state, it would at once throw the lives of thousands at his disposal, u))on 
whom he could have no ready hold on ^litical motives,and meant to support, 
at the same time, his newly assumed character as a reformer of mannei-b. 
He would also thus escape the disagreeable and embarrassing necessity, of 
drawing lines of distinction betwixt his own conduct and that of tlt^e (»].l 
friends whom he found it convenient to sm-rifice. He could not say he was 
less a murderer than the rest of his associates, but he might safely plead 
more external decency of morals. His own manners had always been re- 
served and austere ; and what a triumph would it have been, ha<i the latis 
permitted him the benefit of slaying Hanton, not under that political cha- 
racter which could hardly be distinguished from his own, but on account 
the gross peculatiiin and debauchery, which none could impute to the aus- 
tere and incorruptible Robespierre. 

His subordinate agents began already to point to a reformation of man- 
ners. Payan, who succeeded Hebert in the important station of Procureur 
to the commune of the metropolis, had already adopted a very different line 
from his predecessor, whose style derived energy by printing at full length 
the foulest oaths, and most beastly expressions,’ used by the refuse of the 
implo. Pavan, on the contrary, in direct om>oBition to Pere Duchesne, is 
found gravely advising with the commune of Paris, on a plan of preventing 
the exposing of licentious prints and works to sale, to the evident danger of 
corrupting tlio rising generation. 

There exists also a curious address from the convention, which tends lt» 
evince a similar purpose in the framer, liohespierre. The guilt of profaii'.* 
Bweanng, and of introducing tlie sacred name into ordinary speech, as an un- 
meaning and blasphemous expletive, is severely censured. The using inde- 
cent wd vicious expressions, in coniiiion discourse is also touched upon; but 
as this^ unbounded energy of speech had been so very lately one of the most 
accredited marks of a tnie Saiis-Culotte, the legislators were compelled t<J 
q^ualify their censure by admitting, that, at the commencement of the revolu- 
tion, the vul^r mode of speaking had been genentUy adopted by patriots, 
in order to destroy the jargon employed by the privileged classes, and to 
popularize^ as it was expressed, the genernl language of society. But these 
ends being effected, tbe speech of Republicans ought, it is said, to be simple, 
manly, and concise, but at tl\e same time free from coarseness and violence. 

From theM indications, and the tenor of a decree to be hereafter quoteih 
it'seems plain that Robespierre was about to affect a new character, not, 
perhaps, without the hope of finding a puritanic party in France, as favour- 
able to his ambitious views ns that of the Independents was to Cromwell 
He might then have added the word viVriceto liberty and equality, which formed 
^tbo national pro^amme, and, doubtless would have made it tbe pretext of 
committing additional crimes. The decree which we allude to was brought for-* 
ward by the philanthropic Couthon, who, with his kindness of manner, ren* 
more impressive by a diver toned voice, and an affectation of extreme 
g ent le n es it tendered a law, extending the powers of the revolutionary 
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Tribunal, and the penalty of death, not only to nil sorts of persons who 
should in any manner or way neg'lect their duty to the republic, or assist her 
enemies, but to the following additional classes : All who should have de- 
reived the people or their representatives — all who should have sought to 
inspire discouragement into good citizens, or to favour the undertakings of 
tyrants — all who should spread false news — all who should seek to lead astr.-iy 
the public opinion, and to prevent the instruction of the people, or tc» de- 
bauch manners and corrupt the public conscience ; or who should diniinisli 
the purity of revolutionary principles by counter-revolutionary works, 

&r. &c- 

It is evident, that compared with a law couched in terms so vague and 
general, so obscure and indefinite, the description of crimes rx»nrerning siis- 
]>ected persons was broad sunshine ; that there was no Frenchman living 
v ho might not be brought within the danger of the decree, under one or 
other of those sweeping clauses ; tjiat a loose or careless expression, or the 
repetition of an inaccurate article of news, might be founded on as corrupt- 
ing the public conscience, or misleading the public opinion ; in short, that 
the slightest indulgence in the most ordinary functions of speech might lu* 
hrc*ught under this comprehensive edict, and so cost the speaker his life. 

The decree sounded like a death-knell in the ears of the convention. All 
were made sensible that another decimation of the legislative body approach- 
ed ; and beheld with terror, that no provision was made in the proi)Osed law for 
respecting the personal inviolability of the deputies, but that the obnoxioiM 
members of the convention, without costing Robespierre even the formality 
of asking a decree from their complaisant brethren, might be transferred 
like aiw ordinary individuals, to the butchery of the rev'cuutionary tribunal, 
not only by the medium of either of the committees, but at the instance of 
the public prosecutor, or even of any of their ow'n brethren of the repre- 
sentative body, who 'were acting under a commission. Ruamps, one of the 
deputies, exclaimed, in accents of despair, that if this decree were resolved 
upon, the friends of liberty had no other course left thin to blow their own 
brains out. 

The law passed for the night, in spite of all opposition ; but the terrified 
deputies returned to the attack next day. 'The measure was again brought 
into debate, and the question of privileges was evasively proviilcd for. At 
a third sitting the theme was renewed ; and, after much vjjdence, the fatal 
decree was carried, M'ithout any of the clogs which had offendefl Robespierre, 
and he attained possession of the fatal w’eu]>on, such as he had originally 
forged it. 

From this moment there was mortal though secret war be twi.\t Robes- 
pierre and the must distinguished members of the assemblv, particularly 
those who had sate with him on the celebrated Mountain, ami ^.liared all the 
atroeities of Jacobinism. Collot d’Herbois, the demolisher of Lyons, and re- 
generator of Ville AiFranchie, threw his w'cight into the scale against his 
master; and several other members of both committees, which were Ro- 
bespierre’s own organs, began secretly to think on means of screening them- 
selves from a power, which, like the huge Anaconda, enveloped in its coils, 
and then cru^ed and swallowed, whatever came in contact v. ith it. The 
private progress of this schism cannot be traevd ; but it is said that the dic- 
tator found himself in a minority in Ae committee of Public Sjifety, when 
be demanded the head of Fouchc, w'hom he hdtl accused as a Dantonist in 
the convention and the Jacobin club. •It is certain he bad not attended 
the meeting of the committee for two or three weeks before his fall, leaving 
bis interest there to be managed by Couthoii and Saint Just. 

Feeling himself thus placed in the lists against his ancient friends the 
Terrorists, the unfeeling tyrant endeavoured to acquire allies among the ^ 
*>iain8 of the Girondists, who had been spared in contempt more than cle- 
mency, and permitt^ to bide tliemselves among the neutral party who oc- 
cupied the plain, and who gave generally their votes on the prudential system 
of a^ering to the stronger side. 

Finding little countenance from this timid and long-neglected part of the 
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le^dative body, Robespierre returned to his more steady supjMrters in the 
Jacobin dub. Here he retained hie eupremncy, and was heard with enthu- 
Hiastic applause ; while he intimated to them the defection of certain mem- 
liers of the le^slaturo from the true revolutionary course ; complained of 
the inactivity and lukewarmness of the committees of public safety and 
]>iiblic security, and described himself as a persecuted patriot, almost the 
Rolitar>' supporter of the cause of his country, and exposed for that reason to 
the blows of a thousand assassins. 

All patriots,'* exclaimed Couthon, ** are brothers and friends ! For my 
part, 1 invoke on myself the poniards destined against Robespierre." ISo 
do we all !" exclaimed the meeting, unanimously. Thus encouraged, 
llobespierre urged a purification of the society, directing his accusations 
against Fouche and other members of the Mountain; and he received the 
encouragement he desired. 

He next ascertained his strength amoM the judges of the revolutionary 
tribunal, and his willing agents among*the reformed commune of Paris, 
which after the fall of IJebert and Chaumette, he had taken care to occupy 
with his moht devoted friends. But still he knew that, in the storm which 
was about to arise, these out-of-door demagogues were but a sort of tritons 
of the minnows, compared to Tallien, Fouche, Barras, ColJot d'Herbois, Bil- 
laud Vurennes, and other deputies of distinguished powers, accustomed to 
make their voices heard and obeyed amid all the roar of revolutionary tern- 
jiest. He measured and re-measured his force with theirs : and for more than 
six weeks avoided the emmbat, yet without making any overtures for recon- 
ciliation, in which, indeed, neither party w'ould probably have trusted the 
other. 

Meantime the dictator's enemies had also their own ground on whicli 
they could engage advantageously in these skirmishes, which were to serve 
88 preludes to the main and fatal conflict. Vadier, on the part of the com- 
mittee of public safety, laid before the convention, in a tone of bitter satiri- 
cal ridicule, the history of the mystical meetings and formation of a religious 
sect under Catharine Theot, whose pretensions have been already hinted at. 
No mention was indeed made of Robespierre, or of the countenance he was 
supposed to have given to these fanatical intriguers. But the fact of his 
having done so was well known ; and the shafts «>f Vadier were aimed with 
such malignant dexterity, that while they seemed only directed against the 
mystics of whom he spoke, tJiey galled to the quick the High Pontiff, vino 
had so lately conducted the new and singular system of worship which his 
influence had been employed to ingraft upon the genuine atheism natural to 
Jacobinism. 

Robespierre felt he could nut remain lung in this situation — that there 
were no means of securing himself where he stood — that he must climb 
higher, or fall^^aiid^ that every moment in which be supported insults and 
endur^ menaces M'ithuut making his vengeance felt, brought with it a di- 
minution of his power. He seems to have hesitated between cximbat and 
flight. Among his papers, according to the report of Cuurtois who examined 
them, was found an obscure intimation, that he had acquired a competent 
property, and entertained thoughts of retiring at the close of his horrible 
career, after tlie example of th^ celebrated Sylla. It w'na a letter from some 
unknown confident, unsigned and undated, containing the following singular 
P®«aBge You must employ all your dexterity to escape from the scene 
on which you are now oni^ morp to appear, in order to leave it for ever. 
** Your having attained the president's chair will be but one step to the guil- 
lotine through a rabble who will ^it upon you as you pass, as they did 
upon JBSgalit^. Since you have coiiectea a treasure sufficient to maintJtin 
** you for a long time, as well as those for whom you have made provision, 1 
will expect you with anxiety, that we may eujoy a hearty laugh together 
at the expense of a nation as credulous as it is greedy of novelty. ' If, 
however, he had really formed such a plan, which nould not have been in- 
consistent with his base spirit, the means of accomplishing it were probably 
never perfected. 
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At length hie fate urged him on to the encounter. Robesfiierro descended 
to the convention, where he had of late but rarely upne ired, like the far 
nobler dictator of Rome ; and in his case also, a band of senators was ready 
to poniard the tyrant on the spot, had they not been afraid of the |Kipularity 
he was supposed to enjoy, and which they feared might render .tlieiii instant 
victims to the revenge of the Jacobins. The speech which Jb.bespierre ad- 
dress^ to the convention was as menacing as the first distant rustle of the 
hurricane, and dark and lurid as the eclipse which announces its approach. 
Anxious murmurs had been heard among the populace who filled the tri> 
bunes, or crowded the entrances of the hall of the cA)nvention, indicuting 
that a second 31st of May (being the day on which the Jzicubins proscribed 
the Girondists) was about to witness si similar operation. 

The first theme of the gloomy orator was the display of his own virtues and 
his services as a patriot, distinguishing as enemies to their cx>iintry all whoso 
opinions were contrary to his own. lie then reviewed successively the vari- 
ous departments of the government, and loaded them in turn with crensure 
and contempt. He declaimed against the siipineness of the committees of 
public safety and public security, as if the guillotine had never been in 
exercise ; and he accused the committee of Finance of having eouutrr^re~ 
iolulionized the revenues of the Republic. He enlarged with n«> less bitter- 
less on withdrawing the artillery-men (always violent Jacobins) from Paris, 
ind on the mode of management adopted in the conquered countries of Hel- 
(ium. It seemed as if he wished to collect within the same lists all the fum;- 
tionaries of the state, and in the same breath to utter defiance to them all. 

The usual honorary motion was made to print the disc-ourse ; hut then the 
storm of opposition broke forth, and many speakers vociferously demandcfl, 
that before so far adopting the grave inculpations which it contained, thu 
diacourse should be referred to the two committees. llobeBpierre in his turn 
exclaimed, that this was subjecting his speech t<» the partial criticism and 
revision of the very parties whom he had accused. Exculpations and de- 
fences were heard on all sides against thecliarges w'hich had been thus sweep- 
ingly brought forward ; and there were many deputies who complained in no 
obscure terms of individual tyranny, and of a conspiracy on foot to outlaw 
and murder such part of the convention as might be disposed t«> offer re- 
sistance. Robespierre was but feebly supported, except by Saint Just, Cuu- 
thon, and by his own brother. After a stormy debate, in whicli the conven- 
tion were alternately swayed by their fear and their hatred of llobesiiierre, 
the discourse was finally referred to the committees, instead of being )»riiited; 
and the haughty and sullen dictator saw, in the open slight thus put on his 
measures and opinions, the sure mark of his aiiproaching fall. 

He carried his complaints to the Jacobin club, to repose, as he expresseil 
it, his patriotic sorl*uw8 in their virtuous bosoms, where alono he hoped to 
find succour and sympathy. To this partial audience he reiiened, in a tone 
of yet greater audacity, the complaints with which ho had loaded evonr 
branch of the government, and the Representative body itself. He remiiid- 
^ those around him of various heroic eras, when their present and their 
pikes had decided the votes of the trembling deputies. He reminded them 
*»f their pristine actions of revolutionary vigour — asked theni if they had 
forgot the road to the cionvention, and con^uded by pathetically assuring 
them, that if they forsook him, he ^tood resigned to his fate ; aiM they 
“ i^ould behold with what courage he would drink the fatal hemlock. 1 ho 
artist, David, caught him by the liand asEe closed, exclaiming, in rapture at 
his elocution, 1 will drink it with thee. ' . v u 

The distinguished painter has been reproached, as having, on the ■'‘hse- 
quent day declined the pledge which be seemed so eagerly to embrac^ Rut 
there were many of his original opinion, at the time he expressed it so 
and had l^bMpierre possessed either militapr talents, or even d^ded 
courage, there was nothing to have prevented him from placing himself tMt 
yery ni^t at the head of a desperate insurrection of the Jacobins and their 
followers. , , . u 1 1 

Payan, the successor of Hebert, actually jiroposcd that the Jacobins should 
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instantly inarch a^iist the two committees^ which Robespierre ciiarf^cd with 
hein^ the fociiB of the anti-revolutionary machinations, surprise their hand- 
ful of g-iiards, and stifle the evil with which the state was menaced, even in 
the very cradle. This plan was deemgKl too hazardous to be adopted, al- 
thouf^h it was one of those sudden and master-strokes of policy which ija- 
chiavel would have reconim ended. The Are of the Jacobins spent itself in 
tumult and threatening, and in expelling from the bosom of their society 
Collot d’Herbois, I'aHicn, and about thirty other deputies of the Mountain 
party, whom they considered as specially leagued to effect the downfall of 
^bespierre, and ‘whom they drove from their society with execrations, and 
even blows. 

Collot d’Herbois, thus ouirfiged, went straight from the meeting of the 
Jacobins to the place where the committee of public safety was still sitting, 
in consultation on the report which they had to make to the convention the 
next day upon the speech of llobespierre. Saint Just, one of their number, 
though warmly attached to the dictate^*, had been intrusted by the com- 
mittee with tne delicsitc task of drawing up that report. It was a step 
towards reconciliation ; but the entrance of Collot d'Herbois, frantic with the 
insults he had received, broke off all hope of accommodation betwixt the 
friends of Daiiton and those of Robespierre. D’Herbois exhausted himseh 
in threats against Saint Just, Coutlion, and their master, Robespierre, and 
they parted on terms of mortal and avowed enmity. Every exertion was 
now used by the associated conspirators against the power of Robespierre, 
to collect, and combine against him the whole forces of the convention, to 
alarm the deputies of the Plain with fears fur themselves, and to awaken tlie 
rage of the Mountaineers, against whose throat the dictator now waved the 
foW’ord, which their short-sighted policy had placed in his liands. Lists of 
proscribed deputies were handed around, saief to have been copied fr(»m tlie 
tablets of the dictator: genuine or false, they obtained universal credit and 
currency ; and those whose names stood on the fatal scrolls, engaged them- 
selves for protection in the league against their enemy. ’J'he opinion that 
his fall could not be delayed now' became general. 

This sentiment w-as so commonly entertained in Paris on the 9th I'hermi- 
dor, or 27th of July, that a herd of about eighty victims, who were in llic 
act of being dragged to the guillotine, were nearly saved by means of it. 
'fhe people, in a generous burst of compassiem, began to gatner in crowds, 
and interrupted the melancholy procession, as if the power w hich pi’esidcd 
over these hideous exhibitions had already been deprived of energy. But 
the hour was not c^nie. The vile Henriot, commwdant of the national 
guards, c;inic up with fresh forces, and on the day defined to be the last of 
bis own life, j)roved the means of carrying to execution this crowd of un- 
happy and doubtless innocent persons. * 

On this eventful day Robespierre arrived in the convention, and beheld 
the Mountain in close array and completely manned, while, as in the case of 
Catiline, the bench on which lie himself was accustoined to sit, seemed pur- 
posely deserted. Saint Just, Coiithon, Le Bas (his brother-in-law), and the 
younger Robespierre, were the only deputies of name who stood prepared to 
support him. But could he make an effectual struggle, he migiit depend 
upon the aid of the servile B^jirrcrc, a sort of Belial in the convention, the 
meanest, yet not the least able, amongst those fallen spirits, who, with great 
adroitness and ingenuity, a» w’ell as wit and eloquence, caught opportunities 
as they arose, and was eminently c(exterous in being always strong upon the 
strongest, and si^e upon the safest side. There was a tolerably numerous 
party ready, in times so dangerous, to attach themselves to Bwrere, as a 
leader who profess^ to guide them to safety if not to honour; and it was 
tne existence of this vacillating and uncertain body, whose ultimate motions 
could never be calculated upon, which rendered it impossible to presage with 
assurance the event of any debate in the convention during this dangerous 
period. 

Saint Just arose, in the name of the roniniittee of public safety, to make 
after his own manner, not theirs, a report on the discourse of Robespierre 
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on the previous evening. He had bej^n an harangue in the tone of his pn- 
trttn declaring that, were the tribune which he occupied the Tarpeian roch 
iinplf he would not the lei^s, placed as he stood there, discharge the duties of 

patriot. — I an* about,” he said, “ ^ lift the veil." — " I tear it asunder/' 
said T^lien, interrupting him. “ The public interest is sacrificed by indi- 
“ \idual8, who come hither to speak exciuslvely in their own name, and con- 

duct themselves as superior to the whole convention.” He forced Saint 
Just from the tribune, and a violent debate ensued. 

Ilillaud Varennes oidled the attention of the assembly to the sitting of the 
Jacobin club on the preceding evening. He declarecl the military force of 
'|*aris w;is placed under the command of Henriot, a traitor and a parricide, 
uho was ready to march the soldiers whom he commanded gainst the conven- 
tion. He denounced Robespierre himself as a second Catiline, artful as well 
as ambitious, whose system it had been to nurse jealousies and inflame dissen- 
sions ill the convention, so as to disunite parties, and even individuals, from 
each other, attack them in detail, and thus destroy those antagonists sepa* 
rately, upon whose combined and united strength lie dared not have looked. 

The convention echoed with applause every violent expression of tin* 
orator, and when Robespierre sprung to the tribune, his voice was drowned 
liy a general shout of ** Down with the tyrant !” Tallien moved the denun- 
ciation of Robespierre, with the arrest of Henriot, his staff-officers, and of 
others connected with the meditated 'vdolence on the convention. He had 
undertaken to lead the attack upon the tyrant, he said, and to poniard liim in 
the convention itself, if the members did not show courage enough to enforce 
the law against him. With these words be brandished an unsheathed poniard, 
as if about to make his purpose good. Rohes)>ierre still struggled hard to 
<ibtain audience, but the tribune was adjudged to Barrere ; and the part 
taken against the fallen dictator by that versatile and self-interested states- 
nian, was the most absolute sign that his overthrow m as irrecoverable. 'I'or- 
rents of invective were now uttered from every outirtcr of the hull, against 
Itim whose single word was wont to hush it into silence. 

'I’lie scene W’as dreadful ; yet not w'ithoiit its use to those wlio may he dis- 
posed to look at it as an extraordinary crihi'<, in vihich human passions were 
bniuglit so singularly into colli-sivin. While the vaults of the hall echoed 
with exclamations from those who had hitherto been the accomplices, the 
flatterers, the followers, at least the timid and overawed assentators to the 
dethroned demagogue — ^he himself, breathless, foaming, exhausted, like the 
hunter of classical antiquity when on the jioint of being overpowered and 
lorn to pieces by his own hounds, tried in vain to raise those ‘UTeech-owJ 
notes, by wliich tlie fX)nvention hud formerly been terrified and put to silence. 
He appealed for a hearing from the president of the assemldy, to the various 
parties of which it was composed. Rejected by the IVIountaineers, liia fonner 
associates, who now headed the clamour against him, he applied lo the ^■l- 
rondists, few and feeble as they were, and to the more nuinerous^hut equally 
helpless deputies of the Plain, with wliom they sheltered. '1 he former 
hliouk him from them with disgust, the last with norror. It was in vain lie 
reminded individuals that he had spared their lives, while nt his mercy. 
This might have been applied to every member in tlie house ; to every man 
in France ; for who was it during two years that had lived on other terms 
than under Robespierre's permission ? ^nd de^ly must he internally have 
regretted the clemency, as he might term it, wlych had left so many with 
ungaidied throats to bay at him. But his agitated and repeated aippealswerc 
repulsed by some with indignation, by othef-s w ith sullen, or embarrassed and 
timid silence. , _ , „ . 

A British historian must say, that even Robespierre ought to have been 
heard in his defence : and that such calmness would have done honour to lue 
ciinvention, and dignified their final sentence of condemnation. As it was, 
they no doubt treated the guilty individual according to his deserts ; mt 
they fell short of that regularity and manly staidness of conduct which wc.s 
due to themselves and to the law, and nhich would have given to the punis.i- 
nuiit of the demagtigue the effect and weight of a solemn aud deliberate se.i- 
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tence, in place of its seeming the result of the hasty and precipitate seizure 
of a temporary advantage. 

Haste was, however, necessary, and must have appeared more so at such 
n crisis than perhaps it really was. l^uch must be pardoned to the terrors 
of the moment, the horrid cnaracter of the culprit, and the necessity of hur. 
rying to a decisive conclusion. We have been told that bis last audible 
words, contending against the exclamations of hundreds, and the bell which 
the president was ringing incessantly, and uttered in the highest tones which 
despair could give to a voice naturally shrill and discordant, dwelt long on 
the memory, and haunted the dreams of many who heard him : — ** President 
"of assassins,** he screamed, "for the last time 1 demand privilege of 

speech !” — After this exertion his breath became short and faint ; and 
while he still uttered broken murmurs and hoarse ejaculations, the metnbers 
of the Mountain called out, that the blood of Danton choked his voice. 

The tumult w’as closed by a decree of arrest against Robespierre, liis 
brother, Couthon, and Saint Just ; Le^Bas w'as included on his own motion, 
and indeed could scarce have escaped the fate of his brother-in-law, though 
his conduct then and subsequently, showed more energy than that of tlie 
others. Couthon, hugging in his bosom the spaniel upon which he W'as wont 
to exhaust the overflowing of his affected sensibility, appealed to his decre- 
pitude, and asked, whether, maimed of proportion and activity as he was, /m 
could he suspected of nourishing plans of violence or ambition. — " Wretch," 
said LfCgendre, "thou hast the strength of Hercules for the perpetration of 
** crime.*' Dumas, president of the revolutionary tnbunal, with Henriot, 
commandant of the national guards, and other satellites of Robespierre, wen* 
included in the doom of arrest. 

The officers of the legislative body were ordered to lay hands on Robes- 
pierre : but such was the terror of nis name, that they hesitated for some 
time to obey, and the reluctance of their own immediate satellites affoided 
the conv’ention an indifferent omen of the respect which was likely to be 
paid without doors to their decree against this powerful demagogue. Sub- 
seipieiit events seemed for a wiiile to confirm the apprehensions thus excited. 

The convention had declared their sitting permanent, and had taken all 
precautions for appealing for protection to the large mass of citizens, who, 
w'earied <iut by ttie reign of terror, w’ere desirous to close it at all hazards. 
They qiiickJy nad deputations from several of the neighbouring set tioiis, de- 
claring their adherence to tlie national representatives, in whose defen<'u 
they were arming, and many (undoubtedly prepared beforehand) w ere marcli- 
ing ill all haste to the protection of the convention. But they heard also 
the less pleasing tidings, that Henriot, having effected the dispersion of those 
citizens who had obstructed, as elsewhere mentioned, the execution of the 
eighty condemned persons, and consummated Uiat hnal act of murder, was 
approaching the Tuileries, where they had held their sitting, with a numerous 
staff, and such of the Jacobinical forces as could hastily be collected. 

Happily for the convention, this commandant of the national guards, on 
whose presence of mind and courage the fate of France perhaps £r the mo- 
ment depended, was os stupid and cowardly as he was brutally ferocious. 
He suffered liimself, without resistance, to be arrested by a few gens d'armes, 
the immediate guai^ of the convention, headed by two of its members, who 
behaved in the emetgeiicy wRh equal prudence and imirit. 

But fortune, or the de^on whom he had served, afforded Robespierre 
another chance for safety, perhaps even for empire ; for moments whicli a 
man of self-possession might have employed for escape, one of desperate 
ixiurnge mignt have used for victory, whicli, considering the divided and ex- 
tremity unsettled state of the capitiJ, was likely to be gained by the boldest 
competitor. 

'I'lie arrested deputies had been carried from one prison to another, all the 
jailors refusing to receive under tlieir official charge Hobe^ierre, and those 
who had aided him in supplying tlieir dark habitations with sui^i a tide of 
sutTccssive inhabitants. At length the prisoners were secured in the office of 
the committee of public safety. But by this time all was in ulaim amongst 
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the commune of Paris, where Fleuriot the mayor, and Pajan, the successor 
of Hebert, convoked the civic body, dispatched municip^ officers to raise 
the city and the Fauxbourgs in their name, and caused the tfocsin to be rung. 
PHvan speedily assembled a force suffieient to liberate Henriot, Robespierre, 
bxiA the other arrested deputies, and to carry them to the Hotel de Ville, 
VI here about two thousand men were congregated, consisting chiefly of artil- 
lerymen, and of insurgents from the suburbs of Saint Antoine, who already 
expressed their resolution of marching against the convention. But the 
selhsh and cowardly character of Robespierre was unfit for such a crisis. He 
appeared altogether confounded and overwhelmed with what had passed and 
was passing around him ; and not one of all the victims of the reign of ternvr 
felt its disabling influence so completely as he, the despot who had so long 
directed its sway. He had not, even though the means must have been in 
liis |Kiwer, the presence of mind to disperse money in considerable sums, 
Mliich of itself would not have failed, to insure the support of the revolu- 
tionary rabble. 

Meantime the convention continued to maintain the bold and command- 
ing front which they had so suddenly and critically assumed. Upon learning 
the escape of the arrested deputies, and hearing of the insurrection at the 
Hotel de Ville, they instantly passed n decree outlawing Robespierre and his 
associates, inflicting a similar doom upon the mayor of Paris, the prociireur 
and other members of the €x>mmune, and charging twelve of their members, 
the iKildest who could be selected, to proceed with the armed force to the 
execution of the sentence. The drums of the national guards luiw heat to 
arms in all the sections under authority of tlie convention^ whib* the t(»i*siii 
i'oritinued to summon assistance with its iron voice to llobespierre and the 
ciMc magistrates. Every thing appeared to threaten a violent catastrophe, 
until it was seen clearly that the public voice, and especially amongst the 
national guards, wm declaring itself generally against the Terrorists. 

J he Hotel de Ville w’as surrounded by about fifteen hundred men, and 
cannon turned upon the doors. The force of the assailants was weakest in 
point of number, but their leaders were men of spirit, and night concealed 
their inferiority of force. 

1 he deputies commissioned for the purpose read the decree of the assem- 
hly to those whom they found assembled in front of the city-hall, and they 
jihnink from the attempt of defending it, some joining the assailaiitB, others 
laving down their arms and dispersing. Meantime the deserted group of 
1 errorists within conducted themselves like scorpions, which, when sur- 
niunded by a circle of fire, are said to turn their stings on each other, and 
an themselves. Mutual and ferocious upbraiding took phu-e umctiig these 
uiiserable men. “ Wretch, were these the means y<»u promised to furnibli 
«aid Payan to Henriot. whom he found intoxiciited and incapable of resolu- 
tion or exertion ; and seizing on him as he spoke, he precipitated the revo- 
hitionary general from a window. Henriot survived the fall only to drag 
himself into a drain, in which he was afterwards discovered and brought out 
to execution. The younger Kobeapierre threw himself from the w'iiidow, 
but had not the good fortune to perisn on the spot. It seemed as if even the 
nielancholy fate of suicide, the last refuge of guilt and despair, was denietl 
to men who hud so long refused every species o6 mercy to their fellow-crca- 
tures. La Bas alone had calmness enough to dispatcli himself with a pistol- 
snot. S.'iint Just, after imploring his comrades <6 kill him, attempted his 
y w'n life with an irresolute nand, and failedt Couthon lay beneath the table 
brandishing a knife, with which he repeatedly wounded nis bosom, without 
oaring to add force enough to reach his heart. Their chief, Robespierre, in 
an unsuccessful attempt to shoot himself, had only inflicted a horrible frac- 
ture on his under-jaw. 

In this situation they were found like wolves in their lair, foul with blo<id, 
niutiiated, despairing, and yet not able to die. Robespierre lay on a table 
an ante-room, his head supported by a deal-box, and liis hideous coun- 
half hidden by a bloody and dirty cloth bound round the shattered 
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The captives were carried in triumph to the convention, who, without ad. 
mittiiig them to the bar, ordered them, as outlaws, for instant execution. As 
the fatal cars passed to the guillotine, those who filled them, but esperiiiii;^ 
Robespierre were overwhelmed withsexecrations from the friends and rela'. 
tives of victims whom he had sent on the same melancholy road. The nu. 
ture of his previous wound, from which the cloth had never been reinu\ ed 
till the executioner tore it off, added to the torture of the sufferer, '['he 
shattered jaw dropped, and the wretch veiled aloud, to the horror of the 
spectators. A masque taken from that dreadful head was lon^ exhibited m 
different nations of Europe, and appalled the spectator by its ugliness, and 
the mixture of fiendish expression with that of bodily agony. 

Thus fell Maximilian Robespierre, after having been the first person in tho 
French republic for nearly two years, during which time he governed it upon 
the principles of Nero or Caligula. His elevation to the situation which lie 
held involved more contradictions than perhaps attach to any similar event 
in history. A low-born, and low-minded tyrant was permitted to rule witi, 
the rod of the most frightful despotism, a people whose anxiety for Iiberl\ | 
had shortly before rendered them unable to endure the rule of a humane and 
lawful sovereign. A dastardly coward arose to the command of one of tlit' 
bravest nations in the world ; and it was under the auspices of a man mIio 
dared scarce fire a pistol, that the greatest generals in France began their 
careers of conquest. He had neither eloquence nor imagination ; but sub- 
stituted in their stead a miserable, affected, bombastic style, w'hicli, iinti! 
other circumstances gave him consequence, drew on him general ridicuJt' 
Yet, against so p<ior an orator, all the eloquence of the philosophical Giron- 
dists, all the terrible powers of his associate Danton, employed in a populai 
assembly, could not enable them to make an effectual resistance. It may 
seem trifling to mention, that in a nation where a good deal of prepossession 
is excited by amiable manners and beauty of eAternal appearance, the person 
who ascended to the highest power was not only ill-looking, but singularh 
mean in person, awkward and constrained in his address, ignorant liuw tn 
set about pleasing even when he most desired to give pleasure, and as tire> 
some nearly as he was odious and heartless. 

To compensate all these deficiencies, Robespierre had but an insatiable 
ambition, founded on a vanity which made him think himself capable of 
filling the highest situation ; and therefore gave him daring, when to dare 
frequently to achieve. He mixed a false and overstrained, hut rather fluent 
species of bombastic composition, with the grossest fiattery to the lowest 
classes of the people ; in consideration of which, they could not but receive 
as genuine the praises which he always bestowed on himself. His prudent 
resolution to be satisfied with possessing the essence of power, without seem- 
ing to desire its rank and trappings, formed another art of cajoling the mul- 
titude. His w'atchful envy, Lis long- protracted but sure revenge, his craft, 
which to vulgar minds supplies the place of wisdom, were his omy means of 
competing with his distinguished antagonists. And it seems to have been 
a merited ]mnishment of the extravagances and abuses of the French revo- 
lution, that it engaged the country in a state of anarchy which permitted a 
wretch such os we have described, to be for a long period master of her des- 
tiny. Blood was his elemei\|., like that of the other Terrorists, and he never 
fastened with so much pleasure on it new victim, as when he was at the same 
time an ancient associate.* In an epitaph, of which the following couplet 
may serve as a translation, his lifg was represented us incompatible with the 
existence of the human race : — 

Hero lies Rubespierre^let no tear be slied : 

Reader, if he had lived, thou hadst been dead." 
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Affiitrs of Republican France. — Napoleon Buonaparte^ his birth ant! eat Itf 
' habUs — appointed Lieutenant of Artillery — promoted to the rank of Cup- 
tain—Sieye qf Toulon — Buonaparte compels the allied troops to evacuate it 
— is apjtoxnted chief of battalion in the army of Italy — superseded iw com- 
inantl-^oes to Paris in May 1795 to solicit employment^ but is unsuccessful 
— at length succeeds Menou in the command of the troops of the Convcutuni 
and is made second in command of the tnttrior — aftertvards General in clm f 
— marries Madame Beauharnois — goms the ar?ny of Italy^ Ami). 17y:{— G. 

W'b are now, my son, arrived at tliat eventful eporli in tlie history of Mu«]erii 
Europe, when an individual appe^ft'ed upon its tlioatre, who waif formed liy 
nnlurc and destined by providence to act a xno.st con^pit*llous part, and by aii 
unexampled career of successful warfare to draw u]»oii hiniseV the admira- 
tion of the universe : this individual was Napoleon Ruoiinparte, of whose 
orii'in and early history you will of course be desirous to obtain some little 
information. 

This extraordinary man was a native of the i.^land of Corsica, and accord- 
ing to the best accounts, horn on the 15th of Auf^ust, at his father's 

Jiome in Ajaccio. His family was noble, thoii^li not of much distinction, and 
.it that time rather reduced in their circum>tanres. He was the seromi of 
thirteen children, eifjht of wdioni surviveil their father, ii.imely, i/oseph the 
eldest, sometime of Spain — Napoleon himself - Liieiiui who was se.ircely 

iiiftTior to his brother in ambition and talent — Louis, wlio renounced a erow ti 
rather than consent to the oppression of hi^. subjects — Jerome, who was said 
to he addicted to liahits of diKsiiiation — and three sisters, \iz. Maria Anne, 
afterwards grand duchess of Tuscany — Pauline, princess of Borg he.<*e —and 
Carlotta, or Caroline, wife of Murat, and ipieeii of Naples. 

'riie young Naiioleoii liad, of course, tlu* simple and hardy edui'ation pro- 
|)er to the natives of the mountainous i.sland of his birth, and in his infancy 
was not remarkable for more than that anim itioii of temper, and impatience 
of inactivity, by v/hich children of tpiick }mrts and lively seiisihility are 
usually distinguished. On quitting school, he succeeded in olitfiiiiing an ap- 
pointment to the ro)'al military academy at Brieinie, an institution m.-iiii- 
tained at the royal expense, having for its immediate ohjevt to train up 
youths for the engineer and artillery ser\ice. Nothing could he more suit- 
able to the nature of young Buonaparte’s genius, limn the line of study 
wliich was thus fortunately opened before him, IJis ardour f'tr the nhstriict 
sciences amounted to a passion, and was combined with a singular aptitude 
for applying them to the purposes of war, while his attention to nursiiits so 
interesting and exhaustless in tbemselve.s, w’as stimulatcfl by Ids natural aiii- 
hitioii and desire of distinction. 

It is said that an early disposition to the popular side dihtinguished Buona- 
parte even when at Brienne. Pichegru, aflerw’ards so tvlehrateil, who acted 
as his monitor in the military school, bore \|‘itiiess to Ids early prineiides, 
and to the peculiar energy and tenacity of his temper. He was long after- 
wards consulted whether means might not be foiknd to engage the commamhT 
of the Italian armies in the royal iiitere.s^ “It will l>e but lost tune to at- 
*' temut it," said Pichegru. “ I knewr him in his youth — his character is in- 
“ flexible — he has taken his side, and he will not change it.” 

In 1783, Napoleon Buonaparte, then only fourteen years of age, was se- 
lected the inspector of the twelve military strhools, with a vie\v to his being 
sent to have his education completed in the general school ol Pari>i. It was 
a compliment paid to the precocity of his extraordinary matlieiiuitical talent, 
and the steadiness of his application. While at Paris he attracted the Kiino. 
notice as at Brienne, and among edher societ)'’ fre<iuented that ol the cele- 
VoL. HI. 2N 
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bratcd Abbe Raynal, to whose literary parties he was also admitted. Ilis 
appetite for study in every department of science and literature was thus 
f^eatly enlarged ; and notwithstanding the quantity which he daily read^ his 
memory was sufficiently retentive to retain^ and his judgment mature 
enough to arrange and digest the know^dge which he then acquired ; so 
that he had it at his command during all the rest of his bu^ lifip. Plu- 
tarch was his favourite author ; u|Min the study of whom he had so modelled 
his miinions and liubits of thought^ that general Paoli^ the famous Corsican 
cliiefi afterwards pronounced him “ a young man of an antique cast^ and re- 

sembling one of the classical heroes.*' 

In his seventeenth ^'ear Napoleon Buonaparte received his first commission 
as second lieutenant in a regiment of artillery, and was almost immediately 
afterwards ]>romoted to the rank of first lieutenant in the corps quartered 
at Valence. He mingled with society when he joined his regiment, more 
than he had been acnistomed to do ; mixed in public amusements, and ex- 
hibited the powers of pleasing which he possessed in an uncommon degree, 
when he chose to exert them. His handalime and intelligent features, with 
his active and neat, though slight figure, gave him additional advantages. 
Ilis manners could scarcely be called elegant, but he made up in vivacity 
and variety of expression, and frequently in great spirit and energy, what 
was deficient in grace and polish. 

Napoleon has himself recorded that he w-as a warm patriot during the 
w'hole sitting of the national assembly ; but that on the appointment of the 
legislative assembly, he became shaken in his opinions. If so, his original 
sentiments regained their forct‘ ; for wc shortly afterwards find him en- 
tertaining such us went to the extreme heights of the revolution. 

Early in the year 1792, Buonaparte became a captain in the artillery by 
seniority ; and in the same year, being at Paris, he witnessed the two insur- 
rections of the 20th of June, and loth of August, and was accustomed to 
speak of the insurgents as the most despicable banditti imaginable, and to 
express with what ease a determined officer could have checked these appa- 
rently fonnidable, but dastardly and unwieldy masses. 

'Jlie siege of Touhm was the first incident of importance, which enabled 
Buonaparte to distinguish himself in the eyes of the French govornment, and 
of the wc»rld at large. A general diffidence, and dread of the proceedings of 
the Jacobins, joined to the intrigues of the Girondists, had, after the fidl of 
the latter partVi induced several of the principal towns in F rance to tiike 
arms against the convention, or rather against the Jacobin party, wdio had 
attained the complete inasterv in that body, and Toulon taking a more de- 
cided step than either Marseilles or Lyons, had declared fur the king and the 
^institution of 1791, and invited the support of the English and Sjianish 
squadrons, who were cruizing upon the coast. A disembarkation was made, 
and a miscellaneous force, hastily collected, of Spaniards, Sardinians, Neapo- 
litans, and English, was thrown into the place. 

This was one of the critical periods when vigorous measures, on the part 
of the allies, might have produced marked effects on the result of the war. 
Toulon is the arsenal of Fraoce, and contained at that time immense naval 
stores, besides a fleet of seventeen sail of the line ready for sea, and thirteen 
or fourteen more, which stood in need of refitting. The possession of it was 
of the last importance, and wUh a sufficiently lai^e garrison, or rather an 
army, strung enough to cover tne more exjjosed ]>oints without the town, the 
English might have mairiUikied their footing at Toulon, as they did at a 
latter jierkid, both at Lisbon and Cqdiz. The sea would, by ma<ntaiuing the 
defensive lines necessary to protect the roadstead, have been entirely at the 
cnmniand of the besieged ; and they could have been supplied with provi- 
sions in any quantity from Sicily, or the Barbary States, while the besiegers 
would have experienced gr^t difficulty, such was the dearth in Provence at 
the time, in supporting their own umiy : but to have played this bold game, 
the presence of an army, instead of a lew batLJiuns, v/ould have been requi- 
site, and a gonend of c.oiisummate ability must have held the chief command. 
This was the more especially necossary* as Toulon, from the nature of the 
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place, must have been defended by a war uf posts, requiring peculiar alert- 
ness, sagacity, and vigilance. 

On the other hand, there were circumstances very favourable fur the de- 
fence, had it been conducted with talent and vigour. In order to invest 
Toulon on the right and left sidceat once, it was necessary there should l»e 
two distinct blockading armies ; and these could scarce communicate with 
each other, as a steep ridge of mountains, called Pharon, must intorjiose be- 
twixt them. This g^ve opportunity to the besieged to combine tbeir force, 
and choose the object of attack when they sallied ; while, on the other hand, 
the two bodies of besiegers could not easily connect their ivperations, either 
for attack or defence. 

Lord Mulgrave, who commanded personal!}' in the ]>lace, notwithstanding 
the motley character of the garrison, and other discoiiragiiig cireiiinstanceK. 
began the defence w'ith spirit. Sir George Keith Elphinstcme also defeated 
tlie republicans at the iii4iuntain<«pass, called Ollioiilles. The Knglish for 
some tune retained possession of t^is iinimrtant gorge, btit w’ore Hnally driven 
out from it. Cartaiix, a republlcuin general, now advaiu'ed on the west of 
Toulon, at the head of a very considerable army, while general Laimype 
blockaded the dtv on the east, with a part of tlie army of Italy. It was 
the object of the French to approach Toulon on both sides of the nuMiiitaiii- 
ous ridge, called IMiaron; but on the east the town was covered by the strong 
and regular fort of La Malguc, and on the west side of the road by a less 
formidable w’ork, called. MaTbostjuet. To support Alalbos<|uet, iiiid tii pro- 
tect the entrance to the roadstead and the harlumr, the English engiiieerr. 
fortified with great skill an eminence, called Hauteur <le (.Jrasse. 'J'he height 
bent into a sort of bay, the two jironioiitories of which were securtsl by re- 
doubts, named l/Egu'illette and Balagniere, which ciunnmnirated with and 
supported the new fortification, which the Englisli liad terined l‘’4>rt Mulgrave 
several sallies and skirmishes t(M>k place, in most of which the repnhlicaiis 
w’ere worsted. Lieutenant general O’Hara ariived from Gibraltar with re- 
inforceineiits, and assumed the chief command. 

Little could l e saiti for the iiiiiofi of the commandeis within Toiihm ; yet 
their enterprises were so far successful, Uiat thi' l-Vench began t<» he alarineil 
at the blow' progress <»f tlie siege. 'I'lu* of provisions was daily in- 
creasing, the liiscoiiteiit of the people nl Pro \ cnee vtas augmented » ^ 

lholic.s w ere numerous in the iieighhoiiriiig dislvicts of Viv.irais and Lower 
Languedoc ; and Barras and Freroii wT<*te Inun MarstMlles to the coiivcn- 
lioii. suggesting that the siege of ^J'oiilon shoiiltl he raised, and the besieging 
army’ withdrawn beyond tlie Durance. But while weaker ntiridH were de- 
t>]iairing, talents of the first order were preparing to achieve the concjnest of 

'i'ouloil. 1,1 

Buonaparte’s pri»fessioiial qii.'ilifications w'cre better vomdied than the 
s4Miiidness of liU political principles, though these were sulhcicnliy ileculeil. 
Tlie notes which the inspectors of the Military' Scliool alw.ivs |»n s 4 *rv e con- 
cerning their scholars, described his genius a*, being of the IitmI urdor , am 
to these he owed liis promotion to the rank <d a hi igailier-general ol artillery, 
with the command or the artillery during the ftiege of 1 oiihin. 

AVheii he had arrived at tlie scene of action, and liad visited the pfjHls o 
the besieging army, he found so many marks ol incapacity, tliat he could no 
conceal his astonishment. Batteriiyi had been erected lur deslroyung the 
English shipping, but they were tliiee gun-shots ilistance from the 
w'hich they were designed to command ; retl-niot hulls were prepiinrig, ni 
they w'ere not heated in furnaces besidtf the guns, but in the country -m»uKiN 
in the nciglibouibuod at the most ridiculous distance, as il 
articles of easy and ordinary traiisportalitui. Buonaparte with diltu-u y *» •- 
taiiied geiicrEj Cartaux’s fierinisbioJi to make a shut or two by w-fiy ol exjie- 
rimeiit : and when they fell nmre than half-way' short of the niark, 
iicral had no excuse but to rail against the aristocrats, wlm h»< , »c wi , 
b|ioiled the quality of the jiowdcr with which he was suppli«*d. 

The y'oung officer of artillery, with priidencs*, and at thi* s.iiiie 

* '• nstrunceh the member 4 d C4iii\rnli'ui. inisp; 


frpirit, made his remonstrunceb t 


tifiie wilh 
ispaiin. 
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witnessed the experiment^ and explained the necessity of proceeding- more 
systematically, if any successful result was expected. 

' At a council of war, where Gasparin presided, the instructions of the com- 
mittee of public safety were read, directing that the siege of Toulon should 
be commenced according to the usual fsims, by investing the body of the 
place, in other words, the city itself. The orders of the committee of public 
safety were no safe subject of discussion or criticism for those who were to 
act under them ; yet Buonaparte ventured to recommend their being de- 
parted from on this important occasion. His comprehensive genius had at 
once discovered a less direct, yet more certain manner, of obtaining the sur- 
render of the place. He advised, that, neglecting the body of the town, the 
attention of tiie besiegers should be turned to attain possession of the pro- 
montory called Hauteur de Grasse, by driving the besi^ers from the strong 
work of Fort Mul^ave, and the two redoubts of L'.^uilette and Balag- 
niere, by means ot which the English had established the line of defence 
necessary to protect the fleet and harbour. The fortress of Malbosq^uet, on 
the same point, he also recommended as a principal object of atta^. He 
sirred, that if the besiegers succeeded in possessing themselves of these for- 
tiheations, they must obtain a complete command f>f the roads where the 
English fleet lay, and oblige them to put to sea. They would, in the same 
manner, effectually command the entrance of the bay, and prevent supplies 
or provisions from being thrown into the city. If the garrison were thus in 
danger of being totally cut off from supplies by their vessels being driven 
from their anchorage, it was natural to suppose that the English troops 
would rather evacuate Toulon, than remain within the place, blockaded on 
all sides, until tliey might be compelled to surrender by hitnine. 

The plan was adopted by the council of war after much hesitation, and the 

J ’oung officer by whom it was projected received full powers to carry it on. 

le rallied round him a number of excellent artillery officers and soldiers; 
assembled against Toulon more than two hundred pieces of cannon, well 
served ; and stationed them so advantsigeoiisly, that he annoyed considerably 
the English vessels in the roads, even before he hud constructed those bat- 
teries on which he depended for rediunng fort Mulgrave and Alalbosquet, by 
which they were in a great measure urotected. 

In the mean \^hile, general Poppet, formerly a physician, had superseded 
C'artaiix, whose incapacity could no longer be concealed by his rhodc»mon- 
tadiiig language ; and, wonderful to tell, it had nearly been the fate of the 
ex-doctor to take Toulon, at a time when such an event seemed least within 
his calculation. A tumultuary attack of some of the young French Car- 
magnoles on a body of Spnnisli troops which garrisoned Fort Mulgrave, had 
very nearly been successful. Buonaparte galloped to the 6p<»t, hurrying his 
reluctant commander along with him, and succours were ordered to advance 
to support the attack, when an aid-de-camp was sliot by Doppet’b side ; on 
which the medical general, considering this as a bad symptom, pronounced 
the case desjierate, and, to Buonaparte's great indignation, ordered a retreat 
to be commenced. Poppet being found as incapable as Cartaux was, in his 
turn, superseded by Pugommief, a veteran who had served for fifty years, 
was covered with scars, and ns fearless as the weapon lie wore. 

From this time the commandciiit of artillery', having the complete concur- 
rence of his general, had no doubt of success. To insure it, however, he 
used the utmost vigilance and exertion, Rnd exposed his person to every risib 
One of the dangers that lire incurred was of a singular character. An 
artilleryman being shot at the guiuwbich be w'as serving, while Napoleon 
was visiting a battery, he took up the dead man's rammer, and, to give en- 
couragement to the soldiers, charged tlie gun repeatedly with his own hands. 

In con^uence of using this implement he caught an infectious cutaneous 
complaint, which, Mug injudiciously treated and thrown inw'ard, was of 
great prejudice to his health, until after liis Italian campaigns, when he was 
completely cured by Dr. Corvissart ; after which, for the first time, he showed 
that tendency to efti6oii/>otaf, which marked the latter i»art of his life. 

U|>on another occasion, while Napoleon was overlooking the construction 
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of ft battery, which the enemy endeavoured to interrupt by their fire, he 
called for some person who could write, that he might dictate nn order. A 
yotifig soldier stepped out of the ranks, and resting the paper on the breast- 
work, began to write accordingly A shot from the enemy s battery covered 
the letter with earth the instant it^wa^s finished. “ Thank you — we shall 
** have no occasion for sand this bout,” said the military secretary. The 
gaiety and courage of the remark drew Buonaparte's attention on tlie young 
man, who was the cselebrated generalJunot, afterwards created duke d'j^braii- 
tes. During this siege also he discovered the talents of Diiroc, afterwards oiuf 
of his most faithful adherents. In these and many other instances, Buona- 
parte showed his extensive knowledge of mankind, by the deep sagacity 
wliich enabled him to discover and attach to him those, whose talents u'cre 
most distinguished and most capable of rendering him service. 

Notwithstanding the influence which the commandant of artillery liad 
acquired, he found himself occasionally thwarted by the members of the 
convention, sent upon mission to the siege of Toulon, who latterly \tero 
Freron, Ricors, Salicetti, and the j^uiiger Kohespierre. These representa- 
tives of the people, knowing that their commission gave them supreme ]>ower 
over generals and armies, never seem to have paused to consider wliether 
nature or education had qualified them to exercise it with advantage to the 
public and credit to themselves. 

They criticised Buonaparte's plan of attack, finding it impossible to con- 
ceive how his cmerations, being directed against detached fortifications at a 
distance from 'Toulon, could be eventually tlic means of ]dacing the town 
itself with facility in their hands. But Napoleon was ]>atient mid tempo- 
rizing ; and having the good opinion of Sfdu^tti, and some intiinney with 
young Robespierre, he contrived to have the works conducted atx'orcfing to 
ills own plan. 

The presumption of these dignit.aries became the means of precipitating 
his operations. It was his intention to complete his projmsed works against 
Fort Mulgravc, before opening a large and powerful battery, w hicJi he liad 
eunstructed with great silence and secre«.y against Malhosqiiet, so that Uie 
whole of his meditated assault might confound the enemy, by eiminteiicing 
at the same time. The operations being shrouded hyan<di\o ]dautation, 
had been completed without being ob>er\ed liy tlie Kngli^b, wlioni Hiiona- 

i iarte proposed to attack on the whole line of defence simultaneously, 
^lessrs. breron and Robespierre, liow'ever, in a isitiiig the military ]>osts, 
stumbled upon this masked battery ; and having no notion why four inurlnrw 
and eight twenty-four pounders should reiuaiu inactive, they coiiiiiiaiided 
the fire to be opimed on MaJbosquet without any iarther delay. 

General O'lliira, confounded at finding this iuiponant po^t exposed to a 
fire so formidable and unexpected, detenuined by a utrong eihu’t to carry the 
French battery at once, 'lliree thousand men were emphiycd m tliis sally ; 
and the general himself, rather contrary to what is considered the duty ui 
the governor of a place of imjiortanee, resolved to ]iut hiinscll at tluur head. 
The Sfilly w'as at first c(*mpletely successful ; but while the Knglish pursiied 
the enemy too far, in all the confidence of what they coiisiilered as lissiired 
A ietory, Buonaparte availed himself of some broken ground and a e<#\ered 
w ay, to rally a strong body of troops, bring up reserves, and attm’k the 
tered English both in flunk and rear. There Kvas a Avarm skirmi**h, in whnii 
Napoleon himself received a bayonet fround in the thigh, by which, tliougli 
a serious injury, he was not, however, disabled.* 1 he Jiiiglisb were thrown 
into irretrievable confusion, and retreated, leaving their general wouncle*l 
and a prisoner in the hands of the enemj'. It is singular, that during us 
long warfare, Buonaparte was never personally engaged An ith the j’ 

<‘xcept in his first, and at Waterloo, his last and fatal battle. I he attack 
upon Acre can scarce be termed an exception, as far as his own person was 

concerned. i ' i i 

The loss of their oommandant. added to the di8cx»uriigemeiit wluch beg.in 
to prevail among the defenders of Toulon, t^ether with the \ivacity ol le 
attack which eiisue^l, seem finally to haA-e disheartened the garrison. I'o 
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I>atteriea were opened on Fort Mulgrave, the poneesvion of which Buona- 
parte considered as ensuring* success. After a fire of twenty-four hours, 
bugommier and Napoleon resolved to try the fate of a general attack, fur 
which the representatives of the people showed no particular zeal. The at- 
tacking columns advanced before day, during a heavy shower of rain. They 
were at first driven back on every point by the most determined opposition ; 
and Dtigommier, os he saw the troops fly in confusion, exclaimed, well 
knowing the consequences of bad success to a ^neral of the republic, 1 am 

a lost man !*' Renewed efforts, however, at last prevailed ; the Spanish artil- 
lerymen giving way on one point, the fort fell into the possession of the 
French, who &owed no mercy to its defenders. 

'J'hree hours, according to Buonaparte, after the fort was taken, the re- 
])resentutives of the people appeared in the trenches, with drawn swords, to 
iH»ngrfitulate the soldiers on their successful valour, and hear from their 
commandant of artillery, the reiterated assurance, that this distant fort being 
gained, Toulon was now their own. In their letter to the convention, the 
deputies gave a more favourable account* of their own exploits, and failed not 
to represent Ricors, Salicetti, and young Robespierre, as lending the attack 
with salire in hand, and, to use tlieir own phrase, showing the troops the road 
to victory. On the other hand, they ungraciously forgot, in their dispatches, 
to mention so much as tlie name of Buonaparte, to whom the victory was 
entirely to be ascribed. 

In the mean time, Napoleon’s sagacity was not deceived in the event. 
'J'ho offitujrs of the allied troops, after a hurried council of war, resolved to 
CM'acuate Toulon, since the posts gained by the French must drive the Kiig- 
lisli ships from their anchorage, and deprive them of a future opportunity of 
retreating, if they neglected the passing moment. Lord Hood alone urged 
■I bolder n^soliition, and reciiriimeiided the making a desperate effort to re- 
gain Fort Mulgrave, and the heights which it commanded. But his spirited 
counsel was rejected, and the evacuation resolved on ; which the panic of 
the foreign troops, especially the Neapolitans, would have rendered still 
more horrible than It proved, hut for the steadiness of the British seamen. 

The safety of the unfortunate citizens, who had invoked their protection, 
was not neglected even amid the confusion of the retreat. The numerr>us 
merchant vessels and other craft, offered means of transportation to all, wdio, 
liaving to fear the resentment of the republicans, might he desirous of quitt- 
ing Toulon. Such was the dread of the victors cruelty, that upwards of 
fourteen thousand persons accepted this melancholy refuge. Meantime 
there was other work to do. 

^ It had been resolved, that the arsenal and naval stores, with such of the 
French sliijis as were not ready for sea should be destroyed ; and they were 
set on fire accordingly, "riiis task was in a great measure intrusted to the 
dauntless intrepidity of sir Sidney Smith, who carried it through with a de- 
gree of order, which, every thing considered, w-as almost marvellous. 'J'he 
assistance of the Spaniards was offered and accented ; and they iitiderto<»k 
the duty of scuttling and sinking two vessels used as |>o\vder mngn/.ines, and 
destroying some part of the disabled shipping. TJie rising confl;igration 
growing redder and redder, seemed at len^h a great volcanct, amid wliicli 
wore long distinctly seen the masts and yards of the burning vessels, and 
which rendered obscurely v isible the advancing bodies of republican tromis, 
who attempted on different points to ‘push their way into the place. The 
Jacobins b^nn to rise in the town iqion the flying Royalists ; — horrid screams 
and yells orvengeanco, and rev<ilii(>ionar\' chorusses, were heard to mingle 
with the cries and plaintive entreaties of tlie remaining fugitives, who had 
not yet found means of embarkatiem. The guns from Malbosquet, now pos- 
sessed by the French, and turned on the bulwarks of the town, increased the 
uproar. At once a shorJe, like that of an earthquake, occasioned by the 
explosion of many hundred luirrels of gunpowder, silenced all noise save its 
own, and threw high into the nikliiiglit heaven a thoiisitnd blazing fragments, 
which dest'ended, tlircuteiiiiig ruin wherever they fell. A second explosion 
took place, as the other mag.'izinc blow up, with the same dreadful effects. 
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This tremendous Addition to the teirors oF the scene^ so drondful in it- 
wM owing to the Spaniards setting lire to those vesscW used us niagu- 
zineSj instead of sinking them, according to the plan wliicli had been agres'd 
upon. Either from ill-will, carelessness,^ or timidity, they were equally 
awkward in their attempts to destrc^^he dismantled ships intrusted to their 
charge, which fell into the hands of the French but little damaged. The 
]lrit»h fleet, with the flotUla crowded with fugitives which it escorted, left 
Toulon without loss, notwithstanding sm ill-directed fire maintained on them 
from the batteries which the ^ench lisul taken. 

It was upon this night of terror, conflagration, tears and blood, that the 
star of Napoleon first ascended the horizon ; and though it gleamed (»ver 
many a scene of horror ere it set, it may he doubtful wliether its light was 
v\ er blended with those of one more dreadful. 

The cauture of Toulon crushed all the hopes of resistance to the Jacobins, 
which haa been cherislied in the south of France, '['here was a strong dis- 
trust excited against England, who was judged cmly desirous to avail herstdf 
of the insurrection of these utihappy*citizens to cripple and destrtiy th»» na- 
val powct of France, without the wish of effectually assisting the floyalists. 
'Phis was an unjust belief, but it cannot be denied that there were specious 
trrounds for the accusation. The undertaking the protection (»f a (dtv in such 
a situation as that of Toulon, if the measure was embraced at all, s]i4»iihl 
have been supported by efiforts worthy of the country whose assistance was 
implored and granted. Such efforts were not made, and the assistance at'.tn- 
ally afforded was not directed by talent, and was squandered by tlisiinion. 
'I'he troops showed gallantry ; but the leaders, excepting the naval officers, 
evinced little military skill, or united purpose of defence. 

So many of the citizens of Toulon conceriked in the late resistance had es- 
caped, by the moans jirovided by the English, that republican vengeainui 
could not collect its victims in the usual numbers. Many were shot, however, 
and it has been said that Buonaparte commanded the artillery, by wliich, a^ 
at Lyons, they w'ere exterminated ; and also, tliat ho wrote a letter to Fre- 
ron and the younger Robespierre, congratulating them and himself on the 
execution of these aristocrats, and signed Brutus Buonaparte, Saiis-rulolte. 
If he actually commanded at this execution, he had the poor apology, that 
he must do or himself perish ; but, had the fact and the letter been ge- 
nuine, there has been enough of time since his downfal to proAO the truth 
of the accus^rtion, and certainly enough of writers disposed to give these 
jtroofs publicity. He himself positively denied the charge ; and alledged 
that the victims were shot by a detachment of what was chilled the revolii- 
ti4mar)’ army, and not by trocqis of the line. This we think highly probable. 
Buonaparte has besides affirmed, that far from desiring to shar|H*n tlie ven- 
geance of the Jacobins, or act as their agent, he liazardi^ the displeasure of 
those whose frown w^as death, by interposing his protection to save the un- 
fortunate family of Chabrillant, emigrants and aristocrats, wdio, being thrown 
by a storm on the coast of France, shortly after the siege of Toulon, hccfinie 
liable to punishment, by the guillotine, but whom he saved by proiu ring them 
the means of escape by sea. ..... 

In the mean while the young general of artillery "as rapidly ri’^ing in re- 
putation. The praises which were suppressed by the represenlativch af the 
people, were willingly conferred and promiilpjitetl by the frank obi \ eter.'ui, 
Dugommier. Buonaparte's name was*plac4Ml on the list of tho»e whom lie 
recommended for promotion, with the pointecl addition, th;it, if neglei*ted, 
he would be sure to force his own way. wa^ accordingly confirmed in his 
provisional situation of chief of battalion, and apjminted to bold that rank 
in Uie army of Italy. Before joining that army, the genius of Naptileon w as 
employed by the convention in surveying and fortifying the hc.i-cojist of the 
Mediterranean ; a very troublesome task, as it involved m-any dismiies willi 
the local authorities of small towns and vilh^es, ami even hamlets, ail of 
"horn wished to have batteries erected for their own special protection, with? 
out regard to the general safety. It involve«l him, moreover, as w'e huaJJ pce- 
sently see, in some risk with the convention at home. 
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The chief of battalion discharged his task scientidcally. He divided the 
necessary fortifications into three classes, distinguishing those designed to 
protect harbours and roadsteads, from such as were intended to defend an* 
chorages of less consequence, and both from the third class, which were to 
be placed on proper situations, to prey^nt insults and partial descents on the 
coast by an enemy superior at sea. Napoleon dictated to general Gourgaud 
hints on this subject, which must be of consequence to the sea-coasts which 
need such military defences. 

Having made his report to the convention, dSuonaparte proceeded to join 
the head quarters of the French army, then lying at Nice, straitened consi- 
derably and hemmed in by the Sardinians and Austrians, who, after some 
vain attempts of general Brunet to dislodge them, had remained masters of 
tlie Col di Tcnde, and Jower passes of the Alps, together with the road lead- 
ing from Turin to Nice by Saorgio. 

Buonaparte had influence enough to recommend with success to the ge- 
neral Dumorliirin, and the representatives of tlie people, Ricors and Kobes- 
])icrre, a plan fur driving the enemy ouf^of this position, forcing them to re- 
treat beyond the liighor ^Vljis, and taking Saorgio ; all which succeeded as he 
liad predicted. Saorgio surrendered, with much stores and baggage, and 
tho French army obtained possession of the chain of the higher Alps, which, 
being tenable by defending few and difficult passes placed a great part of 
the army of Italy, (ns it was already termed, though only upon tlie frontier,) 
at disposal for actual serv'ice. 'While directing the means of attaining these 
successes, Buonaparte, at the same time, acquired a complete acquaintance 
with that Alpine country, in which he was shortly to obtain victories in his 
own name, not in that of others, who obtained reputation by acting on his 
suggestions. But while he was thus employed, he w'as involved in an accu- 
sation before the convention, which, had his reputation been less for approved 
patriotism, might have cost him dear. 

In his plans for the <lefen<!e of the Mediterranean, Napoleon had proposed 
repairing an old state prison at Marseilles, called the fort of Saint Nicholas, 
that it might serve as a powder magazine. This plan his successor on the 
station procee<led to execute, and by doing so, gave umbrage to the patriots, 
who cliarged the commandant of artillery then at Marseilles, aud superin- 
tending the work, with an intention to rebuild this fort, to serve as a Bas- 
tille for controlling the good citizens. The iifficer being summoned to the 
bar of the convention, proved that the plan was nut his own, hut drawn out 
by Buonaparte. The representatives of the army in Italy, however, not be- 
ing able to dispense with his services, wrote to the convention in his behalf, 
and gave such an account of the origin and purpose of the unilertaking, as 
divested it of all shade of suspicion, even in the suspicious eye of the com- 
mittee of public safety. 

In the remainder of the year 179t, there was little ser^ce of consequence 
in the army of Italy, and the 9tli and 10th Thermidor (37th and 3Bth of 
July,) of that year, brought the duwnfal of Robespierre, and threatened 
unfavourable consequences to Buonaparte, who had been the friend of the 
tyrant's brother, ana was understood to have participated in the tone of ex- 
a’^gSrated patriotism affected by his party. He endeavoured to shelter 
himself under his ignorance of* the real tendency of t>^ proceedings of 
those who had fallen ; an apo^gy which resolves itself into the ordinary ex- 
cuse, that he found his late friends hud not been the persons he took them 
for. According to this line cjf defence, he made all haste to disclaim acces- 
sion to the political schemes of wh\ph they were accused. I am somewhat 
affected," he wrote to a correspondent, ** at the fate of the younger Robes- 
pierre ; but had be been my brother, I w’ould have poniarded him with iny 
own hand; had I been aware that he was forming schemes of tyranny.*' 
Buonaparte's disclamations do not seem at first to have been favourably 
received. His situation was now precarious, and when those members were 
restored to the convention, who had been expelled and proscribed by the 
Jacobins^ it became still more so. The re-actkin of the moderate party, ac- 
companied by horrible recollections of the past, and fears for the future, be- 
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gan now to be more strongly felt, as their numbers in the convention ac- 
quired strength. Those omcers who had attached tliemselves to the Jacobin 
party* were the objects of their animosity ; and besides, they were desirous 
to purify the armies as far as possible of those whom they considered as their 
own enemies* and those of good order ; the rather, tliat the Jacobiiiirjil 
principles still continued to be more favoured in the armies than in the 
interior. 

In May 1795, he came to Paris to solicit employment iu his proftH;sion. 
He found himself unfriended and indigent in the city of wliich he was at no 
distant period to be the ruler. Some individuals, however, assisted him, 
and among others the celebrated performer Talma, w'ho had known him 
while at the military school, and even then entertained high expectations of 
the part in life which was to l»e played by U petit HonaparU, 

On the other hand, as a favourer of the Jacobins, liis solicitations for em- 
ployment were resolutely oppose^ by a person of considerable influence. 
Aubry, an old officer of artiUery, president of the military r<mimittee, 
placed himself in strong opposition to his pretensions. He had been nomi- 
nated as removed from the artillery service to be placed in that of the infan- 
try. He remonstrated with great spirit against tliis proposed change ; and 
when, in the heat of discussion, Aubry objected his youth, Buonaparte replied. 

that presence in the held of battle ought to anticipate the claim of years." 

The president, who had not been much in action, considered bis reply as a 
personid insult ; and Napoleon, disdaining farther answer, tonderc‘d bis re- 
signation. It was not however, accepted ; and he still remained in the raii\ 
of expectants, but among those whose holies wore entirely flcpeiidefit upon 
their merits. 

Meantime, his situation becoming daily moreunplo^isant, Hiionnparte soli- 
cited Barras and Freron, who, as Thermidoriens, had preserved their credit, 
for occupation in almost anv line of his profession, anti even negotiated for 
permission to go into the Turkish service, to train the Mussulmans to the 
use of artillery. 

The French nation were in general tired of the national convention, Hbicli 
successive proscriptions had drained of all the talent, eloquence, and eiierg}', 
it had once possessed ; and that assembly had becoiiio hateful and cemtemp- 
tible to all men, by suflering itself to be the passive tool of the Terr<»rists 
for two years, when, if they bad shown proper firmness, the revolution of the 
9th Thcrmi|lor might as well have been achieved at the beginning of that 
frightful anarchy, as after that long period of unheard-of botferiiig. The 
c!«»nvention was not greatly improved in point of talent, even by the return 
of their banished brethren ; and, in a w<»rd, they had lost the confidence of 
the public entirely. They therefore prepared to gratify the general wisli by 
dissolving themselves ; but before they resigned their ostensible authority, 
it was necessary to prepare some mode of carrying on the government in 
future. 

The Jacobin constitution of 179.3 still existed on paper , hut altliough 
there was an unr^iealed law, menacing with death any one who should pro- 
pose to alter that form of government, no one appeared disposed to consider 
it as actually in exercise ; and notwithstanding the solemnity with which it 
had been received and ratified by the sanction the national voice, it was 
passed over and abrogated as a matter of course, by a tacit but unanimous 
consent. Nettber was there any disposition to aoopt the Girondist constitu- 
tion of 1791, or to revert to the democratic monareny of 1792, the only one of 
these models which could be said to have had even the dubious endurance ol 
a few months. 

Bach of these forms of government had been solemnized V»y the national 
Oaths and proce esi ims customary on such occasions ; but the opinion was now 
universally entertained, that not one of them was founded^ on just principles, 
or contained the power of defending itself against aggression, and protecting 
^e Uvea and rights of the subject. On the other band, every one not dMp^ 
interested in the late anarchy, and implicated in the homd course of blood- 
shed and tyranny which was its very essence, was frightened at the idea ot 
VoL. III. ^ 2 0 
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roviving a government, which was a professed continuation of the despotism 
ever attendant upon a revolution, and which, in all civilized countries, ought 
to terminate with the extraordinary circumstances by which revolution has 
been rendered necessary. * 

It seems to have been in general felt and admitted, that the blending of 
the executive and legislative power together, as both had been exercised by 
the existing convention, opened the road to the most afflicting tyranny ; and 
that to constitute a stable government, the power of executing the laws, and 
administering the ministerial functions, must be vested in some separate 
individuals, or number of individuals, who should, indeed, he responsible to 
the national legislature for the exercise of this power, but neither subject to 
their direct control, nor enjoying it as emanating immediately from their 
hody. With these redcctiuiis ar(»8e <ithers, on the utility of dividing the 
legislative body itself into two assemblies, one of which might form a check 
on the other, tending, by some exercisc^^of an intermediate authority, to 
qualify the rash rapidity of a single chamber, and obstruct the progress of 
any individual, who might, like Robespierre, obtain a dictatorship in such 
a body, and become, in doing so, an arbitrary tyrant over the whole authori- 
ties of the states. Thus, loath and late, the French began to cast an eye on 
the British constitution, and the system of checks and balances upon which 
it is founded, as the best means of uniting the protection of liberty with the 
preservation of order. Thinking men had come gradually to be aware, that 
in hopes of getting something better tlian a system which had been sanction- 
ed by the experience of ages, they had only produced a set of models, which 
were successively wondered at, applauded, neglected, and broken to pieces, 
instead of a simple machine capable, in mechanical phrase, of working welL 

Had such a feeling prevailed during the commencement of the revolution, 
ns was advocated by Ilfouiiier and others, France and Europe might have 
liecn spared the bloodshed and distress which afflicted them auring a period 
of more than twenty years of war, with all the various evils which accom- 
panied that gp'eat convulsion. France had then a king ; nobles, out of whom 
H senate might have been selected ; and abundance of able men to have 
formed a lower bouse, or house of commons. But the gulden opportunity 
was passed over ; and when the architects might, perhaps, have been dis- 
posed to execute the new fabric which they meditated, on the plan of a limit- 
ed monarchy, the materials for the structure were no longer to be found. 

The fear of a retributive re-action, was now very generally felt in the 
convention. The Thermidoriens, in particular, who had, killed Robespierre, 
and now reigned in his stead, had more substantial grounds of apprehension 
from any counter-revolutionary movement, than even the body oi the Repre- 
sentatives at laive^ many of whom had been merely passive in scenes where 
Barras and TalUen had been active agents. The timid part}'' of the plain 
might be overawed by the returning prince ; and the members of the Giron- 
dits, who could indera scarce bo said to exist as a party, might be safely 
despised. But the Thermidoriens themselves stood in a different predica- 
ment. They were of importance enough to attract both detestation and 
jealousy ; they held power, which must be an object of distrust to the re- 
stored monarch ; ana they stood on precarious ground, betwixt the hatred 
of the moderate party, who rv;membered them as colleu^es of Robespierre 
and Danton, and that of the Jacobins, who saw in TaUieii and Barraa de- 
serters of t^t party, and fhe destroyers of the power of the Sans-culottes. 
They iiad therefore, just reason tc fear, that, stripp^ of the power which 
they at present possessed, they might become the unpitied and unaided scape- 
goats. to expiate all the offences of the revolution. 

Still the idea of monarchy was so generally received as the simplest and 
best mode of once more r e - est ablishing good order and a fixed government, 
that mnm statesmen proposed to resume the form, but change the dynast>'. 
With tikis view, divers parsons were suggested by those, who suppos^ that 
b^ passing over the Intimate heir to the crown, the dai^rs annexed to his 
rights and claims mi^t be avoided, and the appr^en&d meaaures of re- 
sumption and re-action might be guarded against. The son of the duke of 
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Orli'-ans was named, but the infamy of his father cluni^ to him. In another 
wild hypothesis, the duke of York, or the duke of Brunswirk, were su^^^st- 
ed as dt to be named constitutional kin^s of France. The Abhe Sieves him- 
self is said to have expressed himself in favour of the prince lu»*t naiiied. 

But without re^rdin^ the wishes or opinions of the j»oof»le uitl.'Out doors, 
the convention resolved to establish such a model of government as slioiild be 
most likely to infuse into a republic something of the stability of a inon- 
arcliical establishment ; and thus at once repair fi»i-mer errors, and preserve 
an appearance of con^i.stency in the eyes of Europe. 

For this purpose eleven commissioners, chiefly selected amon^ tlie former 
Girondists, were appointed to draw up a new constitution iijioii a new prin- 
ciple, which was to receive anew the universal adhesion of the hVench by 
acclamation and oath, and to fall in a short time, under the same ne^h^ct 
which had attended every preccdinj? model. This, it was understood, was 
to be so constructed, as to unite the consistency of a xnunarchioal govex iiiiiciit 
with the name and forms of a deaiocracy. 

That the system now adopted by the French commissioners mi^ht bear a 
form corresponding to the destinies of the nation, and flatteriiifr to its vanity, 
it was borrowed from that of the Roman republic, an attempt to imitate 
which had already introduced many of the blunders and many of the ci imes 
of the revolution. The executive power w'as lod&red in a council nf live ]»cr- 
Bons, termed directors, to whom were to be ron«ii^ned tlic conduct of jieace 
and war, the execution of the laws, and the general adniiniKtration ot the 
government. They were permitted no share of the legislative uutJinrity. 

This arrangement was adopted to comply with the jealousy of those, who, 
in the individual person of a single director, holding a situation similar 
that of the stadtholder in Ilnllaiid, or the (ireMilent of tlie Fiiitcd ^>tatev, 
saw something too closely approaching to a monarchical government. In- 
deed, it is said, Louvet w'ariied them against estal>li^liing such an oflice, b> 
assuring them, that when they referred the choice <*f the individual who wii'. 
to hold it, to the nation at large, they would see the Bourbon heir elected. 
But the inconvenience of this penturchy could not be ilisguisHd ; and it seem- 
ed to follow as a necessary consequence of such a numerous c.\ecutive coun- 
cil, either that there w'ould be a schism, and a minority and majority es- 
tablished in that pre-eminent body of the state, where iiintyaiid vig(»urwere 
chiefly requisite, or else that some one or two of the ablest and inoKt cral’ly 
among the directors would estiiblisli a supreniacv over tlie others, and use 
them less as their colleagues than their dependants. I'he legislutorK, how- 
ever, though they knew that the whole Roman enqiire w-as found insufliuient 
to satiate the ambition of three men, yet appeared to hope that the ciuicord 
and unanimity of their five directors might C4niliniie unbroken, tJiougli llu*} 
had but one nation to govern ; and they decided accordingly. 

TJie executive power being thus provided for, the Legislative l>ody wa*; 
to consist of two councils ; one of Elders, os it was called, serving as a 
house of lords; another of youngors, which they termed, li«mi its number, 
the council of live hundred. Both were elective, and the difference of iigi* 
w'as the only circumstance which placed a distinction betwixt the lw(. hodiv^. 
The members of the cxiuiicil of five hundred w'ere to be at least tweniy-five 
years old, a qualification which, after the seventh year of the republic, 
was to rise to thirty yeai-s complete In tflis assembly laws were to be first 
proposed ; and, having received its approbation, they were to be referred lo 
the council of ancients. The requisites to sit in the latter senate, w ere the 
age of forty years complete, and the tieing a married man or a widow cr 
Bachelors though above that age, were deemed unfit for legislation, jierhapi 
from want of domestic experience. . . , i 

On the whole, the form of the constitution of the year 3, i. e. I * *J'>t 
a greater degree of practical efficacy, sense, and consistency, than any of those 
previously suggest^ : and in the introduction, though there was the usual 
proclaniAiion^ the rights of man, liis duties to the laws and to the social 
system were for the first time enumerated in manly and forcible language, 
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intimating the desire of the framers of these institutions to put a stop to the 
continuation of revolutionary violence in future. 

The constitution of the year 3, with all its defects^ would have been 
willingly received by the nation in general^ as affording some security from 
the revolutionary storm, had it not been for a selfish and usurping device of 
the Thermidoriens to mutilate and render it nugatory at the very outset^ by 
engrafting upon it the means of continuing the exercise of their own arbi- 
trary authority. It must never be forgotten^ that these conquerors of Ro- 
bespierre had sliared all the excesses of his party before the^y became his 
personal enemies ; and that when deprived of their official situations and 
influence^ which they were likely to be by a representative body freely and 
fairly elected^ they were certain to be exposed to great individum danger. 

Determined, therefore, to retain the power in their own hands, the Ther- 
midoriens suffered, with an indifference amounting almost to contempt, the 
constitution to pass through* and be approved of by, the convention. But, 
under pretence that it would be highly impolitic to deprive the nation of the 
services of men accustomed to public business, they procured two decrees to' 
lie passed ; the first ordaining the electoral bodies of France to choose, as 
representatives to the two councils under the new constitution, at least two- 
thirds of the members presently sitting in convention ; and the second de- 
claring, that in default of a return of two-thirds of the present deputies, as 
prescribed, the convention themselves should fill up the vacancies out of 
their own body ; iii other words, should name a large proportion of them- 
selves their own successors in le^slative power. 

These decrees were sent down to the primary assemblies of the people, 
and every art was used to render them acceptable ; but the nation, and par- 
ticularly the city of Paris, generally revolted at the stretch of arbitrary au- 
thority. They recollected, that all the members who had sat in the first 
national assembly, so remarkable for talent, had been declared ineligible, on 
that single account, for the second legislative body ; and now, men so infi- 
nitely the inferiors of those who were the coUengues of Mirabeau, Mouiiier, 
and other great names, presumed not only to declare themselves eligible by 
re-election, but dared to establish two-thirds of their number as indispensable 
in^edients of the legislative assemblies, which, according to the words and 
spirit of the constitution, ought to be chosen by the free voice of the people. 
The electors, and particularly those of the sections of I’aris, angrily de- 
manded to know, upon what public services the deputies of the convention 
founded their title to a privilege so unjust and anomalous. 

To sum up the whole, these experienced men of public business, without 
whose intermediation it was pretended the national affairs could not be carried 
on, could only shelter themselves from the charge of unbounded wickedness, 
by pleading their unlimited cowardice, and by poorly alleging that for two 
years they had sat, voted, and deliberated, under a system of compulsion and 
terror. ^ much meanness rendered those who were deCTaded by it unfit, 
not merely to rule, but to live ; and yet two-thirds of their number were, 
according to their own decrees, to be intruded on the nation as an indispen- 
sable portion of its representatives. 

Such was the^ language held in the assemblies of the sections of Paris, %% ho 
were the more irritated against the domineering and engrossing spirit exhi- 
bited in these usurping enactmeifts, becpuse it was impossible to forget that 
it was their inteircrence, an^ the protection afforded by their national 
guard, which had saved the convention from massacre on more occasions 
than one. ^ 

111 tlie mean while, reports continued to be made from the primary assem- 
blies, of their adhesion to the constitution, in which they were almost unani- 
mous, and of their sentiments concerning the two decrees, authorising and 
comma n d in g the r^election of two-thirds of the convention, on which there 
existed a strong difference df opinion. The convention^ determined, at all 
events, to cfirry through with a high hand the iniquitous and arbitrary mea- 
sure which they propc>&«d, failed not to make these reports such as they de- 
sired them to bp, and announced that the two decrees had been accepted by 
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B majority of the primary asaemblieB. The citizens of Paris challenged the 
accuracy of the returns — alleged that the reports were falsified — demaiidiMl 
a scrutiny, and openly bid defiance to the convention. Their power of meet- 
ing together in their sections, on account of the a}ipeal to the people, gave 
them an opportunity of feeling their own strength, and encouraging each 
other by speeches and applauses. They were farther emlMtldeiied and aiii- 
mated by men of literary talent, whose power was restored with the liberty 
of the press. Finally, they declared their sittings permanent, and that they 
had the right to protect the liberties of France. The greater part of the 
national guards were united on this occasion against the existing govern- 
ment ; and nothing less was talked of, than that they should avail themselves 
<if tlieir arms and numbers, mui*ch down to the Tuileries, and dictate law to 
the convention with their muskets, as the revolutionary mob of the suburbs 
used to do with their pikes. 

The convention, unpopular themselves, and embarked in an iinpopiilar 
cause, began to look anxiously arounci for assistance. They chiefly relied on 
the aid of about five thousand regular troops, who w’ere asscnihled in aud 
aniund Paris. These declared for government with the greater readiness, 
that the insurrection was of a character decidedly aristocratical, and that 
the French armies as already repeatedly noticed, were attached to tiie re- 


public. 

The convention had also the assistance of several hundred artillery-mcn, 
who, since the taking of the Bastille, had been always zealous democrats. 
Still apprehensive of the result, they added to this force another of a more 
ominous description. It i^as a body of volunteers, consisting of about fifteen 
hundred men, whom they chose to denominate tlie sacred hand, or the pa- 
triots of 1 789- They were gleaned out of the suburbs, and from the jails, 
the remnants of the insurrectional battalions whicli had formed the body- 
guard of Hebert and Robespierre, and had been the instruments by whicli 
they executed their atrocities. The convention proclaimed them men of tlio 
10th of August— undoubtedly thev were also men of the massacres of Sep- 
tember. It was conceived that the beholding sucli a pack of blmidhounds, 
ready to be let loose, might inspire horror into the citizens of Paris, to whom 
their very aspect brought so many fearful recollectioiis. It did so, hut it 
also inspired hatred ; and the number anil zeal of the citizens, compensating 
for the fury of the Terrorists, and for the superior disciplirie of the regiihir 
troops to be employed against them, promised an arduous and douhlfiil 
conflict. Much, it was obvious, must depend upon the cuurage and conduct 
of the leaders. , . _ i ^ ■ 

The sections employed, as their comniamler-in-chicf, general Daiiiwin, an 
old officer of no high reputation for military skill, hut otherwise a worthy 
and sincere man. The convention at first made choice of JMenou, anil oi- 
rected him, supported by a strong military force, to march into the section 
Le Pelletier, and disarm the national guards of that district. ^ »<^t“»ii 

is one of the most wealthy, and of course most aristocratic, in i aris, 
inhabited by bankers, merchants, the wealthiest class of tradesiiipn, and th« 
bettsworders in general. Its inhabitants had formerly composed the batta- 
lion ofiiational guards des Filles Saint Thomas, the only one which, taking 
part in the defence of the Tuileries, shared the fate of the Swiss guards, 
upon the memorable lOtli of August. The section contiiiiieil to entertain 
sentiments of the same character, and when Menmi appeared at the licdti ii 
bis forces, accompanied bv La Porte, a member of tlie convention, he 
the citizens under arms. And exhibiting such a show of resistance, as inrtucea 
him, after a parley, to retreat without venturing an attack upon them. 

Menou’s indecision showed that he was not a man suit^ to the 
^'nd he was suspended from his command l^ the conv^tion, ^ 
under arrest, 'fhe general management of aAsirs, and direct . 

< onventional forces, was then committed to Barras; but the 
I-ievailed among the members of the committees hy whom pe' ernment wm 
administered, to find a general of nerve and decision enough to 
Barras, in the actual command of the military force, in a servire m» , 
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and times so menacing. It was then that a few words from Barras, ad- 
dressed to his colleagues, Carnot and Tallien, decided the fate of Europe fur 
well nigh twenty years. 1 have the man" he said, whom you want ; a 

little Corsican omcer, who will not i^and upon ceremony." 

The acquaintance of Barras and Buonaparte had been tbrmed at the siege 
of Toulon, and the former had not forgotten the inventive and decisive ge- 
nius of the young officer, to whom the conquest of that city was to be as- 
cribed. On' the recommendation of Barras, Buonaparte was sent for. He 
had witnessed the retreat of Menou, and explained with much simplicity the 
causes of that check, and the modes of resistance which ought to be adopted 
in case c»f the apprehended attack. His explanations' gave satisfaction. 
Buonaparte was placed at the head of the conventional forces, and took all 
the necessary precautions to defend the same palace which he had seen at- 
tacked and c;irried Iw a body of insurgents on the 10th of August. But he 
possessed far more formidable means of defence than were in the power of 
the unfortunate Louis. He had two flundred pieces of cannon, which his 
high military skill enabled him to distribute to the utmost advantage. He 
had more than five thousand regular forces, and about fifteen hundred volun- 
teers. He was thus enabled to defend the whole circuit of the Tuileries; to 
establish ^)osts in all the avenues by which it could be approached ; to possess 
liimsclf of the bridges, so as to prevent co-operation between the sections 
which lay on the op])osite bank of the river ; and finally, to establish a strong 
reserve in tlie Place Louis Quinze, or, as it was then called. Place de la Re- 
volution. Buonaparte had only a few hours to make all these arrangements, 
for he was named in place of Menou lute on the night before the conflict. 

On the 13th A^eiidemairc, corresponding to the ^th of October, the civil 
affray, commonly called the day of the sections, took place. The national 
guards assembled, to the number of thirty thousand men and upwards, but 
having no artilleiy. They .advanced by different avenues, in cliaie columns, 
but every where found the most formidable resistance. One large force oc- 
cupied the quays on the left batik of the Seine, threatening the palace from 
that side of the river. Another strong division advanced on the Tuileries, 
througii the street of St. Honors, designing to debouche on the palace, where 
the cHjnvention was sitting, by the Rue de TEchelle. They did so, without 
duly reflecting tliat they w'ere flanked on most points by strong posts in the 
laiie.s and crossings, defended by artillery. 

I'he r4)ntest began in the Rue St. llonord. Buonaparte bad established a 
strung post with two guns at the Cul-de-Sac Dauphine, opposite the church 
of St. Roche. He permitted the imprudent Parisians to involve their long 
and dense columns in the narrow street without interruption, until they 
established a body of ^enadiers in the front of the church, and opposite to 
the position at the CiiT-de-Snc. Each party, as usual, throws on the other 
the hlamo of commencing the civil contest for which both were prepared. 
But all agree that the firing commenced w'itli musket^y^ It was instantly 
followed by discharges of grape-shot and cannister, which, pointed as the 
guns were, upon thick columns of the national guards, arranged on the quays 
and ill the narrow streets,' made an astounding carnage. 'I'he national guards 
offered a brave resistance, and even attempted to rush on the artiUery, and 
carry the guns by main forqp. But a measure which is desperate enough in 
the open field, becomes impossiblcrwhen the road to assault lies through 
narrow streets, whicli are awept by the cannon at every discharge. The citizens 
W'ere compelled to give way. a more judicious arrangement of their re- 
^ective forces different results might have been hoped ; but how could 
Hanic^ in any circumstances have competed with Buonaparte ? The affair, 
in which several hundred men were killed and wounded, was terminated as 
A ff^eral action in about an hour; and the victorious troops of the conven- 
tion, marching into the different sections, completed the dispersion and dis- 
arming of their opponents, an operation which lasted till late at night. 

The convention used this victory with the moderation which recollection 
of the reign of terror had inspired. Only two persons suffered death for the 
day of tlie sections. One of them. La Fond, hud been a garde de corps, was 
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ilistinguishetl for his intrepidit 3 ^ and repeatedly rallied the national piard 
under the storm of CTape-wot. Several other }>ersons having fled, were in 
their absence c»pitaUy condemned, but were not strictly looked after ; and 
deportation was the punishment inflj^cted upon others. The accused were 
inoebted for this clemency chiefly to the interference of those members of 
convention, who, themselves exiled on the 31st of May, had suffered perse- 
cution, and learned mercy. 

The convention showed themselves at the sfime time liberal to their pro- 
lectors. General Berruyer, who commanded the volunteers of 1789, and 
other general officers employed on the day of the sections, were loaded with 
praises and preferment. But a separate triumph w'as destined to Buonaparte, 
as the hero of the day. Five days after tlie bzittle, Barras solicited the at- 
tention of the convention to the young officer, hy w hose pronijit and skilful 
dispositions the Tuileries had been protected on the 13th V'^endeinaire, and 
proposed that they should approve of general Biionajiartc's nnpointment ns 
second in command of the army of the interior. Barms himself still remain- 
ing commander-in-chief. The proposal was adopted by acclanintion. I'he 
convention retained their resentment against Meiiou, wliom they suspected 
of treachery ; but Buonaparte interfering as a mediator, they w’ere content 
to look over his offence. 

After this decided triumph over their opponents the convention ostensibly 
laid down their authority, and retiring from the scene in their present clisi- 
racter, appeared upon it anew in that of a primary assembly, in order to 
make choice of such of their members as, by virtue of the decrees of twti- 
t birds, as they were called, were to remain on the stjige, as meiiihers of tin? 
legislative councils of elders and five hundred. 

The directory consisted of Barras, Sieyes, lleuhel, Latourneiir de la 
Manchc, and Reveilliere Lepaux, to the exclusion of Tallieii, who was deepi}' 
offended. Four of these directors w'ere reformed Jacobins, or 'J'hennidu- 


riens; the fifth, Reveilliere Lepaux, was esteemed a UirondiKt. 
whose taste was rather for speculating in politics than acting in them, de- 
clined what he considered a hazardous office, and was replaced by Carn*»t. 

The nature of the insurrection of the sectimis wfis not osten«il»ly roynli^Jt, 
hut several of its leaders were of that party in secret, and, if successful, il 
would most certainly have assumed that complexion. "I bus, the first step i»f 
Napoleon's rise commenced hy the destruction ol the hopes of the house ol 
Ikmrbon, under the reviving iufiueiice of wdiich twenty 3 ’ears afterw ju-ils, he 
w'jis obliged to succumb. But the long path which closed so darkly, w;is iiow' 
opening upon him in light and joy. Buomiparte s high services, and ihe 
rank which he had obtained, rendered him now a young man of tiie first 
hope and expectation, mingling on terms of consideration among the lulcrs 
f*f the state, instead of being regarded as a neglected stranger, supporting 
himself w ith difficulty, and haunting public offices and bureaux in vain, to 
obtain some chance of preferment, or even employment. \ • r r 

From second in command, the new general soon became gencral-in-chiei ot 
Ihe army of the Interior, Barras having found bis duties as a director were 
incompatible with those of military command. He employed hi^ genius, 
equally prompt and profound, in improving the state of the ' 

md, in order to prevent the recurrence of such insurrections as that ol toe 
13th Vendemaire, or day of the sections, and as the many others by wbicn it 
sas preceded, he appointed and organized u guiMrd for the protection ol llio 

representative body. , . ^ 1 • - 

Meantime circumstances, which we will relate according to his own 
nent, introduced Buonaparte to an acquaintance, which was diMtined u, nave 
nuch inilueDce oo h» future fiUe. A line "1?; 

ireMuted himself at the levee of tiie general of the mtenor. vith a reaue%t 
)f a nature unusually interesting. He stated his name to be "«»'*- 

lamois, eon of the ci-devant vicomte de Beauharnois, ^»o, ndher ^ 
'evolutionary party, had been a general in the republican •**’.^*“ 1 . i- ' 

llhine, and foiling under the causelesa suspicion of Uie 

lafety, was deli^red to the revolutionary tribunal, and fell by its sentence 
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just four d^s 1>efore the overthrow of Robesp^rre. Eu^ne was come to 
jequest of Buonaparte^ as ^nerul of the interior, that his father's sword 
might be restored to him. The prayer of the youiig supplicant was as inter- 
esting as his manners were engaging, and Napoleon felt so much interest in 
him, that he was induced to cultivateihe acquaintance of Eugene's mother, 
afterwards the empress Josephine. 

This lady was a Creolian, the daughter of a planter in St. Domingo. Her 
name at full length was Marie Joseph Rose Tascher de la Pagerie. She had 
suffered her share of revolutioua^ miseries. After her husband, general 
Beauhamols, had been deprived of his command, she was arrested as a sus- 
pected person, and detained in prison till the general liberation, which suc- 
ceeded the revolution of the-Oth Thermidor. While in confinement, madame 
Beauhamois had formed an intimacy with a companion in distress, madame 
Fontenai, now madame Tallien, from whicli she derived great advantages 
after her fnend's marriage. 

With a remarkably graceful person. Amiable manners, and an inexhaustible 
fund of good humour, madame Beauhamois was formed to be an ornament 
to society. Barras, the Thermidoricn hero, himself an ex-noble, was fond 
of society, desirous of enjoying it on an agreeable scale, and of washing away 
the dregs which Jacobinism had mingled w'ith all the dearest interests cif 
life. He loved show and pleasure, too, and might now indulge both without 
the risk of falling under the suspicion of incivism, which, in the reign of 
terror, would have been incurred by any attempt to intermingle elegance 
with the enjoymentH of social intercourse. At the apartments which he oc- 
cupied, as one of the directory, in the Luxembourg palace, he gave its free 
course to his natural taste, and assembled an agreeable society of both sexes. 
Madame Tallien and her friend formed the soul of these assemblies, and it 
was supposed that Barras was not insensible to the charms of madame Beau- 
harnois, — a rumour which was likely to arise, whether with or without 
foundation. 

When madame Beauhamois and general Buonaparte became intimate, the 
latter assures us, and we see no reason to doubt him, that although the lady 
was two or three years edder than himself, yet being still in the full bloom 
of beauty, and extremely agreeable in her manners, he was induced, solely 
by her personal charms, to make her an offer of his hand, heart, and for- 
tunes — little supposing, of course, to what a pitch the latter were to arise. 

'J'he marrying madame Beauhamois was a mean of uniting his fortune 
with those of Barras and Tallien, the first of whom governed France as one 
of the directors ; and the last, from talents and political connexions, had 
scarcely inferior influence. He had already deserved well of them for his 
conduct oil the day of the sections, but he required their countenance to rise 
still higher ; and without derogating from the bride's merits, we may suppose 
iier influence in their society' corresponded with the views of her lover. 

It is, however, certain, that he always regarded her with peculiar affection ; 
Uiat lie relied on her fate^ which he considered as linked with and stren^h- 
ening his own ; and reposed, besides, considerable confidence in Josephine's 
tact and address in political business. She had at all times the art of miti- 
gating his temper, and turning aside the hasty determinations of his an^y 
moments, not by directly opjK^sing, but by |p:adually parrying and disarming 
them. It must be added to her great praiM, that she was uwayS'a willing, 
and often a successful ndveoate, in the cause of humanity. 

They were married on the Pthnf March 1796 ; and the dowry of the bride 
was the chief command of the Italian armies, a scene which opened a full 
cmreer to the ambition of the youthful general. Buonaparte remained with 
his wife only three days after his marriage, hastened to see his family, who 
w'Cre still at Marseilles, and, having enjoyed the pleasure of exhibiting him- 
self as a favourite of fortune, in the city which he had latdy left in the ca- 
pacity of an indifl^t adventurer, proceeded rapidly to commence the career 
to which fate called faim^ by placing himself at the head of the Italian army. 
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Affairs of Great Britain from the commencement of the war with Frana 
gende an army into Flanders, — subsidizes PrusstOy — has a dispute with 
America, — bad state of her domestic politics. — ^ord Howe defeats the 
French ficet, — ill success of the Duke oj York, — miseries of his retreating 
army, — he returtts to England with the wreck of his army. — Austria sub^ 
sidized. — English expedition to the coast of Ft aHee,'-~^u»nultuous proceed- 
ings in the jfritish metropolis. — Lord Malmesbury ^nt to Paris to nego~ 
tiate a Peace, — its failure, ^c. — A. D. 1793 — 179U. 


In the grand drama that was at thifi time acting on the theatre of the woriJ, 
all the powers of Europe were unhappily called to sustain a part ; hut France 
was unquestionably the prime actor, and her history must therefore ho 
allowed to take the precedence of that of every other country. It would 
nevertheless, be unpardonable in an English historian, to pass over unheeded 
the transactions of his own country during this fearful crisis, and therefore 
you must allow me, my dear Philip to carry you back to the commencement 
of the year 1793, the period when Great Britain declared war against the 
French republic. • ^ j . 

VVe may now be allowed to say that it liad been happy for Eugland, ami 
for the continental states also, liad she stood ulo«»f at this awful crisis, us a 
mere spectator of the horrid tragedy, occupying an attitude of self-defence. 
Secure in her insulated situation, and garrisoned by her uiKideii walls, she 
might have bid defiance to the volcano, and remained secure amid tlie tem- 
pest. It was her policy also to remain at peace ; but, unhappily, at Ihi^ 
time, the sympathies of the different parties in England w^ bo powerfully 
excited by the state of things on the <5ontinent, that the dictates of sound 
reason could no longer be heard ; and the wickodiieB.s ot the ruling parly an 
France was certainly calculated to awaken the horror ot men in aii extraor- 
dinary degree: the consequence was that the original friendH of the revolu- 
tion became mute ; the once sacred name of liberty itself liecaine otiensive , 
the alarmists rose suddenly in number and force ; rlamours and iiidignalioii 
sprang up in every quarter ; and amidst a wild unroar of false terrors and of 
virtuous sympathy, the nation was plunged headlong into a state of war. 

y. r . ... , .m ^‘..1 A....* ..I those persons ill r ranee. 


It must inae^ be admitted, that the conduct of 
who had risen to power, was not much calculated to concdiate th* ^ "P*' 
nion of the BritiA government. The presumptuous \ 

the snccess of her arms, led her rulera .. letter from 

countries as were dissatisfied with their 

the minister of marine, addressed to all friends of liberty i , imj*ani' 
contained the foUowing paasage which, amo^- "***“''’ ."“"ThrkiuaMd^is 
madverted upon by Mr. Fitt, in the house of commons . 

“ parliament meJi to make war agmnst us: will the Bug^ 

•‘sufier it? already these freemen ahow their. diacoiitcnt, 

“ nance which they have to bear arms, agmnsf their . j ! 

WeU ; we wfll fly to their succour ; we will m^e a “*^110 

“ we will lodge thew fifty thousand caps of liberty ; we **\\P*“"*,*^th ■ 

' aaewd t^and wUl itretch out oir dhns to our rcp.ibhcaii brethren. 
'* their tyrannical government shall soon be destroyed^. irr*nr#. 

At the 1^^ ^pMliament 179.3, the formatiuii of a republic 
the proceedings against the unhap^ Louis, anti the 

kept up between some societies in England and the arift^ 

excited general attention, and serious^ alarmi^ both earlier ne- 

r * aaontyfiknifiiT fchfl two housos of parliament at an earlier pe 


Baaito eo»v«.ing.the>wo 


riod uauaJ, the king had called out a _ 
if the country were threatened with imminent danger 
VoL, III. 2 P 


And in the Biwiech 
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from the throne, the two houses were requested, without delay, to adopt 
such measures as mig’ht be necessary for enforcing* obedience to the laws, 
and for repressing every attempt to disturb the peace and tranquillity of the 
kingdom. 

To prevent the intrusion of fftreign^'emissaries of sedition, a seasonable 
bill was brought forward by lord Grenville ; and while it was in its prc^ess, 
M. Chauvelin, the French charf^d* Affaires, sent a note to the minister, in- 
timating the wish of the executive council of France, to preserve peace and 
amity with Great Britain ; at the same time, lamenting the apparent disin- 
clination of the English cabinet to a friendly agreement. The recall of lord 
Gower from Paris, the refusal of acknowledging M. Chauvelin as a minister 
of the republic, thc^toppage of the supplies of corn, and the encourage- 
ment supposed to be given by England to Austria and Prussia, had alarmed 
and disgusted the French. An application, therefore, was now made for an 
unequivocal answer to a plain question : Whether the French were to con- 
** sider Great Britain as a neutral or a hostile power ?'* Some explanations 
were also offered on the part of FrantTe, regarding two obnoxious decrees ; 
but they w'ere not satisfactory to the English secretary, who hinted that the 
conduct of France was such as to preclude the neutrality of the nations 
around her ; and admonished her, if she really wished to preserve peace 
with Great Britain, “ to show herself disposed to renounce her views of ag- 

gression and aggrandizement, and to confine herself within her own terri- 
“ tory, without insulting other governments, without disturbing their tran- 

quillity, without violating their rights.'* 

In a note from the executive council, reference was made to the conduct 
of the king of Spain, who had treated with a minister of the republic, and 
adjusted a convention of neutrality ; and it was hoped, that Great Britain 
would not scruple to follow the example of a power of the first rank ! Fur- 
ther explanations of the disputed points were also offered by M. Chauvelin. 
It was affirmed, that the idea of encouraging sedition was by no means en- 
tertained by the framers of that decree, which promised assistance in the 
cause of liberty ; that the expression of the general will of any country was 
a very different thing from sedition, which was only the commotion or rising 
of u small number against the majority of a nation ; that when Henry 1V> 
of France, and the English queen Elizabeth, supported the Dutch against 
Philip 1 1., they were not considered as promoters of sedition; and that it 
was the duty of one state to grant assistance, when the greater part of a 
community wished to reform or improve its government. 

To these observations, lord Grenville replied in a spirited tone. He con- 
sidered them to be accompanied w'ith menacing intimations, and, conse- 
sequently, as involving new grounds of offence, which would prove a bar to 
every kind of negotiation, 'i'he pretended explanations, he said, were no 
better than insults ; and the motives which had induced his sovereign to 
prepare for violent extremities, still existed in full force ; nor would the 
preparations be discontinued, or omitted, so long as the French retained 
that turbulent and aggressive spirit, which threatened danger to every 
cuuntfy in Europe. 

- While these discussions between lord Grenville and M. Chauvelin were 
pendinf^, intelligence was received of the condemnation and public execution 
of Louis XVI., and every seiitimentvof abhorrence towards the French re- 
public was now kindled into a ffame. The first political result was an order 
I'tom his majesty, transmitted by lord Grenville, for the departure of M* 
Chauvelin from the kingdom, within eight days. On the 28tn of January, 
1 793, a message from the king was sent down to parliament, acquainting 
both houses that he had direct^ copies of several papers, received from Ai. 
Chauvelin, and the answers to them, to be laid before them, together with a 
copy of the order now mentioned ; and also, that he thought it neoessary to 
make a further augmentation of his forces both by sea and land. 

'4'he British government now resolved to sencl a body of troops into the 
NetheHanda, to act in exmeert with the allied powers on the continent, and 
his royaf highness the duke of Y ork was vested with the command of both 
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the British and Hanoverian armies. The troops left London on the aith of 
February, 1793, at^mpani^ to Greentrich by the kin^; and queen, and 
others of the royal faniiWj where they embarked^ and proceeding to the const 
of Holland, landed at HelvoeUluy^ from whence they marched to join the 
combined army. The commencement of the campai^ was attended witii 
considerable success on the part of the allies. The French were defeated at 
the battle of Famara, in which their general^ Dampierre, was hilled, and im 
which occasion the British ^ards performed prodigies of valour. On the 
10th of July, after a blockade of three months, the town of Conde siirreii- 
dered to the Austrians. ^ Its capture was soon followed by that of \’nlen- 
ciennes, which after Bustaining a destructive and murderous siege of seven 
weeks, surrendered by capitulation, on the 20th of Ably, to the duke of 
York. Bncouraged Iw this success, his royal highness proceeded without 
delay, to the attack of Dunkirk. The French camp of CJhiveldt was aban- 
don^ at his approach. He then advancetl to attack the outposts of Dun- 
kirk, and after a sharp action, attended with considerable loss on b«ith sines, 
the French were driven into the town. In this action the famous Aiistrinn 
general, D^ton, was killed, with several other distinguished officers. On 
the following day (2t5th of August) the siege was regularly furnied, and 
eveiy thing seemed to promise a successful issue ; but it was not long ore 
the hopes conceived from this expedition were found to he illusory. A con- 
siderable naval armament from Bngland, was to have C(»-operated in the 
siege ; but from some unexplained cause, it was not able to sail so soon as 
the time fixed on. In the mean while, the enemy's gun boats were anchored 
BO near the shore, as to be able, with ease, to enfilade the British encamp- 
ment. By the destructive fire thus kept up, great numbers i»f valuable offi- 
cers, as well as privates, were killed ; and the garrison, consisting of twenty 
thousand men, made frequent and vi^rous sorties. The French, in tho 
mean time, had a camp at Mont Cassel, and their troops collecting in great 
numbers, defeated the covering army under creneral Frevtag. Thus, the 
want of a naval co-operation, the annoyance oi the enemy^s gun-boats, the 
stretch of the garrison, and a formidable French army under general llou- 
chi^d, menacing the camp of the besiegers, formed a combination of obstacles 
which all their skill and courage were inadequate to surmount. I'he iillies, 
oppressed by a superiority of force, after having, for tho i.j>ace of a fortnight, 
persevered in the siege, under the most disadvantageous circumatanct>s, and 
fought several actions, in which they had sustained very coll^•idernble loss, 
were compelled to abandon the enterprise, leaving behind them a nuiiieroiiH 
train of artillery, consisting of thirty-five twenty-four pounders, besides 
mortars and howitzers, with about five hundred barrels of gunpowder, and 
other militaiy stores. In this disastrous retreat, which began on the Hth of 
^ptember, tne duke of York, who is said to liave behaved with the greatest 
intrepidity and coolness, exposing himself to every danger incident to his 
situation, was on the point of being surrounded and made iirisoner by tho 
enemy ; and his brother, the duke of Cambridge, was actually in the hands 
of the enemy, for a ^ort time, on the 14th of September, but not being re- 
cognized by them, he fortunately made his escape. General iluuchard wtm 
impeached by the convention, and giiiUutined, for neglecting to improve his 
Advantages in this instance, as it was confidently asserted, that he had it in 
Manpower to capture the whole of the«fiJlied army. 

'Ae retreat of the allies from before Diiiiki|;k, and also from Maubeuge, 
which took place about the same time, gave an unfavourable turn to the state 
of their affairs in Flanders : all their posts from NieufMirt to Maubeuge 
^ere attacked. The seasonable intervention of sir Charles ^rey, with a 
body of troops originally destined for the West Indies, saved Nieuport ; and 
the prince of Saxe Cooourg, after defeating the enemy in several partial 
®“g*^ment 9 , made himseir master of Quesnoy, thus securing winter quar- 
ters for his army. He was, however, defeated near Maubeugts. and his de- 
•igne cm that place were rendered abortive. With these reverses uf fortune, 
the suecess of the allies on the Belgic frontier may Im said to have terminated. 
On the Rhine, general Wurmser, at tlm head of an army of Austrians aud 
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PruBBians, after forcing the lineB of WeiBsembourg^ reduced Haguenan and 
Fort Louiflj and drove the French under the cannon of Strasburg ; but here 
the tide of succeBS began to turn. The republicans, strongly re-inforced 
from the interior, compelled Wurmser and the duke of Brunswick to re- 
treat : the former towards Haguenan, the latter to Lanturn, at the latter of 
which places, the duke repulsed the French with considerable loss. From 
this success, however, he reaped but little advantage ; for the armies of the 
Rhine and the Moselle, under Pichegru and Hoche, attacked the Austrian 
general Wurmser, near Haguenau, and after various assaults and repulses, 
carried all the lines and redoubts at the point of the bayonet. Two other 
engagements in similar situations, and equally destructive, in which the 
French were victorit^, obliged the Austrians to repass the Rhine. The re- 
publicans, availing MemselveB of their advantages, retook Weissembourg, 
and the prince of Hohenlohe raised the siege of Landau, and retreated to 
Mentz. Thus terminated the campmgn of 1793, of whii^ the commence- 
ment had raised such brilliant hopes ahd expectations. At one time, the 
combined armies were penetrating into France, at different points of the 
frontier, from Strasburg to Dunkirk, and the southern provinces of the re- 
public were in open insurrection ; but at the end of the year, the allies were 
every where repulsed, and Lyons, Maiaeilles, and Toulon, reduced under 
the power of the constitution. 

On the meeting of the Britisli parliament, Slst of Jan. 1794, the siioech 
from the throne, adverted to the existing state of affairs in France, ana cha- 
racterized the government as a system which openly violated every restraint 
of justice, humanity, and reli^oii. The extraordinary efforts made by that 
country during the last campaign, was said to be founded solely on the usur- 
pation of power, which rendered the existing rulers absolute masters of 
peoples* lives ; and the system they had adopted was represented as tending 
rapidly to exhaust the natural strength of the country. The speech was 
warmly applauded by the supporters of administration, and the amendments 
to the corresponding addresses, in which his majesty was requested to avail 
himself of the earliest opi^rtunity for concluding an honourable peace, were 
rejected by large majorities. The minister and his supporters contended, 
that the government of France was hostile, intractable, and such as pre- 
cluded the possibility of negotiation ; that its oppressive nature must spee- 
dily work its own cure, and accomplish the views of the allies : it would 
drive the people of France into despair, and exhaust, by its excessive exer- 
tion, the energies of the country. And wlien France should be delivered 
from its yoke, and a government of a different description should re-instate 
good faith and moderation in the nation, then, and not till then, would it be 
safe to repose confidence in their treaties or practicable to obtain them. 

In answer to this, it was contended by Mr. Fox and his friends, that the 
atrocities of the French were neither the true causes of the war, nor a suf- 
ficient excuse for cxintinuing it. Nations and their governments, it was 
contended, made treaties and kept their faith, not from motives of morality, 
but of self-preservation. Did we assert that the French would not nego- 
tiate ? It was^ prejudging the case, for we had not tried them. Was it as- 
sumed that France would not abide by any treaties into which she might 
enter, because she was hostile jFuid ambitious ? She always had been hostile 
and ambitious, and yet she had kept "her engagements. Our object in the 
war was said to he security \ but what could he understood of an object so 
vague and undefined ! Every former war had some definite object by which 
securite might be hoped for or attained ; but in the present war, we de- 
pendeef for the attainment of our hopes upon a change in the government of 
our enemies — a change which, by force of arms, it was plainly impossible to 
effect-^ change whitm depended on Franco herself to accomplish. Did we 
think to place a kiiw upon the throne of France ? The ministers durst not 
avow the design. iMd we look to the chapter of accidents to produce a 
counter-revolution ? If so, we declared ourselves embarked in a war whicdi 
might endure as long as hVance had an existence. But the resources of 
France, it was contended on the ministerial side of the house, were tottering 
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in their last dedioe. Our financiers had predicted the immediate min of 
their credit. To expose the fallacsy of this nope^ the most important part of 
Mr. Fox's speech at the opening of the session was directed. The FVeiich 
it had been said, were without money and without commerce^thev must 
trust to unaccredited assignats to provide for their future campaigns. But 
a nation may be so situa^, said Mr. Fox, — ^it may Jiave its pricie and its 
energies so unusually excited, as to set at defiance the common rules of cal- 
culation ; and su^ was the cm with France ; a nation so powerful by na- 
ture, and BO fertile in invention, that she could rely on those resource as 
almost inexhaustible. Their enthusiasm was a native light and heat to the 
discovery and invention of resource. Nations with little or no money had 
often overwhelmed their richer neighbours. The Tartur^and Scythians had 
neither gold nor assignats, yet they overturned the Human empire, as Rome, 
111 its comparative poverty, had overcome Carthage. 

These few remarks will enable you, my son, to form your estimate of the 
htate of political parties in your own^untry at this eventful crisis ; but the 
subject is one on which we cannot dwell minutely. Though little encou- 
rnged by the past to hope for success, yet the minority renewed their effort s 
agiiinst the continuance of the war. In the house of peers, tlie marquis of 
Lansdowne resumed the subject on the 17th of February, and detailed tho 
numerous and cogent reasons that should induce England to terminate a 
(‘ontest so vei^ fruitless in the past, and so utterly hopeless for the future. 
Frnnc.e,” said his lordship, ^^has shewn herself, and has been pronounced 
by the most consummate masters in tho art of war, to be invulnerable. 
** However divided by intestine faction, she comes out against her enemy one 
and indivisible. She has made her whole dominions a military schoti], 
where every mind of her new generation is fired with the military passion. 
The incongruous host with whom England is now leagued against France 
exhibits a very different aspect. Far from being enthusiastic in a common 
cause, they are captiously attached to their individual interests, and equally 
** at variance with each other. Austria is ambitious, and Prussia jealous of 
Austria : they have no cementing principles of union but in some plan of 
“ partition, as that of Poland, hostile to the happiness and interests of 
Europe. Spain is exhausted of her rebuuices, and unable to support her 
** jiAper credit. Holland, once rich in credit, c-aii scarcely raise a tnilliou at 
double the usual interest. Russia alone of all the allies of Britain, is strong 
and able ; but what reason have w'e to expect her jiromiscs be rt^alized r 
" Peace, we are told, is not to be concluded with such men as the present 
“ rulers of France ; hut tlie same plea wjis urged for protraciing the war 
“ with America, and our final conduct demonstrated on wliat falsf-liood the 
pretence was founded. AV^ith regard to tliat indemnity fur the past and 
“ security for the future, which was said to be a sme qua ntm to he looked 
“ for in making a peace, his lordship exhorted parliament to reJlert, that the 
detriment occasioned by one years stagnation of Britisli industry and ca- 
jiital, was much more serious than the loss of a paltry island, or a settle- 
“ ment which we might receive tor a compensation.' All these 'MTe^ weighty 
considerations, certainly, but tliey were thrown away uiiuii the Britibh go- 
vernment at t^t time. 

The landing of a body of Hessian troops on the Isle of H ight, at tins 
juncture, ostensibly with the view of regruitin^them from the fatigues of a 
voyage yroiM Germany y till a projected expeditiog should take place, liecame 
a subject of warm debate in both houses. The opiKisition contended, that 
sucli an introduction of foreign troops info the kingdom, without the pre- 
^'ious consent of parliament, was absolutely illegal : whilst the minister iind 
hiB friends maintained that there was no precise law on the subject, and that 
nutliing had been done in the case : they consw^ueiitly rc- 

1 used to accept the bill of indemnity which was tendered them. 

Great Britain having now embarked in the war, and trom an accessory 
become a principal, found it necessary to subsidise the continental iMiwers. 
Accordingly, on voting the army estimates for the year, 1794, a treaty 
the Britisli government had entered into with Prussia was now submitted to 
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the notice of parliament. The public had already received several intima- 
tions that the king of Prussia was little disposed to a furAer prosecution 
of hostilities against France. Commissioners from each of thow powers 
had met at Frankfort, and the formalr ty with which they assembled, and the 
secresy with which they negotiated, gave intimation of ^mething more ran* 
ouB than a pretended exchange of prisoners. On the Prussian side of the 
negotiation general Kalkreuth was employed, an officer deep in tbemnndence 
oPhis sovereign. It was generally believed in Britain, that as Pruma had 
begun the war from tbe hope of dismembering France, sbe would recede from 
the coalition the moment she found that object impracticable. The court of 
Berlin acted on this occasion with its characteristic policy. Before it ven- 
tured to declare its intention of abandoning the coalition, applicaticm was 
made to the diet of Ratisbon for a part of the expen^ that would be in- 
curred for the defence of the Germanic states ; and in default of remunera- 
tion from the diet. Great Britain appealed to be the only quarter from which 
pecuniary aid could be expected. To enforce the necessity of complying 
with this request, the Prussian monarch made an open declaration to the 
princes of Germany engaged in the confederacy, that he found himself under | 
the necessity of seceding from it ; assigning as his reasons, the unconquer- 
able resources of the French, and the exhausted state of his own treasury. 

Mr, Pitt brought forw'ard the subject of the Prussian alliance, on the 30th 
of April, when he stated the inadequate finances of that power, and the ne- 
cessity there existed of aiding by a British subsidy tbe resources of that 
rxiuiit^, and purchasing the use of Prussian soldiers in the present contest. 

He proiiosed that the sum of two millions and a half, sterling, ^ould be 
votc^ to enable the king of Prussia to keep the field. The subject was 
warmly debated, and Mr. Fox proposed that the sum should be reduce to 
one mUliou and a half, reprobating prodigality towards so faithless an idly as 
the king of Prussia. England had taken up arms, he asserted, as the acces- 
sories of that prince, who had now artfulw made her the principal in the 
quarrel, and was moreover extorting from her the price of her own impru- 
dence ill standing at the head of the tUliance, compelling her to be pay-mistress 
of the whole. The subsidy however was voted. ... 

At this time the British government became involved in a contention with 
the United States of America, which was ultimately attended with serious 
effects. Soon al’ter the breaking out of the war with France, orders were 
issued for detaining all American vessels freighted with com^to r ranee, conns- 
cHting their cargoes, but paying for them and the freight. 1 his meMure waw 
resented by the Americans as an infraction of their independence ; but their 
complaint was disregarded, and shortly after an order was ifflued for seizing 
all American ships, carrying provisions and stores to the French csolonies. 
luid also for obliging American sliips sailing from the ^itish islands to snve 
security for landing their cargoes in neutral or British 
six hundred American vessels were seized in consequence of this order, in 
the short space of five months. , ^ 

A further cause of complaint was given to the United States, by the occu- 
pation of some forts on the borders of Canada bv the British troops, which 
had been ceded to the Americans in the peace of 1783, and by a conferen^ 
held with several Indian tribeu by lord Dorchester, ^vernor of Canada. J ho 
American government showed its resentment of these proceedings ^ hb 
embargo of^thirty days on the British shipping in their ports, and ap|minted 
Mr. Jay, chief justice of the United States, its minister for setth^ the dit- 
terences between the two countries. He arrived in England duraig the 
summer of 17M, and delivered a memorial on the subiect, in which, among 
other topics, there was contained the reiterated complaint of seventy ctct- 
cised on American seamen, and their being compelled to serve on board ot 
English ships of war. His nuyesty's minister tendered a conciliatory answer, 
and both parties being pacifically disposed, the dispute was at that time com- 

^ Amidrt this regard to foreign imlitics, the parliament Md the pahjic 
found their attention at this time deei»ly engrossed with the internal affam 
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r the nation. The progress of French principles excited verj' serious alarm 
* ^ higher classes of society^ and among the friends of all existing esta- 

ijidimer^. in which the miniatere also particiiuitcd ; they accordingly re- 
u^ved on adopting the most effectual methods for arresting tlieir progress. 
Oiie of the most prominent causes *f apprehension was the formation of 
societies for the declared purpose of obtaining a legitimate reform in parlia- 
In Scotland, a party zealous for reform hud projected what they 
railed a national convention, and in framing it, had unwisely imitated the 
titles and proceedings of the French republictms. "I'liis natundly attractetl 
the notice of government, and prosecutions were instituted against S4>nie of 
the leading members upon an old Scottish statute concerning leasing-making, 
or in modern style, sowing discord between the king juid his subjects. The 
result was that the court of justiciary in Edinburgh, and the circuit court of 
Perth adjudged to transportation Mr. Muir, a gentlemen in tlie unifession 
of the" law, and a Mr. Palmer, a dissenting minister of the chiss of ITnilariaiis. 

There were two principal societic* in England at this tiiiio, having fi»r 
their avowed object the procuring of a reform of the representation in par- 
liament • these were the society for constitutional information . mid the cor- 
responding society. The agents of government luul for si.n.e time past 
kept a watchful eye upon their proceedings ; and judging tliat suflicieiit 
grounds existed for supporting a legid charge against tliem, sumo of the 
leading members of lioth societies were apprehended and committed to the 
'l ower. A message was then delivered from the king to both houses of par- 
liament, informing them that seditious practices had been carried on by wi- 
cieties in Eondon in correspondence with other societies, for the purpo^ of 
assembling a convention to represent tlie peo]ile of England ; that their 
papers had been seized, and would be laid before parliament, where on ex- 
auiination of them was recommended, with the adoption of suc li measures as 
might appear necessary. The next measure of the minister was to move for 
a ^uspenLn of the habeas corpus act, which was strongly «h a nic;^ 

sure unwarranted by any existing necessity ; it was • 

an address to his majesty was moved, assuring liim '^^.;*** 
to punish the guilty, at the same time investing him witii additional i>ostr 
for the suppression of attempts against his govenimen . ii.a 

A hill of indictment having been found Ihirteen 

reforming societies, the trials c<inimenced with that ol 
with his fellow prisoners, was charged .wth nine overt 

stale trials ever excited mure anxiety in the public that. J ‘J J^ni^ 

generally understood, that upon the issue of it woul within tlie 

only of L accomplices, but Vo»>ably of many more 

reaili of government. The trial lasted eight days, and ®n ‘ iniuTrC 
Winer's acquittal, to the inexpressible joy of all w lo nart of the 

litical sentiments, and indeed to the satisfaction of t k * 

public, who wore convinced that the clmrge went cfmiitrv lhaii the 

nothing could be more dangerous to the liberties ® trHUHon ^ 
attempt now made to extend the doctrine of 'rooke was put 

On the acquittal of Hardy, the celebrated John ‘ 

upon his trial, which was remarkable for winimoned as 

and self-possession of the accused, while times not a little dis- 

^itnesses^ong whom was Mr. in IL 

concerted at his questions, 'fhe tri^ the iurv. A third 

quittal, after a very short deliberation on the pa TkelwaK but it tcr- 
effort was then made to procure the conviclion ” ^n ^ hich the 

minated, like the former, in disappointnient to were dii- 

iTown declined all further attempts, and sensa- 

charged. Thus concluded an affiur 
lion, at the moment, and which 

proof of the excellence of the Englidi ex^doit^ 

uf the trial by jury in criminal cases. We now turn to the naval expn 

iireat Britain during the year 1794- nt Toulon though it bad 

The destruction of the French ships and stores at Toulon, xnoug 
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considerably weakened the power of the republic in the Mediterranean^ ap- 
peared to be little felt at the port of Brest^ the great depdt on the frontiers 
of the Atlantic. There the dock-yards and, arsenals resounded with tlie 
notes of war and preparation ; and ^ every republican breast was inspired 
with the hope of be ing able^ ere long^l to strike a decisive blow against the 
navy of England. Tne British channel fleets though it had lain at anchor 
during the winter months^ was ready for a start, the moment intelligence 
should arrive from the numerous cruisers off the French coast, that the 
Brest fleet had put to sea. However, as the spring advanced, exclusive of 
that of fighting the enemy, other things rendered it necessaiy that lord 
Howe should quit the port ; one was to convoy the East and VYest India 
merchant ships clear of the ^annel ; the other, to intercept a French fleet 
that was expected to return from the ports of the United States of America, 
richly laden with the produce of the West India islands, particularly with 
provisions and stores of wliich France stood much in need. 

Early in the month of May, the difff^ent outward bound fleets were ready 
for sea, and convoyed by lord Howe as fi&r ns the Lizard Point, when, com- 
mitting them to the protection of rear-admiral Montague, who with six ships 
of seventy-four guns each and two frigates was to have the further charge 
of them, his lurd^ip, with a fleet now reduced to twenty-six sail of the line, 
immediately steered for Ushant, from whence he dispatched two of his fri- 
gates to look into the port of Brest, and watch the motions of the enemy's 
fleet. The reconnoitring ships, while standing in towards Mathias Point, 
plainly saw the French fleet at anchor in Brest water, and returned to lord 
llowe with the intelligence, who concluding that if they put to sea it would 
he to afford protection to the immense fleet then expected from America, 
steered direct for the latitude through which the latter would in all proba- 
bility pass. 

On the Kith of May, the grand fleet of France, consisting of twenty-flve 
sail of the lino and sixteen frigates and sloops, under the joint command of 
admiral Villaret, and the conventional deputy Jean Bon Saint Andre, sailed 
from the port of Brest ; and no sooner did lord Howe receive intelligence of 
their being at sea than he pressed his fleet in pursuit of them. On the 30th, 
the two fleets came in sight of each other, when they proved to be of ^usl 
number of ships. The French, however, showed a great desire to avoid an 
action, and had recourse to a system of manoeuvring in order to escape, so that 
it was not until the 29th that they came into contact. At day ligfit of that 
morning, the rival fleets were perceived to be about six miles asunder ; and 
about seven o’clock, when the cliasing ships of the preceding night had fallen 
into their stations in line a-head, lord Howe, witii a view of making some 
impression on the enemy’s rear, ordered the ships under his command to tack 
in succession. A signiu was then given to engage and pass through the 
French line, with permission to Are on the enemy in passing. A partial ac- 
tion was continued through the day and both fleets suffered considerably. 
The^ French admiral, however, who from the moment he gained sight of tlie 
British fleet on the morning of the 28th until he wore on the following 
afternoon, having possessed the weather g^e of his opponent, had it at his 
option to brii^ on a general action at his pleasure ; he nevertheless pru- 
dently declined it, ana a dense fog coining on, it was not until the morning 
of the Slst of May that^ thtf two fl/^ts had a distinct view of each other 
Lord Howe, now determin^ if possible to prevent tlieir escape and bring 
them to action ; and accormngly, he issued nis orders that eacn ship should 
canry commanding sail durii^ thd night, and stationed two of his fngates a 
mile or two to leeward of his own fleet, for the purpose of watching the 
enemy's motions. The English fleet continued during the night standing 
to the westward ; and at ^y-break on the memorable Ist of June, the 
French flMt was descried about five leitf ues off, on the starboard, or lee-bow 
of the British. At seven o'clock the neets approximated within four 
milee of e a ch other ; and soon afterwards a signal was thrown out for each 
ship to steer for, and engsM severally the shipopposed to her in the enemy’s 
line. Some changes now became expedient in tlie British line, in order that 
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the French three deckers, and other heavy Kliipe, niiglit be suiUhly opiHMed 
At a ii^uarter past nine the French van opened a distant fire, wliich* pr^ntly 
extended aloi^ the whole French line, and in a short time the British fleet 
commenced a heavy fire in return. A few of lord IIom’c's sliijis made their 
way through the breach line, and e^jiged their opponents to leeward. The 
remainder hauled up to windward, and opened their fire at various distances. 
The ships of the two fleets were now en^a^ed vell-ntel/, and all was smoke 
and confusion. About ten o'clock, the French adniiml in the Montn^ne 
made sail ahead, followed by his second astern, and afterwards by such otlmrs 
of his sliips as, like the Monti^ne, had suffered little in the action. 

About noon the firing ceased, and soon afterwards six dismasted French 
ships, being the neamt at hand, were secured by the British fleet. These 
were the &insPareil; the Juste; L'Anierique ; Impetueux ; Northuml>er> 
land ; and Achilla. The loss on board these six ships alone amounted to 
about seven hundred kiUed and six hundred wounded, and the total loss 
sustained by the French fleet must have been at least double, if not treble 
that amount. In addition to thes^ six captured vessels, the French line of 
buttle ship, the Vengeur, was sunk during the action, after she had been 
taken possession of by the Orion, with nearly half lier siiri'iving crew 
on board. I'he loss on the part of the British was said to be about three 
hundred killed and nine hundred wounded. The French a<lmiral having 
succeeded in securing four crippled sliips, put awjy to the northward, 
and by six in the evening, with the remnant of his fleet, w'as completely out 
of sight. But such was the crippled state of the prizes, and of several ships 
helonnng to the British fleet, that it was not until five o'clock of the iiioni- 
iiig of the 13th of June, that lord llowe was enabled to anchor at Spitbcail. 
From these brilliant naval exploits, however, we must now revert to the 
military proceedings on the continent of Europe. 

The French having completely organized their iriinieiisc armies, and 
panned their new system of tactics, which was of a widely extended com* 
biiiation, their forces were, by a judicious admixture of the new levies with 
the veteran soldiers, rendered tremendously formidable, i General Picbegru 
having remodelled his army advanced against the duke of York from Li^le, 
w'hile another^army compelled the Austrians to retreat towanls Moiis. II is 
niyal highness finding his outposts taken and his front attacked, ilisplayed 
all the skill of an experienced general ; he instantly oidered sixteen squa- 
drons of British cavalry to charge the main boily of the enemy, drawn up in 
a plain fronting his camp. These brave troops soon pentarated the line of 
French cavalry, cut to pieces three entire regiments of catbnieers and put 
the rest to flight. They wore, nevertheless, received with extraordinary 
firmness by tlie infantry, the front rank of which, r*‘stiiig the butts of tlieir 
muskets steadily on the ground, opposed the points of their ba>o:iets to the 
horses, while the rear lines kept up an incessant firiiig on their riders. After 
three successive attacks, supported by the fire of some fit ‘id-pieces, the 
French infantry was broken, and a terrible carnage ciimicmI. 'I bus defeatiHl 
oil the right, the French slackened their caniionaiie from the front, and their 
loft retreating before the Hanoverians, the victory on the part of the British 
w'as complete. 

At this time the emperor of Austria, Francis II. disgusted at the reverses 
wliich the aUies had experienced at the close. of the campaign of 1793, and 
with the view of preventing any jeaK>uBie8 which might spring up among 
the generals, determined to put himself at the head of the grand umiy. The 
Austrians, under general Kaunitz, renplsed the hrench near Mons, and 
forced them to reposs the Sambre- llis imperial majesty thinking thjit 
quarter secure, committed to his brother, the archduke Charity, the 
maiid of the army of Orchies i and having joined tiie duke of i ork w ith •* 
considerable reinforcement, a plan was concerted fur effecting a junction 
w ith general Clairfait, and afterwards proceeding to a general eng^einent 
in order to expel the French from the Netherlands. IIuriM Uie night the 
allied army marched forwards in three columns, ea«*h of whicli was defeated. 
The duke of York, with his oulumu, gained great honour by his skilful re- 
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treaty after sustaining a most vigorous attack. His royal highness found it 
necessary to retreat to Oiidenarde, thus leaving Tunmay exposed, which 
came into the possession of the French without resistance. The dulce then drew 
bac^ to the vinnity of Antwerp^ where he was joined by lord Moira with ten 
thousand additional British troops. The numerous sanguinary conflicts 
which took place on this occasion, continued with little intermission during 
the space of two days, and the success which the French obtained decided 
the rate of the remainder of the campaign. Charleroi fell ; and general 
Moreau, oifter defeating Glairfait, made himself master of Ypres. Bruges 
submitted to the French arms on the S4th of June. The pimson of Ostend 
l>eing withdrawn, the French entered it, and were received with joy. It was 
now manifest through the whole of their invasion of the Belgic provinces, 
that the recollection of the Austrian tyranny had disposed the people in 
neral readily to admit a cliange of masters. This was especially observiiide 
at Brussels, which the prince of Saxe Coboiirg in vain attempted to cover by 
strong entrenchments in the forest of Soi^nies. He was driven from them 
with great loss ; and the Austrians taking flight through Brussels in the 
night, left the capital open to their pursuers, who on the 9th of July, entered 
it in triumph. Ghent had opened its gates on the 5th of that month. The 
duke of York and lord Moiia, after taking shelter in Mechlin, evacuated 
the place and proceeded to Antwerp. The French now advancing from Brus- 
sels, marched against general Glairfait, who was protecting Louvain, and 
having defeated him, obtained possession of that city on the 15th of July. 
Ant were surrendered undefended on the 23d and thus the whole of Aus- 
trian Flanders and Brabant, fell under the dominion of the French. The 
strong city and citadel of Namur were evacuated by general Beaulieu on the 
1 7th, and the Austrians were soon after driven from Liege and its territory. 

The campaign on the frontiers of Gtermany was not less successful to the 
French republic than had been that in the Netherlamls. It began with the 
reduction of Kaiserslautern and Spire, with other fortresses in that quarter. 
An obstinate engagement took place on the 12th of July, which continu^ 
through the following day, between the French and Prussians, and ended in 
the defeat of the latter. Two subsequent days of figliting obliged the Aus- 
trians and Prussians to retreat towards Mentz ; and on the 8th of August 
the French army on the Moselle took possession t»f ’^I'reves. Their next 
object was to recover those towns within the limits of France which had 
l»een taken by the allies: and Landrecies, Quesnoy, Valenciennes, and 
Cond€ were brought to capitulate after a slender resistance, the garrisons 
being threatened with military execution if they persisted in defending 
them. In all these places immense stores of ammunition and provisions were 
found. 

The emperor of Germany had, by this time, acquired sufficient experience 
of military life and became weary of the scenes around him. Leaving the 
command of his army, therefore, to the prince of Saxe Gobourg he returned 
to Vienna. The disastrous close of the last campaign had occasioned a cool- 
ness between the courts of Vienna and Berlin, which soon kindled into ani- 
mosity. The duke of Brunswick resigned his command, and the king of 
Prussia befnin to think of withdrawing from the coalition. The duke had 
represented to his maiesty, that the want of concord and the spirit of dis- 
trust had disconcerted all the measures of the allies. " When a 
** tkm,'* said his serene highness, suffh as that of France, conducts its af- 
** fairs by the terror of punishments, and the energy of enthusiasm, the 
'' combined powers ou^t to be guided by only one sentiment and one prin- 
ciple: but if, instead of co-operating with this unanimity, each army acts 
** separately and without concerting with the others, without fixed plans, 
without concord and without principle, the consequences to he expected 
** are such as we have seen at Dunkirk^ at Maubeuge, at the capture of Ly- 
ons, at the destruction of Toulon, and at the siege of Landau. May 
** heaven preserve your majesty from great misfortunes ! But every thing 
Is to be dreaded unless constancy, harmony, and uniformity of principles and 
** actions, assume the place of opposing sentiments, which during the two 
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•• last wemn have occaeloned so many calamities. The same causes which 
'' have divided the aUied powers divide them still. The movemento of the 
•* armies will again suffer as they have suffered ; tliey will ezperienoe delay 
•• and embarvaannents. Time will be necessary to recruit the Prussian ar- 

my ; policy absolutely requires i^ These delays will perhaps prove the 

source of a tiain of mwortunes^^ in the ensuing f;ampaign, the conse- 

quenoas of which are incalculable." 

This letter^ which was addressed to his Prussian majesty from Oppenheim 
on the 6th of January, 1794, expressed in energetic terms the opinion which 
tlie duke of Brunswick now entertained of the hopeless issue of the war. 
'I'he writer of it was not only a consummate general, but a conspicuous actor 
in the important transactions of the times : and his letter exhibits a more 
correct view of the state of affairs at that period, than volumes ol' conjectural 
history compiled in the closet would supmy. The fact is that distrust an<l 
jealousy prevailed, not only between the Prussian and Austrian armies, but 
also between their cabinets. The^emperor represented to the princes of the 
(■erniunic states, the dangers that impended over tlieni ; and he invited the 
circles to rise in a mass against an enemy wh4» every where wishecl to de- 
stroy royalty, nobility, religion, and property : in a word, to trample on 
every law divine and human ; and he peremptorily required that such of the 
as had not yet contributed to the coinmon ilefence, should furnish the 
triple contingent. The demand, however, was ill received : Austria and 
Prussia were suspected of entertaining the design of dismembering France : 
and the probable aggrandizement of these two grout powers excited the 
jealousy of the weaker states, to whom war presented much danger without 
the prospect of indemnity. 'I'he king of Prussia opposed the levce~en~ma*90 
on tne fimntier, which he represented to he not only ruinous to agriculture, 
hut filso as a dangerous measure in the midst of that agitation whicli French 
principles hod created in the minds of the multitude. 

It w*as not long, however, before Frederick William, began more mani- 
fcMtly to show his remissness in the common muse of opposing French de- 
riiocracy. After declaring his inability to sustniu the enormous expenses of 
the war, he announced his determination to furiiisli no more troops than his 
contingent us elector of J^randenburg required ; and ho ordered general 
Mullendorf, who had succeeded the duke of Brunswick^ to retire with his ar- 
my towards Cologne, leaving only twenty thousand men in the neighbour- 
h(Kid of Mentz, under the command of general Kalkreiith. It was to pre- 
vent the defection of so powerful a body from the confederacy, that the Bri- 
tish parliament voted the sum of two millions and a half, os a subsidy to his 
Prussian majesty, as mentioned in the former part of this letter, in order 
tliiit he might he enabled to continue the war. Alioui the same lime a treaty 
w.'is concluded with the king of Sardinia, who was ^ to receive from Great 
Britain two hundred thousand pounds per annum. I'lie landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel was also to furnish eight thousand men, in return fur which England 
agreed to pay one hundred thousand pounds for levy money, fifty six thou- 
sand pounds per annum, and a certain stijuilated sum for every hessian sol- 
dier tnat should be slain ! . . , • i c 

The king of Prussia, notwithstanding the subsidy which he rci^vcn frem 
England kept his armies on the borders of the RInne, without joining the 
allies. In the month of May, marshal Mollepdorf surprised the brench, and 
defeated them with considerable los*. On the 1 6th , of ** 

having received strung reinforcements from the armies of the Alps and the 
Ardennes, as well as enormous augments! lions from the 
raine and Alsace, attempted to force the Prussian lines at EdicJcoffcni, hav- 
ing previously cut off all communication between them and the Austru^- 
Being repulsed with great loss, they renewed their effurts at two ^®*"f** ^ 
following morning ; and after seven successive attacks, t^y sureccaea m 
forcing the Prussian lines, with a terrible carnage on both sides. I nw w*™ 
the lost transactions of any moment that took place between the ru 

aud the French during the re voliitiuiiary war. v'-*i 

The success which had attended the armies of France in the . i • 
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during Uio iipriog and Bummer of 1794, now begfan to excite a general ap- 
prehension for the safety of the United provinces. Flanders was considered 
to be irretrievably lost ; and the duke of York proposed to the prince of 
Saxe Cobourg to make a joint attack on the enemy for the preservation of 
Brabant. The Austrian general, howewsr, decline the proposal, and Bel- 
gium was left entirely to the French, who immediately put all the young 
men that were capable of bearing arms into a state of requisition, and, calling 
in all the coin, they exdianged it for assignats at par. Such were the rigo- 
rous methods by which the republicans consolidated their conquests ; such 
the fate of a people on whom they conferred the honour of fraternization ! 

But though the allies had now resolved to cM>niine their views to the de- 
fence of Holland, they did not make a precipitate retreat. The duke of 
York assisted the prince of Orange in putting Bre<lu, and Bois-le-duc in a 
state of defence, and posted his army along the Dommel, where, on the 14th 
of September he was attacked by a powerful force under Pichegru. The 
duke of York's army amounted to no moi^ than thirty-three thousand men 
including British, Hessians, and Hanoverians. Yet he had many skirmishes 
with the enemy; but finding his posts to be untenable, he retired slowly through 
Malines, Alost, Breda, and Bois-le-duc, to Grave on the Maes, although 
from the beginning of July to the middle of September an army of eighty 
thousand republicans hung on his rear. Taking up an advantageous position 
under the walls of Nimeguen, tlie British commander determined on making 
a stand. Nimeguen was strong by situation, and well garrisoned ; it was 
tlierefore expected to make a long resistance ; but it was suddenly carried 
after a siege of a few days. The British armv was now obliged to cross the 
Waal, over which the French attempted to force a passage, but they were 
repulsed with great loss. The important town of Maestricht, which was 
besieged by general Kleber held out forty days, and surrendered on the 4th 
of November. The loss of these two places excited a general alarm both in 
England and Holland, and at the close of the year all eyes were turned to 
the latter countrv, as the expected theatre of important events. About the 
middle of December, the frost set in with unusual rigour, and thus opened a 
way to the French armies. In the cH>urse of a week, the great rivers being 
frozen, the Maes and the Waal were converted into solid plains of ice, capa- 
ble of 8upi>orting the heaviest artillery. A numerous column of the French 
army, talcing advantage of a circumstance so favourable to their designs, 
crossed the Maes on the 27th of December, and attacking the allied army 
through an extent of thirtv miles, were every where successful. 

The military exertions oi France had now displayed themselves in a light 
wholly unexpected to all Europe. At the end of this tremendous campaign, 
the French had been victorious in tw'enW nine battles, and in more than 
a hundred less decisive engagements. They hud taken one hundred and 
fifty-two cities and towns, three thousand eight hundred pieces of can- 
non ; ninety standards, and seventy thousand muskets : they had killed 
eighty thousand of their enemies, and taken ninety thousand prisoners. No 
wonder that during the progress of these disastrous proceedings, the states 
of Holland should be seriously alarmed at tlieir impending danger. The 
states of Friezland, so early as the month of October 1794 resolved to ac- 
knowledge the French republic, to breidc off their connection with England, 
and to conclude a treaty of peaee and ajliance with France. The stadthol- 
der in vun attempted to rouse the national spirit of the Dutch ; that spirit 
was annihilated by dissatisfaefton and the introduction of democratical prin- 
ciple In many of the provinces, i^solutions were passed directly hostile 
to his authority, and Amsterdam itself was ready to mvite the French re- 
publicans among them. Such was the prevailing feeing of the Dutch, when 
general Pichegru, having completed his arrangements, on the 10th of Jan- 
uary 1795, crossed the Waal at different points, with the army under his 
command, A general attack was made on Walmoden's position : and the 
allies, being defeated in eveiy quarter, were compelled to retreat, while tlie 
French advanced into the united provinces without further opposition. But 
tlie miseries of the retreating army were such as no ]>cn can adequately de- 
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scribe. The sick and wounded beini; conveyed In open waggons, were un- 
avoidably exposed to the intense severity of the weather, to drifting snow 
and heavy fails of rain : ill provided with food ; and often reduced to the 
necessity of sleeping in cold cliurches, on a scanty portion of dirty straw, and 
without a single blanket to cover th^ — the consequence was that they |h»- 
rished by hundreds. One night in particular, the troops were oblig^ to 
cross a (veary and trackless common of three and twenty miles in extent, 
and deeply covered with snow, drifting in their faces by 'a strong easterly 
wind. The morning presented a dismal scene ; baggage waggons standing 
with the horses deep sunk in the snow, some of them frozen stiff, and others 
quite dead. A spectator could not move manv yards in any direction, with- 
out seeing the plain strewed with the dead bodies of men, women, children 
and horses. In the midst of these calamities, the trcK>pB, while harassed 
by the French, met with the most brutal treatment from the Dutch ]>opu- 
li^ who accused England of being the cause of all their niisfortiiries, and 
wherever it could be done with impunity, shot t»r stabbed tlie Hriti.^h sol- 
diers who had come to preserve them from the iron gripe of France. 

The British army retreated in two divisions. 'J'hat under lord (\‘ithrart 
took a circuitous route through West Friezhind, along the fn*ntier8 of tiro- 
ningen : the other, constituting the main body, niiiier generail Ahereromhie, 
marahed direct for Westphalia. Lord Cathcairt, finding the greater ]>art of 
the country hostile to the existing government and the house of Orange, 
crossed the Ems at Meppen ; and sir Ralph Abercrombie, after repulsing a 
body of the French near Bentheim, passed the same river ait Rheine. 'riiiis 
having made good their retreait through the Dutch territor>% the Britissh ar- 
my fSed its head quarters at Osnaburg, and the trwips were ca»ntnne|l 
in the surrounding towns and villages. In the following spring Uie BriliHli 

troops return^ to England. , * i 

General Pichegru now pursued his career through the Dutch provinces 
with Uttle or no interruption. Utrctcht surrendered to liim on the l«th id 
January— Rotterdam on the 18th— and Dort on the following day. riio 
princesi of Orange, with part of the family, and all the* plate. je»eK. ami 
moveables that could be got ready, mado her escape on the loth : and '»> 
19th, the stadtholder, accompanied by the hereditary prince, tiK>k Ins d« par- 
ture for England. His serene highness embarked at Scbeveling in an open 
bout, navigated by only three men, and arrived safe at Harwich. 
lace of H^pton-oourt was assignwl him for liis residence, 

January, general Pichegru entered Amsterdam at the head of a colur 
five tImu’sSnd men, and was received by the 

tioiis. The whole Batavian territory was reduced in " ^ 

sembly of provincial representatives being convoked tbi go. crimic^ the 

country wL new modelled on the plan of the J, ^ 

chegr^was pursuing the allies throng. we,,jer„ ill: 


column of 
acc.lama- 
an as- 



Thus* feU Belgium and Holland, ^ter 
the armies of England and Austria, but ’J‘“'out B single 
own preservation. Sirce the times of Loui8 XIV the^tnoM.™ 

Hutch bad been extinguished by avarice; and f®' PiShcgrii’s 
excited disaffection to the existing tL- 

frendly visit, requisitions of money and men, the desl^ractio^^^ 

merce, the exliaustion of their countiy, and at -xnericnce of Uie bless- 

republican form of government, afforded them amide experience oi uie o 

Uigs of French fraternity. Frimee it was obvious that 

Holland having now b^me an tuJ necessity of making 

an event so inauspiciousp * ^^entation^Ther naw, for 

extraordinary exertions, partici^ly m order therefore, to pro- 

the purposes both of defence and anniwance. In HiHaaTeeable necessity 
cute a sp^y supply of men, without recurring to the disagreeable iiecc y 
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of impressing them for the service of the navy, a gcmral embargo was laid 
on every vessel exceeding thirty-five tons burden, tiU she had furnished one 
volunteer for the navy, increasing the number in proportion to one man for 
every fifty tons. The parishes were also called on to fumi^ their respec- 
tive quotas of volunteers. The mercantile tonnage of the kingdom amount- 
ed to fourteen millions, and the number of parishes being about ten thou- 
sand, not fewer than thirty-five thousand able seamen and landsmen were 
procured by this measure, certainly the easiest and most expeditious that 
ever had b^n devised for manning the nav^. 

But while England and Austria were busily employed in making immense 
preparations for a vigorous campaign, the chain of me coalition was broken 
py the defection of Prussia, which was soon followed by that of Spain and 
the landgrave of Hesse Cassel. During the preceding year, Frederick WU- 
liam had given repeated proofs of his alienation from the common cause. 
Finding that he could derive no advantage from the war, he concluded a 
treaty of peace with France, at Basle, «on the 5th of April, by which he 
ceded to the republic all his possessions on the left bank of the Rhine, en- 
tirely abandoning the coalition, of which he had been the chief promoter, 
engaging, moreover, to furnish neither succours nor contingents whatever, 
cither as king of Prussia, or as a member of the empire. The landgrave of 
IlesBO Cassel, following his example, withdrew his troops from the pay of 
Creat Britain, and signed a treaty of peace, by which he ceded to France 
his possessions on the left bank of the Rhine, and disengaged himself from 
the obligation of furnishing his contingent as a prince of the empire. 

On the meeting of parliament, these unpropitious circumstances were un- 
avoidably made the subject of discussion. The conduct of the Prussian mo- 
narch was allowed hy Mr. Pitt to have been highly censurable ; he had frau- 
dulently misapplied the money granted him by way of subsidy, in furthering 
his own unjust designs on Poland. Nevertheless, it was contended, that 
there was a necessity of persisting in a vigorous prosecution of the war, in 
despite of the reverses of the last campaign ; and to do this the more effec- 
tually, it was proposed to grant the emperor of Germany a loan of four mil- 
lions, thus euabli^ him to prosecute, w'lth the greatest energy, a cause which 
both the necessity of the case, and his own ardent wishes, prompted him to. 
I'he opposition remonstrated strongly against the measure, but it was never- 
theless carried by a large majority. 

In the course of the year 1795, an expedition to the coast of France was 
planned hy the British ministry, for the purpose of making a grand diver- 
sion in favour of the Austrians, and striking a blow at the heart of the re- 
public. The design was bold, and had a sufficient number of forces been 
einploved on tlie occasion, the most important results miglit have been ex- 
pected from it ; but unhappily, as in most cases of a similar kind, the object 
was defeated by the poverty of the means. After the terrible conflict, which 
in tlie preceding year had taken place in the province of La Vendee, the 
chiefs of the revolt had collected ttie wrecks of their armies. In Bretagne, 
Puissaye and others of their leaders endeavoured, at the same time, to 
organize the scattered bands of the Chouans, and to incorporate them with 
the remains of the royal and Catholic army which had cross^ the Loire. A 
desultory warfare was for some time carried on between these fugitives and 
the republicans ; but no eventfof importance occurred till about the begin- 
ning of the year, when the ^Vendeans, by the advice of their general, Cha- 
rette, concluded with the convention a treaty sufficiently advantageous, as 
formeriy mentioned. This pacification, however, was only partial and tran- 
sient. ^ The leaders of tlie royalists act^ without concert ; and the conven- 
tion did not adhere to tlie terms of the treaty. Jealousy and distrust pre- 
vailed on all sides, and the flames of war burst out again in the qpring of the 
year 1795. Charette now solicited the assktanoe of England, for the resto- 
ration of monarchy in France. Somhreuil, Puissaye, Dnervilly, and mai^ 
other French nobles, who had taken refuge in Engird, where they oeL 
lected a numerous body of emigrants, paid by the British government, ware 
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also eager to their fortunes in tlioir native country, and to revive the 
roval party in Bretagne and La Vendee. 

’At their solicitation a British fleet conveyed tliem to the French coast ; 
and the emigrants, with some English troo)is, amounting in the whole to 
about twelve thousand men, effected a landing in Quiberon Bay, where, 
after the capture of a fort defended "hy six hundred republicans, entrench- 
ments were thrown up and fortified by artillery. Arms were also distributed 
among the Chouans, who flocked in crowds to the camp. Had this expedi- 
tion been supiKirted by a powerful British force, it might have been produc- 
tive of great effects, though the most favourable opportunitv of distressing 
the republic, by seconding the enthusiastic Valour of the Vendeans, while 
their forces were unbroken, was irrecoverably lost. But from sucli a liete- 
rogeneous mass as was now assembled. Consisting of undisciplined ('houans, 
emigrant royalists of various descriptions, and republicans enlisted out of 
the English prisons by enterprising nobles of desperate fortunes, all eager 
to regain their former rank and patrimonial possessHitis, the issue was pre- 
cisely such as common sense would dictate. 

Dnervilly, one of the most enterprising of the emigrants, attempted to 
penetrate into the country ; but finding the Chouans incApable of steady 
operations, and adapted only to a desultory warfare, he was obliged to retire 
within the line of defence. The republicans under general llorlie, cnii- 
btructed, on the heiglits opposite to the emigrant camp, several redoubts, 
which entirely cut off their communication with tlie land. In the night, 
these works were stormed by the emigrants, who failed in their attempt, and 
were compelled to retreat with considerable loss. But tlie enterprise uould 
have been far more fatal, had the republicans not been annoyed by the fire 
which was kept up from the British ships in the bay. This disaster produced 
mutual recrimination among the ofllcers, and desertion amony the privates, 
of which the cxmsequences were fatal to the expedition, 'f he repuldicaii 
general, Hoche, employed deserters, acquainted with ail their defeiiceh, fo 
act as guides; in consequence of this stratagem, tliey were able Kurprisc 
the camp and fort of the eniigi-ants, so that the whole, including CbiMians 
and the English, were made prisoners, to the ammint of ten thousand men. 
'J'he gallant count de Sombrcuil, the bishop of l>ol. with many other ec«*b- 
biastics who had accompanied the expedition, and all the emigrant officers, 
were tried at a military tribunal, and executed in fnmt of the republican 
army. Such was the unfortunate termination of this rash expeilitioii : it 
nevertheless operated considerably to the advaiitiige of tin .\iJBtriHns, who 
were in a ^eat measure indebted to tliis diversion lor their successes on tlio 
banks of the Rhine. . . . • 

In reviewing the domestic occurrences of Great Britain dim*ig tins year. 
1795, there are several things which ought not to be passed over urin«»ticed. 
Neither the excellence of the British constitution, the mildness of his ma- 
jesty's reign, nor the general prosperity of the empire, couM prevent the 
seeds of Jacobinism from putting forth their malignant shoots. A spirit of 
dissatisfaction and discontent had seized the minds of the p<ipiilace, more 
especially in and about the metropolis, where the levelling wicieties 
daily more numerous and daring ; and these discontents were heighieneil liy 
a remarkable scarcity of grain which prevailed at the moment, and necesw- 
rily drew along witfa it an augmentation of price. The successes of Uie 
French, and the defections among the allied powers, had moreover renders 
the war so hopeless, that a petition to the legvlature for peace had oeen 
carried in the common hall of the city of, London by a larn^ majority , Hml 
was followed by similar petitions in several other cKies and towns, i lie 
niinistry and supporters of the war, of course became unpopular, and 

the reforming smiles acted with encreasing boldness. The C^rres|»ondirig 
Society, aa it was called, held several public meetings : one of 
fields near Copenhagen House, was computed to l^ attended 
•and permns, and was remarkable for the danng spirit of the aildresses e 

SudTwas the agitated state of tlie public mind, when, on the SIHh of Oo« 
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tober, the parUoment was called toffetlier. As the king was proceeding to 
the house of peers through the paA, the royal ^iage was surrounded by 
n thronir of persons of all ranks^ who clamorouslv demanded and 

'' the dismission of Pitt from office : no war ! no Pitt I down with George i 
and other expressions of similar treasonable tendency^, were insultingly voci- 
ferated in the ears of the monarch as die passed^ with the us^l sidemnity, 
to open the session of parliament. In the narrow pass leading from the 
Palace-yard to the house of lords, one of the glasses of the c^mage wbm per- 
forated by a bullet ; and, on his return, he was treated with much rodeness 
and indignity. Several persons were apprehended on suspicion of being con- 
corned in this infamous outrage; and a journeyman printer, of the name of 
Kidd Wake, was tried, convicted, and sentenced to stand in the pilloiy at 
Gloucester, on a market day— afterwards to bo imprisoned and kept to hard 
labour for five years, at the expiration of which term he was to find security 
in the sum of one thousand pounds, for his behaviour for ten years. 

The outrage offered to his majesty was taken into consi^ration by parlia- 
ment, and a suitable address was voted «by both houses. This was followed 
bv a bill introduced into the upper house by lord Grenville, “ for the safety 
“ and preservation of his majesty's person and government against tre^n- 
able and seditious practices and attempts.' On the same day, Air. Fitt, 
in the c^ommons, moved, that the royal proclamations [wued in consequent 
of the late riot, should be taken into consideration ; which being c^ed, he 
moved for a bill for the prevention of seditious meetings. These two 
bills had for their object the restriction of the r^ht hitherto possessed by 
the people, of assembling for the purpose of petitioning the crown and the 
legidaturo, and of discussing political subjects. They were warmly opposed 
ineach stage of their progress through both houses, and even stigmatized 
as violent and unnecessary encroachments on th^ privileges granted by the 
constitution, but finally passed into law, by more than the nsual majorities : 
their duration, nevertheless, was limited to tliree years. The court and the 
minister, however, were instructed by what had taken place, to form a cor- 
rect estimate of the state of publid opinion on the subject of the war, and, 
accordingly, on the 8th of December, a message from the king was intro- 
duced to parliament, intimating that the present order of things in France 
was such as would induce his majesty to meet any disposition for nego^tion 
on the part of tlie enemy, with an earnest desire to give it its fullest effect 
an intimation whicli drew from the oiiposition side of the housp, some sar- 
castic reflections on the futility of pretending that any flange in the r rench 
government had rendered them more fit to be negotiated with at present 

than they were before. . . , . .i. i 

The power and wealth of Great Rritain being manifestly the pi^cipal 
object to the ambitious projects of Franco, it natur^y became a loading 
topic of French policy to overthrow the foundations of her prosperity, and 
reduce her to the common level. A notion was industriously propagated on 
the continent, that England was tiie tyrant of the bom ; and other natmns 
were invited to make common cause against.her naval domination. And as 
her commerce was obviously the basis of this superiority, plans were devised 
for throwing every possible impediment in its way : ana the republic not 
being able to rfiut up the ports of the of Europe her merchan- 

dize, a severe decree was issued, prohibiting its admission mto any port of 
France or its dependencies, kniong ^hich, the states of Holhuid were now 
entitled to be r^oned. , 

About this time an envoy was dispatched from England to the court of 
Bei*lin, with a view, as was suppolied in France, of procuring the re-union 
of Prussia to the coalition, a measure which matly incensed the directory ; 
. and its failure was regarded as the cause of the overtures that were now 
made by the British government to negotiate the conditions of pea^ The 
directory, however, not chusing to appear adverse to the tei roin a ^C n of ro 
burdensome a war, granted the &sirea passports for an agent from England ; 
and on the «3d of October, lord Malmesbury arrived at Paris in qu^ty of 
negotiator, where he was received with every public demonstration of joy. 
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On opening his commission, lord Malmesbury proposed a mutual restitu- 
tion of inquests as the fundamental basis of a treaty, and obser%'ed, that uh 
the successes of England had ^aced her out of the condition of requiriiii; 
restitution for herself, whereas^rance had made large acquisitions from her 
allies, the negotiation would of course turn upon the compensiitions Franre 
would expect for the restitutions she was to make to them. The directory 
repli^, tnat the accession of other powers to a negotiation which his lord<- 
ship was authorized to transact separately between Great Britain and France 
must necessarily retard its progress very ironsiderably ; nevertheless, they 
M'ould consent upon his procuring credentials from those allies, to take into 
consideration any specific propose he might have to lay before them. After 
much discussion on this point, lord M^iesbury was required to mentitui 
the compensations to which he had alluded, and he proposed the restitution 
of what had been taken from the emperor of Germany, and the restorutitm 
of the prince of Orange to the stadtholderate of the seven United I’rovinces ; 
the acc^ioii of Russia to the trqpty, and the including of Portugal without 
any indemnity demanded by France : — ^in return for which. Great Briuin 
was to restore her conquests in both the Indies, receiving an ^ui valent, 
however, for the part of Hispaniola ceded by Spain to Franco. 'J he direc- 
tory then required from the English minister, a specification of the whole of 
his demands, to be delivered in, in four and twenty hours ; and further sig- 
nified, that they could listen to no terms inconsistent w'ith the c^jnstitutiuii, 
and the engagements formed by the republic. On bis lordship rejdying that 
their requisition precluded all further negotiation, and that their own pro- 
posals ought to be communicated to his constituents, they told him, that 
his powers being inadequate to the conducting of a treaty, his residence iii 
Paris was totally unnecewary, and abruptly ordered his lordship to quit the 
republic in forty-eight hours. Thus terminated the first attempt at nego- 
tiation ; — an attempt so unpromising from its coiumenceinent, that it is ni»t 
easy to suppose one party, at least, to have been sincere in its efforts to 
carry it into effect.( I ) 
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Italian emmpaign. — Buonaparte marches towanls Italy. Battle of 

NotU. — £^at of the Austrian general Provera.-^Iietriat of the allied 

armies.--Battle of Dego or MiUesimo.^The hrcnch 

mont.— The king of Sardinia requests an armistice.-^ The IreneH 

the Milanese country,^ Death of General La Harpe.^ Battle 

Buonaparte enters Milan.^Tka Pope obliged to purchase an 

and the duke of Modena,— The French plunder the counter of Me fine n 

Statuary. — Reflections on this act of #poha/ion.— 1796. 

You are now, my son, about to enter upon a 

abstract the mind from all those troublesome questions of mor^it> that aw 
ever and anon recurring as we turn over the pages of history a p 
■anala of blood, cannot fail to excite a lively interest, if it o . , J . 
with astonishment. Tho exploits of Napoleon 

his motions-hi. dexterity iimanauvring-lnf bold and und^nt^ ~urs»» 
— and the victorious career which he wae destined to pursu , pc ■P* 
unparalleled in the history of the world. , i Averv 

The plan of crossing the Alps and marching into Italy, X 

respect the ambitious and self-confident character of the gene . 
was DOW entrusted. It gave him a separate yd indepydent . 

the power of aetiiig on his own judgment and responsibility , fo 

***!.• of tbc rsisn of Oeorg. III. 

Voi., III. « R 
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tryman Salicetti, the deputy who accompanied him as commissioner of tlie 
tfovernment, was not probably much disposed to intrude his opinions. He 
had been Buonaparte^s patron^ and was still his friend. The young gene- 
ral’s mind was made up to the alternative of conquest or ruin, as may be 
judged from his words to a friend at taking leave of him. In three 
months^*' he said, '' I will be either at Milan or at Paris intimating at 
once his desperate resolution to succeed, and his sense that the disappoint- 
ment of all nis prospects must be the consequence of a failure. 

With the same view of animating his followers to ambitious hopes, he ad- 
<lre8sed the Army of Italy to the following purpose : — '' Soldiers, you are 
hungry and naked. — The republic owes you much, but she has not the 
means to acquit herself of her debts. The patience with which you sup- 
port your hardships among these barren rocks is admirable, but it cannot 
** procure you glory. I am come to lead you into the most fertile plains that 
'' the sun beholds. — Rich provinces, opulent towns, all shall be at your dis- 
posal. — Soldiers, with such a prospect b^ore you, can you fail in courage 
and constancy ?" 

This was showing the deer to the hound when the leash is about to he 
slipped. 

The Austro-Sardinian army, to which Buonaparte was opposed, was com- 
manded by Beaulieu, an Austrian general of gpreat experience and some ta- 
lent, but no less than seventy-hve years old ; accustomed all his life to the 
ancient rules of tactics, and unlikely to suspect, anticipate, or frustrate, 
those plans formed by a genius so fertile as that of Napoleon. 

Buonaparte's plan for entering Italy differed from that of former con- 
querors and invaders, who had approached that fine country by penetrating or 
surmounting at some point or other her Alpine barriers. This inventive warrior 
resolved to attain the same object, by turning round the southern extremity 
of the Alpine range, keeping as close as possible to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and passing through the Genoese territory by the narrow pass 
called the Boccheta, leading around the extremity of the mountains, and be- 
twixt these and the sea. Thus he proposed to penetrate into Italy by the 
lowest level which the surface of the country presented, which must be of 
course Where the range of the Alps unites with that of the Appenines. The 
point of junction where these two immense ranges of mountains touch upon 
each other, is at the heights of Mount Saint Jacques, above Genoa, where 
the Alps, running north-westward, ascend to Mount Blanc, their highest 
peak, and the Appenines, running to the south cast, gradually elevate them- 
Kelves to Monte Velino, the tallest mountain of the range. 

To attain his object of turning the Alps, in the manner proposed, it wa'« 
necessary that Buonsmarte should totally change the situation of his army ; 
those occupying a defensive line, running north and south, being to assumit 
an offensive position, extending etist and west. Speaking of un army as of a 
battalion, he was to form into column upon the right of tlie line which he 
liad hitherto occupied. This was an extremely delicate operation, to be un- 
dertaken in presence of an active enemy, his superior ih numbers ; nor was 
he permitted to execute it uninterrupted. 

No sooner did Beaulieu learn that the French general was concentrating 
his forces, and about to change his position, than he hastened to preserve 
Genoa, without possession of which, yr at least of the adjacent territory, 
Buonaparte's B<dieme of advance could scarce have been accomplished. The 
Austrian divided his army into tliree bodies. Colli, at the head of a Sardi- 
nUm divi^on, he stationed on the eltreme ^ht at Ceva ; his centre division 
under D’Argenteau, having its head at Sasi^o, had directions to march on 
a mountain called Monte Notte, with two village of the same name, near to 
which was a strong position at a place called Montele^no, which the French 
had occupied in order to cover their flank during their march towards the 
east. At the head of his left wing, Beaulieu himself moved from Novi upon 
Voltri, a small town within ten miles of Genoa, for the protection of that 
ancient city, whose independence and neutrality were likely to be held in 
little reverence. Thus it appears, that while the French were endeavouring 
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to peni'trate into Italy by an advance from Sardinia by the wjiv c»f Genoa, 
their line of march was threatened by three armies of Anstni^Sardiniantii 
descendinf^ from the skirts of the Alps, and menacing to attack flicir flank' 
But, tbouifh a skilful dispositi^m, Beaulieu had, from the very miMMiiiduous cha- 
racter of the countiy, the ^eat ili&dvanta^e <if wantin^r coiiiumou between 
the three separate divisions ; neither, if needful, could they be easily iiniteil 
on any point desired, while the lower line, on which the French mm cd per- 
mitted constant communication and co-operation. ' ^ 

Chi the luth of April 1796 , D’Arpenteau, with the central division of tho 
Aufctro-Sardinian army, descended upon Monte Notte. while lleaiilieu on 
I he left attacked the van of the French army, which had come as far ns 
Vnltri. General Cervoni, commanding the French division which siiptairied 
tlie attack of Beaulieu, was compelled to fall hack on the main b^v of his 
countrymen ; and had the assault of D'Arg’entenu heen equaJlv .miniated, 
*ir equally successful, the fame of Buonaparte inij^-ht ha\e been stifled in the 
liirth. But colonel Hampon, a Pfench officer, who cianinnnded the redoubts 
near Montcle^tino, stopped the proj^ress of D’Ar^entcau liy tlie most detcr- 
iitiiied resistiuice. At the head of not more than fifteen hundred inni, whom 
lie inspired witli Ids own courage, and caused to either to maintain their 

post or die there, he continued to defend the rtMloubts, dnriii;? the whole of the 
11th, until D’Ar^eutcau, whose ccmduct was aftcrwunls greatly blamed for 
not making more determined efforts to C4trry tliem, drew <>ff bis forces for 
the evening, intending- to renew the attack next morning. 

But on the morning of the lt2th, the Austri.'ui general found himself sur- 
rounded w'ith enemies. Cervoni, wlio retreated lu'fore Beaulieu, had iiniliMl 
himself with La Ilarpe, and both advancing ijorlhw-.r»I during the night ot 
the 11th, established themseBes in the rear of the riMloubt-^ of Montelegiiun 
which Rampon liad so gallantly d(deiid*Hl. Tlii'^ oasnol ;il| 'l‘he divisions 
4)1' Augeroau and Mas..rnri liud marched, hy ddliMent roiito^, on tlie flank, 
and on the rear of 1 > A i ^eiiteau's column; mi that iu‘xt moiniii.r. in<«tead ol 
leiicMiiig hi» .itt.K'h on tlie redoubts, the A ii)«ti lan gtoier.il was ohhc^cil to 
extricate* hiiiircli b. a disastrous retreat, ie.iiing h^.hind him colours and 
ranrioii, one thousand slain, and twti thousand priNoners. 

Such w.is the battle of Monte Notti*, the J.i-^t of Buonap.'irte's vh-lories , 
eminently displaying that truth ami im;themalH*al certmntv nf coiohination, 
winch enabled him on many more mernorabh* o* .•ar.i..ns, wbeii his forces 

wore inferior in nunilier>, and apjiarently disuniicd m pi>'.ition, Kinhlenly lo 
comment rate them and defeat his enemy, by oi ei pow enn;' hiu) on the very 
point where lie thought himself s(ninger>t. Hi* h;ol act iiiinil..lc4l .i supi‘rmr 
force on the Austrian centre, and d«-stroyed it, while C'ldli, on the right, 
and Beaulieu him-elf on the left, each at the hcaii of niiini'rou-- /«»rci‘s, dol 
not even hear of the action till it \ias fought and won. 

In consequence of the success at Monte Notte, ami Ihc tluN. piii>-iiil of the 
defeated Austriaii.s, tlie French obtained posses:sioM ot U.uro, which placed 
them on that side of ihu Aljis which sh»pe*s towanB Lomhaid , ami wher«* 
the streams from these moiint.iins run to join the To. Beaulieu had ad- 
vanced lo Voltri, while the French withdrew to unite thcnnsel ve». in the 
nttnek upon D’Argeiiteuu. He had in»w lo retri'at nortliward with :dl hfivie 
to Dego, in the valley of the river liormida.^in order to ri*!^unic eoiiiuniiiie-i- 
tion with the right wing of his army*, consisting chiefly' of S^ircliniaiis, Iroin 
wliicli he was now nearly separated by the dafeat ot the centre, tieiierul 
Colli, by a corresponding movement 911 tho right, oceupied Mille^inm, a 
small town about nine miles from Dego, with which he ri»«iiTiied and niiiiii- 
tained communication hy a brigade statioiieil on the lieights of 
From the strength of this poaitiou, thmigh his f«»rces were scan'e ^ufTiciently 
euiiccjitrated, Beaulieu hoped to miiiiitain his ground till he Khmild receive 
supplies from Lombardy, and recover the consequences **f the defeat it 
.Monte Notte. But the aritaguriist whom he had in front had im puijKisc 01 
}wrmitting him such respite. 

Determined upon a general attack on all |w»intM of the Au'trmn posilion, 
foe French army adv.-ne-cd in th'-ee hodie«* niMfii .t of U.igncs lu 
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extent. Augereau^ at the head of the division which had not fought at 
Monte Notte^ advanced on the left aerainst Millesimo ; the centre, under 
Massena, directed themselves upon Dego, by the vale of Bormida ; the 
right wing, commanded by La Hariie, manoeuvred on the right of all, for 
the purpose of turning Beaulieu's left il&nk. Augereau was the hrst who 
came in contact with the enemy. He attacked general Colli on the 13th of 
April. His troops, emulous o^ the honour acquired by their companions, 
behaved with great bravery, rushed upon tlie outposts of the Sardinian 
army at Millesimo, forced, and retained possession of the gorge by which it 
was defended, and thus separated from the Sardinian army a body of about 
two thousand men, under the Austrian general Provera, who occupied a de- 
tached eminence called Cossaria, which covered the extreme left of general 
Coin's position. But the Austrian showed tlie most obstinate courage. Al- 
though surrounded by the enemy, he threw himself into the ruinous castle 
of Cossaria, which crowned the eminence, and showed a disposition to main- 
tain the place to the last ; the rather thflft., as he could see from the tur- 
rets of his stronghold the Sardinian troops, from whc»m he had been sepa- 
rated, preparing to fight on the ensuing day, he might reasonably hope to be 
disengaged. 

Buonaparte in person came up ; and seeing the necessity of dislodging the 
enemy from this strong post, ordered three successive attacks to be made on 
the castle. Jouhert, at the head of one of the attacking columns, had actu- 
ally, with six or seven others, made his way into the outworks, when he was 
struck down by a wound in the head. General Banal and adjutant-general 
Quenin fell, each at the head of the c^dumn which he commanded ; and 
Buonaparte was compelled to leave the obstinate Provera in possession of 
the castle for the night. The morning of the 14th brought a different scene. 
Contenting himself with blockading the castle of Cossaria, Buonaparte now 
gave battle to general Colli, w’ho made every effort to relieve it. These at- 
tempts were all in vain. He was defeated and cut off from Beaulieu ; he re- 
tired as well as he could upon Ceva, leaving to his fate the brave general 
Provera, who was compelled to surrender at discretion. 

On the same day, Massena, with the centre, attacked the heights of Bi- 
astro, being the point of communication betwixt Beaulieu and Colli, wliile 
La llarpe, having crossed the Bormida, where the stream came up to the 
soldiers'^ middle, attacked in front and in flank the village of Dego, where 
the Austrian commaiider-in-chief w'as stationed. The first attack was com- 
pletely successful, — the heights of Biastro were carried, and the Piedmontese 
routed. The assault of Dego was not less so, although after a harder strug- 
gle. Beaulieu w'as compelled to retreat, and w'as entirely separated from the 
Sardinians, who had hitherto acted in combination witli him. The defenders 
of Italy now retreated in different directiems. Colli moving westward towards 
( 'eva, while Beaulieu, closely pursued through a difficidt country, retired 
iijmn D'Aqui. 

Even the morning after the victory, it was nearly wrested out of the hands 
of the conquerors. A fresh division of Austrians, who had evacuated Yoltri 
later than the others, and w'ore approaching to form a junction with their 
general, found the enemy in possession of Beaulieu's position. They ar- 
rived at Dego like men who had been led astray, and were no doubt sur- 
prised at finding it in the hands of the French. Vet they did not hesitate to 
assume the offensive, and by it brisk attack drove out the enemy, and re- 
placed the Austrian eagles in the vi|iage. Great alarm was occasioned by 
this sudden apparition ; for no one among the French could conceive the 
meaning of an alarm banning on the opposite quarter to that on which the 
enemy had retreated, and without its being announced from the out-posts 
towards D'Aqui. 

Buonaparte hastily marched on the village. The Austrians repelled two 
attacks ; at the third, i^neral Lanuss^ af^rwards killed in Egypt, put bis 
hat upon the point of bis sword, and ^vancing to the cdiarge, penetrated 
into the place. Lannes also, af^rwards duke of Montebello, distinguished 
himself on the same occasion by courage and military skill, and was recom- 
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mended by Buonaparte to the directory for promotion. In battle of 
Dego, more commonly called of Milleeimo, the Austro-Sardinian .Vrmy lo^t 
live or six thousand men, thirty pieces of cannon, with a great quantity of 
baggage. Besides, the Austrians were divided from the Sardinians; and 
the two generals began to show, not sonly that their forces were disunited, 
but that they themselves were acting upon separate motives ; the Sardinians 
desiring to protect Turin, whereas the movement of Beaulieu seenietl still 
directed to prevent the French from entering the Milanese territory. Leav- 
ing a sufficient force on the Borniida to keep in check Beaulieu, Buonaparte 
now turned his strength against Colli, who, overpowered, and without hopes 
of succour, abandoned his line of defence near L'eva, and retreated to tlie 
line of the Tanaro. 

Naj>oleon in the mean time fixed his head-quarters at Ceva, and enjoyed 
from the heights of Montezemoto, the splendid \ iew of the fertile fields of 
Piedmont stretching in huiindless perspective henoath his feet, watered hy 
the Po, the Tanaro, and a thousaiisl other streams which deNceiid from the 
Alps. Before the eyes of the delighted army id \ictors lay this rich ex- 
panse like a promised land ; behind them was tlie w ilderness they had passed ; 
— nut indeed a desart of barren saiid^ similar to that in w huh the Israelites 
wandered, but a huge tract of rocks and inaccessible mountaiiis, crested with 
ice and snow^ seeming by ii.ature designed as the harrier and rampart of the 
blessed regions, which stretched eastward beneatli tiieni. W'e can nipa- 
tliize with the self-congratulation of the general wlio had siirmoiiiiteil such 
tremendous obstacles in a way so unusual, lie said to tlie idficcrM .irouiid 
him. as they gazed upon this iiiagriificent scene, Hannihal took the Alps 
‘* hy storm : we have succeeded as well by turning their flunk." 

'i’he diN[»irited army of Colli was attacked at Alonilovi during his retreat, 
by two corps of Buonaparte’s army, from two difiereiit points, commanded by 
Masstma and Serrurier. The last general, the Sardiiiiaius repnl:.ed with loss ; 
hut when he found Massener, in the inean time, was tiiniiiig the left ot‘ his 
line, and that he as thus jiressed on both Hanks, iiis situation became almost 
desperate. The cavalry of tlie Piedmontese rn.ide an efiurl to renew the 
comliat. For a time they overpowered Jind drove back those of the Freiir)i ; 
and general Stengel, who commanded the latter, was slain in attempting to 
i:et them into order. But the desperate \ alour of Mural, uni iv ailed perliaps 
in the heady charge of cavairy-conihat, renewed tiie fortune of the field ; and 
the horse, as well as the infantry of C'olli’s army, were coi.ipelled to .1 dis- 
aRtrnus retreat. 'I'he defeat was decisive ; anil the bardiiiiuns. after the loss 
•'f the best of their troops, their cannon, baggage, and Hopoiiitinents, and 
being now totally divided from their Austrian allies, and liahJe to be over- 
piiw'ered by the united forces of the French army, had no longer hopes of 
effectually cov-ering Turin. Buonaparte, pursuing his victory, took posses- 
fcion of Cherasco, wdthin ten leagues of the PiednionteBe capital. 

Thus fortune, in the course of n canipnigii of scarce a month, plac4.*d her 
favourite in full possession of the desired road to Italy, hy cominund of the 
mountain passes, which had been invaded and conquered with so much iiiili- 
tarv skill. He had gained three battles over forces far superior to hi- own ; 
inflicted on the enemy a loss of twenty-five thousand men in killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners ; t^en eighty pieces of cannon, and twenty-one stand of 
colours ; reduced to inaction the Austsian army ; almost aiinihiluted that of 
Sardinia; and stood in full communication w’iiji France upon the eastern 
side of the Alps, with Italy lying open before him, as if to invite his ima- 
sion. But it was not even with such laurels, and with facilitic'i which now 
presented themselves for the accomplishment of new and more iniporUint 
victories upon a larger scale, and with more magnificent rehult*^, that the 
career of Buonapartes earliest campaign w’as to be closed. I be head of the 
royal house of Savoy, if not one of the most powerful, still one of the must 
distinguished in Europe was to have the melancholy experience, that be had 
encountered with the Man of Destiny, as he wras afterwards proudly called, 
"'ho, for a time, had |>ower, in the emphatic phrase of scripture, “ to binu 
“ kings with chains, and nobles with fetters of iron." 
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The shattered relics of the Sardinian army had fallen back^ or rather fled^ 
to within two leagues of Turin^ without hope of being again able to make an 
effectual stand. The sovereign of Sardinia, Savoy, and Piedmont, had no 
means of preserving his capital, nay, his existence on the continent, except- 
ing by an ^most total submission to thC; will of the victor. Let it be remem- 
bered, that Victor Amadeus III. was the descendant of a race of heroes, who, 
from the peculiar situation of their territories, ns instituting a neutral 
ground of great strength betwixt France and the Italian possessions of Aus- 
tria, had often been called on to play a part in the general affairs of Europe, of 
importance far superior to that which their condition as n second-rate power 
could otherwise have demanded. In general, they had compensated their 
inferiority of force by an ability and giillantry which did them the highest 
credit, both as generals and as politicians ; and now Piedmont was at the 
feet, in her turn, of an enemy weaker in numbers than her own. Besides 
the reflections on the past fame of his country the present humiliating situa- 
tion of the king was rendered more mcrtifying by the state of his family 
connexions. Victor Amadeus was the father-in-law of Monsieur (by right 
Louis XVJ 11.), and of the comte d' Artois (the reigning king of France). 
He had received his sons-in-law at his court at Turin, had afforded them an 
opportunity of assembling around them their forces, consisting of the emi- 
grant noblesse, and had strained sill the power he possessed, and in many 
instances successfully, to withstand both the artifices and the arms of the 
French republicans. And now, so born, so connected, and with such prin- 
ciples, he was condemned to sue for peace on any terms which might be dic- 
tated, from a general of France aged twenty>six years, who, a few months 
before, was desirous of an appointment in the artillery service of the grand 
seignor ! 

An armistice was requested by the king of Sardinia, under those afflicting 
circumstances, but could only he purchased by placing two of his strongest 
fortresses, — those keys of the Alps, of which his ancestors had long been the 
keepers, — Coni and Tortona, in the hands of the French, and thus acknow- 
ledging that he surrendered at discretion. I'he armistice was agreed on at 
Cherasco, but commissioners were sent by the king to Paris, to arrange with 
the directory the final terms of peace. These w'ere such as victors give to 
the vanquished. Besides the fortresses already surrendered, the king of 
Sardinia was to place in the hands of the French five others of the first im- 
portance. The road from France to Italy was to be at all times open to the 
French armies ; and indeed the king, by surrender of the pla^-es mentioned, 
had lost the power of interrupting their progress. He was to break off 
every species of alliance and connexion with the combined powers at war 
with France, and become bound not to entertain at his court, or in his ser- 
vice, any French emigrants whatsoever, or any of their connexions ; nor 
was an exception even made in favour of his own two daughters. In sliort^ 
the surrender was absolute. Victor Amadeus exhibited the utmost reluc- 
tance to subscribe this treaty, and did not long survive it. His son suc- 
ceeded in name to the kingdom of Piedmont ; but the fortresses and passes, 
which had rendered him a prince of some importance, w'ere, excepting Turin, 
and one or tw'o of minor cxinsequence, all surrendexed into the hauds of the 
French. 

Viewing this treaty with Sardinia os the close of the Piedmontese cam- 
paign, we imuse to consider the character which Buonaparte displayed at that 
period. The talents as a general which he had exhibited, were of the very 
first order. There was no disconne^cion in his objects ; they were all attained 
by the very means he proposed, and the success was improved to the utmost. 
A different conduct usually characterizes those who stumble unexpectedly on 
victory, either by good fortune or by the valour of their troops. When the 
favourable opportunity occurs to such leaders, they are nearly as much em- 
barrassed by it as by a defeat. But Buonaparte, who had foreseen the result 
of Gacli operation by his sagacity, stood also preparc^d to make the most of 
the advantages which might he derived from it. 

Tlie ardent disposition of Buonaparte did not long permit him to rest after 
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the advantages whidi he had secured. Ho had gazed on Italy wiih an eagle's 
eye ; but it was nnly f«r a moment^ ere stooping on her with the wing, and 
pouncing on her witJb the talons of the king of birds. A general with less 
extraordinary talent would perhaps have thought it sufficient to have ob- 
tained possession of Piedmont, revolutionizing its government as the French 
hud done tliut of Holland, and would have awaited fresh supplies and re-in- 
forcements from France before advancing to further and more distant con- 
quests, and leaving the Alps under the dominion of a hostile, though for the 
present a subdued and disarmed monarchy. But Buonaparte had studied 
tlie campaign of Villars in these regions, and was of opinion that it was by 
that general's hesitation to advance boldly into Italy, tif'ter the victories 
^Fllich the marshal de Coigni had obtained at Parma and Guastnlla, that the 
enemy had been enabled to assemble an accumulating force, before which the 
French were compelled to retreat. He determined, therefore, to give the 
republic of Venice, the grand duke of Tuscany, and other states in Italy, no 
time to muster forces, and take a decided part, as tliey were likely to do, to 
oppose a French invasion. Their terror and surprise could not fail to be in- 
creased by a sudden irruption ; while months, weeks, even days of consider- 
ation, might afford those states, attached as the rulers must be to their an- 
cient oligarchical forms of government, time and composure to assume arms 
to maintain them. A speedy resolution was the more necessary, us Austria, 
alarmed for her Italian possessions, was about to make every effort for their 
defence. Orders had already been sent by the Aulic council of war to detach 
an army of thirty thousand men, under Wurmser, from ilie army of the 
Khine to the frontiers of Italy. These were to be stren^hened by other 
re-inforcementa from the interior, and by such forces fis could be raised in the 
mountainous district of the Tyrol, which furnishes perhaps the most expe- 
iienced and most formidable sharp-shooters in the world. The whole was to 
he united to the fragments of Beaulieu's defeated troops. If suffered to 
form a junction, and arrange their plans for attack or defence, an army, of 
force so superior to the French in numbers, veterans in discipline, and com- 
manded by a general like Wurmser, was likely to prevent all the advantages 
which the French might gain by a sudden irruption, ere an opposition so 
formidable was collected and organized. But the daring scheme which 
Napoleon contemplated, corresponding to the genius of him who had formed 
it, required to be executed with caution, united with secrecy and celerity. 
These were the more necessary, as, although the thanks of the French go- 
vernment had been voted to the army of Italy five times iii the course <d a 
month, yet the directory, alarmed at tlie more doubtful state of li(»stilities 
upon the Rhiue, had turned their exertions chiefly in that directiem ; and, 
trusting to the skill of their general, and the courage ol’ Jiis troojis, liad not 
transmitted recruits and supplies upon the scale necessary for tbe great un- 
dertaking which he meditated. But the idea of penetrating ijito a country 
so guarded and defended by nature, as w'ell. as by military skill, the con- 
sciousness of having surmounted obstacles of a nature ho extraordinary, and 
the hope that they were approaching the rew'ard <>f so many labours — above 
all, their full confidence in a leader, who seemed to have hound victory t*i 
his standard — made the soldiers follow their general, without counting their 
own deficiencies, or the enemy’s numbers. ^ i ■ i 

To encourage this ardour, Buonaparte cirdhlnted an address, in wliudi, 
complimenting the army on the victories they had gained, he desired tJiem 
at the same time to consider nothing as won so long as the Austrians hehl 
Milan, and while the ashes of those who had conquered the '1 arquins were 
soiled by the presence of the assassins of Basse ville. 

AU thoughts were therefore turned to Itiily. The fortress of 1 orti^na uas 
surrendered to the Frencli by the king of Sardinia ; Buonaparte s head- 
quarters were fixed there. Massena concentrated another part of the army 
at Alexandria, menacing Milan, and threatening, by the passage of 
to invade the territories belonging to Austria on the northern haiik ot liuit 
river. As Buonaparte himself observed, the passage of a ^cat ’’*'’^*^ **’ 

•f the most critical operations in modern war ; and Beaulieu had coUcctcu 
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Ilia forces to cover Milan^ and prevent the French, if possible, from cTossing 
the Po. But, in order to avert the dangerous consequences of at tern} ting to 
force his passage on the river, defended hy a formidable enemy in front, 
Buonaparte's subtle genius had already prepared the means for deceiving the 
old Austrian respecting his intended Operations. 

Vulenza appeared to be the point of passage proposed by the French ; it 
is one of those fortresses which cover the eastern frontier of Piedmont, and 
is situated upon the river Po. During the conferences previous to the ar- 
mistice of the Cherasco, Buonaparte had thrown out hints as if he were par- 
ticularly desirous to be possessed of this place, and it was actually stipulated 
in the terms of the treaty, that the Frencli should occupy it for the purpose 
of effecting their passage over the river. Beaulieu did not fail to learn what 
had passed, which coinciding with his own ideas of the route by which Buo- 
naparte meant to advance upon Milan, he hastened to concentrate his army 
on the opposite bank, at a place called Valeggio, about eighteen miles from 
Vulenza, the point near whi^ he expected the attempt to be made, and from 
which he could move easily in any direction towards the river, before the 
French could send over any considerable force. Massena also countenanced 
this report, and ri vetted the attention of the Austrians on Valenza, by push- 
ing strong reconnoitring parties from Alexandria in the direction of that for- 
tress. Besides, Beaulieu had himself crossed the Po at this place, and, like 
all men of routine, (for such he was, though a brave and approved soldier,) 
he was always apt to sup^iose that the same reasons which directed himseli; 
must needs seem equally convincing to others. In almost all delicate affairs, 
]iersons of ordinary talents are misled by their incapacity to comprehend, 
that men of another disposition will be likely to view circumstances, and act 
upon principles, with an eye and opinion very different from their own. 

But the reports which induced the Austrian general to take the position at 
Valeggio, arose out of a stratagem of war. It was never Buonaparte's inten- 
tion to cross the Po at Valenza. The proposal was a feint, to draw Beau- 
lieu's attention to that point, while the French accomplished the desired 
passage at Piacenza, nearly fifty miles lower down the nver than Valeg^o, 
where their subtle general had induced the Austrians to take up their line of 
defence. Marching for this purpose with incredible celerity, Buonaparte, on 
the 7th of May, assembled his forces at Piacenza, when their presence was 
least expected, and where there were none to defend the opposite bank, ex- 
cept two or three squadrons of Austrians, stationed there merely for the 
purpose of re-connoitring. General Andreossi (for names distinguish^ during 
these dreadful wars begin to rise on the narrative, as the stars glimmer out 
on the horizon) commanded an advanced guard of five hundred men. They 
had to pass in the common ferry-boats, and the crossing required nearly haCf 
an hour ; so that the difficulty, or rather impossibility, of achieving the ope- 
ration, had they been seriously opposed, appears to demonstration. Colonel 
Lannes threw himself ashore first with a body of grenadiers, and speedily 
dispersed the- Austrian hussars, who attempted to resist their landing. The 
vanguard Laving thus opened the passage, the other divisions of the army 
were enabled to cross in succession, and in the rourse of two days the whole 
were in the Milanese territo^, and on the left bank of the Po. The mili- 
tary manosuvres, by means of which Buonaparte acdiieved, without the loss 
of a man, an operation of ad much ^consequence, and which, without such 
address as he displayed, must have been attended with great loss, and risk of 
failure, have^ often been considered as among his most masterly movements. 

Beaulieu, informed too late of the real plans of the French general, moved 
his advanced guard, composed of the division of general Liptay, from Valeg- 
gio towards the Po, in the direction of Piacenza. But here also the alert 
general of the French had been too rapid in his movements for the aged 
German. Buonaparte had no intention to wait an attack, from the enemy 
with such a river as the Po in his rear, which he had no means of re-croasiiig 
if the day should go against him ; so that a defeat, or even a material check, 
would have endangered the total loss of his army. He was, therefore, push- 
ing forward in order to gain ground on which to manceuvre, and the advanced 
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divisions of the two armies met at a villapre called Foiiibio, not far from 
Casal, on the 8th of May. The Austrians threw themselves into the place, 
fortified and manned the steeples^ and wliatever posts else could be made 
effectual for defence, and reckoned upon defeiidinjir themselves there until 
the main body of Beaulieu’s army shduld come up to support them. But they 
Mere unable to sustain the vivacity of the P>ench onset, to which so many 
successive victories had now i^iven a double impulse. ’Phe villaf^e was carried 
at the bayonet’s point ; the Austrians lost their cannon, and left behind one- 
third of their men, in slain, wounded, and prisoners. The wreck of Liptay’s 
division saved themselves by crossing the Adda at Pizzighitone, while they 
protected their retreat by a hasty defence of that fortress. 

Another body of Austrians having advanced from Casal, to support it, 
may be supposed, the division of Liptay, occasioned a great loss to the Frencli 
army, in the person of a very promising officer. This was general La llarpe, 
liighly respected and trusted by Buonaparte, and rejieatedly mentioned in 
the campaigns of Piedmont. Hearing the alarm given hy the oiitj»osts, M'hcn 
the Austrian patroles came in contact with them. La Hnrpe roile out to sa- 
tisfy himself concerning the nature and strength <if the attacking part) . 

On his return to his own troops, they mistook liim and his attendants for 
the enemy, fired upon, and killed him. He was a Swiss by birth, and had 
been compelled to leave his country on account of his democratical opinions ; 
a grenadier, says Buonaparte, in stature and in courage, but of a restless 
disposition. 

The Austrian regiment of cavalry M'hich occasioned this loss, aft'^’i’ soi \ • 
skirmishing, was content to escape to Lodi, a point upon which 
was again collecting his scattered forces, for the [lurposc of qpvcring AliJaii, 
by protecting the line of the Adda. 

“ The passage of the Po," said Buonaparte, in his report to the directory, 

“ had been expected to prove the most hold and difficult manoeuvre of the 
*• campaign, nor did we expert to have an action of more vivacity than that 
“ of Dego. But we liave now to recount the battle of Lodi.' As the con- 
queror deservedly congratulated himself on this Jiard-won vif t(>j*v, and as it 
has become in a manner especially connected with his name and military 
character, we must, according to our plan, he somewhat minute in our details 
respecting it. 

The Adda, a large and deep river, though fordable at sumo places and in 
some seasons, crosses the valley of the Milanese, rising and joining the Po 
at Pizzighitone ; so that, if the few places at whirli it can be crusse<l arc for- 
tified or defended, it forms a line covering all the Milanese territory to the 
eastward, from any force approaching from the direction of Piedmont. This 
line Beaulieu proposed to inaice good against the victor before whom he had 
so often retreated, and he cKinjectured (on tliis occasion rightly) that, to 
prosecute his victory by marching upon Milan, Buonaparte would lirst desire 
to dislodge the covering army from the line of the Adda, as he ctmld not 
safely advance to the capital of Lombardy, leaving the enemy in possession 
of such a defensive line upon their flank. He also conjectured that this 
attempt would be made at Lodi. 

This is a large town, containing twelve thousand inhabitants. It has old 
Gothic w^B, but its chief defence consists inj^he river Adda, which flows 
through it, and is crossed a wooden^ bridge about five hundred feet in 
length. When Beaulieu, after the affair of Fombio, evacuated Casal, he 
retreated to this place with about ten thoysand men : the rest of his army 
was directed u^>on Milan and Cassano, a town situated, like L#odi, upon the 
Adda. 

Buo^parte calculated that, if he could accomplish the passage of the Adda 
at Lodi, ne might overtake and disperse the remainder of Beaulieu’s army, 
^’ithout allowing the veteran time to concentrate them for farther resistance 
in Milan, or even for rallying under the walls of the strong fortress of Mantua. 

The judgment of the French general was in war not more remarkable for 
seizing the most advantageous moment of attack, than for availing himself 
to the very uttermost of victory when obtained. 'J'hc quicksightea faculty 

VoL. III. 2 S 
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Htid power of instant decision with which nature had endowed him, had, it 
may be supposed, provided beforehand for the consequences of the victory 
ere it was yet won, and left no room for doubt or hesitation when his hopes 
had become certainties. M’'e have already remarked, that there have been 
many commanders, who, after an accifilental victory, are so much at a loss 
what is next to be done, that while they are hesitatinff, the golden moments 
pass Bwav unimproved ; but Buonaparte knew as well how to use, as how to 
obtain advantages. 

Upon the 10th day of May, attended by his best generals, and heading the 
choicest of his troops, Napoleon pressed forward towards Lodi. About a 
league from Casal, he encountered the Austrian rear-guard, who had been 
left, it would appear, at too great a distance from their main body. The 
French had no difficulty in driving these troops before them into the’ town of 
Lodi, which was but slightly defended by the few soldiers whom Beaulieu 
had left on the western or right side of the Adda. He had also neglected to 
destroy the bridge, although he ought rather to have supported a &fence on 
the right bank of the river, (for which the town afforded many facilities) 
till the purpose of destruction was completed, than have allowed it to exist. 
If his rear-guard had been actually stationed in Lodi, instead of being so far 
in the rear of the main body, they might, by a protracted resistance from 
the old walla and houses, have given time for this necessary act of demolition. 

But though the bridge was left standing, it was swept by twenty or thirty 
Austrian pieces of artillery, whose thunders menaced death to any who 
should attempt that pass of peril. The French, with great alertness, got as 
many guns in position on the left bank, and answered this tremendous fire 
with equal spirit. During this cannonade, Buonaparte threw himself per- 
sonally amon^t the fire, in order to station two guns loaded with grape-shot 
in such a position, as rendered it impossible for any one to approach for the 
purpose of undermining or destroying the bridge; and then ciumly proceeded 
to make arrangements for a desperate attempt. 

His cavalry was directed to cross, if possible, at a place where the Adda 
was said to be fordable, — a task which they accomplished with difficulty. 
Meantime, Napoleon observed that the Austrian line of infantry was thrown 
considerably behind the batteries of artillery which they supported, in order 
that they might have the advantage of a bending alope of ground, which 
afforded them shelter from the French fire. He, therefore, drew up a close 
column of three thousand grenadiers, protected from the artillery of the 
Austrians by the walls and houses of the town, and yet considerably nearer 
to the enemy’s line of guns on the opposite side of the Adda than were their 
own infantry, which ought to have protected them. The column of grena- 
diers, thus secured, waited in comparative safety, until the appearance of the 
F rench caval^, who had crossed the ford, began to disquiet the flank of the 
Austrians. This was the critical moment which Buonaparte expected. A 
single word of command wheeled the head of the column of grenadiers to 
the left, and placed it on the perilous bridge. I'he word was given to ad- 
vance, and they rushed on with loud shouts of Vtvc la Rtpublique ! But 
their appearance upon the bridge was the signal for a redoubled shower of 
grape-shot, while, from the windows of the houses on the left side of the 
river, the soldiers who occujded them poured volley after volley of musque- 
try on the thick column, as 'it endeavoured to force its way over the long 
bridge. At one time, the ]$rench grenadiers, unable to sustain this dreadfiu 
storm, appeared for an instant to hesitate. But Berthier, the chief of Buo- 
naparte's staff, with Massena, L'AUemagne, and Corvini, hurried to the head 
of the column, and by their presence and gallantry renewed the resolution 
pf the soldiers, who now poured across the bridge. The Austrians had but 
one resource l^t ; to rush on the French with the bayonet, and kill, or drive 
hack into the Adda, those who had forced their passage, before they could 
deploy into line, or receive support from their comrades, who were still filing 
along the brid^. But the opportunity was neglected, either because the 
troops, .who should have executed the manoeuvre, had been, as we have al- 
ready noticed, withdrawn too far from the river ; or because the soldiery, ss 
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happena when they repose too much confidence in a strong position, became 
panic-struck when they saw it unexpectedly carried. Or it may be, that 
g^eral Beaulieu, so old and so unfortunate, had somewhat lost that energy 
and presence of mind which the critical moment demanded. Whatever was 
the cause, the French rushed on thiF artillery men, from whose fire they had 
lately suffered so tremendously, and, unsupported as they were, had little 
difficulty in bayonetting them. The Austrian army now completely gave 
way, and lost in their retreat, annoyed as it was by the French cavalry, up- 
wards of twenty guns, one thousand prisoners, and perhaps, two thousand 
more wounded and slain. 

Such was the famous passage of the bridge of Lodi ; achieved with such 
skill and gallantry, as gave the victor the same character for fearless intre- 
pidity, and practical t^ent in actual battle, which tlio former part of the 
campaign had gained him as a most able tactician. Yet this action, though 
successful, has been severely criticised by those who desire to derogate from 
Buonaparte’s military talents. lt*has been said, that he might have passed 
over a Dody of infantry at the same ford where the cavalry h^ crossed ; and 
that thus, by manosuvring on both sides of the river, he might have compelled 
the Austrians to evacuate their position on the left bank of the Adda, with- 
out hazarding an attack upon their front, which could not but cost the assail- 
ants very dearly. Buonaparte had perhaps this objection in his recollection, 
when he states, that the column of grenadiers were so judiciously sheltered 
from the fire until the moment when their wheel to the left brought them 
on the bridge, that they only lost two hundred men during the storm of the 
passage. We cannot but suppose, that this is a very mitigated account of 
the actual loss of the French army. So slight a loss is not to be easily re- 
conciled with the horrors of the battle, as he himself detailed them in his 
dispatches ; nor with the conclusion, in which he mentions, that of the sharp 
contests which the army of Italy had to sustain during the campaign, none 
was to be compared with that '^terrible passage of the bridge of Lodi.” 

But admitting that the loss of the French had been greater on this occa- 
sion than their general cared to recollect or acknowledge, his military con- 
duct seems not the less justifiable. Buonaparte appears to have had two 
objects in view in this daring exploit : the first was, to improve and increase 
the terror into which his previous successes had thrown the Austrians, and 
to impress on them the conviction, that no position, however strong, was able 
to protect them against the audacity and talent of the brench. Ibis dis- 
couraging feeling, exemplified by so many defeats, and now by one in circuin- 
stances where the Austrians appeared to have every advantage, it was natu- 
ral to suppose, would hurry Beaulieu’s retreat, induce him to renounce all 
subsequent attempts to cover Milan, and rather to ro-unite the frsignients of 
his army, particularly that part of Liptay’s division, which, after being de- 
feated at F ombio, had thrown themselves into Pizzigliitone. 1 o ha^ ma- 
noeuvred slowly and cautiously, would not have struck that terror and con- 
fusion which was inspired by the desperate attack on the position at Lodi. 
In this point the victor perfectly succeeded ; for Beaulieu, after Ins misad- 
venture, drew off without any farther attempt to protect the ancient capital 
of Lombardy, and threw himself upon Mantua, with the intention of lever- 
ing that strong fortress, and, at the same time of sheltering under it e 
remains of his army, until he could form a 5unction with the forces which 
Wurmser was bringing to his assistance from the Rhine.^ , . . i « i.— - 
Buonaparte himself has pointed out a second object, in which 
successful. He had hoped the rapid sifrprise of the bridge of Lo 
enable him to overtake or intercept the rest of Beaulieii s amy, . 

we have said, had retreated by Cossano. He failed, indeed, iii t J 

for these forces ^so made their way into the_ Mantuan territory, an lo 
Beaulieu, who, by crossing the classical Mincio, placed another strong 
military defence betwixt him and his victor. But the prospect of intercept- 
ing and destroying so large a force, was worth the nsk from 

Lodi, especially tfdcing into view the spirit which his army had ^qu 
long train of victory, together with the discouragement which la p 
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into the Austrian ranks from a uniform series of defeats. The French ca- 
valry pursued the retreatinf^ Austrians as far as Cremona, of which they took 
possession. Pizziffhitone was obliged to capitulate, the garrison beine cut 
off from all possibility of succour. About five hundred prisoners surrendered 
in that fortress ; the rest of Liptay’s^di vision, and other Austrian corps, 
could no otherwise escape, than by throwing themselves into the Venetian 
territory. 

It was at this time that Buonaparte had some conversation with an old 
Hungarian officer made prisoner in one of the actions, whom he met with at 
a bivouac by chance, and wlio did not know him. The veteran's language 
was a curious commentary on the whole campaign ; nay, upon Buonaparte’s 
general system of warfare, which appeared so extraordinary to those who had 
long practised the art on more formal principles. Things are going on as ill 

and as irregularly as possible,” said the old martinet, ''the French have got 
" a young general, who knows nothing of the regular rules of war ; he is some- 
" times on our front, sometimes on the fkmk, sometimes on the rear. There 
" is no supporting such a gross violation of rules.” This somewhat resem- 
bles the charge which foreign tacticians have brought against the English ; 
that they gained victories by continuing, with their insular ignorance and 
obstinacy, to fight on, long after the period when, if they had known the 
rules of war, they ought to have considered themselves as completely defeated. 

We are now to turn for a time from war to its consequences, which pos- 
sess an interest of a nature different from the milit;^ events we have been 
det;iiling. The movements which had taken place since the king of Sardi- 
nia’s defeat, had struck terror into the government of Milan, and the arch- 
duke Ferdinand, by M'hom Austrian Lombardy was governed. But while 
Beaulieu did his best to cover the capital by force of arms, the measures re- 
sorted to by the government were rather of a devotional than warlike cha- 
racter. Processions were made, relics exposed, and rites resorted to, which 
the Catholic religion prescribes as an appeal to Heaven in great national ca- 
lamities. But the saints they invoked were deaf or impotent ; for the pas- 
sage of the bridge of Lodi, and Beaulieu’s subsequent retreat to Mantua, 
left no possibility of defending Milan. The archduke and his duchess imme- 
fliately left Milan, followed by a small retinue, and leaving only a moderate 
force in tlie citadel, which was not in a very defensible condition. Their 
carriages passed through a large crowd which filled the streets. As they 
moved slowly along, the royal jiair were observed to shed natural tears, at 
leaving the capital of these princely possessions of their house. The people 
observed a prolbiiiid silence, only broken by low whispers : they showed nei- 
ther joy nor sorrow at the event wliich was passing — idl thoughts were bent 
in anxious anticipation upon what was to happen next. 

When the archduke had departed, the restraint which his presence had 
imposed from habit and sentiment, as much as from fear of his authority, 
was of course removed, and many of the Milanese citizens began, with real 
or affected zeal for republicanism, to prepare themselves for the reception of 
the French. The three-coloured cockade was at first timidly assumed; but 
the example being shown, it seemed as if these emblems had fallen like snow 
into the caps and hats of the multitude. I'he imperial arms were removed 
from the public buildings, and a placard was put on the palace of the govern- 
ment with an inscription — " This hoqse is to be let — apply for the keys to 
" the French commissioner S^icetti.” The nobles hastened to lay aside their 
armorial bearings, their ser^'^ts' liveries, and other badges of aristocracy. 
Meantime the magistrates caused ''order tt» be maintained in the town, by 
regular patroles of the burgher guard. A deputation of the principal inha- 
bitants of^ Milan was sent to the victorious general with offers of full sub- 
mission, since there was no longer room for resistance, or for standing upon 
terms. 

On the 14tli of May, Buonaparte made his public entry into Milan, under 
a triumphal arcli prepared for the occasion, which he traversed, surrounded 
by his guards, and touk up his residence in the archiepiacopal palace. The 
bame evening a splendid entertainment was given, and the Tree of Liberty, 
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(of which the aristocrats observed, that it was a bare pole without either 
leaves or fruit, roots or branches^) was erected with great form in the prin- 
square. All this affectation of popular joy did not disarm the purpose 
of the French general, to make Milan contribute to the relief of his aray. 
lie imposed upon the place a requisition of twenty millions of livres, but 
offered to accept of goods of any sort in kind, and at a rateable valuation ; 
for it may be easily supposed that specie, the representative of value, must 
be scarce in a city circumstanced as Mihin was. The public funds of every 
description, even those dedicated to the support of hospitals, went into the 
French military chest ; the church-plate was seized as part of the requisi- 
tion ; and, when all this was done, the citizens were burthened with the 
charge of finding rations for fifteen thousand men daily, by which force the 
citadel, with its Austrian garrison, was instantly to be blockaded. 

While Lombardy suffered much, the neighbouring countries were not 
spared. You must be aware, that for more than a century Italy had been 
silently declining into that state of inactivity which succeeds great exertion, 
as a rapid and furious blaze sinks down into exhaustion and ashes. The 
keen judgment of Napoleon had seen, that the geographical shape of Italy, 
though presenting in many respects advantages for a great and commercial 
nation, offered this main impediment to its separate existence as one inde- 
pendent state, that its length being too great in proportion to its breadth, 
there was no point sufficiently central to preserve the due influence of a me- 
tropolis in relation to its extreme northern and southern provinces ; and 
that the inhabitants of Naples and Lombardy being locally so tar divided, 
and differing in climate, habits and the variety of temper which climate and 
habits produce, could hardly be united under the same government. From 
these causes Italy was, after the demolition of the great Itoman empire, early 
broken up into different subdivisions, which, more civilized than the rest of 
Europe at the time, attracted in various degrees the attention of mankind ; 
and at length, from the sacerdotzJ power of Rome, the wealth and extensive 
commerce of Venice and Genoii, the taste and splendour of Florence, and 
the ancient fame of the metropolis of the world, becsime of importance much 
over-proportioned to their actual extent of territory. But this time had 
passed away, and the Italian states, rich in remembrances, were now com- 
paritively poor in point of immediate consequence in the scale of nations. 

They retained their oligarchical or monarchical forms and constitutions, 
ns in the more vigorous state of their existence, but appeared to have lust 
their energies both for good and evil. Tlje projjd and jealous love which 
each ItaUun used to bear towards his own province was much abated ; the 
jealousy of the factions which divided most of their states, and induced the 
citizens to luizard their own death or exile in the most triffiiig jiarty quarrel, 
had subsided into that calm, selffsh indifference, which disregards jmblic in- 
terests of all kinds. They were ill governed, in so far as their rulers ne- 
glected all means of benetittiug the subjects or improving the cuuntry ; and 
they were thus far well governed, that, softened by the civilization of the 
times, and perhaps by a tacit sense of their own weakness, llicir rulers bad 
ceased, in a great measure, to exercise \iith severity the despotic powers 
witli which they were in many csises invested, though they continued to be 
the cause of petty vexations, to which the natives had become c<i11oub. 1 he 
Vatican slept like a volcano, which had exhausted its thunders ; and Ve- 
nice, the most jealous and cruel of oligarchies, was now shutting her wearied 
eyes, and closing her efirs, against informers and Bf>ies of state. The Italian 
states stood, therefore, like a brotherhood of old trees, decayed at ke^t and 
root, but still making some show of branches and leaves, until the hrench 
invasion rushed down, like the whirlwind which lays them prostrate. 

In the relations between France and Italy, it must be observed that two 
nl the most considerable of these states, Tuscany and Venice, were actually in 
league with the former country, having acknowledged the republic, and done 
nothing to deserve the chastisement oi her armies. Others might be termed 
niMitral, not having perhaps deemed themselves of conscience sufficient to 
take part in the quarrel of the coalesced powers against France. The pope 
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had given offence by the affair of Baaaeville, and the encouragement which 
his countenance afforded to the non-conforming clergy of France. But ex- 
cepting Naples and Austrian Lombardy, no state in Italy could be exactly 
Raid to be at open war with the new republic. Buonaparte was determined, 
however, that this should make no d^erence in his m^e of treating them. 

The first of these slumbering, potentates with whom he came in contact, 
was the duke of Parma. This petty sovereign, even before Buonaparte en- 
tered Milan, had defecated the victor's wrath ; and although neither an 
adherent of the coalition, nor at war with France, he found himself obliged 
to purchase an armistice by heavy sacrifices. He paid a tribute of two mil- 
lions of livres, besides furnishing horses and provisions to a larg^ amount, 
and agreeing to deliver up twenty of the finest paintings in his cabinet, to 
be chosen by the French general . 

The next of these sufferers was the duke of Modena. This prince was a 
man of moderate abilities ; his business was hoarding money, and his plea- 
sure consisted, in nailing up, with his own princely hands, the tapestry which 
ornamented churches on days of high* holiday ; from which he acquired the 
nick-name of the royal upholsterer. But his birth was illustrious as the 
descendant of that celebrated hero of £ste, the patron of Tasso and of 
Ariosto ; and his alliance was no less splendid, having married the sister of 
the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, and of Joseph II. : then his daughter was 
married to the archduke Ferdinand, the governor of Milan. Notwith- 
standing his double connexion with the imperial family, the principality of 
Modena was so small that he might have been passed over as scarce worthy 
of notice, but for the temptation of his treasures, in the works of art, as well 
as in specie. On the approach of a column of the French army to Modena, 
the duke fied from his capital, but sent his brother, the chevalier d'Este, 
to capitulate with Napoleon. 

It might have been urged in his favour, that he was no avowed partner in 
the coalition ; but Buonaparte took for granted his ^^oodwill towards his 
brother-in-law the emperor of Austria, and esteemed it a crime deserving 
atonement. Indeed it was one which had not been proved by any open ac- 
tion, but neither could it admit of being disproved. The duke was there- 
fore obliged to purchase the privilege of neutrality, and to expiate his sup- 
posed good inclination for the house of Austria. Five millions and a half of 
French livres, with large contributions in provisions and accoutrements, 
perhaps cost the duke of Modena more anxious thoughts than he had be- 
stowed on the misfortunes of his imperial relatives. 

To levy on obnoxious states or princes the means of paying or accommo- 
dating troops, would have been omy what has been practiseu by victors in 
all ages. But an exaction of a new kind was now for the first time imposed 
on these Italian princes. The duke of Modena, like the duke of Purma, 
was compelled to surrender twenty of his choicest pictures, to be selected at 
the choice of the French general, and the persons of taste with whom lie 
might advise. This is the first time that a demand of this nature had been 
made in modem times in a public and avowed manner, and we must pause | 
to consider the motives and justice of such a requisition. 

Hitherto, works of art had been considered as sacred, even during the ut- 
most extremities of war. They were judged to be the property, not so much 
of the nation or individuals who happened to possess them, as of the civilized 
world in general, who wer£ supposed to have a common interest in these 
productions, whi^, if exposed to become the ordinary spoils of war, could i 
hardly escape dama^ or destruction. To take a strong example of forbear- I 
anoe, Frederick of I^ssia was a passionate admirer of the fine arts, atid no 
scrupulous investigator of the rignts conferred by conquest, but rather dis- 
posed to stretch them to the uttermost. Y et when he obtained possessioii | 
of Dresden under circumstances of high irritation, Frederick respected the 
valuable gallery, cabinets, and museums of the capital of Saxony, and pre- 
served their contents inviolate, as a roecies of property which could not, and 
ought not, to fall within the rights of a conqueror. He considered the elec- 
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tor as only the keeper of the ^leiy ; and regarded the articles which it con- 
tained as belonffiog to the oiFilized world at large. 

There are persons who demand the cause of this distinction^ and require 
to know why works of art, the value of which is created solely by the opinion 
of those who pretend to understand tifkm, and is therefore to be regarded 
as merely imaginary, or, as it is call^ by lawyers, a mere pretium affeciionU, 
should be exenmted from that martial law which disposes at pleasure of the 
real property of the vanquished. But it might easily be shown in reply, that 
the respect due to genius of the highest order, attaches with a sort of reli- 
gious zeal to the objects of our admiration in the hne arts, and renders it a 
species of sacrilege to subject them to the chances of war. It has besides 
already been hinted, that these ch^'-‘d' ccuvre* being readily liable to damage, 
scarcely admitting of being repaired, and absolutely incapable of being re- 
placed, their existence is hazarded by rendering them the objects of removal, 
according to the fluctuation of victory. But it is surely sufficient to say, 
that wherever the process of civili^tion has introduced rules to qualify 
and soften the extremities of M-ar, these should be strictly adhered to. In 
the rudest ages of society, man avails himself of the right of the strongest 
ill the fullest extent. Tlie victor of th - Sandwich Islands devours his enemy 
— the North American Indian tortures him to death — almost all savagn 
tribes render their prisoners slaves, and sell them as such. As society ad- 
vances, these inhumanities fall out of practice ; and it is unnecessary to add, 
that, as the victorious general deserves honourable mention in history, who, 
by his clemency, relaxes in any respect the rigorous laws of conquest, so he 
must be censured in proportion, wnose conduct tends to retrograde towards 
the brutal violence of primitive hostility. Buonaparte cannot be exempted 
from this censure. He, as the willing agent of the Directory under whose 
commands he acted, had resolved to disregard the neutrality which had hi- 
therto been considered as attaching to the productions of the flne arts, and, 
for the first time, had determined to view them as the spoils of conquest. 
The motive is more easily ffiscovered than justifled. In the reign of terror 
and equality, the fine arts, with every thing connected with cultivated feel- 
ings, had been regarded as iriconsistent with the simplicity of the republican 
character ; and, See the successful fanatics of England, and the first enthu- 
siastic votaries of the Koran, the true Saus-culottes were disposed to esteem 
a taste which could not generally exist without a previous superior educa- 
tion, as something aristocratic, and alien from the imaginary standard of 
equity, to which it was their purpose to lower all the exertions of intellect, 
as well as the posesssion of property- Palaces were therefore destroyed, and 
monuments broken to pieces. But this brutal prejudice, with the other at- 
tempts of these frantic democrats to bring back the world to a state of bar- 
barism, equally in mural and in general reeling, was discarded at the fall of 
the Jacobin authority. Those who succeeded to the government, exerted 
themselves laudably in endeavouring rather to excite men's minds to a love 
of those studies and tastes, which are ever found to humanize and soften the 
general tone of society, and which teach hostile natioim that they have 
points of friendly union, even because they unite in admiring the same mas- 
ter pieces of art. A museum was formed at Paris, for the purpose of toI- 
lecting and exhibiting to public admiration paintings and statues, and what- 
ever was excellent in art, fur tlie amusement 5f the citizens,^ whose 
scene of pleasure hitherto had been a wild and illiregulated civic festival, to 
vary the usual exhibition of the procesaiqn of a train of victims moving 
towards the guillotine. The substitution of such a better object of 
attention was honourable, virtuous, and politic in itself, and speedily Iw the 
French people, partly from taste, partly from national vanity, to attach con- 
semience to the fine arts and their proauctions. 

Unfortunately there were no ordinary measures by which the French, as 
purchasers, exmld greatly augment the contents of their museum ; and 
unfortunately for other nations, and ultimately for themselves, they had tlic 
power and the will to increase their possessions of this kind, without re- 
search or expense, by means of the irresistible progress of their arms. ^ e 
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have no right to say that this peculiar species of spoliation originated with 
Buonaparte personally. He probably obeyed the orders of the directory ; 
and^ besides. Instances might no doubt be found, in the history of all lin. 
tions, of interesting articles of this nature having been transferred by the 
chance of war from one country to aiiother, as in cases of plunder of an or- 
dinary description, which, though seldom avowed or defended, are not the 
less occasionswy practised. But Napoleon was unquestionably the first and 
most active agent, who made such exactions a matter of course, and enforced 
them upon principle ; and that he was heartily engaged in this scheme of 
general plunder, is sufficiently proved from his expressions to the directory, 
upon transmitting those paintings which the duke of Modena, the first suf- 
ferer on this system, was compelled to surrender, and which were transferred 
to Paris as the legitimate spoils of war. 

But before copying the terms in which Napoleon announces the trans- 
mission of master-pieces of art to the national museum, it ought to be re- 
marked, that the celebrated Saint Jeftrome, by Correggio, which he men- 
tions with a sort of insulting triumph, wtis accounted so valuable, that the 
duke of Modena offered two millions of livres as the ransom of that picture 
alone. This large sum the French general acting on the principle which 
many in his situation were tempted to recognize, might have safely con- 
verted to his own use, under the certainty that the appropriation, indis- 
pensable as his services were to the government, would neither have been 
enquired into nor censured. But avarice cannot be the companion, far less 
the controller, of ambition. The feeling of the young victor were of a cha- 
racter too elevated to stoop to the acquisition of wealth ; nor was Lis career, 
at that or any other period, sullied by this particular and most degi*ading 
species of selfishness. When his officers would have persuaded him to ac- 
cept the money, as more useful for the army, ho replied, that the two mil- 
lions of livres would soon be spent, but the Correggio would remain an or- 
nament of the city of Paris for ages, and inspire the production of future 
master-pieces. 

In his dispatch to the directory, of 17th Floreal (6th of May), Napoleon 
desires to have some artists sent to him, who might collect the monuments 
of art ; which shows that the purpose of seizing upon them liad been already 
formed. In the letter which .accompanied the transmission of the pictures, 
he has these remarkable expressions : — You will receive tlie articles of tbc 
** suspension of arms which 1 have granted to the duke of Parma. I will 
** send you as soon as possible the finest pictures of Correggio, amongst 
others a Saint Jerome, which is said to be his master-piece. I must own 
" that the saint takes an unlucky time to visit Paris, but 1 hope you will 
grant him Uie honours of the museum." 

The same system was followed at Milan, where several of the most va- 
luable articles were taken from the Ambrosian collection. The articles were 
received in tha spirit with which they were transmitted. The most able 
critics were dispatched to assist the general in the selection of the monu- 
ments of the fine arts to be transferred to Paris, and the secretary-general 
of the Lyceum, confounding the possession of the productions of genius 
with the genius itself which created them, con^atulated his countrymen on 
the noble dispositions whicji the victors had evinced. 'Mt is no longer 
blood," said the orator, whicli the French soldier thirsts for. He desires 
** to lead no slaves in triumph behind his diariot — it is the glorious spoils 
of the arts and of industry with which he longs to decorate his victoriei^- 
he cherishes that devouring passion of great souls, the love of glory, and 
** the enthusiasm for high talents, to which the Greeks owed their astonish- 
Bccesses. It was the defence of their temples, their monuments, their 
statues, their great artists, that stimulated their valour. It was from such 
" motives they conquered at Salamis and at Marathon. It is thus that our 
armies advance, escorted by the love of arts, and followed by sweet peace, 
from Coni to Milan, and soon to proceed from thence to the proud basilic 
“ of St. Peter’s." The reasoning of the secretary of the Lyceum is lost 
amidst his eloquence ; but the speech, if it means any thing, signifies, that 
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the seizing^ on those admired productions placed the nation whicli acquired 
the forcible possession of them^ in the same condition as if she had produced 
the ^eat men by whom they were achieved just as the ancient Scythians 
believed they became inspired witj^ the talents and virtues of those hIioiii 
they murdered. Or, according to another interpretation, it may mean that 
the French, who fought to deprive other nations of their property, had as 
praiseworthy motives of action as the Greeks, who made war in defence of 
that which was their own. But however their conduct might be regarded bv 
themselves, it is very certain that they did by no means resemble those 
whose genius set the example of snch splendid success in the fine arts. On 
the contrary, the classical prototype of Buonaparte in this transaction, was 
the Roman consul Mummius, who violently plundered Greece of those tre 4 i- 
surcs of art, of which he himself and his countrymen were insensible to tlie 
real and proper value. 

It Is indeed little to the purgose, in a moral point of view, whether the 
motive for this species of rapine were or were not genuine love of the arts. 
The fingering connoisseur who secrets a gem, cannot plead in mitigation, 
that he stole it, not on account of the value of the stone, but for the excel- 
lence of the engraving; any more than the devotee who stole a bible couhl 
shelter herself under a religious motive. But, in truth, we do not believe 
that the French or their general were actuated on this occasion by the ge- 
nuine love of the arts. This taste leads men to entertain respect for the 
objects which it admires ; and feeling its genuine influence, a conqueror 
would decline to give an example of a species of rapine, which, depriving 
those dbjects of admiration of the protection with which the general senti- 
ment of civilized nations had hitherto invested them, must hold them iip« 
like other ordinary property, as a prey to the strongest soldier. Again, we 
cannot but be of opinion, that a genuine lover of the arts would have hesi- 
tated to tear those paintings from the churclies or palaces, for the decoration 
of which they had been expressly painted, and where they must always have 
been seen to the best effect, whether from the physical advantages of the 
light, size of apartment, and other suitable localities connected with their 
original situations, or from the moral feelings which connect the works them- 
selves with the ])lace for which they were primarily designed, and which 
they had occupied for ages. The destruction of these mental connexions, 
which gives so much additional effect to painting and statuary, merely to 
Ratify the selfish love of appropriation, is uke taking a gem out of the set- 
tii^, which in many cases may considerably diminish its value. 

We cannot, therefore, believe, that this system of spoliation was dictate<l 
by any sincere and manly love of the arts, though this was so much talked 
of in France at the time. It must, on the contrary, be ascribed to the art 
and ambition of the directory who ordered, and the general who obeyed ; 
both of whom, being sensible that the national vanity, would be flattered by 
this species of tribute, hastened to secure it an ample gratification. Buona- 
parte, in particular, was at least sufficiently aware, that, with however little 
purity of taste the Parisians might look upon these exquisite productions, 
they would be sufficiently alive to the recollection, that, being deemed by all 
civilized people the most admirable specimens in the world, the valour of 
the French armies, and the skill of their ujarivalled general, had sent th^ 
to adorn the metropolis of France ; hnd might hope, that once brought to the 
prime city of the great nation, such chif-aceAvres could not ^ain be subject 
to danger by transportation, but must remain there, fixed as household 
gods, for the admiration of posterity. So hoped,a8 we have ^en, the 
himself ; and doubtless with the proud anticipation, that in future aj^ the 
recollection of himself, and of his deeds, must be inseparably connected with 
the admiration which the museum, ordained and enriched by him, was cal- 
culated to produce. 
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LETTER 3{XIX. 


ProsectUion the campmign in Itnfy. — Tniurrcetion at Pavia. — Defeat ef 
the Awtriansat Borghetio. — Mantna blockaded, — Invaeum of the Venetian 
States, — The King ^ Kaples secedes from Austria,^Amkistiee purchased 
by the Pope, — Neutrality of Tuscanv violated^ and Leghorn occupied by 
the French , — Wurmscr succeeds Beaulieu. — Coj'sica re-united to France . — 
Battles of Areola, and success of the French, A, D, 1795. 

My last letter will have prepared you^ my dear son, as I think I may fairly 
presume, for anticiimting a succession of military achievements, between th.e 
Austrian and republican armies at this eventful crisis. The rubicon was passed, 
and Buonaparte well knew that, situated as he and his army now were, he 
had placed every thing at stake. It was manifest that he could only hope for 
success by the most strenuous perseverance in the career which he was now 
pursuing — he had gone too far to recede with any other prospect than that 
of utter ruin. Occupying Milan, and conqueror in so many battles, he might 
be justly considered as in absolute possession of Lombardy, while the broken 
forces of Beaulieu had been compelled to retreat under that sole remaining 
bulwark of the Austrian power, the strong fortress of Mantua, where they 
might await such support as should be detached to them through the Tyrol, 
but could undertake no offensive operations. To secure his position, the 
Austrian general had occupied the line formed by the Mincio, his left flank 
resting upon Mantua, his right upon Peschiera, a Venetian city and fortress, 
but of which he had taken possession, against the reclamation of the Vene- 
tian government, who were desirous of observing a neutrality between such 
powerful belli^rents, not perhaps altogether aware how far the victor, in so 
dreadful a strife, might be disposed to neglect the ^neral law of nations. 

The Austrian defence on the right w^as prolonged by the Logo di Guarda, 
a large lake out of which the Mineno flows, and whicn, running thirty-five 
miles northward into the mountains of the Tyrol, maintained uninterrupted 
Beaulieu's communication with Germany. 

Buonaparte in the mean time permitted his forces only the repose of four 
or five days, ere he again summoned them to active exertion. lie called on 
them to visit the capitol, there to re-establish (he ought to have said to carry 
away) the Statues of the great men of antiquity, and to change, or rather 
renovate, the destinies of the finest district of Europe. But while thus en- 
ga^d, he received orders from Paris respecting his farther proceedings 
Which must have served to cx)nvince him that a?/ his personal enemies, a..! 
who doubted and feiired him, were not to be found in the Austrian ranks. 

The directory themselves had begun to suroect the prudence of suffering 
the whole harvest of success which Italy afforded, to be reaped by the adven- 
turous and haughty character who had first thrust in the sickle. They per- 
haps felt alreacfy an instinctive distrast of the waxing influence, whiem was 
destined one day to overpower thdir own. « Under some such impression, they 
resolved to divide the army of Jtaly betwixt Buonaparte and Kellermann, 
directing the former generm to pass the Po, and advance southward on Rome 
and Naples, wi^h twenty thousand men ; while KeUermann, with the other 
moiety of the Italian army, should press the siege of Mantua, and make head 
agiunit*€he Austrians. 

Thih was ’taking Buonaparte's ‘\ictory out of his grasp ; and he resented 
the proposal accordingly, by transmitting his resignation, and declining to 
have any concern in the loss of his army, and the fruits of his conquests. 
He affirmed, that Kellermann, with an army reduced to twenty thousand 
men, could not face Beaulieu, but would be speedily driven out of Lombardy ; 
and that, in consequence, the army which advanced southward would be 
overwhelmed and destroyed One bad general, he said, was better than two 
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ffood ODOB. The directory must have perceived from such a reply, the firm and 
inflexible nature of the man they had made the leader of their armies, but 
they dared not, such was his reputation, proceed in the plan they had foi med 
for the diminution of his power: and perhaps, for the first time since the 
revolution, the executive government of France was compel!^ to^ve way 
to a successful general, and adopt his views instead of their own. The cum- 
paim was left to his sole mona^ment ; he obtained an ascendancy which he 
took admirable care not to relinquish, and it became the only task of the 
directory, so far as Italy was concerned, to study phrases for intimating their 
approbation of the young ^neral’s measures. 

Whatever were the ultimate designs of Buonaparte against Rome, he 
thought it prudent to suspend them until he should be free from all danger 
of the Austrians, by the final defeat of Beaulieu. For this object, he directed 
the divisions of his army towards the right bank of the Mincio, with a view 
of once more forcing Beaulieu's ^sition, after having taken precautions for 
blockading the citadel of Milan, where the Austrians still held out, and f(»r 
guarding Pavia and other points, which appeared necessary to secure his 
conquests. 

Napoleon himself fixed his head-quarters at Lodi, upon the 24th of May. 
But he was scarcely arrived there, when he received the alarming intelli- 
gence, that the city of Pavia, with all the surrounding districts, were in 
arms in his rear ; that the tocsin was ringing in every village, and that news 
were circulated that the prince of Cond(‘*s army, united with a strong Aus- 
trian force, had descended from the Tyrol into Italy. Some commotions 
had shown themselves in Milan, and the Austrian garrison there made de- 
monstrations towards favouring the insurrection in Pavia, where the insur- 
gents were completely successAl, and had made prisoners a French corps of 
three hundred men. 


Buonaparte represents these disturbances as effected by Austrian agents ; 
but he formerly assured us, that the Italians took little interest in tlie 
fate of their German masters. The truth is, that, having entered Itidy 
with the most flattering assurances of observing respect for public and pri- 
vate property, the French had disgusted the inhabitants, by exacting the 
contributions which they had imposed on the country with great severity. 
As Catholics, the Italians were also disgusted with the open indignities 
thrown on the places and objects of public worship, as well as on tlio per- 
sona and character of their priests. The nobles and the clergy naturally siiw 
their ruin in the success of the French ; and the lower classes joined them 
for the time, from dislike to foreigners, love of national independence, re- 
sentment of the exactions made, and the acts of sficrilege committed by the 
ultramontane invaders. About thirty thousand insurgents were in arms ; 
but having no regular forces on which to rest as a rallying point, they were 
ill calculated to endure the rapid assault of the disciplined rVench. 

Buonaparte, anxious to extinguish a flame so formidable, instantly return- 
ed from Lodi to Milan, at the head of a strong division, took order for the 
safety of the capital of Lombard v, and moved next moriiuig towards Pavia, 
the centre of the insurrection. ^Phe village of Beiiasco, wliich was defended 
against Lanses, was taken by storm, tlie inhabitants put to the sword, and 
toe place plundered and burnt. Napajeoa himself arrived before Pavia, 
blew the gates open with his cannon* dispersed with ease the half-arm^ ifi- 
surgents, and caused the leaders of the insurftjction to be put to death, for 
having attempted to defend the independence of their country. ^ He ^en 
seized on the persons of many inhabitants, and sent them to Paris as hos- 
tages for the subjection of their fellow-citizens. 

The French general publirfied a proclamation in the republican style, in 
which he reproaches the insurgents for presuming to use arms in deteiiee m 
their country, and menaces with fire and sword whatever individuals wioula 
In future prosecute the same daring course. He made his threat go^ s«me 
weeks afterwards, when a similar insurrection took place in those cUs ncu 
called the Imperial fiefs, and stifi latter, when an eflfort at resistance was at- 
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tempted in the town of Lugo. On both occasioiMi^ the leaders of the armed 
inhabitants were tried by a military comoiiMion, condemned^ and shot. On 
the last^ indeed^ to revenge the defeat sustained by a squaibron of French 
dragoonsy Lago was taken by storm, pillaged, burnt, and the men put to the 
Bwc^ ; while some credit seems to be taken iy Buonaparte in his dispatches, 
for the clemency of the French, which roared the women and children. 

It is impossible to read the account of these severities, without contrasting 
them with the opinions professed on other occasions, both by the republican and 
imperial governments of France. The first of these exclaimed as at an un- 
heard of cruelty, when the duke of Brunswick, in his celebrated proclama- 
tion, threatened to treat as a brigand every Frenchman, not being a soldier, 
whom he should find under arms, and to destroy such villages as should offer 
resistance to the invading army. The French at that time considered with 
justice, that, if there is one duty more holy than another, it is that which 
calls on men to defend their native country against invasion. Napoleon, 
being emperor, was of the same opinion in the years 1813 and 1814, when the 
aUies entered the French territories, and when, in various prodamations, he 
called on the inhabitants to rise against the invaders with the implements of 
their ordinary labour when they had no better arms, and ** to shoot a fo- 

reiser as they would a wolf.* It would be difficult to reconcile these invi- 
vitations with the cruel vengeance taken on the town of Lago, for observing 
a line of conduct which, in similar circumstances, Buonaparte so keenly and 
earnestly recommended to those whom fortune made his own subi^ts. 

The brief insurrection of Pavia suppressed by these severities, Buona- 
parte once more turned his thoughts to the strong position of the Austrians, 
with the purpose of reducing Beaulieu to a more decided state of disability, 
before he executed the threatened vengeance of the republic on the Sovereign 
Pontiff. For this purpose he advanced to Brescia, and manoeuvred in such a 
manner as induced Beaulieu, whom repeated surprises of the same kind had 
not put upon his guard, to l^lieve, that either the French general intended 
to attempt the passage of the Mincio at the small but strong town of Pes- 
chiera, wnere that river issues from the Lago di Guarda, or else that, marcli- 
ing northward along the eastern bank, he designed to come round the head 
of the lake, and thus turn the right of the Austrian position. While Beau- 
lieu disposed his forces as expecting an attack on the right of liis line, 
Buonaparte, with his usual celerity, proposed to attack him on the centre, 
at Borghetto, a town situated on the Mincio, and commanding a bridge over 
it, about ten miles lower than Peschiera. 

On the 30th of May, the French general attacked, with superior force, 
and repulsed across the Mincio, an Austrian corps who endeavoured to cover 
the town. The fumtives endeavoured to demolish the bridge, and did break 
down one of its arroes. But the French, rushing forward with impetuosity, 
under cover of a hea^ fire upon the retreating Austrians, repaired the 
broken arch so as to efii^t a passage, and the Mmcio, passed as the Po and 
the Adda had been before, ceased m its turn to be a protection to the army 
drawn up behind it. 

Beaulieu, who had his head-quarters at Valeg||^o, a villa^ nearly opposite 
to Borghetto, hastened to retreat, and evacuating Peschiera, marchro his 
dismayed foi^s behind the Adi^, leavipg five hundred prisoners, with other 
trophies of victory, in the hands of the French. Buonaparte had designed 
that^his day of euc^ss should lhave been still more decisive ; for he medi- 
tated an attack upon Peschiera at the moment when the passage at Bor- 
ghetto was accomplished ; but ere Augereau, to whom this manceuvre was 
committed^ had time to approach Peschiera, it was evacuated by the Aus- 
trihn^ who^ were in full retreat by Castel Nuovo, protected by their cavalry. 

Tlli#^efb df the Austrian line, cut off from the centre by the passage of 
the Ircnch, had been stationed at Puzzuolo, lower on the Mincio. When 
Sebottendorf, who commanded the imperil troops stationed on the left 
bank, heard the cannonade, he immediately ascended the river, to assist his 
Gommand^-in-chief to repel the French, or to take them in flank if it 
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was already croBsed. The retreat of Beaulieu made both purposes impossi- 
ble ; and yet this inarch of Sebottendorf had almost proouced a result of 
greater consequence than would have been the most complete victory. 

The French dividon which first grossed the Mincio, had passed through 
Valeggio without halting, in ^rsuit of Beaulieu, by whom the village h^ 
been just before abandoned. Buonaparte with a small retinue rem^ed in 
the place ; and Massena's division were still on the right bank of the Mincio, 
preparing their dinner. At this moment the advanced -guard of Sebotten* 
dorr, consisting of hulans and hussars, pushed into the village of Valeggio. 
There was but barely time to cry to arms ; and, shuttii^ the gates of the inn, 
to employ the general's small escort in its defence, while Buonaparte, escap- 
ing by the jwden, mounted his horse, and galloped toward's Massena's di- 
vision. The solders threw aside their cookery, and marched instantly 
against Sebottendorf, who with much difficulty, and not without loss, ef- 
fected a retreat in the same direction as liis commander-in-chief Beaulieu. 
This personal risk induced Buonaparte, to form what he called the corps of 
guides, veterans of ten yeara service at least, who were perpetually near his 
person, and, like the Triarii of the Romans, were employed only when the 
most desperate efforts of courage were necessary. Bessieres, afterwards 
duke of Istria, and mareschal of France, was placed at the head of this chosen 
body, which gave rise to the formation of the celebrated imperial guards of 
N^oleon. 

The passage of the Mincio obliged the Austrians to retire within the fron- 
tier of the Tyrol ; and they might have been considered as completely ex- 
pelled from Italy, had not Mantua and the citadel of Milan still continued 
to display the Imperial banners. The castle of Milan was a place of no ex- 
traormnary strength, the surrender of which might be calculated on so soon 
as the general fate of war had declared itself against the present possessors. 
But Mantua was by nature one of those almost impregnable fortresses, 
which may long, relying on its own resources, defy any compulsion but that 
of famine. 

The town and fortress of Mantua are situated on a species of island, five 
or six leagues square, called the Seraglio, produced by three lakes, which com- 
municate with, or rather are formed by the Mincio. This island has access 
to the land by five causeways, the most important of which was in 1796, de- 
fended by a regular citadel, <^led, from tne vicinity of a ducal palace. La 
Favorita. Another was defended by an entrenched camp extending between 
the fortress and the lake. The third was protected by a hornwork. ^ The 
remaining two causeways were only defended by gates and drawbridges. 
Mantua, Tow in situation, and surrounded by water, in a warm climate, is 
naturally unhealthy ; but the air wm likely to be stiU more destructive to 
a besieging army, (which necessarily lay in many respects more exposed to 
the elements, and were besides in greater numbers, and less habituated to 
the air of the place,^ than to a garrison who had been seasoned to it, and 
were well accommoaated within the fortress. -ui i. u 

To surprise a place so strong by a coup-de-main was impossible, though 
Buonaparte represents his solmers as murmuring that such a desperate feat 
was not attempted. But he blockaded Mantua with a large forw, and pr^ 
ceeded to take such other measures tp improite his success, as might pave the 
way to future victories. The garrison was numerous, amountingf to 
twelve to fourteen thousand men ^ and the deticiencies of the fortincwions, 
which the Austrians had neglected in over security, were made up for by 
the natural strength of the ^ace. Yet of the five causeways, Buonapi^ 
made himaftlf master of four ; and thus the enemy lost possession of all be- 
yond the walls of the town and citadel, and had only the means of attaining 
the main land through the citadel of La Favorita. Lines of circumva^ion 
were formed, and Serrurier was left in blockade of the fortrew, whiM the 
possession of four of the accesses enabled him to accomphsh with a ooay oi 
men inferior to the garrison. «.*».*«* 

To complete the blockade, it was necessary to come to some arrangement 
with the ancient republic of Venice. With this venerable government «a- 
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}>oleon had the power of working his own pleasure ; for although the state 
might have raised a considerable army to assist the Austrians^ to whom its 
senate^ or aristocratic government^ certainly bore good-will, yet, having been 
in amity with the French republic, they ^eemed the step too hazardous, and 
vainly trusting that their neutrality would be respected, they saw the Aus- 
trian power completely broken for the time, betore they took any active 
measures either to stand in their defence, or to deprecate the. wrath of the 
victor. But when the line of the Mincio was forced, and Buonaparte occu- 
pied the Venetian territory on the left bank, it was time to seek by conces- 
sions that deference to the rights of an independent country, which the once 
haughty aristocracy of Venice had lost a favourable opportunity of support- 
ing by force. 

There was one circumstance which rendered their cause unfavourable. 
Louis XVlll. under the title of a private person, the comte de Lisle, had re- 
ceived the hospitality of the republic, an4iwas permitted to remain at Ve- 
rona, living in strict seclusion. The permission to entertain this distinguish- 
ed exile, the Venetian government had almost mendicated from the ]^ench 
revolutionary rulers, in a manner which we would term mean, were it not 
for the goodness of the intention, which leads us to regard the conduct of 
the ancient mistress of the Adriatic with pity rather than contempt. But 
when the screen of the Austrian force no lunger existed, between the invad- 
ing armies of France and the Venetian territories — when the final subjuga- 
tion of the north of Italy was resolved on — the directory peremptorily de- 
manded, and the senate of Venice were obliged to grant, an order, removing 
the comte de Lisle from the boundaries of the republic. 

The illustrious exile protested against this breach of hospitality, and de- 
manded, before parting, that his name, which had been placed on the golden 
book of tlie republic, would be erased, and that the armour presented by 
Henry IV. to Venice, should be restored to his descendant. Both demands 
were evaded, as might have been expected in the circumstances, and the fu- 
ture monarch of France left Verona on the Slst of April 1796, for the army 
of the prince of Conde, in whose ranks he proposed to place himself, without 
the purpose of assumii^ any command, but only that of fighting as a volun- 
teer in the character of the first gentleman of France. Other less distin- 
guished emigrants, to the number of several hundreds, who had found an 
asylum in Italy, were, by the successes at Lodi and Borghetto, compeUcd 
to fly to other countries. 

Buonaparte, immediately after the battle of Borghetto, and the passage 
of the Mincio, occupied the town of Verona, and did not to intimate to 
its magistrates, that if the Pretender, as he termed him, to the throne of 
France, had not left Verona before his arrival, he would have burnt to the 
ground a town whi^, acknowledging him as king of France, assumed, in do- 
ing so, the air of being itself the capital of that republic. This mvht, no 
doubt, sound gaUant in Paris ; but Buonaparte knew well that Louis of 
France was not received in the Venetian territory as the successor to his 
brother's throne, but only with the hospitality due to an unfortunate prince, 
who, suiting his claim and title to his situation, was content to shelter his 
head, as a private man might have done, from tiie evils which seemed to 
pursue him. • , 

The neutrality of Venice, was, however, for the time admitted, though 
not eSWrely from respect for ihe law of nations ; for Buonaparte is at some 
pains for not having seized without ceremony on the terri- 

tories Mll^spesounes of that republic, lalthough a neutral power as far as her 
ntmsilfe esesrrions ooold preserve neutrality. He contented himself for the 
time Htth oecttpying Verona, and other dependencies of Venice upon the 
line of 4iie Adige. ** You are too weak,'* he said to the proveditore Fesca- 
relll, ** 'to jvetend to enforce neutrality with a few hundred Bdavonians on 
two BUfCh nationa as France and Austria. The Austrians have not re- 
spected your territory where it suited their purpose, and 1 must, in re- 
mltal, occupy such part as faiUs within the hne of the Adige/* 

But be oonmered that the Venetian territories to tiie westward diould in 
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policy be allowed to retain the character of neutral ground^ which the ffovern. 
ment,aB that of Venice was emphatically caUed, would not, for Uieir own sak^ 
permit them to lose ; whUe otherwise, if occupied by the French as conauer" 
or^ these timid neutrals might u^ any reverse have resumed the character 
of fierce opponents. And, at all events, in order to secura a territory as a 
conquest, which, if respected as neutral, would secure itself, there would have 
been a necessity for dividing the French forces, which it was Buonaparte's 
wish to concentrate. From interested motives, therefore, if not from respect 
to justice, Buonaparte deferred seizing the territory of Venice when within 
his grasp, conscious that the total defeat of the Austrians in Italy would 
when acconiplished, leave the prey as attainable, and more defenceless than 
ever.^ Having disposed his army in its position, and prepared some of its 
divisions for the service which they were to perform as moa/eable columns, 
he returned to Milan to reap the harvest of his successes. 

The first of these consisted in Ae defection of the king of Naples from the 
cause of Austria, to which, from family connexion, he had yet remained at- 
tached, though of late with less deep devotion. His cavalry hatl behaved better 
during the engagement on the Mincio, than has been of late the custom, with 
Neapolitan troops, and had suffered accordingly, ^fhe king, discouraged with 
the loss, solicited an armistice, which he easily obt;iined ; for his dominions 
being situated at the lower extremity of Italy, and his force extending to sixty 
thousand men at least, it was of im])ortance to secure the neutrality of a 
power who might be dangerous, and who was not, as matters stood, uiulcr 
the immediate control of the French. A Neapolitan ambassador was sent to 
Paris to conclude a final peace ; in the mean while, the soldiers of the king 
of the two Sicilies were withdrawn from the army of Beaulieu, and returned 
to their own country. The dispositions of the court of Naples continued, 
nevertheless, to vacillate, as opportunity of advantage, joined with the hatred 
of the queen, (sister of Marie Antoinette) or the fear of the French military 
superiority, seemed to predominate. 

The storm now thickened r<»und the devoted head of the pope. Ferrara 
and Bologna, the territories of which belonged to the holy see, were occupied 
by the French troops. In the latter place, four hundred of the papal trot»|is 
were made prisoners, with a cardinal who acted as their ofiioer. The latter 
was dismissed on his parole, but when summoned to return to the French 
head-quarters, his eminence declined to obey, and amused the republican 
officers a good deal by alleging that the pope had dispensed with his engage- 
ment. Afterwards, however, there were officers of no mean rank in the 
F rench service, who could contrive to extricate themselves from the engage- 
ment of a parole, without troubling the pope for his interference on the oc- 
casion. Influenced by the approaching danger, the court of Rome sent 
Azara, the Spanish miiiister, with full powers to treat for an armistice. It 
vras a remarkable part of Buonaparte's character, that he knew as well when 
to forbear as when to strike. Rome, it was true, was an enemy whom France, 
or at least its present rulers, both hated and despised, but the moment was 
then inopportune for the prosecution of their resentment. To have detached 
a sufficient force in that direction, would have weakened the French army 
in the north of Italy, where fresh bodies ctf German troops were already 
arriving, and might have been attendTed with great ultimate risk, since there 
was a possibility that the English might have transported to Italy the forces 
which they were al^ut to withdraw front Corsica, amountiiw to six thousand 
mem But though these considerations recommended to Napoleon a n^o- 
tiation with the pope, his holiness was compelled to purchase the armistice 
at a severe rate. Twenty-one millions of francs, in a^ual specie, with large 
contributions in forage and military stores, the cession of Ancona, Bologna, 
nud Ferrara, not forgetting one hundred of the finest pictures, statues,^ and 
similar objects of art, to be selected according to the choice of the committee 
of artists who attended the French army, were the price of a respite which 
Was not of long duration. It was particularly stip^ated, with republican 
^ostentation, that the busts of the elder and younger Brutus were to be among 
the number of ceded articles ; and it was in this manner that Buonaparle 
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inade fpood his TBunt^ of establishing in the Roman capital the statues of the 
illustrious and classical dead. 

The archduke of Tuscany was next to underm the republican discipline. 
It is true, that prince had given no ofFeifce to the French republic ; on the 
contrary^ he had claims of merit with them^ from having been the very first 
power in Europe who acknowled^^ them as a legal government^ and having 
ever since been ip strict amity with them. It seemed also^ that while justice 
required he should be spared, the interest of the French themselves aid not 
oppose the condusion. His country could have no influence on the fate of 
the impending war, being situated on the western side of the Appenines. 
In these circumstances, to hfW seized on his museum, however tempting, or 
made requisitions on his terrnOries, would have appeared unjust towards the 
earliest ally of the French republic ; so Buonaparte contented himself with 
seizing on tlie grand duke’s sea-port of Lieghom, confiscating the English 
goods which his sulnects had imported, afld entirely ruining the once flou- 
rishing commerce of the dukedom. It was a principal object with the French 
to seize the British merchant vessels, who, confiding in the respect due to 
a neutral power, were lying in great niimbers in the harbour ; but the English 
merchantmen had such early intelligence as enabled them to set sail for Cor- 
sica, although a very great quantity of valuable goods fell into the poBsessiou 
of the French. 

While the French general was thus violating the neutrality of the grand 
duke, occupying by surprise his valuable sea- port, and destroying the com- 
merce of his state, the unhappy prince was compelled to receive him at Flo- 
rence, with all the respect due to a valued fnend, and profess the utmost 
obligation to him for his lenity, while Manfredini, the Tuscan minister, en- 
deavoured to throw a veil of decency over the transactions at Lieghorn, by 
allowing that the English were more masters in that port than was the grand 
duke himself. Buonaparte disdained to have recourse to any paltry apolo- 
gies. “ The French flag,” he said, has been insulted in Leghorn : — you are 
** not strong enough to cause it to be respected. The directory has com- 

manded me to occupy the place.”* ShoiiJy after, Buonaparte, during an 
entertainment given to him by the ^and duke at Florence, received intelli- 
gence that the citadel of Milan had at length surrendered. He rubbed his 
hands with self-C/ongratulation, and turning to the grand duke observed, ^'tliat 
'' the emperor, his brother, had now lost his last possession in Lombardy.” 

When we read of the exactions and indignities to which the strong reduce 
the weak, it is impossible not to remember the simile of Napoleon himself, 
who compared the alliance of France and an inferior state, to a giant em- 
bracing a dwarf. The poor dwarf,” he added, may probably be suffocated 

in the arms of his friend ; but the g^ant does not mean it, and cannot help 

it.” While Buonaparte made truce with several of the old states in Italy, 
or rather adjourned their destruction in consideration of larce contributions, 
he was far from losing sight of the main object of the l^ench directory, 
which was to cause the a<yacent governments to be revolutionized and new 
modelled on a republican form, corresponding to that of the great nation 
herself. This B<meme was, in every respect, an exceedingly artful one. lii 
every state which the French viight overrun or c^mquer, there must occur, 
as we have already repeatedly noticed,* men fltted to- form the members of 
revolutiipary government, and who, from their previous situation and habits, 
must necessarily be found eager to da so. Such men are sure to be supported 
by the rabble of large towns, who are attracted by the prospect of plunder, 
and by^ the splendid promises of liberty, whicli they always understand ^is 
promisiiw the equalization of property. Thus provided with materials for 
their edince, the bayonets of the Frencdi army were of strength' sufficient to 
prevent the task from being interrupted, and the French republic had soon 
to greet sister states, under the government of men who hehi their offices by 
the pleasura of France, and who were obliged, therefore, to comply with all 
her requisitions, however unreasonable.' 

Having noticed the effect of Buonaparte’s short but brilliant campaign on 
other states, we must observe the effects which his victories produced on 
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Austria herself. These were entirely consistent with her national character 
The same tardiness which has loiiff made the ^vernment of Austria sloiv iri 
availing themselves of advantageous circumstances, caitticms in their plans, 
and unwilling to adopt, or indecsdito study to comprehend, a new system of 
tactics, even after having repeatedly experienced its terrible efficacies, is 
combined with the better qualities of firm determination, resolute endurance, 
and unquenchable spirit. The Austrian slowness and obstinacy, v/faich have 
sometimes threatened them with ruin, have, on tlie other hand, often-been 
compensated by their firm perseverance and courage in adversity. Upon the 
present occasion Austria showed ample demonstration <tf the v^ious quali- 
ties we have ascribed to her. The rapid and successive victories of Buona- 
parte, appeared to her onlv the rash flight of ah eaglet, whose juvenile auda- 
city had over-estimated the stren^h of his pinion. The imperial council 
resolved to sustain their diminished force in Italy, with such reinforcements 
as might enable them to re-aasuiAe the complete superiority over the Freucli, 
though at the risk of weakening their armies on the Rhine. Fortune in that 
quarter, though of a various complexion, had been on the whole more advan- 
tageous to the Austrians than elsewhere, and seemed to authorize the do- 
taching considerable re-inforcements from the eastern frontier, on which they 
had been partially victorious, to Italy, where, since Buonaparte had descended 
fi-om the Alps, tney had been uniformly unfortunate. 

^ Beaulieu, aged and unlucky, was no longer considered as a fit opponent to 
bis inventive, young, and active adversary. He was os full of displeasure, it 
is said, a^inst tlie aulic council, fur the as<^ciates whom they had assigned 
him, as they could be with him for his bad success. He was re-called, there- 
fore, in that species of disgrace which misfortune never fails to infer, and 
the command of his remaining forces, now drawn back and secured witliin 
the passes of the Tyrol, was provisionally assigned to the veteran Melas. 
Meanwhile Wurmser, accounted one of the best of the Austrian generals, 
was ordered to place himself at the head of thirty thousand men, from the 
imperiiil forces on the Rhine, and, traversing the Tyrol, and collecting what 
recruits he could in that warlike district, to assume the command of the 
Austrian army, which, expelled from Italy, now lay upon its frontiers, and 
might be supposed eager to resume their national supremacy in the fertile 
climates out of which they had been so lately driven. 

Aware of tbe storm wdiich was gathering, Buonaparte made every possible 
eflbrt to carry Mantua before the arriwil of the formidable Austrian army, 
whose first operation w'ould doubtless be to raise the siege of that important 
place. A scheme to take the city and castle by surprise, by a detacliment 
which should pass to the seraglio, or islet on a hich Mantua is situated, by 
night and in boats, having totally failed, Buonaparte was compelled to open 
trenches, and proceed as by regular siege. The Austrian general. Canto 
dairies, when summoned to surrender it, replied that his orders were to de- 
fend the place to the last extremity. Napoleon, on his side, ass. mbled all 
the battering ordnance which could be collected from the walls of the neigh- 
bouring cities and fortresses, and the attiick and defence commenced in tho 
most vigorous manner on both sides ; the French making every effort to re- 
duce the city before Wurmser should open big campaign, the governor deter- 
mined to protract his resistance, if possible, until he was relieved by the ad- 
vance of that general. But although red-hot 4>alls were expended in profu- 
sion, and several desperate and bloody assaults and sallies took nlaee, many 
more battles were to ne fought, and much more blood expended, before Buo- 
naparte was fated to succeed in this important object. 

The plan which the directory had adopted for the campaign of 1706, was 
of a gigantic character, and menaced Austria, their most powerful enemy 
npon the continent, with nothing short of total destruction. It was worthy 
of the genius of ^arnot, by whom it w^as foiTned, and of Napoleon and M^>“ 
reau, by whom it^had been revised and ^proved. Under sanction of this 
general plan, Buonaparte regulated the Italian campaign in which he had 
proved so sucx^ssful ; and it had been schemed, that to allow Austria no 
breathing space. Moreau, with the army of tlie Sanibre and Meuse, should , 
Vox. in: 2 U 
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press forward on the eastern frontier of Germany, supported on the left by 
Jourdan, at the head of the army of the Rliine, and that both ^nerals should 
continue to advance, until Moreau should be in a position to communicate 
with Buonaparte through the Tyrol. Whtfn this junction of the whole forces 
of France, in the centre of the Austrian dominions was accomplished, it was 
Carnot's ultimate plan that they should advance upon Vienna, and dictate 
peace to the emperor under the walls of his own capitaL 

W this great project, the part intrusted to Buonaparte was completely 
executed, and for some time the fortune of war seemed equally auspicious 
to France upon the Rhine as in Italy. Moreau and Jourdan crossed that 
great national boundary at Neuwied and Kehl, and moved eastward through 
Germany, forming a connected front of more than sixty leagues in breadth^ 
until Moreau had actually crossed the river Leek, and was mmost touching 
with his right flank the passes of the Tyrol, through which he was, according 
to the plan of the campaign, to have commJnicated with Buonaparte. 

During this advance of two hostile armies, amounting each to seventy-five 
thousand men, which filled all Germany with consternation, the Austrian 
leader Warlensleben, was driven from uosition to position by Jourdan, while 
the archduke Charles was equally unable to maintain his ground before Moreau. 
The imperial generals were reduced to this extremity by the loss of the army, 
consisting of from thirty to thirty-five thousand men, who had been detached 
under Wurmser, to support the remains of Beaulieu's forces ; and re-instate 
the Austrian affairs in Italy, and who were now on their march through the 
l^^ol for that purpose. But the archduke was an excellent and enterprising 
officer, and at this important period he saved the empire of Austria by a bold 
and decided manoeuvre. Leaving a large part of nis army to make head 
against Moreau, or at least to keep him in check, the archduke moved to 
the right with the rest, so as to form a junction with Wartensleben, and 
overwhelm Jourdan with a local superiority of numbers, being the very prin- 
ciple on which the French themselves achieved so many victories. J ouraan was 
totally defeated, and compelled to make a hasty and (lisorderly retreat, which 
was rendered disastrous by the insurrection of the German peasantry around 
his fugitive army. Moreau, also unable to maintain himself in the heart of 
Germany, when Jourdan, with the army which covered his left flank, was de- 
feated, was likewise under the necessity of retiring, but conducted his retro- 

f rade movement with such dexterity, that his retreat through the Black 
'orest, where the Austrians hoped to cut him off, has been edways judged 
worthy to be compared to a great victory. Such were the proceedings on 
the Rhine, and in the interior of Germany, which must be kept in view as 
influencing, at first, by the expected success of Moreau and Jourdan, and 
afterwards by their actual failure, the movements of the Italian army. 

As the divisions of Wurmser's amiy began to arrive on the Tyrolese dis- 
trict of Trent, where the Austrian general had fixed his head quarters, Buo- 
naparte became urgent, either that re-inforcements should be dispatched to 
him from France, or that the armies on the Rhine should make such a move- 
ment in advance towards the point where they might co-operate with him, 
as had been agreed upon at arranging the original plan of the campaign. 
But he obtained no succours : and though the campaign on the Rhine com- 
menced, as we have seen, in the month bf June, yet that period was too late 
to afford any diversion in favofir of Napoleon, VYurmser and his whole re-in- 
forcaments being already either by *tuat time arrived, or on the point of 
arriving, at the place where they were to commence operations against the 
French army of Italy. 

The thunder-cloud which had been so long blackening on the mountains 
«f the Tyrol, seemed now about to discharge its fury. Wurmser, having 
under his commam^erhaps eighty thousand men, was about to mandi from 
Trent against the French, whose forces, amounting to scarce half so mai^, 
were partly engaged in the siege of Mantua, and partly dispersed in the 
towns wd villages on the Adige and Chiese, forjcovering the division of 
Serruiier, which carried on the siege. The Austrian veteran, confident in 
^is numbers, was only anxious so to regulate his advance^ as to derive the 
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most condueive conaequencee from the victory which lie doubted not to ob- 
tain* With an imprudence which the misfortunes of Beaulieu ought to have 
warned him against^ he endeavoured to occupy with the divisions of his army 
so large an extent of country, as ivndered it very difficult for them to main- 
tain their communications with each other. This was particularly the case 
with his right wing under Quasdonowich, the prince of Reuss, and general 
Ocskay, who were detached down the valley of the river Chiese, with orders 
to direct their march on Brescia. This division was destined to occupy 
Brescia, and cut off the retreat of the French in the direction of Milan. The 
left wing of Wurmser's army under Melas, was to descend the Adige by both 
banks at once, and manoeuvre on Verona, while the centre, commanded by 
the Austrian field-marshal in person, was to march southward by the left 
bank of the Lago dr Guarda, take possession of Peschiera, which the French 
occupied, and descending the Mincio, relieve the siege of Mantua. There 
was this rascal error in tlie Austrian plan, that, by sending Quasdonovich’s 
division by the valley of Chiese, Wurmser phtced the broad lake of Guarda, 
occupied by a French flotilla, between his right wing and the rest of his 
army, and of course made it impossible for the centre and left to support 
Quasdonowich’s, or even to have intelligence of his motions or his fate. 

The active invention of Buonaparte, sure as he was to be seconded by the 
zeal and rapidity of the French army, speedily devised the means to draw 
advantage from this dislociition of the Austrian forces, lie resolved not to 
await the arrival of Wurmser and Melas, but, concentrating his whole 
strength, to march into the valley of Chiese, and avail himself of the lowil 
superiority thus obtained, to attack and ovcj‘|u)wer the Austrian division left 
under Quasdonowich, who was advancing on Brescia, down the eastern side 
of the lake. For this purpose, one great sacrifice was necessary. I’lic plan 
inevitably involved the raising of the siege of Mantua. Napoleon did not 
hesitate to relinquish this great object at whatever loss, as it was his uniioriti 
system to sacriuce all secondary views, and to incur all lesser hazards, to 
secure what ho considered as the main object of the campaign. Serrurier, 
who commanded the blockading army, was hastily ordered to destroy as 
much as possible of the cannon and stores, which had been collected with so 
much pains for the prosecution of the siege. An hundred guns were aban- 
doned in the trenches, and Wurmser, on arriving at Mantua, found that 
Buonaparte had retired with a precipitation resembling that of fear. 

On the night of the 31st of July this operation took place ; and, leaving 
the division of Augereau at Borghetto, and that of Massena at Peschmra, to 
protect, while it was possible, the line of the Mincio, Buonajiarte rushed, at 
the head of an army whidi his combinations had rendered sui>crior, unoii the 
right wing of the Austrians, which had already directed its niaixh to ^oiiato, 
near the bottom of the Lago di Guarda, in order to approach the Mincio 
and resume its communication with Wurmser. But Buonaparte, pl^cd by 
the celerity of his movements between the two hostile armies 
division of the Austrian right at Salo, upon the li^e, and “"^ther at l^iiato. 
At the same time Augereau and Massena, leaving just enoug o 
their posts of Borghetto and Peschiera to main^n a respectable defence 
against Wurmser, made a forced mardi to JJrescia, which itaalf 

another division of the Austrian right wing. But that 
insulated, and conceiving that the whole i rench army was rp9 i 

them from different poi^s. wae already in full retr^t 

from whidi it bad a^nced with the e:roectation wereT^^ft 

flank, and destroying hi. retreat upon Mi&n. w-hiio M<ia- 

to accelerate their flight, and prevent their again making , , . . 

sena mid Augereau %pid\y counter-marching, retted to 
Mincio to siwpoit their respei tive rear-guards, which they had left at JJor 
ghetto and I^schiera, on tlie line of that 4 . 1 .™ *<, halt unon 

They received intelligence, however, which induced 
this counter-march. Both rear-guards had been compelled to 
the line of the Mincio, of wl.icli river llie Aiiatrians . 

Tlic rear-guard of Alaasena^ liiidcr general 1 igeun, had fidlcii » 
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ordcTj BO aa to occu|^ Lionato ; that of Augereaii fled with precipitation and 
confusion, abd failed to nifike a stand at Casti^lione, which was occupied bj: 
Austrians who intrenctied themselves there. Valette, the general wno eon^ 
xnanded this bodjr, was deprived of his eommission in the preserice of his 
troops for mtebehaviour; an example which the gallantry of the French ge- 
nerals rendered extremely infrequent in their service- Wurmser became 
now seriously anxious about the fate of liis right wing, and determined to 
force a communication with QunsdonovricK tit all risks. But he could only 
attain the valley of the Chiese, and the right bank of the Lago di Guards, 
by breaking a passage through the divisions of Mtisscna and Augereau. On 
tile 3rd of August, at break of day, two divisions of Austrians, wJio had 
crossed the Mincio in pursuit of Pigeon and Valette, now directed them- 
selves, with the most determined resolution, on the French troi»ps, in order 
to clear the way between the commander-in-chief and his right wing. 

The late rear-guanl of Afassenn which, •‘by his counter-march, had now 
become his advanced guiird, was defeated, and Lonato, the place which they 
ocxsupied, was taken Ijy the Atistrraii8> with the French artillery, and the 
general officer who commanded them. But tlie Austrian general, thus far 
successful, fell into the great error of extending his line too much towards 
the right, in order, doubtless, if possible, to turn the French petition on the 
left flunk, thereby the sooner to open a camniiiriication with his own troops 
on the right bank of tlic Lago di Guarda, to force which had been his prin- 
cipal object in the attack : hut in thus manoeuvring he weakened his centre, 
an error of which AJassena instantly availed himself. He formed two strong 
columns under Augereau, with which he redeemed the victory, by breaking 
tlirough and dividing the Austrian line, and retaking Lonato at the point of 
the bayonet. The manoeuvre is indeed a sim]de one, and the same by which, 
ten years afterwards, Buonaparte gained the battle of Austerlitz ; but it re- 
quires the utmost promptitude and pi^esence of mind, to seize the exact mo- 
ment for executing such a daring measure to advantage. If it is but partially 
successful, and the enemy retains steadiness, it is very perilous ; since the 
attacking column, instcaci of flanking the broken divisions of the opposite 
hue, may be itself flanked by decided officers and determined troops, and 
tlius experience the disaster which it was their object to occasion to the 
enemy. On the present occasion, the attack on the centre completely suc- 
ceeded. The Austrians finding their line cut asunder, and their flanks 
pressed by the victorious columns of the French, fell into total disorder. 
Some, who were farthest to the right pushed foi'ward, in hopes to unite them- 
selves to QuasdoT>owjch, and what they might find remaining of the original 
right wing ; but these were attacked in front by general Soret, who had been 
active in defeating Quasdonowich upon the 30th of July, and were at thq 
same time pursued by another detachment of the French, which had broken 
through tlieir centre. 

Such was the fate of the Austrian right at the battle of Lonato, while 
that of the left was no less unfavourable. They were attacked by Augereau 
with the utmost bravery, and driven from Castiglione, of which they had 
become masters by the bad cxinduct of Valette. Augereau achieved this im- 
portant result at the price of mqny brave men's lives ; but it was always re- 
inembered as an essential service by Buonaparte, who afterwards, when such 
dimities came in use, bestowed* on Augereau the title of duke of Castiglione. 
A&erdhcir defeat, there can be nothiu^ imagined more confused or calami- 
tonli than the condition of the Austi^n divisions, wlio, having attacked, 
without resting on each other, found themselves opposed and unally over- 
whelmed by an enemy wlio appeared to possess ubiquity, simply from his ac- 
tivity and pow'er of CMimbining his forces. 

A remarkable instance of their lamentable state of disorder and confusion, 
resembling in its c^onseqiiences more than one example of the same sort, oc- 
curred at Lonato. It might, with any briskness of intelligence, or firmness 
of resolution, hai'C proved a decisive advantage to their arms ; it was, in 
its result, a humUiating illustration, how coiiinletely the succentsion of bad 
fortune broken the spirit of the Austrian soldiers. You can hardly have 
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forifotten the incident at the battle of Millesimoj when an Austrian column 
which had been led astrayj re-took, aa if it were by chanco^ the important 
village of Dego ; or the more recent instance, when a body of Beaulieu's 
advanced-guard, alike unwittingly, Jiad nearly made Buonaparte prisoner in 
, his quarters. The present danger arose from the same cause, the confusion 
and want of combination of the enemy ; and now, as in the former perilous 
occurrences, the very same circumstances which brought on the danger 
served to ward it off. * 

A Imdy of four or five thousand Austrians, partly composed of those who 
had been cut off at the battle of Lonato, partly of stragglers from Quasdo- 
nowicb, received information from the peasantry, that the Fren^ troops, 
liaving departed in every direction to improve their success, had only left 
a garrison of twelve hundred men in the town of Lonato. The commander 
of the division resolved instantly to take possession of the town, and thus 
to open his m^ch to the Mincio,^o join Wurmser. Now, it happened that 
Buonaparte himself, coming from Castiglione with only his staff for protec- 
tion, had just entered Lonato. He was surprised when an Austrian officer 
WHS brought before him blindfolded, as is the custom on such occasions, who 
summoned the French commandant of Lonato to surrender to a superior 
force of Austrians, who, he stated, were already forming columns of attack 
to carry the place by irresistible force of numbers. Buonaparte, witli admi- 
rable jLiresence of mind, collected his numerous staff around him, caused the 
officer s eyes to be unbandaged, that he might see in whose presence he stood, 
and upbraided him with the insolence of w'hich he had been guilty, in bring- 
ing a summons of surrender to the French commander-in-chief in the midclJo 
of his Brm^\ The credulous officer, recognizing the presence of Buonaparte, 
and believing it impossible that he could be there without at least a strong 
division of his army, stammered out an apoloe^, and returned to persuade 
his dispirited commander to surrender himself, and the four thousand men 
and upwards whom he commanded, to the comparatively small force which 
occupied Lonato. They grounded their arms accordingly, to one fourth of 
their number, and missed an inviting and easy opportunity of carrying Buo« 
naparte prisoner to Wurmser's head-quarters. 

The Austrian general himself, whose splendid army was thus destroyed in 
detail, had been hitherto employed in revictualling Mantua, and throwing in 
supplies of every kind ; besides which, a large poi-tion of liis army had been 
detached in the vain pursuit of Serruricr, and the troops lately engaged in 
the siege, who had retreated towards Marcaria. When Wurmscr learned 
the disasters of his right wing, and the destruction of the troops dispatched 
to form a communication witli it, he sent to re-call the division which we have 
mentioned, and advanced against the French position between Lonato and 
L'astiglione, with an army still numerous, notwithstanding the reverses which 
it had sustained. But Buonaparte had not left the interval unimproved. Ho 
had re-called Semirier from Marcaria, to assail the left wing and the^ flank of 
tlie Austrian field-marshal. The opening of Sermrier's fire was a signal for 
a general attack on all points of tVarmser's line. He was defeated, and 
nearly made prisoner ; and it was not till after suffering great losses in the 
retreat and pursuit, that he gained with difficulty Trent and Itoveredo, the 
positions adjacent to the Tyrol, froin«which hb had so lately siillied with sucl^ 
confidence of victory. He. had lost perhaps pne half of his fine army, and 
the only consolation which remained wqs, that he had thrown supplies into 
i'll© fortress of Mantua. His troops also no longer had the masculine confi- 
dence which is necessary to success in war- They were no longer proud of 
themselves and of their commanders ; and those, especially, who had sustain^ 
so many losses under Beaulieu, could hardly be brought to their duty, in 
circumstances where it seemed that destiny itself was fighting against them. 

The Austrians are supposed to have lost nearly forty thousand men in 
these disastrous battles. The French must have at least suffered the loss of 
one fourth of the number, though Buonaparte confesses only to seven 
thousand men ; and their armv» desperately fatigued by so many marches, 
sudi constant fighting, and t£c hardships of a campaign, where even the. 
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general for aeven days never laid aside his clothes^ or took any regular re- 
pose, required some time to recover their physic^ strength. Meantime, 
Napoleon resumed his position before Mantua ; but the want of battering 
cannon, and the commencement of the unhealthy heats of autumn, amid 
lakes and inundations, besides the greaz chance of a second attack on the 
part of Wurmser, induced him to limit his measures to a simple blockade, 
which, however, was so strict as to retain the garrison within the walls of the 
place, and cut them off even from the islet called the seraglio. 

The events of this hurried campaign tlirew light on the feelings of the 
different states of Italy. Lombardy in general remained ^iet, and the citi- 
zens of Milan seemed so well affected to the French, that Buonaparte, after 
the victory of Castiglione, returned them his thanks in the name of the re- 
public. But at Pavia, and elsewhere, a very opposite disposition was evinced ; 
and at Ferrara, the cardinal Mattel, archbishop of that town, made some 
])rogress in exciting an insurrection. His apology, when introduced to Buo- 
naparte's presence to answer for his conduct, consisted in uttering the single 
word, Peccavi I and Napoleon, soothed by his submission, imposed no pu- 
nishment on him for his offence, but, on the contrary, used his mediation in 
some negotiations with the court of Rome. Yet though the bishop of Fer- 
rara overawed and despised, was permitted to escape, the conduct of his 
superior, the pope, who had shown vacillation in his pu^oses of submission, 
when he heard of the temporary raising of the siege of Mantua, was care- 
fully noted and remembered for animadversion, when a suitable moment 
sliould occur. 

Nothing is more remarkable, during these campaigns, than the inflexibility 
of Austria, which, reduced to the extremity of distress by the advance of 
Moreau and Jourdan into her territories, stood nevertheless on the defen- 
sive at every point, and by extraordinary exertions again recruited W urmser 
with fresh troops, to the amount of twenty thousand men ; which re-inforce- 
ment enabled that general, though under no more propitious star, again to 
resume the offensive, by ^vancing from the 'Pyrol. Wurmser, with less 
confidence than before, noped now to relievo the siege of Mantua a second 
time, and at a less desperate cost, by moving from Trent towards Mantua, 
through the defiles formed by the river Brenta. This niaiiceuvre he pro- 
posed to execute with thirty thousand men, while he left twenty thousand, 
under general Davidowich, in a strong position at or near Rovereda, for the 
purpose of covering the Tyrol ; an invasion of which district, on the part of 
the French, must have ^ded much to the general panic which already 
astounded Germany, from the apprehended advance of Moreau and Jourdan 
from the banks of the Rhine. 

Buonaparte penetrated the design of the veteran general, and suffered him 
without disturbance to march towards Bassano upon the Brenta, in order to 
occupy the line of operations on which he intended to manoeuvre, with the 
secret intention that he would himself assume the offensive, and overwhelm 
Davidowich as soon as the distance betwixt them precluded a communication 
betwixt that general and Wurmser. He left general Kilmaine, an officer of 
Irish extraction in whom he reposed confidence, with about three thousand 
men, to cover the siege of Mantua, by posting himself under the walls of 
Verona, while, concentrating a allrong b^y of forces, Napoleon marched upon 
the town of Roveredo, situated in the valley of the Adige, and having in its 
rear the strong position of Cailiano. ^ The town is situated on the high road 
to Trent, and Davidowich lay there* with twenty-five thousand Austrians, 
intended to protect the Tyrol, while Wurmser moved down the Brenta, 
which runs in the same direction with the Adige, but at about thirty miles 
distance, so that no communication for mutual support could take place be- 
tween Wurmser and his lieutenant-general. It was upon Davidowich that 
Buonaparte first meant to pour his thunder. 

The battle of Roveredo, fought u^n the fourth of September, was one of 
that great funeral's splendid days. Before he could approach the town, one 
of his divisions had to force the strongly entrenclied c^amp of Mori, where 
the enemy made a desperate defence^ Another attacked the Austrians on 
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the opposite bank of the Adi^, (for the action took place on both sides of 
the river) until the enemy at length retreated, still fighting desperately. 
Napoleon sent his orders to general Dubois, to char^ with the first regiment 
of hussars — ^he did so, and broke the enemy, but fell mortally wounded with 
three balls. I die, he EUid^ for the republic— bring me out tidings that 

the victory is certain.” 

The retreating enemy were driven through the town of Roveredo, with- 
out having it in thefir power to make a stand. The extreme strength of the 
position of Calliano seemed to afibrd them rallying ground. The Adige is 
there bordered by precipitous mountains ; approaching so near its course, as 
only to leave a pass of torty toises breadth between the river and the pr^i- 
pice, which opening was defended by a village, a castle, and a strong uefen'- 
sive wall resting upon the rock, all well garnished with artillery. 

The French, in their enthusiasm of victory, could not be stopped even by 
these obstacles. Eight pieces of light artillery were brought forward, under 
cover of which the infantry charged and carried this strong position ; so 
little dc natural advantages avail when the minds of the assailants are in- 
fiiienced with an opinion that they are irresistible, and those of the defenders 
fire depressed by a uniform and uninterrupted course of defeat. Six or 
seven thousand prisoners, and fifteen pieces of cannon captured, were th e 
fruits of this splendid victory ; and Mnssena the next morning took pos- 
session of Trent in the Tyrol, so long the strong-hold where Wurmser had 
maintained his head-quarters. 

The wrecks of Davidowich'a army fled deeper into the Tyrol, and took up 
their position at La visa, a small village on a river of a similar name, about 
three leagues to the northward of Trent, and situated in the principal road 
which communicates with Brixen and Jiispruck. Buonaparte instantly pur- 
sued them with a division of his army, commanded by Vaubois, and passed 
tlie Lavisa with his cavalry, while the enemy were amused with an assault 
on the bridge. Thus he drove them from their position, which, being the 
entrance of one of the chief defiles of the Tyrol, it was of iniiMirtanco to 
secure, and it was occupied accordingly by Vaubois, with his victorious 
division. 

Buonaparte, in consequence of his present condition, became desirous to 
conciliate the martial inhabitants of the Tyrol, and published a proclamation, 
in which he exhorted them to lay down their arms, and return to their homes ; 
assuring them of protection against military violence, and labouring to con- 
vince them, that they had themselves no interest in the war, which he waged 
a^inst the emperor and his government, but not against his subjects. That 
his conduct might appear to be of a piece with his reasoning, Napoleon issued 
an edict, disuniting the principality of Trent from the Gernian empire, and 
annexing it in point of sovereignty to the French republic, while he intrusted, 
or seemed to intrust, the inhabitants themselves, with the power of admi- 
nistering their own laws and government. 

Bounties which depended on the gift of an armed enemy, appearetl very 
suspicious to the Tyrolese, who were aware that in fact the^ order of a 
French officer would be more effectual law, whenever that nation had the 
power, than that of any administrator of civil affairs whom they might them- 
selves be permitted to choose- As for the pAjclamation, the French general 
might as well have wasted his eloquence on tlje rocks of the country. The 
Tyrol^ one of the earliest possessions of, the house of Austria, been uni- 
formly governed by those princes with strict respect to the privileges of the 
inhabitants, who were possessed already of complete person^ freedom. Se- 
cured in all the immunities which were necessary for their comfort, thc^ 
sagacious peasants saw nothing to expect from the hand of a stranger genera, 
excepting wliat Buonaparte himself has termed, those vexations necessarily 
annexed to a country which becomes the seat of war, and which, in more 
full detail, inedude whatever the avarice of the general, the necessities cn 
the soldiers, not to mention the more violent outrage of marauders and 
plunderers, iifay choose to exact from the inhabitants. But, besides tnu 
pnident calculation of consequences, the Tyrolese fdt the generous spirit 
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of national independence^ and resolved that their mountains should nut be 
dishonoured by the march of an armed enemy, if the unerring rifle-guns of 
their children were able to protect their native soil from such indignity. 
Every mode of resistance was prepared ; and it was then that those ]>ileB of 
locks, stones, and trunks of trees, were collected on the ^’eiige of the precipices 
which line the valley of the Inn, and other passes of the Tyrol, but which 
remained in grim repose till relied down, to the utter aiinihiJiition of the 
French and Bavarian invades in 18011), under the directions of the valiant 
Hoffer and his companions in arms. 

More successful with the sword than the pen, Buonaparte had no sooner 
«lisposed of Davidowich and his army, than he began his oi>erations against 
W urmser himself, who had by this time learned the total defeat of his sub- 
ordinate division, and that the French were possessed of Trent. The Aus- 
trian field-marshal immediately conceived that the French general, in conse- 
quence of his successes, would be dispos^ to leave Italy behind^ and ad- 
vance to Inspruck, in order to communicate with the armies of Moreau and 
J-ourdan, which were now on the full advance into Germany. Instead, 
therefore, of renouncing his own scheme of relieving M.'intua, Wurmser 
thought the time favourable for carrying it into execution ; and in place of 
falling back with his army on Friuli, and thus keeping open his communica- 
tion with Vienna, ho committed the great error of involving himself still 
deeper in the Italian passes to the southward, by an attempt, with a dimi- 
nished force, to execute a purpose, which he bad been unable to accomplish 
when his army was double the strength of t|ie French. With this ill-chosen 
^an, he detached Mezaros w'ith a division of his forces, to manceuvre on 
Verona, where, ns wo liave seen, Buonajiarte had stationed Kilmaine, to 
cover the siege, or rather the blockade, of Mantua. Mezaros departed ac- 
cordingly, and leaving Wurmser at Bassano on the Brenta, marched south- 
westward towards the collateral valley of the Adige, and attacked Kilmaine, 
who, by drawing his men under cover of the fortifications of Verona, made 
a resolute defence. The Austrian general, finding it impossible to c<irry 
the place by a coup-de-main, was meditating to cross the Adige, wlren he was 
rc-called by the most urgent commands to rejoin Wurmser with all possible 
dispatch. 

As soon as Buonaparte learned this new separation of Wurmser from a 
large division of bis army, he anticipated the possibility of defeating the 
field-marshal himself, driving him from his position at Bassano, and of con- 
sequence, cutting off at his leisure the division of Mezaros, whicli, had ad- 
vanced so far to the southward as efiectually to compromise its safety. To 
execute this plan required the utmost rapidity of movement ; for, should 
Wurmser learn that Buonaparte was advancing towards Bassano, in time to 
re-call Mezaros, he might present a front too numerous to be attacked with 
hope of success. There are twenty leagues, distance betwixt Trent and Bas- 
sano, and that ground w'as to be traversed by means of very difficult roads, 
in the sjpace of tw'o days at farthest. But it w'as in such circumstances that 
the genius of Napoleon triumphed, through tlie enthusiastic power which he 
possessed over the soldiery, and by which he could urge them to the most 
incredible exertions. He left Trent on the 6th of September at break of 
day, and reached, in the courle of the evening, Borgo di Val Lugano, a 
moi^ of ten French leagues^ A similar forced marcli of five leagues and 
upwards, brought him up with Wurmspr's advanced-guard, which was strohgly 
posted at Primolano. 

The effect. of the surprise, and the impetuosity of the French attack, sur- 
qiounted all the advantages of position. 7'he Austrian double lines were 

E enetrated by a char^ of three French columns — ^the cavalry occupied the 
igh road, and cut off the enemy's retreat on Bassano— in a word, W urmser 's 
van-guard was totally destroy^, and more than four thouaatid men laid 
down their arms. From Primolauio the French, lUslodging whatever enemies 
they encountered, advanced to Cismone, a village, where a river of the 
same name unites with the Brenta.' There they h^ted, exhausted w'ith fa- 
tigue ; and on that evening no sentinel in the army endured more priyathnu; 
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than Nnpoleon himaelf, who took up hie quartera for the niffht without either 
staff-officers or bapam, and was Klad to accept a share of a private soldier's 
ration of bread, of which the poor fellow lived to remind hu general when 
he was become emperoF. t 

Cismone is only^atout four leagues from Bassano, and Wurmser heard 
with alarm^ that the French leader^ whom he conceiv^ to be already deeply 
enga^d in the Tyrolese passes^ had destroyed his van-guard, and wm mena- 
cing his own position. It was under this alarm that he diraatched expresses 
as wready mentioned, to re-call Mezaros and his division. But it was too late • 
for that general was under the walls of Verona, nigh fifteen leagues from 
Wurmser s position, on the night of the 7th of September, when l£e French 
army was at Cismone, within a third part of that distance. The utmost ex- 
ertions of Mezaros could only bring his division as far as Montebello, upon 
the 8th of September, when the battle of Bassano seemed to decide the mto 
of his unfortunate commander-iif-chief. 

This victory was as decisive as any which Buonaparte had hitherto ob- 
tained. The village of Salagna was first carried by main force ; and then 
the French ariny, continuing to descend the defiles of the Brenta, attacked 
Wurmser’s main body, which still lay under his own command in the town 
of Bassano. Aiigereau penetrated into the town upon the right, Massena 
u^n the left. They bore down all opposition, and seized the cannon by 
which the bridge was defended, in spite of the efforts of the Austrian grena- 
diers, charged with the duty of protecting Wurmser and his staff, who were 
now in absolute flight. The field-marshal himself, with the military chest 
of his army, nearly fell into the hands of the French ; and though he escfiped 
for the time, it was after an almost general dispersion of his troops. Six 
thousand Austrians surrendered to Buonaparte ; Quasdonowich, witli tliree 
or four thousand men, effected a retreat to the north-east, and gained Friuli ; 
while Wurmser himself, finding it impossible to escape otherwise, fled to 
Vicenza in the opposite direction, and there united the scattered forces 
which still followed him, with the division of Mezjiros. When this junction 
was accomplished, the aged marshal had still the command of about sixteen 
thousand men, out of sixty thoustind, with whom he had, scarce a week 
before, commenced the campaign. The materisd part of his army, guns, 

iost — ^liis retreat upon the hereditary states 
of Austria was entirely cut off — the flower of his army was destroyed — cou- 
rage and confidence were gone — there seemed no remedy but that he sliould 
lay down his arms to the youthful conqueror, by whose forces lie was now 
surrounded on all sides, without, as it appeared, any possibility of extricating 
himself. But fate itself seemed to take some tardy comjiassion on this ve- 
nerable and gallant veteran; and not only adjourned his final fall, but even 
granted him leave to gather some brief-dated laurels, as the priests of old 
were wont to garland their victims before the final sacrifice. 

Surrounded by dangers, and cut off from any other retreat, Wurmser 
formed the gallant determination to throw himself and his remaining forces 
into Mantua ; and share the fate of the beleaguered fortress which he had 
vainly striven to relieve. But to execute this purpose it was necessary to 
cross the Adige, nor was it easy to say how this was^ to be accomplished. 
Verona, one point of passage, was defended by Kilmaine, who had already 
repulsed Mezaros. L^nago, where there was a bridge, was also garrisoned 
by the French ; and "H^rmser had lost his bridge of pontoons at the battle 
of Bassano. At the village of Albarado, however, tliere was an established 
ferry, totally insufficient lor passing over so considerable a force with the 
necessary dispatch, but which Wurmser used for the^ purpose of sending 
ftcrosa two squgdrons of cavalry, in order to reconnoitre the blocki^e^ of 
Mantua, and the facUities which might present themselves for accomplishing 
a retreat on that fortress. This precaution proved for the time the salvation 
of Wurmser, and what remain^ of hU army. j - 4 . 

Fortune, which has such influence on warlike affiurs, had so ordered it, 
that Kilmidift, apprehending that W^urmser would attempt to foiw a passage 
at Verona, and ^sirous to improve bis means of resistance against so great 
VoL, HI. 2 X 
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a fdrce^ had sent orders that the gntrison of four hundred mett who guarded 
the bHdge at Lc^na^ dionld Join him at Verona^ and that an equal number 
should be detached from the blockade of Mantua^ to supply their place on 
the Lower Adi^. The former part of his command bad imn Obeyed^ and 
the karrfson ox Legnago were on their march for Verona. But the relief 
whi(£ was designed to occupy their post^ thoui^ on their way to Legn^o, 
had not yet arrived. The Austrian cavalry^ who had '^passed over at Alba- 
rado^ encountering this body on its march from the vicinity of Mantua, at- 
tacked them with spirit, and sabred a good many. The commander of the 
French battalion, confounded at this appearance, concluded that the whole 
Austrian army had j^ned the right bank of the Adige, and that he should 
necessatily be cut off if he prosecuted his march to Legnago. * Thus the pas- 
sage at that place was left altogether undefended ; and Wurmser, apprized 
of this unhoped for chance of escape, occimied the village, and took posses- 
sion of the bridge. ^ 

Buonaparte, in the mean time, having moved from Bassano to Areola in 
pursuit of the defeated enemy, leameef at the latter place that Wurmser 
still lingered at Legnago, perhaps to grant his troops some indispensable re- 
pose, perhaps to watch whether it might be even yet possible to give the slip 
to the Frebch divisions by which he was surrounded, and, by a rapid maren 
back upon Padua, to regain his communication with the Austrian territo- 
ries, instead of inclosing himself in Mantua. Buonaparte hastened to avail 
himself of these moments of indecision. Augereau was ordered ,to march 
upon Legnago by the road from Padua, so as to cut off any possibility of 
Wurmser’s retreat in that direction ; whilst Massena's division was thrown 
Across the Adige, by a ferry at Ronco, to strengthen general Kilmaine, who 
had already occupied the line of a smidl river called the Molinella, wliich 
intersects the cotintry between Legnago and Mantua. If this position could 
be made good, it was concluded that the Austrian general, unable to reach 
Mantua, or to biaintain himself at Legnago, must even yet surrender himself 
and his army. 

On the 19th of September, Wurmser began his march. He was first op- 
posed at Corea, where Murat and Pigeon had united their forces. But 
Wurmser made his dispositions, and attacked with a fury which swept out 
of the wRy both the cavalry and the infantry of the enemy, and obtained pos- 
session of the village. In the heat of the skirmish, and just when the 
French were giving way, Buonaparte himself entered Corea, with the pur- 
pose of personally superintending the dispositions made for intercepting the 
retreftt of Wurmser, when, but for the speed of his horse, he had nearly 
fallen as a prisoner into the hands of the genoal whose destruction he was 
labouring to Insure. Wurmser arrived on the spot a few minutes after- 
wards, and mve orders for a pursuit in every direction ; commanding, how- 
ever, that the French general should, if possible, be taken alive — a conjunc- 
tion of Circumstancea worthy of remark, since it authorized the Austrian 
general for the moment to pronounce on the fate of him, who before and 
after, was the master of his destiny. 

^ Having again missed this great prize, Wurmser continued liis march all 
night, and turning aside from the great road, where thb blockading army 
liad taken measures to intercut him. Be surprised a small bridge over the 
Molinella, at a village called VUla Impenta, by which he eluded encountering 
the forces of Kilmaine. A body of French horse, sent to impede his pro- 
gress, was cut to pieces by the Austrian cavalTy. *On the 14th, Wurmser 
obtained a similar success at 'Castei-Dui, whei^ his euirfiMers destroy^ a 
body of French iniantry ; and having now forced himself into a Communi- 
cation wHh Mantua, he encamped between the suburb of Saint George and 
the citadel, add endeavoured to keep open the communicatioii with the 
country, for this purpbse of obtaining a supply of foi'age and provisions. 
But it was not Buonaparte's intention tn leave him nndhttuihed In so oom- 
inodious' a position. Having received the surrender of an Austrian corps 
which was left in Porto Legnago, and gleaned up such bther remnants of 
Wurmser's army as could not accompany their general in his rapid nuunA^le 
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Mantua, he 4wce more to force his .ray Into the islet of the Sera, 

riio, upon which Mwtua w built, and confine tfie besi^d within the wrfN 
of their (»n^m On the ISth, after a verr severe and bloody action the 
French obtamed ojMsession of the ^burb of Saint Georse and th« cU.hLI 
termed La FayoE)ts, and a lonw series of severe sallies anS^attacks took 
whi^, although g^n^y fou^t by the Austrians, generally^ded tefc; 
d^yantam, so tbat^hey were finaUy again blockaded wiUiin the w^s of 
the city and castle. ui 

The woes of war now ajjp^d among them in a different and even more 
hideous form thm when inflicted with the sword alone. When Wuimw 
threw himself mtoM^tua, the garrison might amount to twenty-six thoT 
r* “* for advanced, there were Uttle above half t e 

numher fit for s^ice. There were nearly nine thousand sick in the hospi- 
t^s,--infoctioue diMasei^ nrivatiMs of every kind, and the unhealthy air of 
the Ues a^ ma^es with whictothey were surrounded^ had cut off^ho re- 
mainder. The ^nch had lost great numbers; but the conquerors 
“P ‘b«' victories, and forget the price at which they had bVen 

It was a pvoud vaunt, and a cure in itself for many losses, that the minis- 
ter of war had a right to make the following speech to the directory, at the 
foraial introduction of Marmont^ then aid-de>cainp of Buonaparte, and com- 
missioned to pre^nt on his part the colours and standards taken from tho 
of a sin^rle campaiffn,” he truly said, ‘MtHly had 
been entirely conquered^tliree larire armies had been entirely destroyed— 
more than fifty stand of colours had been taken by the victors— forty 
thousand Austrians had laid down their arms— and, what was not the least 
surpnsinff part of the whole, tlieso deeds had been accornjdisbcd by an ar- 
my of only thirty thousand Frenchmen, commanded by a ^neral scarce 
“ twenty-six years old.” ^ e 

It was about this peri<^ that the re-union of Corsica with Franco took 
ulace. Buonaparte contributed to this change in the politicid relations of 
his native country indirectly, in part by the liij^h pride which his country- 
men must have originally tmcen in his splendid career ; and be did so mtire 
immediately, by seizing the tow n and port of Leghorn, and assisting those 
Corsicans, who had been exiled by the Kiiglisli party, to return to their na- 
tive island. lie intimated the event to the directory, and stated Uiat he 
had ^pointed Geiitili, the principal partisan of the French, to govern tJio 
island provisionally ; .and that the commissioner Salicctti was to set sail for 
the purpose of making other necessary arrangements. 7’he communiiuition 
IS col^y made, nor does Buonaparte’s love of his birtJi-place induce him to 
expatiate upon its importance, although the directory afterwards made tlie 
^^^u^Bition of that islwd a ^eat theme of exultation. But his destinies had 
him to too high an elevation to permit his distinguisliing the obscure 
islet which he had arisen from originally. 

Indeed Buonaparte's situation, however brilliant, was at the Stamn time 
criti^, and required his undivided thoughts. Alaiitiia still held out, and 
w^ likely to do so. Wurmser had caused about tliree-fourths of the horses 
to his c>avalry to be killed and salted for the use of the garrison, 
and thus made a large addition, sucli «8 it was, to the provisions of the ]dac4t. 
■tils character for cx>ura^e and determination* was completely established ; 
and being now engaged in defending fortress by ordini^ rules of art, 
which lie perfectly understood, he was in no danger of being over-reaclied 
^d out manoeuvred by the new system of tactics, which occasioned Jiis mis- 
fortunes in the open field. 

therefore, the last pledge of Austria's dominions in Italy was con- 
nded to such safe custody, the emperor and his ministers were efigcrly en- 
giigedrin makii^ a new effort to recover their Italian territories. I'he de.- 
teat of Jourdan, and the retreat of Moreau before the archduke ( "harles, had 
given Imperialists some breathing time, and enabled them, by extensive 
^ warlike province of Illyria, as well as draughts from the army 
of tl 4 ^ Bmae, to take the field with a new army, for the recovery of the 
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JtaJJaD proYSDceSj and the relief of Mantua. By order of tbe A^c-council« 
firo armies were assembled on the Italian frontier; one at FnuIL which 
was partly oomposed of that portion of the army of WurmBer, which cut 
off from tLe mam body at the oattle of Basaano, had effected, under Quae- 
donowich, a retreat in that direction ; the other waa to be formed on the Ty- 
rol. They were to o^rate in conjunction, and both wOte placed 'under the 
command of mareechal Alvinzi, an officer of high reputation, which was then 
thought merited. Thus for the fourth time, Buonaparte was to contest the 
same objects on the same ground, with new forces belonging to the same ene- 
my. He had, indeed, himself, received from France re-^inforcements to the 
number of twelve battalions, from those troops which had been formerly em- 
ployed in La Vendde. The army, in general, since victory had placed the 
resources of the rich countiy which they occimied at the command of their 
leader, had been well supplied with clothes, food, and provisions, and were 
devotedly attached to the chief who had conducted them from starving on 
the barren Alps into this land of plenty, and had directed their military efforts 
with such skill, that they could scarce ever be said to have failed of success 
in whatever thej undertook under his direction. Napoleon had also on his 
side the good wi^es, if not of the Italians in general, of a considerable party, 
especially in Lombardy, and friends and enemies were alike impressea with 
belief in his predestined success. During the former attempts of ^yurmser, 
a contrary opinion had prevailed, and the news that the Austrians were in 
motion, had given birth to insurrections against the French in many places 
and to the publication of sentiments unfavourable to them almost every- 
where. But now, when all predicted the certain success of Napoleon, the 
friends of Austria remained quiet, and the numerous party who desire in 
such cases to keep on the winning side, added weight to the actual friends of 
France, by expressing their opinions in her favour. It seems, however, that 
Victory, as if displeased that mortals should presume to calculate the motives 
of so fickle a deity, was, on this occasion, disposed to be more coy than for- 
merly even to her greatest favourite, and to oblige him to toil harder than 
he had done even when the odds were more against him. 

Davidowich commanded the body of the Austrians which was in the Ty- 
rol, and which included the fine militia of that martial province. There was 
little difficulty in prevailing on them to advance into Italy, convinced as they 
were that there was small security for their national independence while the 
French remained in possession of Lombardy. Buonaparte, on the other hand, 
had placed Vaubois in the passes upon the river Lavisi, above Trent, to cover 
that new possession of the French republic, and check the advance of Da- 
vidowich. It was the plan of Alvinzi to descend from Friuli, and approach 
Vicenza, to which place he expected Davidowich might penetrate by a corres- 
ponding movement down the Adige. Having thus brought his united army 
into activity, his design was to advance on Mantua, the constant object of 
bloody contention. He commenced his march in the beginning of October, 

1 796. 

As soon as Buonaparte heard that Alvinzi was in motion, he sent orders 
to Vaubois to attach Davidowich, and to Massena to advance to Bassano 
upon the Brenta, and to make head against the Austrian commander-in- 
cnief. Both measures failed in effect. * vaubois indeed made his attack, but 
so unsuccessfully, that after two days fighting lie was compelled to retreat 
before the Austrians, to evacuate tlib city of Trent, and to retreat upon Gal- 
liano, alrea^ mentioned as a very strong position, in the previous account of 
the battle ox Roveredo A great part of his opponents being Tyrolese, and 
'admirably calculated for mountain warfare, th^ forced Vaubois from a situ- 
ation whid was almost impregnable ; and their army, descending the Adige 
upon the right bank, appeared W manoeuvre with the purpose of marching on 
Montebaldo and Rivoli, and thus opening the communication with Alvinzi. 

On the other hand, though Massena had sustained no loss, for he avoided 
an engagement, the approach of Alvinzi, with a superior army, compelled 
him to evacuate Bassano, and to leave the enemy in undisputed possessiljn 
of the valley of the Brenta. Buonaparte, therefore, himaelf, saw &e neoes- 
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sity of adymraing with Augereau'a division, determined to give battle to Ai- 
vinzi, and fonse him back on the Piave before the arrival of Davidowich. 
But he experienced unusual resistance; and it is amid complaints of the 
weather, or misadventures and pfiisearriages of different sorts, that he faintly 
daims the name of a vlctc^ for his first encounter with Alvinzi. It is dear 
that he had made a desperate attempt to drive the Austrian general from 
Bassano — ^that he had not succeeded ; but, on the contrary, was under the 
necessity of retreating to Ylcenza. It is further manifest, that Buonaparte 
was sensible this retreat did not accord well with his claim of victoiy ; and 
he says, with a oonsciousness which is amusii^, that the inhabitants of Vicenza 
were surprised to see the French army retire through their town, as they 
had been witnesses of their victory on the preceeding day. No doubt there 
was room for astonishment, if the Vicenzans had been as completely con- 
vinced of the fact as Buonaparte represents them. The truth was, Buona- 
parte was sensible that Vaubois, Being in complete retreat, was exposed to be 
cut off unless he was supported, and^ he hasted to prevent so great a loss, 
by meeting and re-inforcing him. His own retrograde movement, however, 
which extended as far as Verona, left the whole country, betwixt the Brenta 
and Adig^ open to the Austrians ; nor does there occur, to those who road the 
account of tne campaign, any good reason why Davidowich and Alvinzi, liav- 
ing no body of French to interrupt their communication, should not instantly 
have adjusted their Operations on a common basis. But it was the bane of 
the Austrian tactics, through the whole war, to neglect that connexion and 
co-operation betwixt their separate divisions, which is essential to secure the 
general result of a campaign. Above all, as Buonaparte himself remarked 
of them, their leaders were not sufficiently acquainted with the vsilue of time 
in military movements. 

Napoleon having retreated to Verona, where he could at pleasure assume 
the offensive by means of the bridge, or place the Adige between himself 
and the enemy, visited, in the first place, the positions of Rivoli and Corona, 
where were stationed the troops which had been defeated by Davidowich. 
They appeared before him with dejected countenances, and Napoleon up^ 
braiaed them with their indifferent behaviour. You have displeased me,” 
he said ; — You have diewn neither discipline, nor constancy, nor bravery. 
You have suffered yourselves to be driven from positions where a handful 
of brave men might have arrested the progress of a large army. You aro 
no longer French soldiers — Let it be written on their colours — They are 
not of the army of Itfdy ?” Tears and fp-oans of sorrow and shame, an- 
swered thin harangue— the rules of discipline could not stifle their sense of 
mortification, and several of the grenaaiers, who had deserved, and wore 
marks of distinction, called out from the ranks— General, we have been 
'' misrepresented — Place us in the advance, and you may then judge whe- 
" ther we do not belong to the army of Italy." Buonaparte having produced 
the necessary effect^ spoke to them in a more conciliatory tone ; and the 
regiments who had un^rgone so severe a rebuke, redeemed their character 
in the subsequent part of the campaign. ^ ^ . i 

While Napoleon was indefatigable ui concentrating his troops on the right 
bank of the Adige, and inspiring them with his own spirit of enterprise, Al- 
vinzi had takenhis position on tne left bantf, nearly opposite to Verona. His 
fcrmy occupied a range of heights called Caldtero, on the left of which, and 
•omewhat m the rear, is the bttle village of Areola, situated among marsh oh, 
which extend around the foot of that eminence. Here the Austrian general 
had etationed himeelf, with a view, it may be supposed, to wait until Da- 
vidowich and hie division should descend the right bank of the^ Adige, 
quiet the French leader’s position on that river, and give Alvinzi himself the 

SSwSwiditjr oir resolution, rwolved to drive the 
Austriaa^m his position on CUdieto, before the sirivnl of DavidowicJi. 
But neither on this occasion was fortune propitious to him. A stronger mncli 
divisioii, under Massena, attacked the heists amid a storm of rain ; but 
their imret strenuous exertienB proved completely unsucoomni i , and lett to 
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the general onlj hie ueuel mode of coqoealing a ebeehi railliig al the ^e« 
meats. The sTtuation of the French became oritieeli and what was worse, 
the soldiers perceived it and oompla ined that thOF to sustain the whole 
burden of the war, had to eneounter anpeafter arqiFj pmst snocoiph at 
Iwt under the rmiewed and unwearied e&rts of ,A.i;ietria< Bopnapai^e par- 
ried these natural feelinm as well as he Qoui<}> promising that their ^neuegt 
of Italjjr should be 8peedil>r sealed bv the defeat pf this Ji Llvinzi j he ap- 

plied his whole genius to disoover tne means ^ bringing the war to an effec- 
tive struggle, in which he confided that, in Sid^ of numbed, his own talents, 
and the enterprising character oi an army so often victorious, might assure 
him a favourable result. ^ But it was no easy way to discover a mode of at- 
tacking, with even plausible hopes of success. If he advanced northward on 
the ri^t bank to seek out and destroy Davidowicb, he must weaken his 
line on the Adige, bjr the troops withdrawn to effect that purpose ; and dur- 
ing his absence, Alvinxi would probably fdtrce the passage of the river at 
some point, and thus have it in his power to relieve Mantua. The heights 
of Cmdiero, occupied by the Austrian main-body, and lying in his front, had, 
by dire experiment proved impremiable. In these doubtful circumstances, 
the bold scheme occurred to the French general, that the position of Cal- 
diero, thoi^h it could not bo stormed, might be turned, and that by possess- 
ing himself^of the village of Areola, which lies to the l^t, and in the rear of 
Cal<Uero, the Aus^ans might be compelled to fight to a disadvantage. But 
the idea of attacking Areola was one which would scarce have occurred to 
any general rave Buonaparte. 

Areola is situated upon a small stream called the Alpon, which as already 
hinted, finds its way into the Adige, through a wilderness of marshes, inter- 
sected with ditches, and traversed by dykes in various directions. In case of 
an unsuccessful attack, the assailants were like to be totally cut off in the 
swamps. Then to debouc^ from Verona, and move in the direction of Ar- 
eola, woidd have put Alvinzi and his whole army on their guard. Secrecy 
and celerity are the soul of enterprise. All these difficultieB gavo way before 
Na^leon's genius. 

Verona, it must be remembered, is on the left bank of the Adign, — on the 
same with the point which was the object of Buonaparte’s attack. At night- 
fall the whole forc^ of Verona were under arms ; and leaving fifteen hundred 
men under Kilmaine to defend the place from any assault, with strict orders 
to secure the gates, and prevent all communication of his nocturnal expedi- 
tion to the enemy, Buonaparte commenced his march at first to the rear, in 
the direction of Feschiera ; which seemed to inmly, that his resolution was 
at length tkken to resign tiie hopes of gaining Mantua, and perhaps to aban- 
don Italy. The silence with which the march was conducted, the absence of 
all the usual rumours which used in the French army to precede a battle, 
and the discouraging situation of affairs, appeared to presage the same issue. 
But after tiie troops nad marched a little m this direction, the heads of 
columns where wheeled to the left, out of the line of retreat, and descended 
the Adige as far as Roncon, which they reached before day. Here a bridge 
had been prepared, by which they passed over the river, and were placed on 
the same bazik with Areola, the object of their attack, lower than the 
bights of Caldiero. ** « 

There were three causeways ^y which the marah Areola is traversed^ 
each was ooci^ied Iw a French colump. The central column moved on the 
causeway which led to the village ao named. Tim dykes ceuaoways 
were not defend^, but Areola and its bridge were protected by tvro batta- 
lioDS of-Croats with two pieces of cannon, v^ch were plac^ in a position to 
mifilade the 4sawway. These received the French ooIubui with so heavy a 
lire on its ilank, that it fell back in disorder* Augereau rushed forward 
uTOn the bridm with his chosen grenadiers ; hut* enveloped as j^ey were in 
a destruotiue fire, they were driven .back on the main body. 

AlvinsL ^ho .conceived it onlv an affair of li^t tr)o<4>s, sent however 
™e ma^ by oaeans of the dykes whieh traversed tbem> to driyo 
out toe French. These w e r e flecked oy fiodipg that they were to 
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stromr eolamoB of infaiitiy* yet the battle eontinued with uAabated vigour. 
It eaaential to Buonaparte's plan that Areola should be carried ; but tha 
fire eontinued tremendous. At length, to animate his soldiers to a final ex- 
ertion he caught a stand of oolour:^ rushed on the brid|^, and planted them 
there ^th his own hand. A fireifti bodf of Austrians arrived at that moment, 
and the fire on flank biased more destructively than ever. The rear of the 
French column fell back ; the leading files, finding themselves unsupported, 
save way, but, still earful of their general, bore him bade in their anns 
through the dead and dying;*^he fire and the smoke. In the confusion, he 
was at length pushed into thd marsh. The Austrians were already betwixt 
tiim and & own troops, and he must have peridied or been taken, had not 
the grenadiers perceived his danger. The cry instantly arme, — “ Forward— 
fo^ard-— save the general 1" Their love to Buonaparte's person did more 
than even his commands and example had been able to actximplish. 'i'hey 
returned to the charge, and at lAigth pushed the Austrians out of the vil- 
lage • but not till the appearance of a French corps under general Guieux 
h^ turned the position, and he had thrown himself in the rear of it. These 
succours had passed to the ferry of Alborado, and the French remained in 
possession of the long contested village. It was at the moment a place of 
the greatest importance ; for the possession of it would have enabled Buo- 
nau^e, had the Austrians remained in their position, to operate on their 
oommunicatlonfl with the Brenta, interpose between Alvinzi and his reserves, 
and destroy his park of artillery. But the risk was avoided by the timely 
caution of the Austrian field-marshal. - , . 

Alvinzi was ho sooner aware that a great division of the French army was 
in his rear, than, without allowing them time for further operat^ion^ he in- 
euntly broke up his position on Caldiero, and evacuated these heighU by a 
steady and orderly retreat. Buonaparte had the mortifi^tion to see the 
Austrians effect this manoeuvre by crossing a bridge in their rear over the 
Alpon, and which could ho have occupied, as was his puriiose, he might have 
rendered their retreat impossible, or at least disastrous. As matters s^d, 
however, the village of Areola came to lose its consequence as a position, 
since, after Alvinas retreat, it was no longer m the rear, but in the front of 
the enemy. Buonaparte remembered he had enemies on the right fus w^ as 
the left of the Adige ; and that Davidowkh might be once 
bois, while he was too far advanced to afford him assistance. He therefore 
evacuated Areola, and the village of Porcil, situated ne^ it, and retreating 
to Ronco, re-crossed the river, leaving only two 

upon the left bank. The first battle of Areola, famous tor tlie c^stiiiMy 

with which it wa* dUputed, and the number the 

fell was thus attended with no decisive result. But it had cneckea tno 
fnd'ination of aS to advance on Verona_tt d^yed aU 
tion betwixt hU army and that of “iU the brlverr^ 

the Austrians' apprdhenaons of the skill oi Buonap miifid*»nce of t^eir 
his troops, and rSItored to the French soldiery the ususi confidence of their 

"“BuoipSn^ained stations^ f‘ ’*’5Slt”^vidowiiS®l.^ fnIS 

o'clock, by which time he reedved intelligence th ajarmed for Vau- 

quiet in his former position ; that Be had This 

hois' safety, and might therefore operate in st^rity ^mnst ^ m . 

was rend/ia the more ef^y, 

not aware of Buonapartes having halted Mantua * and fastened 

was on his march to concentrate the ^*’®es ovnapted^ to find at the 

therefore to dvdMyhelm the !Jf«nd^ to the A^- 

ferry. Buonapdxte Bpscred them the trouble of a nnlumns unon the 

He erdsaed to the left side, such mund, 

dykes baA canrtways which traversed the mar*«of Ai^ 
where it waa impdsslble to assign to the r France had great 

causeways could aocotnmodate, the latter mightbe 

advantage over the recont levies of Austria , ^ ^ depend on the 

superiOT in number on the whole, success must in such a case oepenu 
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personal snperiority of the front or leadings files only. The Frenchj there- 
fore, had the first advantage, and drove back the Austriana upon the village 
of Areola; but here, as on the former day, Alvinzi constitute his principal 
point of defence, and maintained it with tpe utmost obstinacy. After having 
repeatedly failed when attacking in front a post so difficult of approach, 
Napoleon endeavoured to turn the portion by crossing the little river Alpon, 
near its union with the Adige. He attempted to effect a passage by means 
of fascines^ but unsuccessfully ; and the night approached without any thing 
effectual being decided. Both parties drew o^ the French to Ronco, where 
they re-crossed the Adige ; the Austrians to a' position behind the well-con- 
tested village of Areola. The battle of the 16th of November was thus far 
favourable to the French^ that they had driven back the Austrians^ and 
made many prisoners in the commencement of the day ; but they had also 
lost many men ; and Napoleon, if he had gained grouna in the day, was glad 
to return to his position at night, lest Dbvidowich, by the defeat of Vau- 
bois, might either relieve Mantua, or move on Verona. The 17th was to be 
a day more decisive. 

The field of battle and the preliminary manoeuvres, were much the same 
as on the preceding day ; but those of the French were nearly disconcerted 
by the sinking of one of the boats which constituted their bridge over the 
Adige. The Austrians instantly advanced on the demi-brigade, which had 
been stationed on the left bank to defend the bridge. But the French, 
having repaired the damage, advanced in their turn, and compelled the Aus- 
trians to retreat upon the marsh. Massena directed his attack on Porcil— 
general Hubert pressed forward on Areola. But it was at the point where 
he wished to cross the Alpon that Buonaparte chiefly desired to attain a 
decided superiority ; and in order to win it, he added stratagem to audacity. 
Observing one of his columns repulsed, and retreating along the causeway, 
he placed the 32d regiment in ambuscade in a thicket of willows which bor- 
dered the rivulet, and saluting the pursuing enemy with a close, heavy, and 
unejmected fire, instantly rushed to close with the bayonet, and attacking 
the nuuk of a column of nearly three thousand Croats, forced them into the 
marsh, where most of them perished. It was now that, after a calculation 
of the losses sustained by the enemy, Napoleon conceived their numerical 
superiority so far diminished, and their spirit so much broken, that he need 
no longer confine his operations to the dykes, but meet his enemy on the firm 
plain wliich extended beyond the Alpon. lie ])assed the brook by means of 
a temporary bridge which had been prepared during night ; and the battle 
raged as fiercely on the dry level, as it had done on the dykes and amongst 
the marshes. 

The Austrians fought with resolution, the rather that their left, though 
stationed on dry ground, was secured by a marsh which Buonaparte had no 
means of turning. But though this w£» the case, Napoleon contrived to gain 
his point by impressing on the enemy an idea that he had actually accom- 
plished that which he had no means of doin^. This he effected by sending a 
^ring officer, with about tliirty of the guides, (his own bod^r-guards they 
may be calledS with four trumpets ; and directing these determined cavaliers 
to charge, ana the trumpets to sound, as if a large body of horse had crossed 
the marsh. Augereau attacked the Austrian left at the same moment ; and 
a fresh body of troops advancing from Legnago, compelled them to retreat, * 
but not to ny. Alvinzi was now coiMpelled to give way, and commence his 
retreat on Montebello. He disposed seven thousand men in echeUons to 
cover this movement, which was acc4)mpli6hed without very much loss ; but 
’ luB ranks bad been much thinned by the slaughter of the three battles of 
Areola. Eight thousand men has been stated as the amount of his losses. 
The French, who made so many and so sanguinary assaults upon the villages, 
must also have suffered a great deaL Buonaparte ad^iowled^s this in ener- 
getic terms. Never," he writes to Carnot, was fidd of battle so disputed. 

** I have scarce any generals remiuning. — I can asaure that the victory 

could not have been gained at a (dieaper expense. The enemy were nu- 

merous, and desperately resolute." The truth is, that Buonaparte's mode 
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of Btriking terror by these bloody and deaerate char^es^ in front u^n strong 
Dositions, woe a blemish in his intern. Thgr cost many men, and were not 
u^ormly successfuL That of Areola was found a vain waste of blood, till 
science was^mployed instead of mi^ force, when the position was turned by 
Guieux on the £rst day ; on ^e l^rd, by the troops that crossed the Alpon. 

The tardy conduct of Davidowich, during these three undecided days of 
slaughterous struggle, is worthy of notice and censure. It would appear 
thirt from the 10th of Noveml^r that general had it in his power to attack 
the division whicdi he had hitherto driven before him, and that he had delayed 
doing so till the 16th ; and on the 18th, just the day after Alvinzi had made 
his retreat, he approached Verona on the right bank. Had these movements 
taken place before Alvinzi's defeat, or even during any of the three days pro- 
ceding^when the French were engaged before Areola, the consequences must 
liaveMen very serious. Finding, however, that Alvinzi had retreated, Da- 
vidowich followed the same course, and withdrew into the mountains, nut 
much annoyed by the French, wljo respected the character of his army, 
which had been repeatedly victorious, and felt the weakness incident to their 
own late losses. Another incidental circumstance tends equally strong to 
mark the want of concert and communication among the Austrian generals. 
iVurmser, who had remained quiet in Mantua during all the time when 
Alvinzi and Davidowich were in the neighbourhood, made a vigorous sally 
on the 23rd of November ; when his doing so was of little consequence, since 
ho could not be supported. 

Thus ended' the fourth campaign, undertaken for the Austrian possessions 
in Italy. The consequences were not so decidedly in Buonaparte's favour 
as those of the three former. Mantua, it is true, had received no relief; and 
so far the principal object of the Austrians had miscarried. But Wurmser 
was of a temper to continue the defence till the last moment, and had already 
provided for a longer defence than the French counted upon, by curtailing 
tlie rations of the garrison. The armies of Friuli and the 'I yrol liad also, 
since the last campaign, retained possession of Bassano and Trent, and re- 
moved the French from the mountains through which access is gained to the 
Austrian hereditary dominions. Neither had Alvinzi suffered any such 
heavy defeat as hia predecessors Beaulieu or Wumiser ; while Davidowich, 
on the contrary, was uniformly successful, had he known how to avail him- 
self of his victories. Still the Austrians were not likely, till re-inforced 
zigain, to interrupt Buonaparte’s quiet possession of Lombardy. 


LETTER XXX. 


Ita/ian campaian of 1797. — Contest at La Favor ita.^FaU of Mantua.^ 
Popularity of Buonaparte.-^Proposes terms to pope. Invades t ic 
Papal terntories. — Vtew of the situatioii of the differ^t 
Rome^Naples^Tuscany^Venice.^Napoleon compels the archduke Charles 
to retreat , — Conduct of Venice. — Armistice between France and AM*£ria. 
Treaty of Leoben signed, — Buonaparte declares war against Venice, § c. 

Howkvb. bnportant might be the vihtory of RivoU. with Tr^teh my Iwt 
letter concluded, it delivered Buonaparte from bnly a part of 
Previous to his departure from Verona to Rivoli, ho b^n informed ^ 
the Austrian general Provera's success on the Lower A^ge ; and 
feating AlvinEl^ had good reason to apprehend ^at * 
mount erery obatncle. and succeed in breaking through tlm bloAade ^ 
Mantua, irould have accompliahed the prindpal object of the Au^ 

triane, and oounterbalanced the effect of the battle of Well. To wunteract 
this ndscliievous result, Buonaparte, without taking any rep^ himsd^ or 
allowing' any to hia troops, set out on the night of the Itth of JanuMy , 
to aid & lLlr.a. of Mmitua, accompanied by part of the troops which had 
Vou III. 2 Y 
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been enff&ged at Rivoli. He left at that plaee^ ^neral Joubert^ with ordere 
to atta«£ the Austrians, at Corona, on the following morning. To ensure 
the Buoeess of this enterprise, Joubert sent, during the night, a column which 
marched round Montebaldo, and which an-ived at day break on the heights 
that commanded La Corona. It was p^ted there before the whole of the 
Austrian army arrived : it then attacked them with success, during its 
inarch, and took them in flank. While Joubert advanced directly against them. 
The Austrians overpowered by fhtigue, weakened by their losses, and dis- 
couraged by their disasters, opposed no very vigorous resistance. They were 
defeated and lost a great number of prisoners. The rest continued their 
retreat, and took shelter in the defiles of the Tyrol. 

Buonaparte arrived at Roverbella, within twelve miles of Mantua, on the 
night of the 15th of January, with the re-inforcements which he brought 
from the Upper Adige, and to his surprise learned that Provera had already 
sat down before the lines of the blockade of Mantua. The rapidity, how- 
ever, with which the latter had prosecuted his march had subjected his army 
to many losses, so that when he arrived before St. George, he had not more 
than five thousand men under his command. He, nevertheless, communi- 
cated with the garrison of Mantua across the lake, and concerted with 
Wurmser measures for its relief. The latter at an appointed time« marched 
out of the citadel before break of day, with nearly all the troops which he 
had in the garrison ; he attacked and carried the post of St. Antonio, then 
proceeded to La Favorita, exerting all his energies to force the entrench- 
ments and the enemy opposed to him. But the latter, re-inforced by six 
thousand men under Massena, and now having an army of seventeen thou- 
sand strong, shut up within its lines, and protected by the fire of its works, 
impulsed Wurmser, prevented his further advance, and compelled him at the 
^yonet's point, to re-enter the besieged city of Mantua. In the mean time 
^neral Miollis, who commanded at St. George, sallied out, and attacked 
Provera in front, while others attacked him in the rear, and though he de- 
fended himself for a long time with great skill and bravery, putting to death 
a great number of the ftench, his troops were at last overcome by fatigue, 
and compelled to capitulate. Thus one division of the Austrian army which 
had commenced the campaign on the 7th of January, had surrendered to 
Buonaparte before ten days had elapsed. Nor had the larger army under 
Alvinzi any better fortune. They were closely pursued from the ensanguined 
plains of llivoli, and never permitted to draw breath or recover their disor- 
dered state. Large bodies were intercepted and compelled to surrender, a 
practice now become so familiar to the Austrians lliat it almost ceased to be 
disgraceful. The crowning consequence of the victories of Rivoli and La 
Favorita, was the surrender of Mantua itself, that jirize which had cost so 
much blood, and had been defended with so much obstinacy. 

For several days after the decisive actions which left him without a shadow 
of hope of relief, Wurmser continued the defence of the place in a sullen yet 
lionourable despair, natural to the feelings of a gallant veteran, who, to the 
last, hesitated net ween the desire to resist, and the sense that, his means of 
subsistence being almost totally expended, resistance was absolutely hope- 
less. At length he sent his aid-de-camp, Klenau, (afterwards a name of ce- 
lebrity) to the head-quarters of Serrurier, who commanded the blockade, tc 
treat of a surrender. Klenifa used ^tbe customaiy language on such occa- 
sions. He expatiated on t})|e means whi^h he said Mantua still possessed oi 
holding out, but said, that as Wurmser doubted whether the place cmiM be 
relieved in time, he would regulate his conduct as to immediate submissioD, 
or farther defence, according to the conditions of suirender to which the 
French generals were willing to admit him. 

A French officer of distinction was present, muffied in his ^osk, and re< 
moining apart firom the two officers, buA within hearing of what had passed 
When &eir discussion was finished, this unknown person Stepped forward 
and taking a pen, wrote down the conditions eff satrendelr to wmeh Warmsei 
was to bo admitt^ — conditions more honourable and favourable by fkt Shai 
what his extremity could have exacted. ** These,’* said the unknenm oAoei 
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to Klenau, *'are the terms which Wurmser mav accept at present, and which 
" will be equally tendered to him at any period when he finds farther resist- 
“ ance impossible. We aware he is too much a man of honour to give 
up the fortress and city, so long and honourably defended^ while the means 
of resistance remain in his power.f If he delays accepting the conditions 
for a week, for a month, for two months, they ^all be equally his when he 
" chooses to accept them. To-morrow I ^s the Po, and march upon Rome.” 
KlenaUj perceiving that he spoke to the French commander-in-chief, fra^ly 
admitted that the garrison could not longer delay to surrender, having scarce 
three days' provisions unconsumed. 

This trait of generosity towards a gaUant but unfortunate enemy, was 
highly honourable to Buonaparte. The taste which dictated the stage-effect 
of the cloak may indeed be questioned ; but the real current of his feeling 
toward the venerable object of his respect, and at the same time ccmipassion, 
is ascertained otherwise. He wrote to the directory on the subject, that he 
had afforded to Wurmser such cozMitions of surrender as became the gene- 
rosity of the French nation towards an enemy, who, liaving lost his army hy 
misfortune, was so little desirous to secure his personal safety, that he threw 


himself into Mantua, cutting his way through the blockading army ; tlms 
voluntarily undertaking the privations of a siege, which his gallantry pro- 
tracted until almost the last morsel of provisions was exhausted. 

But the young victor paid still a more delicate and noble-minded compli- 
ment, in declining to be personally present when the veteran AV urmser hail 
the mortification to surrender his sword, with his ^rrisoii of twenty th<Mi- 
sand men, ten thousand of whom were fit for service. This self-denial did 
Napoleon as much credit nearly as his victory, and must not be omitted in a 
narrative, which, often called to stigmatize his ambition and its consequences, 
slioiild not be the less ready to observe marks of dignified and honourable 
feeling. The history of this remarkable man more frequently reminds us of 
the romantic and improbable victories imputed to the heroes of the romantic 
ages, than of the spirit of dbivalry attributed to them ; but in this instance, 
Napoleon's conduct towards Wurmser may be justly compared to that of the 
Black Prince to his royal prisonqr^ king John of France. Serrurier, who 
had conducted the leaguer, had the honour to receive tlie surrender of 
AVurmser, after the siege of Mantua had continued for six months, during 
which the garrison is said by Napoleon to have lost twenty-seven thousand 
men by disease, and in the various, numerous and bloody sallies which took 
place. This decisive event put an end to the war in Italy. ^ 1 he contest 
with Austria was hereafter to be waged on the hereditary dominions of that 
haughty power. 

The French, possessed of this grand object of their wishes, were not long 
ill displaying their national characteristics. Their military and pre^ient ssi- 
gacity were evinced in employing one of their most celebrated engineers, to 
improve and bring nearly to perfection, the defence of a city which may he 
termed the citadel of Italy. They set afoot, besides civic feasts and cere- 
monies, and among others, one in honour of A/^irgil, ^bp> being the panegy rist 
of an emperor, was indifferently selected as the presiding genius of an infant 
republic. Their cupidity was evinced by their artists' exercising their inge- 
nuity in devising means to cut from the wall and carry off the fres^ paint- 
by Titian, of the wars between the god^ and the giants, at all risks oi 
destroying wj^t could never be replaced. Luckily the attempt was found 
totally uiiMvisable^ • . 

The eyes of all Europe were now ri vetted on Napoleon Buonaparte, whOM 
rise had been so sudden that he had become the terror of empirw and the 
founder of states : the conqueror of the best generals and disciplined 

troops in Europe, within a few months after he had been a mere soldi^ o 
fortune, inHring rkUier for a subsisfence than expecting honouralde d^inc- 
tion. fiadi elevations have occasionally happened semi-barbiv- 

roue nations, where great popular insurrections, desolating and dTOisivc revo- 
lutions, are commoii^urrences, but were hitherto unheard of in civilizotl 
Europe. 
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The pre-eminence which he had suddenly obtained had, besides, been sub- 
jected to so many trials, as to afford every proof of its permanence. Napo. 
leon stood aloft like a cliff on which successive tempests had expended their 
rage in vain. The means which raised him were equally competent to make 
good his greatness. He |^ad infused finto the armies whicdi ne commanded 
the firmest reliance on his genius, and the greatest love for his j^rson ; so 
that he could always find agents ready to execute his most difficult com- 
mands. He had even inspired them with a ^rtion of his own indefatigable 
exertion and his commanoing intelligence. The maxim whicdi he inculcated 
upon them when practising those long and severe marches which formed one 
essential part of his svstem, was, 1 would rather gain victory at the ex- 
pense of your legs than at the price of your blood. The French, under 
Ids training, seemed to become the very men he wanted, and to forget in the 
excitation of war and the hope of victory, even the feelings of weanness and 
exhaustion. The following description of the French soldier by Napoleon 
himself occurs in his dispatches to the directory during his first campaign in 
Italy 

Were 1 to name all those who have been distinguished acts of per- 
sonal bravery, I must send the muster-roll of all the grenadiers and cara- 
“ bineers of the advanced guard. They jest with danger and laugh at 
** death ; and if any thing can equal their intrepidity, it is the gaiety with 
which, singing alternately songs of love and patriotism, thev accomplish 
the most severe forced marches. When they arrive at their bivouac, it is 
not to take their repose, as might be expected, but to tell each his story of 
** the battle of the dav, and produce his plan for that of to-morrow ; and 
many of them thinK with great correctness on military subjects. The 
other day I was inspecting a demi-brigade, and as it filed past me, a com- 
** mon chasseur ^proached my horse, and said, ' General, you ought to do 
/ so and so.* ' Hold your peace, you rogue !' 1 replied. He disappeared 
** immediately, nor have 1 since been able to find him out. But the ma- 
nosuvre which he recommended was the very same which I had privately 
resolved to carry into execution.*' 

To command this active, intelligent, and intrepid soldiery, Buonaparte 
possessed officers entirely worthy of the charge ; men young, or at least not 
advaneed in years, to whose ambition the revolution, and the wars which it 
had brought on, had opened an unlimited career, and whose genius was in- 
spired by the plans of their leader, and the success which attended them. 
Buonaparte, who had his eye on every man, never neglected to distribute 
rewards and punishments, praise and censure, with a liberal hand, or omitted 
to press for what latterly was rarely if ever denied to him-^the promotion 
of such officers as particularly distinguished themselves. He willingly as- 
sumed the task of soothing the feelings of those whose relatives had fallen 
under his banners. His Tetter of consolation to general Clarke, upon the 
death of young Clarke his nephew, who fell at Areola, is affecting, as show- 
ing that amid all his victories he frit himself the object of reproach and cri- 
ticism. His keen sensitiveness to the attacks of the public press attended 
him through life, and, like the slave in the triumphal car, seemed to remind 
him that he was still a mortal man. 

It should farther be remuked, that Napoleon withstood, instantly and 
boldly, all the numerous attempts made by commissaries, and that descrip- 
tion of persons, to encroachrupon the fund destined for the use of the army. 
Much of his public, and more of his private correspondence, is filled with 
complaints against these agents, although he must have known that, in at- 
tacking them, he disobliged men of the highest influence, who had frequently 
some secret interest in their wealth. But his military fame made his services 
indispensable, and permitted him to set at defiance the enmity of such per- 
sons, who are generally as timid as they are sordid. Buonaparte's former 
patron, Barras, was supposed to be accessible to this species of corruption. 

Towards the general officers there took place a graaual change of deport- 
mentf as the oommander-iu-chief began to feel gradually, more and more, 
the increasing sense of his own im|iortauce. It has been said by an officer 
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of the highest rank, that, during the earlier campaigns, Napoleon used to 
rejoice with, and embrace them as associates, nearly on the same footing, 
engaged in the same tasks. After a period, his language and carriage be- 
came those of a frank soldier, who, sensible of the merit of his subordinate 
assistants, yet makes them sensible, By his manner, that he is their com- 
mander-in-chief. When his infant fortunes began to come of age, his de- 
portment to his generals was tinctured with that lofty courtesy which princes 
use towards their subjects, and which plainly intimate, that he held them as 
subjects in the war, not as brethren. 

Napoleon's conduct towards the Italians individually was, in most in- 
stances, in the highest degree prudent and political, while, at the same time, 
it coincided, as true policy usually does, with the rules of justice and mo- 
deration, and served in a great measure to counterbalance &e odium which 
he incurred by despoiling Italy of the works of art, and even by his infring- 
ments on the religious system of thc^ Catholics. On the latter subject, the 
generfd became particularly cautious, and his dislike or contempt of tho 
church of Rome was no longer shown in that gross species of satire which he 
had at first given loose to. On the contrary, it was veiled under philosophi- 
cal indifference ; and, while relieving the clergy of their worldly possessions, 
Napoleon took care to avoid the error of the Jacobins ; never proposing their 
tenets as an object of persecution, but protecting their persons, and declaring 
himself a decided friend to general toleration on all points of conscience. 

In a letter addressed publicly to Oriani, a celebrated astronomer, he as- 
•iiires him that all men of genius, all who had distinguished themselves in 
the republic of letters, were to be accounted natives of France, whatever 
night be the actual place of their birth. Hitherto," he said, the learned 
^ in Italy did not enjoy the consideration to which they were entitled — they 

* lived retired in their laboratories and libraries, too happy if they could 

* escape the notice, and consequently the persecution, of kin^ and priests. 

' It is now no longer thus — there is no longer religious inquisition, nor des- 
' potic power. Thought is free in Italy. 1 invite the literary and scientific 
‘ persons to consult together, and propose to me their ideas on the subject 

* of giving new vigour and life to the fine arts and sciences. All who desire 
' to visit France, will be received with distinction by the government. 'J'he 
^ people of France have more pride in enrolling among their citizens a skil- 
‘ ful mathematician, a painter of reputation, a distinguished man in any 
‘ class of literature, than in adding to their territories a large and wealthy 
' city. I request, sir, that you will moke my sentiments known to the most 
' distinguished literary persons in the state of Milan.” To the municipa- 
ity of Pavia he wrote, desiring that the profeEwors of their celebrated 
iniversity should resume their course of instruction under the security of 
lis protection, and inviting them to point out to him sucJi measures as might 
►ccur, for giving a more brilliant existence to their ancient seminaries. 

It must M remembered, that Napoleon had engaged^ in_ treaty with the 
luke of Modena, and had agreed to guarantee his principality, on payment 
»f immense contributions in money and stores, besides the surrender of the 
nost valuable treasures of his museum. In consequence, the duke of Mo- 
lena was permitted tog'overn his states by a regency, he^ himself fixing his 
esidence in Venice. But his two principal toi^ns, R^gio and Modena, 
tecially the former, became desirous oP taking off his government. Anti- 
ipating in doii^ so the approbation of the French general and govemm^t, 
he citizens of Ibsggio rose in insurrection^ expelled from their town a body 
f the ducal troops, and planted the tree of liberty, resolved, as t^y ****** ^ 
onstitute themselves a free state, under the protertion of the French^ re- 
public. The ducal regency, wirii a view of protecting Modena from a simi- 
'ur attempt, mounted cannon on the ramparts, and took other defensive 
neasures. , . j 

Buonaparte affected to consider these preparations as designed ^inst tae 
'■rench ; and marchine a body of troops, took possesnon of the city withrat 
CRistance, deprived the duke of aU the advantages wh^ be purelias^ 
y the mediation of the celebrated Saint Jerome, and declared tlic town un- 
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protection of France. Bologna and Ferrara,' legations belon^ng to the 
Papu See, had been already occupied by Frentdi troops, and phu^d under 
the management of a ccunmittee of their citizens. They arere now encou- 
raged to coalesce with Reggio and Modena. A congress of an hundred de- 
legates from the four districts was s&mmoned, to effect the formation of a 
p^vernment, which should extend over them all. The congress met accord- 
ingly, engaged their constituents in a perpetual union, under the title of tlie 
Cispadane republic, from their situation on the right of the river Po ; thus 
assuming the character of ind^endence, while in /act they remained under 
the authority of Buonaparte, like (day in the hands of the potter, who may 
ultimately model it into any shape he has a mind. In the mean time, he was 
careful to remind them, that the liberty which it was desirable to establish, 
oug^t to be (^insistent with due subjection to the laws. Never forget,” 
he said, in reply to their address announcing their new form of government, 
that laws are mere nullities without ^he rorce necessary to support them. 
Attend to your military organization, which you Jisve the means of plucin^^ 
on a respectable footing — you will be more mrtunate than the people of 
France, for you will arrive at liberty without passing through the ordeal 
of revolution.” 


Meantime the Liombards be(»me impatient at seeing their neighbours out- 
strip them in the path of revolution, and of nominal independen(^e. The 
municipsdity of Milan proceeded to destroy all titles of honour, as a badge 
of feudal dependence, and became so impatient, that Buonaparte was obliged 
to pacify them by a solemn assurance uiat they should speedily enjoy the 
benefits of a republican constitution ; and to tranquillize their irritation, 
placed them under the government of a provincial council, selected from all 
classes, labourers included. This measure made it manifest, that the mo- 
tives whicdi had induced the delay of the French government to reiMignise 
the independence (as they termed it) of Lombardy, were now of less force ; 
and in a short time, the provisional ceuncil of Milan, after some modest 
doubts on their own powers, revolutionized their ceuntry, and assumed the 
title of the Traospadane republic, which they afterwards l^d aside, when, on 
their union with the Cispadane, both were united under the name of the 
Cisalpine Commonwealth. This decisive step was adopted the 3rd of January 
1797. Decrees of a popular character had preceded tne deedaration of inde- 
pendencMs, but an air of moderation was observed in the revolution itself. 
The nobles, deprived of their feudal r^hts and titular dignities, were sub- 
jected to no incapacities ; the reformation of the churcdi was touched upon 
gently, and without inclic^ting any design of its destruction. In these 
particulars, the Italian commonwemths stopped short of their Gallic pro- 


to^pe. 

If Buonaparte may be justly (diaiged with want of faith, in destroying the 
authority oi the duke of Modena, after having aexsepted of a pric^ for g^rant- 
ing him peace and protection, we cannot object to nim the same charge fur 
acceding to the Transpadane republic, in so far as it detacdied the legations 
of Ferrara and Bologna from the Roman see. These had been in a great 
measure reserved for the disposal of the French, as circMimstances should dic- 
tate, when a final treaty should take place betwixt the republic and the so- 
vereign pontiff. But many pircumstances had retarded this pacification, and 
seemed at length likely to break it off without hope of renewal. If Buona- 
parte is correct in his statAnent, ^hich we see no reason to doubt, the delay 
of a pacification with the Roman «ee was chiefly the fault of the directoiy^ 
whose avaricious and engrossing spirit was at this period its most distizigiush- 
ing (iharaoteristic. An armistice, purcdiased by treasure, by cxNitributions, 
by pictures and statues, and by the cession of t^ two legstions of Bedogna 
and Ferrara, having been mediated for his holiness by the SpaniBh ambasador 
Azara, the pope sent two plenipotentiaries to Paris to treat of a definitive 
peace. But the conditions proposed were so severe, that however desperate 
his condition, the pope found them totally inadmissible. Hbi holiness was 
required to pay a large (Miutribution in grain for ten years, a regular tribute 
of six millions of Roman crowns for six years, to cede to France in perpetuity 
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the porte Of Ancona and Civita Vecchia^ and to declare the independence of 
Ferrara, Boloma, and Ravenna. To add insult to oppression, the total 
cession of the Clementine Museum was reouired, and it was stipulated that 
France shoiJd have under management of her minister at Rome, a separate 
tribunal for judging her subjects, and a^separate theatre for their amusement. 
Lastly, the secular sovereignty of the dominions of the church was to be ex- 
ecuted by a senate and a popular body. These demands might have been 
complied with, although they went the length of entirely stripping his holi- 
ness of the character of a secular prince ; but there were others made on him, 
in capacity of heUd of thf^^ohurch, which he could not grant, if he meant in 
future to lay claim to anj^' authority under that once venerable title. The 
sovereign pontiff was required to re-cjall all the briefs which he had issued 
against France since 1789, to sanction the constitutional oath wliich released 
the French clergy from the dominion of the holy see, and to ratify the con- 
fiscation of the church-lands. Treasures might be expended, secular dig- 
nities resigned, and provinces ceded; but it was clear that the sovereign 
pontiff could not do trhat was expressly contrary to the doctrines of 
the church which he represented. There were liut few clergyman in 
France who had he»tated to prove their devotion to the church of Rome, by 
submitting to expulsion, rather than take the constitutional oath. It was 
now for the head of the church tu show in his own jierson a similar disinter- 
ested devotion to her interests. Accordingly, the College of ('ardinuls hav- 
ing rejected the proposals of France, as containing articles contrary to con- 
science, the pope declared his determination to abide by the utmost extre- 
mity, rather than accede to conditions destructive, degrading, and, in his 
opinion, impious. The directory instantly deterynined on the total ruin of 
the pope, and of his power, both spiritual and temporal. 

Napoleon dissented from the opinion of the government. In point of 
moral effect, a re-oonciliation with the po|>€ would have been of great advan- 
tage to Frfmce, and have tended to re-unite her with other C^atholic nations, 
and diminish the horror with which she was regarded as sacrilegious and 
atheistical. Even the army of the Holy See was not altogether to be de- 
spised, in case of any reverse taking place in the war with the Austrians. 
Under these considerations, he prevailed on the directory to renew the ne- 
gotiations at Florence. Hut the French commissioners, having presented as 
preliminaries sixty indispensable conditions, containing the same articles 
which had been already rejected, as contrary to the conscience of the pontiff, 
the conferences broke up; and the pope, in despair, resolved to make com- 
mon cause with the house of Austria, and have recourse to the secular force, 
which the Roman see had disused for so many years. It was a ciise of dire 
necessity ; but the arming of the pope’s government, whose military force 
hud been long the subject of ridicule, against the victorious ronqueixir of five 
Austrian armies, reminds us of Priam, when, in extremity of ye<irs and de- 
Bpair, he buckled on his rusty armour, to oppose age and decrepitude to the 
youthful strength of Pyrrhus. Yet the measures of Sextus iiidiv^uted 04m- 
fiiderable energy. He brought back to Rom6 an instalment of sixteen mil- 
lions of stipulated tribute, which was on the road to Buonaparte's military 
chest — took every measure to increase his army, and by the voluntary exer- 
tions of the noble families at Rome, he actually raised it to forty thousand 
Wien, and placed at its head the same ^neral^^olli, who had commamjed 
with credit the troops of Sardinia during the campaign on the Alps. I'lie 
utmost pains were taken by the clergy, both regular and secular, to ffi ye the 
expected war the character of a crusade, tind to excite the fierce 8j>irit erf 
those jieosantry who inhabit tbe Appenines, and were doubly dispos^ to be 
hostile to tile as foreigners and as heretics. The pope also endea- 

voured to form a dose alHance with the king of the two Sicilies, who pro- 
mired in secret to cover Rome with an army of thirty thousand men. Little 
reliance wa^^ indeed to he placed in the good faith of the court of Naples ; 
but the pope was compared, by the French envoy, to a pian who, in the act 
would grasp for support at a hook of r^-hot iron. 

While the court of Rome snowed this hostile disposition, Napoleon re* 
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proached the French government for having broke off the negotiation^ which 
they'otfght to have protracted till the event of Alvinai's mandi into Itnly 
waa known ; at all eyentd, until their general had obtained poBBeaalon of tliu 
sixteen milliona, ao much wanted to pay hia forces. In re^y to his remon- 
strances^ he receiyed permission to renew the negotiations upon modified 
terms. But the pope had gone too ftr to recede. Even' the French victory 
of Areola^ and the instant threats of Buonaparte to march against him at 
the head of a flying ^lumn^ were unable to move his resolution. Let the 
French general march upon Rome^** said the papal minister ; ^ the pope, 
if necessary^ will quit his capital. The farther the French are drawn from 
the Adige^ the nearer they are to their ultimate destruction." Napoleon 
was sensible on receiving a hostile answer, that the pope still relied on the 
last preparations which were made for the relief of Mantua, and it was not 
safe to attempt his chastisement until Alvinzi and Provera should be disposed 
of. But the decisive battles of Rivoli and La Favorita having ruined these 
armies, Napoleon was at leisure to execute his purpose of crushing the power, 
such as it was, of the Holy See. For this purpose he dispatched Victor with 
a French division of four thousand men, and an Italian army of nearly the 
same force, supplied by Lombardy and the Transpadane republic, to invade 
the territories of the church on the eastern side of Italy, by the route of 
Imola. Meantime, the utmost exertions had been made by the clergy of 
Romagna, to raise the peasants in a mass, and a great many obeyed the sound 
of the tocsin. But an insurrectionary force is more calculated to embarrass 
the movements of a regular army, by alarms on their flanks and rear, by 
cutting off their communications, and destroying their supplies, defending 
passes, and skirmishing in advantageous positions, than by opposing them in 
the Open fleld. The papal army, consisting of about seven or eight thousand 
men,' were encamped on the river Senio, which runs on the southward of the 
town of Imola, to dispute the passage. The banks were defended with can- 
non ; but the river being unusually low, the French crossed about a league 
andfBi half higher up than the position of the Roman army, whidh, taken in 
the rear, fled in eveiv direction, after a short resistance. A few hundreds 
were killed, among whom were several monks, who, holding the cruciflx in 
their hand, had placed themselves in the ranks to encourage the soldiers. 
Faenza h^d out, and was taken by storm ; but the soldiers were withheld 
from pillage by the generosity, or prudence of Napoleon, and be dismissed 
the prisoners of war to carry into the interior of the country the news of 
their own defeat, of the irresistible superiority of the French army, and the 
clemency of their general. Next day, three thousand of the pap^ troops, 
occupying an advantageous position in front of Ancona, and commanded by 
Colli, were made prisoners without firing a shot ; and Ancona was taken 
after slight resistance, thoqgh a place of some strength. A curious piece of 
priestcraft had been played off in this town, to encourage the people to re- 
sistance. A miraculous image was seen to shed tears, and the French artists 
could not discover the mod<i in which the triede was managed until the image 
was brought to head-quarters, when a glass shrine, by which the illusion was 
managed, was removed. The Madonna was sent back to the church which 
owned her, but apparently had become reconciled to the foreign visitors, and 
dried her tears in consequence of her interview with Buonaparte. 

On the loth of February^ the French, moving with great celerity, entered 
Loretta, where the celebrated Santtf Cava is the subject of the Catnolics de- 
votional triumph, or secret scorn, accor^g as his faith or his doubts pre- 
dominate. The wealth which this celebrated shrine is once supposed to nave 
possessed by gifts of the faithful, had been removed by CoUi — if, indeed, it 
bad not l^n transported to Rome long before the period of which we treat ; 
yet, pr^euB metal and gems to the amount of a million of livres, fell into 
possession of the French, whose capture was also enriched by the holy 
image of Our Lady of Loretto, with the sacred porringer, and a bed-gown 
of owk-ooloured camlet, warranted to have belonged to the Blessed Vugin. 
The qpage, said to be of Celestial workman^ip, was sent to Pails, but was 
reetoiM to the pope In 1802. We are not inioimed that any nf the trea- 
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Burea Wew givea back bIod^ with the Madonna^ to \i’hom they liad been 
devoted. , , , 

As the Freaeh army advaiiced upon the Roman territory, there was a me- 
nace of the -in^rforence of tlie king of Naples, worthy to be mentioned, 
both as ezpreeung the character of that court, and showing Napoleon s rea- 
diness in anticipatii^^ and defeating the arts of indirect diplomacy. 'I'he 
prince of Belmonte-Fimatelli, who attended Buonaparte’s head-quarters, in 
the capacity perhaps of an observer, as much as of ambassador for Naples, 
came to the French general in secrecy, to show him, under strict confidence’ 
a letter of the queen of the Two Sicilies, proposing to marsh an army of 
thirty thousand men towards Rome. '‘Your confidence shall be repaid," 
said Buonaparte, who at once saw through the spirit of the coininuiiication-^ 
“ You shall know what I have long since settled to do in case of such an 
" event taking place.” He called for the port-folio containing the papers 
respecting Naples, and presented to the disconcerted prince the copy of a 
diraatch writtOT in November preceding, which contained this passage ; — • 
“ The approach of Alvinzi would not prevent my sending six thousand men 
" to chastise the court of Rome ; but as the Neapolitan army might march 
“ to their assistance, 1 will postpone this movement till after the surrender 
" of Mantua ; in which case, if the king of Naples should interfere, 1 shall 
“ be able to spare twenty-five thousand men to march against his capital, 
“ and drive him over to Sicily.” Prince Pignatelli was quite satisfied with 
the result of this mutual confidence, and there was no more said of Neapo- 
litan armed interference. 


From Ancona the division cM3mmnnded by Victor turned westward to 
Foligno, to unite itself with another column of French which penetrated into 
the territories of the churdi by Perugia, which they easily accomplished. 
Resistance seemed now unavailing. 7'lie pope in vain siilicited his subjects 
• to rise against the second Alaric, who was approaching the holy city. I'hcy 
remained deaf'to his exhortations, though made in the names of the Blessed 
Virgin, and of tJie apostles Peter and Paul, who had of edd been the visible 
protectors of the metropolis of the Christian world in a similar eniergonc>’. 
All was dismay and confusion in the patrimony of Saint Peter's, m hich was 
now the sole territory remaining in possession of his representative. But 
there was an unhappy class of persons, who had found shelter in Rome, ra- 
ther than disown whose allegiance they had left their homes, and resigned 
their means of living. These were the recusant French clergy, who had ru- 
fiised to take the constitutional oath, and who now, recollecting the scenes 
which they witnessed in France, expected little else, than that, on the approach 
of the republican troops, they would, like the Israelitish captain, be slain 
between the horns of the very altar at which they had taken refuge. Jt is 
said that one of their number, frantic at the thoughts of the fate which he 
supposed awaited them, presented himself to Buonaparte, announced his 
name and condition, and prayed to be led to instant death. ^ Nawleon took 
the opportunity to show once more that he was acting on principles different 
from the brutal and persecuting spirit of- Jacobinism. He issued a urwla- 
mation, in which, premising that the recusant priests, though banished 
the French territory, were not prohibited from residing in count nes 
might be conquered by the French, arms, be decides himself satisfied with 
their conduct. The proclamation goes on to jprohibit, under the most Mvere 
penalty, the ^encdi soldiery, and all other persons, from doing any 
to these unfortunate exiles. The convents are dire^ed to afljird them 
lodging, nourish men t and fifteen French livres (twelve shillings and sixpence 
Britid^ monthly, to each individual, for which the priest was to 
by Bayibg maasM thus assigning the J^aban convent payment 

for their hospitality, in the same coin with which they themseh es requited 

tlila Uberality might have some weight with the pope 
him to Stow hiomelf uLTtbe mercy of France, as 
to him hy Buonaparte in a confidential commumcation *5®, 

. of the of Camalduli, and more openly in a letter addresbcd to 

Voi.. III. SS Z 
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cardinal Mattel. The king of Naples made no movement to his assistance. 
In fine, after hesitating what course to take, and having had at one- time his 
equipage ready harnessed to leave Rome and fiy to Naples, the pontiff judged 
resistance and flip^ht alike unavailing, and chose the humiliating alternative 
of entire, submisamn to the will of the conqueror. It was the object of the 
directory entirely to destroy the secular authority of the pope, and to de« 
prive him of all his temporalities. But Buonaparte foresaw, that whether 
the Roman territories were united with the new Cispadane republic, or formed 
into a separate state, it would alike bring on prematurely a renewal of tlie 
war with Naples, ere the north of Italy was yet sufficiently secure to admit 
the marching a French force into the southern extremities of the Italian 
peninsula, exposed to the descents of the English, and insurrections in tiie 
rear. These Napoleon foresaw would be the more dangerous and difficult 
to subdue, that, though he might strip the pope of his temporalities, he could 
not derive him of the supremacy assigned bun in spirituu matters by each 
Catholic which, on the contrary, was, according to the progress of human 
feeling, likely to be more widely felt and recognised in favour of a wanderer 
and a sufferer for what would be accounted conscience sake, than of one who, 
submitting to circumstances, retained as much of the goods of this world as 
the clemency of his conqueror would permit. 

Influenced by these considerations, Buonaparte admitted the pope to a 
treaty, which terminated in the peace of Tolentino, bv which Sextus pur- 
chase such a political existence as was left to him, at the highest rate which 
he had the least cliance of discharmng. Napoleon mentions, as a curious 
instance of the crafty and unscrupulous character of the Neapolitaus, that 
the same Pignatelli, whom we have already commemorated, attached himself 
closely to the plenipotentiaries during the whole treaty of Tolentino ; and, 
in his ardour to discover whether there existed any secret article betwixt the 
pope and Buonaparte which might compromise the interests of his master, 
was repeatedly discovered listening at the door of tlie apartment in which 
the discussions were carried on. The articles which the TOpe was obliged to 
accept at Tolentino, included the cession of Avignon and its territories, the 
appropriation of which, ^ France, had never yet been recognized / the re- 
siding the legations of Bologna, Ferrara, and Romagna ; the occupation of 
Ancoma, the only port excepting Venice whic^ Italy has in the Adriatic ; the 
payment of thirty millions of livres, in specue or in valuable effects ; the cxrni- 

I ilete execution of the articde in the armistice of Bologna respecsting the de- 
ivery of paintiim, manuscripts, and objects of art ; and several other sti- 
pulations of simimr severity. Buonaparte informs us, that it was a princnpnl 
object in this treaty to csompel the abolition of the incmisition, from whic^ he 
had only departed in csonsequenc^ of receiving information, that it had 
.ceased to be used as a religious tribunal, and subsisted only as a court of 
police. The conscience of the pope seemed also so tenderly affected by the 
proposal, that he thought it sate to desist from it. The same dispatch, in 
whicdi Buonaparte informs the directory, that his cx>mmittee of artist col~ 
lectors ** had made a good harvest of paintings in the papal dominions, and 
which, with the objects of art ceded by the pope, incuuded almost all that 
was curious and valuable, exc^epting some few omects at Turin and Naples,” 
•conveyed to them a document or a very 41ff<srent kind. This was a respec:t- 
fnl and almost reverential lettqr from Napoleon to the pope, recommending 
to his holiness to distrust sucdi persons as might excite mm to doubt the good 
intentions of France, assuring him that he would always find the republic 
most sincere and faithful, and expressing in his own name the perfect esteem 
and veneration which he enterU&ned for the person of his holiness, and the 
extreme desire which he had to afford him proofs to that effect. This letter 
furnished much amusement at the time, and seemed far less to intimate the 
eentiments of a Sans-culotte general, than those of a civilized highway- 
man of the old school of Madbeath, who never dismissed the traveller whom 
he had plundered, without his sincere good wishes for the happy prosecution 
of their journey. 

A more plendng view of Buonaparte's character was exhibited about this 
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time In bl» conduct towards the little intere6thi||r republic of 6an Marino. 
That state, which only aoknowledf^es the pope as a protector, nut us a sove- 
reiffn, had maintained for very many ysiirs an independence, which con- 
qumors had ipared either in contwpt or in respect. It consists of a sinf'le 
mountain and a single town, andyboasts about seven thousand inhabitants, 
imverned by their own laws. Citizen Monge, the chief of the committee of 
TOllecting-artists, was sent deputy to San Marino to knit the bands of amity 
l»etween the two republics, — which might well resemble a union between 
Lilliput and Brobdignug. There were no pictures in the little republic ; or 
they might have been a temptation to the citizen collector. The people of 
San Marino conducted themselves with much sagacity ; and although more 
complimentary to Buonaparte than Diogenes to Alexander the Great, when 
he came to visit the philosopher in his tub, they showed the same judgment 
in eschewing too much courtesy. They respectfully declined an accession 
of territory, which could but nave involved them in subsequent quarrels 
with the sovereign from whom it was to bo wrested, and only accepted as an 
honorary gift the present of four field-pieces, being a train of artillery upttn 
the scale of their military force, and of which, it is to be hoped, the captain 
regents of the little contented state will never have any occasion to make use. 

j^me might, for the present at least, be considered as completely subju- 
gated. Naples was at peace, if the signature of a treaty can create peace. 
At any rate, so distant from Rome, and so controlled by the defeat of tlie 
papal arms — by the fear that the English fleet might be driven from the Me- 
diterranean — and by their distance £om the scene of action — the king of tiie 
Two Sicilies, or rather his wife, the high spirited daughter of Maria Therein, 
dared not offer the least interference with the purposes of the French gene- 
ral. Tuscany had apparently consented to owe lier political existence to 
any degree of clemency or contempt which Buonaparte miglit extend to 
her ; and, entertaining hopes of some convention betwixt the Frencli and 
the Engli^, by which the grand duke's port of Leghorn might bo restoretl 
to him, remained passive as the dead. The republic of Venice alone, feel- 
ing etui the stimulus arising from her ancient importance, and yet paiii- 
fufly conscious of her present want of power, strained every exertion to 
place herself in a respectalde attitude. That city of lofty remembrances, 
the Tyre of the middle ages, whose traders were princes, and her mercliaiits 
the honourable of the earth, fallen as she was from her former greatness, 
still presented some appearance of vigour. Her oligarchic^ government, so 
long knoWn and so dreaded, for jealous precautions, political sagacitv, tho 
impenetrability of their plans, and the inflexibility of their vigour, still pre- 
served the attitude of independence, and endeavoured, !>y raising addi- 
tional regiments of Sclavouians, disciplining their peasantry, who were of a 
very martial character, and forming military magazines of considerable ex- 
tent, to maintain such an aspect, as might make their friendsliip to be court- 
ed, and their enmity to be feared. It was already evident that the Austrians, 
notwithstanding all their recent defeats, were again about to make head t»n 
their Italo-German frontier ; and France, in opposing them, could not bo 
indifferent to the neutrally of Venice, imou whose territories, to all appear- 
ance, Buonaparte must have rested the &nk of his operations, in ciise of his 
advancing towards Friuli. So circumstanced, and when it was recolleqted 
that the mistress of the Adriatic Mhd still fifty thousand men at her com - 
Diand, and tb«»se of a fierce and courageous itesc’,ription, chiefly insisting of 
SclavoniaiiB, Venice, even yet, was afi enemy not to be lightly provoked. 
But the inhabitants were not unanimous, especially those of the 1 erra Firiiia, 
mainland, who, not being enrolled in the gulden book of the insular no- 
bility of Venice, were discontented, and availed themselves of the eiiccmnjgc^ 
vnent and assistance. of the new-created republics on the Po to throw off their 
allegiance. Brescia and Bergamo, in particular, were clamorous for inde- 
pendence. . , . , 

Napoleon saw, in Uiis state of dissension, tlie means of playing an adroit 
game ; and while, en the one hand, he endeavou red to restrain, tm a iiioro 
iiivourable opportunity, the ardour of the patriots, he attsnipteu, on ilic 
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other, to Gonrince the senate, that they had no safe policy but in enibraciji^ 
at once the alliance of France, offensive and defensive, and Joining* their 
forces wHh those of the armv with which he was about to more against the 
Austrians. He offered, on these conditions, to i^arantee the jpossessions of 
the republic, even without exacting any^odifu»tion of their oligarchical 
constitution. But Venice declared for an impartial neutrality. It had been, 
they said, their ancient and sage policy, nor would they now depart from it. 

Remain then neuter,*' said Napoleon ; I consent to it. 1 march upon 
« Vienna, yet will leave enough of French troops in Italy to control your re- 

public. — ^But dismiss these new levies ; and remark, that if, while 1 am in 

Germany, my communicationB shall be interrupted, my detachments cut 

off, or my convo}rs intercepted in the Venetian territory, the date of vour 

republic is terminated. She will have brought on herself annihilation.** 
Lest these threats should be forgotten while he was at a distance, he took 
the best precautions in his power, by aarrisoping advantageous points on the 
line of tne Adige ; and trusting partly to this defence, partly to the insur- 
gents of Bergamo and Brescia, who, for their own sakes, would oppose any 
invasion of the mainland by their Venetian masters, whose yoke they had 
cast aside, Napoleon again unfurled his banners, and marched to new tri- 
unmhs over yet untried opponents. 

By the direction of the Aulic council, the archduke Charies had taken up 
his position at Friuli, where it had been settled that the sixth Austrian army, 
designed to act against Buonaparte for the defence of the Italo-German 
frontier, should be assembled. This position was strangely preferred to the 
T^rrol, where the archduke could have formed a Junction ten days sooner 
with an additional force of forty thousand men firom the army of the Rhine, 
marching tore-inforce his own troops,-»men accustomed to fight and conquer 
under their leader’s eye ; whilst those with whom he occupied Friuli, and 
the line of the Piave, belonged to the hapless imperial forces, which, under 
Beaulieu, Wurmser, and Alvinzi, had never encountered Buonaparte with- 
out incurring some notable defeat. 

While the archduke was yet expectini^ those re-inforcements whkdi were 
to form tlie strength of his army, his active adversary was strengthened by 
more than twenty thousand men, sent from the Frencn armies on the Rhine, 
and which gave him at the moment a numerical superiority over the Aus- 
trian general. Instead, therefore, of waiting, as on former occasions, until 
the Imperialists should commence the war by descending into Italy, Napoleon 
resolved to anticipate the march of the succours expected by the archduke, 
drive him from his position on the Italian frontiers, and foUow him into 
Germany, even up to the walls of Vienna. No scheme appeared too bold for 
the general's imagination to form, or his genius to reno^er practic^le ; and 
his soldiers, with the view before them or plunging into the midst of an im- 
mense empire, and placing chains of mountains betwixt them and every pos^ 
sibility of re-inforcement or communication, were so confident in the talents 
of their leader, as to follow him under the most undoubting expectation of 
victoi^. The directory had induced Buonaparte to expect a co-operation by 
a^milar advance on tne part of the armies of the Rhine, as had been at- 
tempted in the former campaign. 

Quonaparte took the field in the beginning of March, 1797, advancing from 
Bassano. The^ Austrians had an army of observation under Lusignan on the 
banks of the Piave, but their pfincipui force was stationed upon the Taglia- 
mento, a river whose course is nearly thirty miles more to the eastward, 
though collateral with the Piave. The plains on the Tagliamento afforded 
facilities to the archduke to empl<^ the noble cavalry who have always been 
the boast of the Austrian army ; and to diiJod|ra him from the strong and 
mountainous country which he occupied, and which covered the road that 
penetrates between the mountains and the Adriatic, and forms the mode of 
communication in that quarter betwixt Vienna and Italy, through Carinthia, 
it was Bofe^inly necessary that he should be pressed in front, a service which 
Buonaparte took upon himself, but also that a Frencdi division, occupying 
the mountains on the prince’s right, should precipitate his retreat by main- 
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taining the perpetual threat of turning him on that wing. With this view 
Massena haa Buonaparte's orders^ which he executed with equal skill and 
{gantry. He crossed the Piave about the 11th of March, and ascending 
that river, directed his course into the mountains towards llelluno, driving 
before him Lusignan's little corps of observation, and finally compelling hS 
renr-guard, to the number of five hundred men, to surrender. 

The archduke Charles, in the mean time, continued to maintain his position 
on the Tagliamento, and the French approached the right bank, with Napo- 
leon at their head, determined apparently to force a passage. Artillery and 
sharp-shooters were disposed in such a manner as to render this a very ha- 
zaHous attempt, while two beautiful lines of cavalry were drawn up pre- 
pared to charge any troops who might make their way to the left bank, 
while they were yet in the confusion of landing. A very simple stratagem 
disconcerted this fair display of resistance. After a distant cannonade, and 
some skirmishing, the French army drew off, as if despairing to force their 
passage, moved to the rear, and took up apparently their bivouac for the 
night. The archduke was deceived. He imagined that the French, who 
had marched all the preceding night, were fatigued, and he olso withdrew 
from the banks of the river to his camp. But two hours afterwards, when 
:ill seemed profoundly quiet, the French army suddenly got under arms, and, 
forming in two lines, marched rapidly to the side of the river, ere the asto- 
nished Austrians were able to make the same dispositions as formerly for de- 
fence. Arrived on the margin, the first line instantly broke up into columns, 
which throwing themselves boldly into the stream, protected on the flanks 
by the cavalry, passed through and attained the opposite bank. They were 
repeatedly charged by the Austrian cavalry, but it was too lat&— they had 
gotten their footing, and kept it. The archduke attempted to turn their 
flank, but was prevented by the second line of the Fren^, and by their re- 
serve of cavalry. He was compelled to retreat, leaving prisoners and can- 
non in the hands of the enemy. Such was the first disastrous meeting be- 
tween the archduke Charles and his future relative. The Austrian prince 
had the farther misfortune to learn, that Massena had, at the first sound of 
the cannonade, rushed across the Tagliamento, higher up than his line of 
defence, and destroying what troops he found before him, had occupied the 
passes of tiie Julian Alps at the sources of that river, and thus interiKised 
himself between the imperial right wing and the nearest communication with 
Vienna. Sensible of the importance ox this obstacle, the archduke hastened, 
if possible, to remove it. He brought up a fine column of grenadiera from 
the Rhine, which had just arrived at Klagenfurt, in his rear, and joining 
them to other troops, attacked Massena with the utmost fury, venturing his 
own person like a private soldier, and once or twice narrowly escaping being 
made prisoner. It was in vain— ^1 in vain. He charged successively and 
repeatedly, even with the reserve of the grenadiers, but no exertion cxiuld 
change the fortune of the day. Still the archduke hoped to derive assist- 
ance from the natural or artificial defences of the strong country through 
which he was thus retreating, and in doing so was involuntarily introducing 
Buonaparte, after he should have surmounted the border frontier, into the 
most fertile provinces of his brother' s empire. The Liisonzo usually a deep 
and furious torrent, closed In by a chain of JmpasSable mountains, seemed 
to impose an insurmountable barrier <b his daring pursuers. But nature, as 
well as events, fought against the Austrians. The stream, reduced by frost. 
Was fordable in several placeg. The river thus passed, the town of Gradisca, 
which had been covered with field-works to protect the line of the Lironzo, 
"^as surprised and carried by storm, and its garrison of two thousand five 
hundred men made prisoners, by the divisionB of Bomadotte and Serruner. 

Pushed in every direction, the Austrians sustained every day additioi^ 
ftnd more severe losses. The strong fort of Chiusa-Veneta wm occupi^ 

Massena, who continued his active and indefatigable operations on the 
*[ight of the retreating army. This success caused the envelopement, 
dispersion or surrender, of a whole division of Austrians, five thousMU oi 
whom remained prisoners, while their baggage, cannon, colours, and all that 
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constituted them an army, fell into the hands of the F^eh. Four genenU 
were prisonew on this occasion ; and many of the mountaineers of 
CarnioLij and Croatia^ who bad joined the Austrian army from their natural 
love of war, seeing that Bucceas appeared to have abandoned the Imperial 
cause, became despondent, broke up tbefr corps, and retired as atragglers to 
their villages. Buonaparte availed nimself of their loss of courage, and had 
recourse tO prodamations, a species of arms which he valued himself as much 
upon usi^ to advantage, as he did upon his military fhme. He assured them 
that the Jmnch did not come into their country to innovate on their rights, 
religious customs, and manners. He exhorted them not to meddle in a war 
with whidi they had no concern, but encouraged them to afford assistance 
and fumidi supplies to the French army, in paj^ent of which he proposed 
to assign the pimlic taxes which they h^ been in the habit of paying to the 
emperor. His proposal seems to nave reconciled the Carinthians to the 
presence of the French, or, more properly speaking, they submitted to the 
military exactions which they had no meaiih of resisting. In the mean while, 
the French took possession of Triest and Fiume, the only sea port^ belong- 
ing to Austria, where they seized much English merchandise, which was d- 
ways a welcome prize, and of the quicksUver mines of Idria, where they 
found a valuable ueposit of of that mineral. 

Napoleon repaired the fortifications of Klagenfurt, and converted it into a 
respectable place of arms, where he establish^ his head-quarters. In a space 
of scarce twenty days, he had defeated the Austrians in ten combats, in the 
course of which prince Charles had lost at least one-fourth of his army. The 
French had surmounted the southern chain of the Julian Alps ; the northern 
line could, it was supposed, offer no obstacle sufficient to stop their irresist- 
ible general; and the archduke, the pride and hope of the Austrian armies, 
had retired behind the river Meuhr, and seemed to l»e totally without the 
means of coveri^ Vienna. There were, however, circumst^ces less fa- 
vourable to the French, which require to be stated. When the campaign 
commenced, the French general Joubert was posted with his division in the 
gorge of the Tyrol above Trent, upon the same river Levisa, the Hne of 
which had been lost and won daring the preceding winter. He was opposed 
by the Austrian generals Kerpen and Laudon, who, besides some re^lv re- 
giments, had collected around them a number of the Tyrolese militia, who 
among their own mountains were at least equally formidable. They remain- 
ed watching each other during the earlier part of the campaign ; but the 
gaining of the battle of Tagliamento was the signal fur Joubert to commence 
the offensive. His directions were to push his way through the Tyrol to 
Brixen,at which place Napoleon expected he might hear news of the advance of 
the French armies from the Rhine, to co-operate in the inarch upon Vienna. 
But the directory, fearing perhaps to trust nearly the whole force of the re- 
public in the hands of a general so successful and so ambitiouB as Napoleon, 
had not fulfilled their promises in this respect. The army of Moreau had 
not as yet crossed the Rhine. 

Joubert, thus disappointed of his promised object, began to find himself in 
an embarrassing situation. The whole country was in insurrection around 
him, and a retreat in the line by which he had advanced, might have exposed 
him to great losi^ if not to destruction. He determined, therefore, to dude 
the enemy, and, by descendi^ the riter Drave, to achieve a junction with 
his commander-in-chief Napdleon. He accomplished his difficult march by 
breaking down the bridges bdiind hkn, and thus arresting the progress of 
the enemy ; but it was with difficulty, and not without loss, that he effected 
his proposed union, and his retreat from the Tyrol gave infinite spirit not only 
to the martial Tyrolese, but to all the favourers of Austria in the norUi of 
Italy. The Austrian general Laudon, sallied from the Tyrol at the head of 
a considerable force, and compdled the slender bedy of French under Bal- 
land, to shut themselves up in garrisoas ; and their opponents were for the 
moment again lords of a part of Lootbardy. They also re-occupied Triest 
and Fiume, which Buonaparte had not been able sufficiently to garrison ; 
BO that the rear of the French army seemed to be endangered. 
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The Venetiana^ at this orisia, fatally for their ancient republic, if indeed 
its doom had not, as is most likely, been long^ before sealed, received with 
eaffer ears the accounts, exonerated as they were by rumour, that the 
F^nch were driven from the Tyrol,*Bnd the Austrians about to descend the 
Adi^, and resume their ancient empire in Itftly. The senate were aware that 
neither their government nor their persons were acceptable to the French ge- 
neral, and that they had offended him irreoxincilably by declining the inti- 
mate 'alliBnce and contribution of troops which he hi^ demanded. He had 
parted from them with such menaces as were not easily to be misunderstood. 
They believed, if his vengeance might not be instant, it was only the more 
sure ; and conceiving him now deeply engaged in Germany, and surrounded 
hv the Austrian levies en masse from the warlike countries of Hungary and 
Croatia, they imagined that throwing their own weight into the scale at so 
opportune a moment, must weigh it down for ever. To chastise their in- 
surgent subjects of Bergamo and Brescia, was an additional temptation. 
Their mode of making war savoured of the ancient vindictive temper as- 
cribed to their countrymen. An insurrection was secretly organised through 
all the territories which Venice still possessed on the main land, and broke 
out, like the celebrated Sicilian vespers, in blood and massacre. In Verona 
they assassinated more than a hundred Frenchmen, many of them sick sol- 
diers in the hospitals,— an abominable cruelty, which could not fail to bring 
a curse on their undertaking. Fioravante, a Venetian general, marched at 
the head of a body of Sclavonians to besiege the forts of Verona, into which 
the remaining French had made their retreat, and where thev defended 
themselves. Xaudon made his appearance with his Austrians and Tyrolese, 
and it seemed as if the fortunes of Buonaparte had at length found a che<'.k. 
But the awakening from this pleasing dream was equally sudden and dread- 
ful. News arrived that preliminaries of peace liad been agreed upon, and an 
armistice signed between France and Austria. Laudon, therefore, and tlio 
auxiliaries on whom the Venetians had so much relied, retired from Verona. 
The Lombards sent an army to the assistance of the French. The Sclavo- 
nians, under Fioravante, after fighting vigorously, were compelled to sur- 
render. The insurgent towns of Vicenza, Treviso, and Padua, were again 
occupied by the Republicans. Rumour proclaimed the terrible return of 
Napoleon and his army, and the ill-advised senate of Venice were lost in 
stupor, and scarce had sense left to decide betwixt unreserved submission 
and hopeless defenee. ,1. 

It was one of the most artful rules in Buonapartes policy, that when he 
had his enemy at decided advantage, by some point having been attained 
which seemed to give a complete turn to the campaign in his favour, lie 
seldom failed to offer peace, and peace upon conditions much mure favour- 
able than perhaps the opposite party expected. By doing this, he secured such 
immediate and undisputed fruits of nis victory, asthetreaty of peace untamed , 
and he was sure of means to prosecute farther advantages at wme future op- 
portunity. Ho obtained, moreover, the character of generosity ; and, in tee 
present instance, he avoided the great danger of uyginj? to ®o 
a power as Austria, whose despair might be capable of the most formidable 
efforts. With this puipoae, and assuming for.^he 

the usual ceremoniu or tsourts, and etiquette of politics, which he after 
seemed to have pleasure in displaying, he wrdte a letter in I ® 

archduke Charles on the subject of peace. This composition affects that 
nipt laconic severity of style, which cuts short thlTusSri 

neral maxims of pb&osophy of a trite character, and^breaks ™ 

laboured periphrastic introductions with whui ordinary pobtima p 
their proposafs, when desirous of entering ujwn a treaty. j 

'' It isW^rt of a brave soldier," he srid, « to make 
" for peace. The present strife has lasted six years. ^®p® . demanded 

“ enough of men, and sufficiently outraged humanity . ^ , airminst tlio 

" on rifsides. Europe at large his laid Jown the 

French republic. Your nation remains alone m onii- 

“ flows faster than ever. This sixth campaign has commenced 
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nous circumstances^End how it will, some thousands of men more will be 
slain on either side ; and at lengthy after all, we must come to an agree* 
ment, for every thing must have on end at last, even the angry passions of 
'' men. The executive directory mada known to the emperor their desire 
** to put a period to the war which desolates both countries, but the inter- 
** vention of the court of London opposed It. Is there then no means of com- 
ing to an understanding, and must we continue to cut eadi other's throats 
'' for the interests or passions of a nation, herself a stranger to the miseries 
of war? You, the general-in-chief, who approach b^ birth so near to tlie 
** crown, and are above all those petty passions which agitate ministers, and the 
'' members of government, will you resolve to be the benefactor of mankind, 
and the true saviour of Germany ? Do not suppose that I mean by tliat 
'' expression to intimate, that it is impossible for you to defend yourself by 
force of arms ; but under the supposition, that fortune were to become 
favourable to you, Germany would be bqualljr exposed to ravage. With 
'' respect to my own feelings. General, if this prcmosition should be the 
'' means of saving one single man's life, I should prefer a civic crown so me- 
rited, to the melancholy glory attending military success." The whole 
tone of the letter is ingeniously calculated to give the proposition the cha- 
racter of moderation, and at the same time to avoid the appearance of too 
ready an advance towards his object. The archduke, after a space of two 
days, returned this brief answer, in which he stripped Buonaparte's proposal 
of its gilding, and treated it upon the footing of an ordinary proposal for a 
treaty of peace, made by a party, who finds it convenient for his interest : — 
** Unquestionably, sir, in making war, and in following the road prescribed by 
" honour and duty, I desire as much as you the attainment of peace for the 
** happiness of the people, and of humanity. Considering, however, that in the 
situation which I hold, it is no part of my business to inauire into and de- 
termine the quarrel of the belligerent powers ; and that 1 am not furnish- 
ed on the part of the emperor with any plenipotentiary powers for treat- 
will excuse me, General, if I do not enter into negotiation with 
you touching a matter of the highest importance, but which does not lie 
within my department. Whatever shall happen, either respecting the fii- 
** ture chances of the war, or the prospect of peace, I request you to be equally 
convinced of my distinguished esteem " The archduke would willingly 
have made some advantage of this proposal, by obtaining an armistice of live 
hours, sufficient to enable him to form a junction with the corps of Kerpen, 
which, having left the Tyrol to come to the assistance of the commander-in- 
chief, was now within a short distance. But Buonaparte took care not to 
permit himself to be hampered by any such ill-timed engagement, and after 
some sharp fighting, in wnich the French as usual were successful, he was 
able to interpose such a force as to prevent the junction taking place. 

Two encounters followed at Neumark and at Unzmark — ^both rave rise to 
fresh disasters, and the continued retreat of the archduke Chanes and the 
imperial army. The Frendi general then pressed forward on the road to 
Vienna, through mountain-passes and defiles, which could not have been 
opened otherwise than by turning them on the flank. But these natural 
fastnesses were no lonrar defences. Judenberg, Uie capital of Upper Styria, 
was abandoned to the French without •a blow, and shortly after Buonaparte 
entered Gratz, the principal <own of Lower St3rria, with the same facility. 
The archduke now totally changed his plan of warfare. He no longer dis- 
puted the ground foot by foot, but began to retreat by hasty marches towards 
Vienna, determined to collect the last and utmost strength which the exten- 
sive states of the emperor <x»uld supply, and fight for the existence, it miglit 
be, of his brother's throne, under the walls of his c»pitaL However perilous 
this resolution might appear, it was worthy of the high-spirited prince by 
whom it was adopted ; and there were reasons, perhaps, besides those arising 
from soldierly pride and princ»l3r dignity, wldch seemed to recommend it. 
The army with which the enterprising French general was now about to de- 
bouche from the mountains, ana enter the very centre of Germany, had suf- 
fered considerably since the cM>mmencement of the campaign, not only by 
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the sword, hui by severity of weather, and the excessive fati^e which tliev 
endured in executing the r^id marches, by which their leader succeeded iii 
securing victory ; and the French armies on the Rhine had not, as the plan 
of Che ealiipato dieted, made any movement in advance correspondinn 
with the msTch of Buonaparte. Nor, in the country which they were about 
to enter with diimnisfaed forces, could Buonaparte trust to the infiuence of 
the same itior^ feeling in the pe^le invaded, which had paved the way to 
so many yictoHes on the Rhine. The citizens of Austria, though living un- 
der a despotic government, are little sensible of its severities, and ara sin- 
cerely attached lio the. emperor, whose personal habits incline him to live 
with his people without much form, aud mix in public amusements, or appear 
in the public walks, like a father in the midst of his familv. The nobility 
were as‘ foadV^as In former times to bring out their vassalR, and a geriend 
knowledge of discipline is familiar to the German peasant as a part of his 
education. Hungary possessed #till the liigh-spirited rare of barons and ca- 
valiers, who, in their ^eat convocation in 1740, rose at once, and drawing 
their sabres, joined in t^ celebrated exclamation, Moriamur pro rege nos- 
“ tro>- Maria Theresa T* The Tyrol was in possession of its own warlike 
inhabitants, dll in arms, and so far successful, as to have driven Juubert out 
of their mountains. Trieste and Fiumo were retaken in the rear of the 
French army. Buonaparte had no line of communication when separated 
from Italy, and no means of obtaining supplies, but from a ci>untry which 
would problibly be soon in insurrection in his rear, as well as on his flanks. 
A battle lost, when there was neither support, reserve, nor place of arms 
nearer than Klogenfurt, would have been annihilation. To add to these 
considerations, :it was now known that the Venetian republic had assumed a 
formidable and hostile aspect in Italy ; by whidi, joined to a natural exp]f»- 
sion of feeli^,' religious and national, the French cause was considerably 
endangered in ’that country. There were so many favourers of tho old sys- 
tem, together with the general influence of the CathoUc clergy, that it 
seemed not ^unlikely this Insurrection might spread fast and far. Italy, in 
that case, woixld have been no eflectual phice of refuge to Buonaparte or his 
sirmy. The archduke enumerated all these advantages to the cabinet of 
Vienna, and exhorted them to stand the last cast of the bloody dye. 

But terror, grief, and confusion^ natural in a great metropolis, whose 
peace for the first time for so many years was alarmed with the approach of 
the unconquered and apparently fated general, who, having defeated and 
destroyed five of their cnoicest armies, was now driving under its walls the 
remnants of the last, though command^ by that prince whom they reo^ded 
as the hope and Aower of Austrian warfare, opposed this daring resolution. 
The alarm was general, beginning with the court itself ; aud the mosit valu- 
able property and treasure were packed up to be carried into Hungary, where 
the royd family determined to take refuge. It is worthy of mention, that 
among the fugitives of the imperial house was the arch-ducness Maria Lou^i, 
thm between five and six years old, whom our imagination may conceive 
a^tated by every species of childish terror derived from the approach of the 
victorious general, .on whom ^e was, at a future and similar crisis, destined 
to bestow her hand. 

The tiouft of Vienna finally adopted the alternative of treaty, and that of 
Leoben was set' on foot. Generals Bellegardp and Merfield, on the part of 
the emperor, presented themselves at the head-quarters of Buonaparte, 13th 
ef April 1797, and aiinoiMiced the desire of their sovereign for peace. Buo- 
eapatta granted a suspension of arms, to endure for five da)rB only ; which 
was -afterwards exteiute^ when the probability of the definitive treaty of 
peace was evident. The articles in the treaty of Leoben remained long se- 
®*et j the -oanne of whi ch appears to have been, that the high contracting 
parties were not willing comparisons should be made between the prelimina- 
ries as t^y were originally settled, and the straj^e and vi^ent mtera^ns 
which occurred in the definitive treaty of Campo Kormio. ^ These two trea- 
i-iesjof pacification differed, the one from the ouier, in relation to the denee 
and manner how u meditated partition of the territory of Venice, or tbe Cia- 
VoL. IJI. 3 A 
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republic, and other smaller powers, was to ^ accompUahod, for the 
benefit of France and Austria. It la meJanoboljr to ob^e, but it Is 
nev€rthelesB an important truthj that there is do momont during which in* 
dependent atates of the second class havf more occasion to be alarmed for 
their security, than when more powerful nations in their vicinity are about 
to conclude peace. It is so easy to accommodate these differences of the 
stronff at the expense of such weuwer states as^ if they are injured, have nei- 
ther the power of making their complaints heard, nor of defending them- 
selves by force, that, in the iron age in which it has been our fate to live, the 
injustice of such an arrangement has never been considered as offering any 
counterpoise to its great convenience, whatever the law of nations might 
teach to the contrary. 

It is unnecessary to enter umn the subject of the preliminaries of Leoben, 
until we notice the treaty of Campo Formio, under which they were Anally 
modified, and by which they were adjusted and controlled. It may be, how- 
ever, .the moment to state, that Buonaparte was considerably blamed, by the 
directory and others, for stopping short in the career of conquest, and 
allowing the house of Austria terms which left her still formidable to France, 
when, said the censors, it would have cost him but another victo^ to blot 
the most constant and powerful enemy of the French republic out of the map 
of Europe ; or, at least, to confine her to her hereditary states in Germany. 
To such criticism he replied, in a dispatch to the directory from Leoben, 
during the progress of the treaty: If at the commencement of these Italian 

campaigns 1 had made a point of going to Turin, 1 should never have 
passM the Po— had I insisted prematurdy on advancing to Rome, 1 could 
never have secured Milan — ana now had 1 made an indispensable object of 
reaching Vienna, 1 might have destre^ed the republic.*' Such was hU able 
and judicious defence of a conduct, which, by stopping short of some ulti- 
mate and extreme point apparently within his grasp, extracted every advan- 
tage from fear, which despair perhaps mig^ht not have yielded him, if the 
enemy had been driven to extremity. And it is remarkable, that the catas- 
trophe of Napoleon himself was a corollary of a doctrine which he now laid 
down ; for, had he not insisted upon penetrating to Moscow, there is no 
judging how much longer he might nave held the empire of France. 

The contents of the treaty of Leoben, so far as they -were announced to 
the representatives of the French nation by the directory, only made known 
as part of the preliminaries, that the cession of the Bel^c provinces, and of 
such a boundary as France might choose to demand upon the Rhine, had 
been admitted by Austria ; and that she had consented to recognise a single 
republic in Italy, to be composed out of those which had been provision^y 
established. But shortly after it transpired that Mantua, the subject of so 
much and sudi bloody contest, and the very citadel of Italy, as had appeared 
from the events of these sanguinary campaigns, was to he resigned to Aus- 
tria, from whose tenacious grasp it had oeen wrenched with so much diffi- 
culty. This measure was unpopular ; and it will be found that Buonaparte 
had the ingenuity, in the definitive treaty of peace, to substitute an indem- 
nification, which he ought not to have given, and which was certainly the 
last which the Austrians should have accepted. 

It was now the time for Venid^ to tremble. She had declared against the 
French in their absence ; her mndiotive population had murdered many of 
them ; the resentment of the French poldiers was excited to the utmost, and 
the Venetians had no right to reckon upon the forbearance of their generaL 
The treaty of Leoben left ttm senate of tliat ancient state absoluteW without 
support ; nay, as they afterwards learned, Austria, after pleading their cause 
for a certain time, hi^ ended by stipulating for a share of their spoils, whidi 
had been assigned to her by a secret article of the treaty. The aoqm of the 
oligarchy was pronounoed ere Buonaparte had yet traversed the Norio and 
Julian slpe, for the purpose of enforcing it. By a letter to the doge, dated 
from the'^oapital of Upper Styiia, Napmeon, bitterly upbraiding the senate 
for requiting his generosity with trea^ery and ingratitude, demanded that 
they si lould return by his aid-de-camp who bore the letter, their ins^nt 
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choice betwixt w«r and peace, and allowing' them fouMnd^twentr hours 
to disperse their insurgent peasantry^ and submit to his clement. 

Junot, introduced into the senate^ made the threats of his miuter, rinff in 
the astounded oars of the member^ and by the blunt and rough manner a 
soldier, who had risen from the ranks, addbd to the dismay of the tremblinir 
nobles. The senate returned a humble apology to Buonaparte, and dis- 
patched agents to deprecate his wrath. These envoys were doomed to ex- 
perience one of those scenes of violent, which were in some degree natural 
to this extr^rdinary man, but to which in certain cases he seems to have 
designedly given way, in order to strike consternation into those whom he 
addressed. ** Are the prisoners at liberty he said, with a stern voice and 
without replyuig to the humble greetiim of the terrified envoys. They 
answered with hesitation, that they had liberated the French, the Polish, anti 
the Bresdans, who had been macie captive in the insurrectionary war. * ** 1 
** will have them all — all !” exclaimed Buonaparte — all who are in prison 
on account of their political sentiments. 1 will to myself to destroy your 
dungeons on the Bridge of Tears — opinions shall be free — 1 will have no 
inquisition. If all the prisoners are not set at instant liberty, the English 
envoy dismissed, the people disarmed, 1 declare instant war. 1 might have 
gone to Vienna if 1 had listed — 1 have concluded a peace with the empe- 
ror — 1 have eighty thousand men, twenty gun-boats — 1 will hear of no 
inquisition, and no senate either — 1 will dictate the law to you — I will 
prove an Attila to Venice. If you cannot disarm your population, 1 will 
do it in your stead — your government is antiquated — it must crumble to 
pieces.*' 

While Buonaparte, in these disjointed yet significant threats, stood before 
the deputies like the Argantes of Italy’s heroic poet, and gave them the 
choice of pence and war with the air or a superior being, capable at once to 
dictate their fate^ he had not yet heard of the massacre of Verona, or of tlie 
batteries of a Venetian fort on the Lido having fired upon a French vessel, 
who had run into the port to escape the pursuit of two armed Austrian shins. 
The vessel was aUeron'to lmve been sunk, and the master and some of the 
crew to have been killed. The news of these fresh aggressions did not fail 
to aggravate his indignation to the highest pitch. The terrified deputies 
ventured to touch with delicacy on Sie subject of pecuniary atonement. 
Buonaparte's answer was worthy of a Roman. If you could proffer me," 
he said; ** the treasures of Peru — if you could strew the whole district with 
" gold, it could not atone for the French blood which has been treacherously 
" spilt." Accordingly on the 3rd of May, Buonaparte declared war apiinst 
Venice, and ordered the French minister to leave the city; the hrencli 
troops, and those of the new Itcilian republics, were at the same time com- 
manded to advance, and to destroy in their pnigress, wherever th^ found it 
displajred, the winged lion of Saint Mark, the ancient emblem of Venetian 
sovereignty. The declaration is dated at Palma Nova. 

The senate of Venice, rather stupified than stimulated by the excess of 
their danger, were holding on the 30th of April a sort of-privy council in the 
apartments of the doge, when a letter from the conimanuant ol their flotilla 
informed them that the French were erecting fortifications on the low 
grounds contiguous to the lagoons os shallot channels which divide from the 
main land from each other the little islea on which the amphibious mis- 
tress of the Adriatic holds her foundatWn ; and proposing, in the blunt style 
of a gallant sailor, to batter them to pieces about their ears before the works 
•5ould be complete. Indeed, nothing would have been more easy than to 
defend the lagoons against an enemy^ who, notwithstanding Napolecm s bra- 
vado, had not even a single boat. But the proposal, had it been maro ^ 
abbess and' a oonveiit of nuns, could scarce have appeared m<w^traordi- 
nary than it did to these degenerate nobles. Yet the sense of shme 
vailed ; and though trembling for the consequences of the order which they 
issued, the senate directed that the admiral should proceed to action. Im- 
mediately after the order was received, their deliberations were interruptew 
by the thunder of the cannon on either side— the Venetian gun-boats pouring 
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tU«ir fire on the van of the French army, whidi had begun to arrive at Fu- 
ahn. To interrupt these ominous sounds^ two plenipotentiaries were dis- 
patched to make intercession with the French general ; and to prevent delay^ 
the doge himself undertook to report the^result. 

The grand council was convoked on the 1st of May, when the doge, pale 
in countenance, and disconcerted in demeanour, proposed, as the only means 
of safety, the admission of some democratic modificatioos into theur forms, 
under the direction qf general Buonaparte ; or, in other words, to,^y their 
institutions at the feet of the conqueror, to be re-modelled at ^eapure. 
Of six hundred and ninety patricians, only twenty-one dissented from a vote 
which inferred the absolute surrender of their constitution^ The copditiuns 
to be agreed on were indeed declared subject to the revision of the copncil ; 
but this, in the drcumstances, could only be considered as a dause intended 
to save appearances. The surrender must have been regarded as uncondi- 
tional and total. c» 

Amidst the dejection and confusion which possessed the government, some 
able intriguer (the secretary, it was said, of the French ambassadar at Ve- 
nice, whose principal had b^n recalled) contrived to induce the Venetian 
government to commit an act of absolute suicide, so as to spare Bponaparte 
the trouble and small degree of scandal, which might attach to totally des- 
troying the existence of the Republic. On the 9tb of May, as the committee 
of the great council were in dose deliberation with the doge, two strangers 
obtrude upon those councils, which heretofore— such was the jealous seve- 
rity of the oligarchy — ^were like those of supernatural beings, those who 
looked on them died. But now affliction, confhsion, and fear, withdrawn 
the guards from these secret and m}rBterious chambers, and laid open to the 
intrusioQ of strangers those stern haunts of a suspidous oligarchy, where, in 
other days, an official or lictor of the government might have been punished 
with death even for too loud a foot-falh fnr more for the fatal crime of having 
heard more than was designed to come to his knowledge. All this was now 
ended ; and without ohedc or rebuke the two strangers were permitted to 
communicate with the senate by writing. Their advice, which had the terms 
of a command, was to anticipate the intended reforms of the French — to dis- 
solve the present government— throw open their prisons — disband their Scla- 
vonian soldiers — j^nt the tree of liberty on the place of Saint Mark, and to 
take other popular measures of the same nature, the least of which, proposed 
but a few months before, would have been a signal of death to the individual 
who had dared to hint at it. 

As the friendly advisers had hinted that the utmost speed was necessary, 
the committee scarce interposed an interval of three days, between receiving 
the advice and recommending it to the great council; and began in the 
mean while to anticipate the instruction of their government and surrender 
of their cuty, by dismantling their fleet and disbanding their soldiers. At 
length the great coui^ assembled on the Slst of May. The doge had oom- 
inenoed a pathetic .discourse on the extremities to which the country was- 
reduced, when an irregular discharge of fire arms took place under the very 
windows the councu-house. All started up in confusion. Some supposed 
tbe Sdayonians were plundering the citizens ; some that the lower orders 
bad risen on the nobility ; othef^ that %he French had entered Vemce, and 
were proceeding to sack and pUlage it. The terrified and timid counsellors 
ffld not wait to enquire what was thecal cause of the disturbance, but hur- 
ried forward, like sheep, in the path which had been indicatcKl to them. 
They hastened to despoil their ancient government oi all authority, to sign 
in a m a nner its sentence of civil death — added every thing which could renimr 
the sacrifice more agreeable to Buonaparte— and separated in confusion, but 
under the, imureasion that they had taken the best measure in their power 
£or quelling the tumult, by meeting the wishes of the predomin^t party. 
But this Ivaa by no means the case. On the contrary, tney had the mistbr- 
tune to And that the insurrection, of whidi the dring was the signal, was 
direeted not against the aristocrats, but against those who proposed the 
euitender of the national independence. Armed bands shouteil, ^'Liong live 
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« St Marie, and pariah f(^gn domliution I" Othera indeed there were, who 
disiilayed in opposition th^coloured banners, with the war cry of Liberty 
** for over I" The disband^ and mutinous soldiers mixed amonir these hos- 
tile iproups, and threatened the towp with fire and pillaee. 

Amid this horrible confusion, and while the parties were firing on each 
other, a provisional government wm hastily named. Boats were dispatcheU 
to brinff three thousand French soldiers into the city. These took pomssion 
of the Place of Saint Mark, while some of the inhabitants shoutedT^t the 
greater part, who were probably not the less sensible of the execrable ty- 
ranny of the old aristocracy, saw it fall in mournful silence, because there 
fell, riong with the ancient institutions of their country, however little some 
of these were to to regretted, the honour and independence of the state itself. 

The terms which the French granted, or rather imposed, appeared suffi- 
ciently moderate, so far aa they were made public. They announced that 
the foreign troops would remain «o long, and no longer, than might be ne- 
cessi^ to protect the peace of Venice — ^they undertook to guarantee the 
public debt, and the^ payment of the pensions allowed to the impoverish^ 
gentry. They required, indeed, the continuation of tiie prosecutmn against 
the commander of the fort of Luco who had fired on the French vessel ; but 
all other ofienders were pardoned, and Buonaparte afterwards suffered even 
this affair to pass into oblivion ; which excited doubt whether the trans- 
action had ever been so serious as had been alleged. Five secret and less 
palatable articles attended these avowed conditions. One provided for the 
various exchf^es of territory which had been already settled at the Venetian 
expense betwixt Austria and France. The second and third stipulated the 
payment of three millions of francs in specie,* and as many in naval stores. 
Another prescribed the cession of three ships of war, and of two frigates, 
armed and equipped. A fifth ratified the exaction, in the usual style pf 
French cupidity, of twenty pictures and five hundred manuscripts. 

It will to seen hereafter what advantages the Venetians purchased by all 
these unconscionable conditions. At the moment, they understood that the 
stipulations were to imply a guarantee of the independent existence of their 
country as a democrat leal state. In the mean while, the necessity for raising 
the supplies to gratify the rapacity of the French, obliged the provisional 
m>verament to have recourse to forced loans ; and in this manner they in- 
hospitably plundered the duke of Modena (who had fled to Venice for refugo 
when Buonaparte first entered Lombardy ) of his remaining treasure, amount- 
ing to one hundred and ninety thousand 8equins.(l) 
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for, in proportion at, from an accessory, she became a principal in the war, 
difficulties and dan^f^ers had accumulated around her. She now saw united 
against her, two powerful members of the confederacy with which she at first 
acted ; and die had to fight for her own purity, instead of pursuing schemes 
for humiliating a riyal, and dictating in her internal concerns. Those prin* 
ciples of civil society which had been thought so dangerous to all established 
governments, that their suppression was the object of a general league, had 
now taken such firm root in ^anc», that they might hid defiance to external 
force ; and the energy first excited in their defence had terminated in a spirit 
of conquest sufficiently formidable to all its neighbours. 

The return of lord Malmesbury from his unsuccessful negotiation threw 
a deep gloom upon the prospects of the country ; and the funds experienced 
a depression beyond that of any period in the American war An opinion 
now became prevalent, that the ministry had only pretended a desire for 
peace, that they might, with less difficulty^ obtain supplies for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. In order to counteract this unfavourable impression, a 
message from his majesty was brought down to parliament, on the 26th of 
December, 1796, which was to declare, that the rupture of the negotiation 
did not proceed from the want of a sincere desire on his part for the resto- 
ration of peace ; but from the pretensions of the enemy being inconsistent 
wiUi the permanent interests of the kingdom, and the general security of 
Europe. At the same time his majesty directed all the memorials and papers 
which had been exchanged in the course of the negotiation, to be laid oefore 
both houses of parliament, which was accordingly done, and various parts of 
the proceedings were severely censured by tJie opposition. 

But whilst the certainty of a continuation of the war, with augmented 
burdens and hazards, was depressing the spirits of the nation, they received 
an additional shock fron^ suspension of payment of their notes in cash by 
the bank of Enj^land. 'Hiat TOdy, which was now become essential to the 
financial operations of government, had been called upon for such large ad- 
vances of money for the payment of foreign subsidies^ and other exigencies 
of the state, that, in the course of the past year, the directors of the bank 
had several times represented to the minister the impossibility of supplying 
sill his demands. The dread of an invasion, which was now seriously appre- 
hended, had further contributed to the want of specie by a run upon the 
country bankers ; and the governor of the bank of England, on the 9th of 
February, 1797, informed Mr. Pitt, that to i*x)mply with his request of an 
additional advance of a million and a half to Ireland, by way of loan, would 
threaten ruin to the bank, and probably fu'rce the directors to close their 
doors. In this state of affairs, the privy council, on the 26th of February, 
issued an order, prohibiting the directors of the bank of England from is- 
suing any payments in specie, till the sense of parliament could be taken on 
the subject, and measures adopted for supporting the public credit. On the 
following day the subject was communicati^ to parliament by a message from 
the throne, and on the 28th it was taken into consideration. Severm warm 
debates ensued, in which the opposition insisted on the violent stretch of 
power on the part of the privy council, in thus exonerating a trading com- 
pany from the p^ment or its debts, and urged the necesuty of an enquiry 
into the causes ox this disastei? In consequence of this, motions were car- 
ried in both houses for appoimting by ballot a secret committee to examine 
into the affsirs of the baim ; and in ^he mean time, to remedy the inconve- 
nience arising from the want of a circulating medium, a bill was passed au- 
thorizing the bank to issue notes of the value of one and two pounds each. 
The secret committee in each house brought up their report, on the 52nd and 
3rd of March, to the following effect : — That there was a surplus of property 
belon^ng to the bank of £3,826,890 beyond the total of their debts, exdur 
sive cff a permanent debt from government of eleven millions and a half 
that it h^ lately experienced a drain of cash, owing to the prevalence of 
alarm, whidi there was now reason to suppose would go o& pr<^ea- 
sively increasing ; so that it was to be apprehended the bank would be de- 
prived of the means for supplying the cash necessary for the exigencies of 
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the public service ; and ^sequentljr that it was expedient to continue the 
measures already takeiij for such time^ and under such limitations as the 
wisdom of parliament should direct. 

A committoe of the whole house of commons, having on the 9th of March 
taken into oonsider^ion the^ report Slelivered to it respecting the b^k, Mr* 
Pitt moved for a bill to continue and confirm, for a limited time, the restrict 
tion of the issue of specie by the bank of England. While this bill was 
passing through the houM, various clauses were proposed by the minister, of 
which some of the most important wer^— That the army and navy should be 
paid in specie ; that bank notes should be received in payment by the collec- 
tors in every branch of the revenue ; that the offer of a bank note in pay- 
ment of a demand should do away the effect of an arrest in the first instance ; 
and that the bank should be permitted to issue a sum in cash, not exceeding 
one hundred thousand pounds, for the accommodation of private bankers 
and traders in the metropolis, all which points were carried. 

The early part of this year 1797, was signalized by a brilliant exploit of 
the British navy. France had now acquired two allies, both of them capable 
of powerful exertions by sea ; and she naturally became inspired with the 
hope of overthrowing that maritime superiority of England which was so 
essential to her security as well as her prosperity ; and the ascendancy which 
the French had obtains in the councils of HoUand and Spain was employed 
in uwin^ them to use all their efforts in augmenting their navies. I'he court 
of MMnd had used so much diligence in this department, that a large fleet 
was equipped for the purpose of forming a junction with the French squa- 
dron at Brest. Its force consisted of twenty-seven sail of the line; six of 
them mounting one hundred and twelve guns, and one of one hundred and 
tiiirty-six guns. This formidable armament, however, was inadequately 
manned, a ^eat proportion of the crews being landsmen ; and a mixture of 
expert artillery men could not supply the deficiency of sailors. 

The English squadron destined to intercept this threatened junction, was 
composed of only fifteen ships of the line ana some frigates ; but it was well 
manned, and placed under the command of admiral sir John Jervis, an officer of 
first-rate talents ; aided by some of the most distinguished captains in the Bri- 
tish navy. On the 14th of February, the English admiral, cruising off cape 
St. Vincent on the coast of Portugal, descried the Spanish fleet under a press 
of saiL Without a moment's hesitation, he bore down in a line, before the 
enemy had time to form a regular order of battle, and separating one-third 
of the Spanish fleet from the rest, he reduced its force nearly to an equality. 
An attempt by the Spanish admiral to rejoin his separatea ships was pre- 
vented by commodore Nelson, who, at one time, had to encounter the admiral 
and the two first-rates ; but from this perilous situation he was relieved by 
two British ships ; when finding that ne could not execute his design, ho- 
made the signal for the remainder of his fleet to form together for their de- 
fence. The British admirid, however, before they could get into their sta- 
tions, directed the rear most of them, some of which were entangled by others, 
to be attacked, and four were captured. In the mean time, the part of the 
Spanish fleet which had been separated from the main body had nearly re- 
joined it with four other ships, two of which were not in the engagement. 
This was a force more than equal to that ii^hich remained of the British 
squadron, fit, after so severe a contelt, for a fresh action. The Spaniards, 
however, de<dined to face their enemy in dose* engagement, and returned to 
Cadiz. The British fleet bore off the* four captured prizes, two of them 
wrylng one hundred and twelve guns each, one eighty-four, and one seventy- 
four. Sir John Jervis was rewarded for his valour and skill by the title of 
earl St. Vincent; and Nelson, who now first began to he known to fame, re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. The action deservedly ranks among those 
wlu(^ have most conspicuously illustrated the superior courage and skill of 
British seamen. x- u r* 

^ A singular and apparently unmeaning expedition was set on foot by r rMce, 
jn the month of February this year. An armament, consisting of fourt^n 
hundred men embarked m four vessels, three of which were large frigates ; 
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and sailing from Brest, entered the British chilinel, where, about the 90th 
they anchored - in the harbour of Ilfracombe. On being informed that the- 
North Devon , regiment of volunteers were marching towards tlienv they 
stood over to Pembrokeshire, and^came to anchor in' a- bay new Piah^arii. 
There the soldiers were land^, and on tlfe'93rd advanced into a. wild country 
with which they were tbtal^ unacquainted. The ahum -was. immediately 
given, and people assembled from all parts to oppose them. Upwards, of 
three thousand men were soon collected, among whom wmre seven . hundred 
well trained militia* Lord Cawdor, -jducing himself at their head, inanohed 
directly against the invaders ; but instead of the expected encounttsri he met 
a French officer bearing a letter from his commander, in which lie signified 
a desire to enter into a negotiation for a surrender. An answer was returned 
requiring their immediate submission, as prisoners of war, which was readily 
conmlied with, and on the next day they laid down their arms. They, had no 
field-pieces, but were well provided with ammunition. A great partoftlmm were 
in rags, and apparently taken out of prison ; but what the intention of this 
strange enterprise was, beyond that of showing how accessible the coast of 
England is to invaders, remains a mystery. It, however, affiirded a proof of 
the readiness of. the people of England to defend their country. 

The same month added another success to the British arms. Thn island 
of Tripidud, one of the largest in the Caribbean cluster, and the nearest to 
the Spanish Main, -was the object of an expedition under the joint command 
of general Abercrombie and admiral llervey. The Spaniards, who expected 
an nttack, had collected for its defence a naval force of four ships of the Jine 
and some hrigates, which were anchored in a bay protected by strong batte- 
ries. On the 16th of February the English squadron arrived with the inten- 
tion o£ making an attack ; but during the night the Spanish ships accident- 
ally took fire, and were, all consumed, with the exception of one which was 
captured. The Spaniards being thus rendered incapable of any effectual 
resistance, general Abercrombie lauded his troops, and with little opposition 
made himself master of the prindpal town, after which the whole island 
surrendered by capitulation. 

At this time, a circumstance unprecedented in the annals of Great Britain 
transpired, and infused a general despondency throughout the nation. The 
seamen, who had so long been the defence and glory of their ceuntry, seemed 
to threaten her overthrow. Discentents had fur some time subsisted among 
them, the principal ceuse of which was the smaliness of their pay, and of 
the Greenwich pensions, which had not been augmented from tne reign of 
Charles 11. Iney also cemphuned of the unequal distribution of prise 
money, and the severity of the naval discipline, rendered more galling by the 
harsh and haughty behaviour of the officers to those under their cxmimand. 
Some anonymous petitions from sliips' companies in the channel fleet under 
lord Biidpoct, esravim relief from their grievance respecting pay, had been 
transmitt^ to lord Howe in the months of February and Manh, which had 
ocscaslon^ .him to make partksular enquiries whether discontents were pre- 
vailing in<that fleet, when he was assured they were not. No sooner, how- 
ever, had the fleet returned to Portsmouth, than a secret cc»rTespondence was 
set on £i^,and an unanimcnis agreement emtered into, that an anchor should 
not be iift^ till redress was olfl^ained. 

On the l&th of April,^ the .signal belhg hoisted to prepare for sea, Uireo 
cheers were given from the Queen Charlotte, which was answered by the 
rest, and the mutiny was declared. *A11 the efforts of the officers to enforce 
subordinatioii among the men were ineffectual. The ships* CM>mpanie8 ap- 
pointed two delegates from each, who held their cx^nsultations in the ejabin of 
the Queen Chaiiette ; and nn 17th an oath was administered to every 
seaman in the fleet, to stand Arm in the general clause. Some officers 
who were very obnoxious to the crews were sent on diore ; but in other 
respects the strictest discdplme was observed, and the most respectful atten- 
tion to their officsers was enjoined, under rigorous penalties. All their p^ 
ceedingB indicated a concerted plan, and flxed determination to c»rry their 
point. Two petitions were drawn up and signed by tfie delegates, one to the 
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ndmiralty. the other house of commons, both couched in the most de- 

corous langue«,»iMlBt^)f their complaints, the ffrounde of which aptienr^ 
not unrearoiuil^ The raaUer seemed so serious to government th'^ 
board rfadmira^^ tr^sferreil Portsmouth, and Vkh^ of negJS?atiin 
was ent^ upim with mutineers. It was at length notified to tlie^ 
that their demands were Comphed with, and that it was exnectS nil w™.m' 
^urn to auty. The de^-tes. hpwever. declared it to b^^tETj^n^'rolTsi*^ 
lution, th»t notbing could be a^od to which was not sanctioned by 
ment, and fumctioned by the kiuf^s proclamation ; and one of the admirals 
having used menaces ou the occasion, the meeting bore a more hostile asnect 
than ever. At length lord Bridport went aboard, hoisted his flsur and m- 
qiiainted them that he brought with him a redress of all their ^evances 
and the king's pardon ; the coiiseipience of which was that obi^ience whs 
immediately restored. 

From the SMrd of AprU to th» 7th of May, the fleet remained in due sub. 
ordination, when ii fresh mutiny broke out, on a auspicion among the sailors 
that the i>romiae8 made to them were not intended to be fulfilled. J„ord 
Howe, whose influence in the navy was greater than that of any other person 
tlien went down : and his addresses and assurances having fully satisfied 
their minds, they were again reduced to order. In all these measures the 
seamen lying at Plym<futh concurred. On the 8th of May, the ministry laiil 
before the house of commons estimates for the augmentation of pay to the 
seamen and marin^ of the navy, the sum of w'hich was stated at four hiiri- 


its judgment toy a suent vote. The opposition, however, thought that the 
ministers had been culpably negligent, in not having sooner applied to the 
house on the business, and a motion of censiire to that effect was made, 
though aCterwar<ls withdrawn. 

It was now hoped that these concessions would prove entirely satisfactorv 
to a body of men in general so w'ell affected to their country ; but they hail 
iiiifiirtuuately bc^n extorted, not granted, and the same method lay open for 
further demands. On the ^nd of May, a mutiny broke out in the mim of 
war lying at the Nore, the crew's of which, taking possession of their ships, 
elects Mlegatea, and drew up a statement of requisitions to be laid before 
the admiralty, 'i'hey were joined on the 4th of June, by four men of war 
from admiral Duncan's fleet off the coast of Holland. At the head of this 


revolt was one I’arker, a man of some education aud good parts, and remark* 
;tble t'w a resolute disp<isitioii. The admiralty having returned a negative 
to their demands, as being incompatihlo witli the orders and regulations of 
the navy, Parker replied with a declaration, that the seamen had determined 
to keep possession of the fleet till their grievances were redresseil. The 
lords oi;' Che admiralty repairing to Sheemess had an interview with the dele- 
gates, whose behaviour was so audacious, that they returned without an^' 
l^ospeot of a^^ement. This mutiny was the more alarming, as the posi- 
tion of the Bhit>s gave them the command of the naviration of the Thames, 
smd as it was organized in a perfectly deinocratical form, and exhibited 
tokens of disaffection. It was, therefore, determined by government,^ 
after an ineffectual attempt to bri^ back 4)he men to duty W an offer of 
]>ardoii> to employ force for their recfuction ; aiiid they were confirmed in this 
resolution by the disapprobation which the Pbrismouth and Plymouth fleets 
manifested at these piticeedings. Thcf buoys at the mouth of the river were 
thereftnw taken up ; batteries were erected on the banks for firirig red-hot 
hall, and a prodamation was issuecl declaring the ships in a state of rebellion, 
forbidding all fntereourse with them from the shore. At leugth> beouming 
sensible that their fellow-seamen and the whole nation were against them, 
they began te waver and differ among themselves. One ship after another 
stole away — the well-affected on board the remainder were encouraged to 
oppose the mere vMeei^and after some blood-shed among ^enwelves, ml 
the ships submitted. Pkwker and bis fellow-delegates were given up. The 
former, after e deliberate trial, was capitally condemned and executed, .nc- . 
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knowledging the Justice of hie ienlence. Some of the other delegates also auf- 
Sered, Imt at lengUi a general pardon was issued te the revolters. 

' The subsequent conduct of the seamen, however, speedily effaced this 
stun f»>m the annals of the British navy.^ The fleet under the command of 
admiral Duncan, consisting chiefly of ships which had been engaged in the 
mutiny, sailed to the Texel, where for some time it blockaded the Dutch 
fleet. On the latter venturing out, an engagement ensued on the 11th of 
October, in which the Engli^ obtained a* conmlete victory — ^nine of the 
Dutch ^ips were captured, and their admiral, De Winter, taken prisoner. 
For this important service, the British admiral was raised to the peerajro, by 
the title of visoount Duncan, and other marks of royal and national mvour 
were conferred upon him. In such high estimation was this signal victory 
held, that a -day of thanksgiving being appointed, the king and two houses 
of parliament went in solemn procession to St. Paul's cathedral, to acknow- 
lec^ the divine interposition in behalf of the British arms. 

During the course of the year 1797, the state of Ireland was calculated to 
inspire the rulers of France with a degree of confidence which they otherwise 
might not have assumed in their negotiations with the English minister. 
The dissensions in that part of the empire, inflamed by a variety of aggra- 
vations, had proceeded so far, that the malecontents, who assumed the title of 
United Irishmen, regularly organized themselves, throughout the country, 
and sent deputies to treat with the French for assistance m throwing off the 
yoke of England. Not discouraged by the failure of the expedition of jrone- 
ral Hoche, at the close of the preceding year, they now laboured more mmly 
to cement their alliance with France, and establish a regular correspondence 
with the directory. A memorial was transmitted to the latter, stating that 
one hundred and flfW thousand United Irishmen were enrolled and organized 
in the province of Ulster. This statement, calculated to make their force 
appear worthy of the attention and support of the French republic, was no 
doubt much exaggerated, but their number was certainly formidlible. The 
cxmsequence was that new arrangements were made for the invasion of Ire- 
land and great preparations for that purpose took place at Brest and in the 
the Texel— it being intended that both the French and Batavian republics 
should unite in the attempt : but the memorable victory gained by lord Dun- 
can over the Dutch fleet, on the 11th of October, rendered the whole plan 
abortive. Such, however, was the state of Ireland at the close of 1797. 

The British parliament assembled on the 2nd of November, and was cmened 
by a speech from the throne, of which the principal topics were, the failure 
of the negotiation for peace, the flourishing state of ^e revenue, and the 
naval successes, with the necessity of continuing the most vigorous exertions 
till a more just and pacific spirit should prevail on the part of the enemy. 
The state of Ireland became a more prominent object of attention this year, 
among the concerns of the British empire. The numerous class of the dis- 
affected in that country, though much disconcerted by the failure of their 
expectations of assistance from France, were so hard pressed by the vi^rous 
and severe measures of government, who had obtain^ intelligence of their 

E lans, that they resolved no longer to delay making trial of their strength 
y arms. In the month of February they had formed a military committee, 
which drew up instructions for their oiiicprs and commanders ; but the great 
body of the lower class were whoUy destitute of proper arms and accoutre- 
ments, for which they had relied on importations from France and Holland. 
Such, however, was their ardour, that they crowded to the standards of their 
chiefs, and, during that and the following month, the spirit of disaffection 
had spread itself over many of the southern districts, whilst an active cor- 
respondence was carried on with those ef the north. A general insurrection 
haa been determined on, in whioh the caetle of Dublin, theeamp near It, and 
the artillery, were to have been surptised in qne night, and other places 
seized at the same time. The disclosure of the jpdot, however, by one of the 
conspiraters, led to the seizure of fourteen of the delraates at a house in 
Dublin ; and the information of a militia officer, who had entered amoi^ 
them as a spy, produced other discoveries which entirely defeated their 
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design. Nothing now remained but an afipeal to open arms. On the Mth 
of May 1798, they commesM^ they operations by an attack on the towns of 
Naas, Carlow, and' other places, from which they were repulsed with ]<ks. 
Next day they proceeded, about fifteen thousand Btron^;, a^inst Wexford 
and entirely defeated part of the garrison which sallied out to meet then/* 
On the 30th the town surrendered, after part of the Protestant inhabitants 
had escaped : those who remained were put under confinement, "^rhev alro 
made themselves masters of Enniscortliy by the help of its Catholic inhabit- 
ants : but in a furious attack on New Ross, which was defended by a stronir 
division of the army, they were repulsed with great slaughter. Enrag^ at 
tliis defeat, they massacre in cold blood more than a hundred of their Pro- 
testant prisoners at Wexford ; for the insurrection had now assum^ the 
precise character of a popish rebellion, as in former times, and the foresight 
of this result prevented any co-operation from the Protestant political inide- 
contents in the north. Several q(:her actions took place, of which the issues 
were various, until general Lake, who had collected a powerful force, on the 
2l8t of June attacked the main body of the rebels posted on Vinegar Hill, 
near Enniscorthy. After a vigorous resistance, they were broken and fied ; 
and such was their loss in the battle, and during the pursuit, that the whole 
party were completely disheartened. Wexford, and all the other towns wliich 
they had taken, were given up ; and in the south of Ireland none remained 
in arms except a few strolling parties, who subsisted by pillage and plunder. 
In the north the counties of Down and Antrim hzid joined in the insiirreo 
tion, and a force was mustered which ventured to oppose the troops sent 
against them ; but a defeat which they sustained on the 12th of June, near 
Ballinahincdi, reduced them to submission. 

Lord Camden, who was at this time viceroy, was now recalled, and earl 
Cornwallis, an officer of high military character, w.'is appointed to succeed 
him. He carried out with mm a general pardon for all who should subinit, 
with a few exceptions. Some of those who had been apprehended fur the 
conspiracy above mentioned were executed ; of others the punishment was 
commuted, and justice was duly tempered with mercy. Ireland would now 
in all probability have been soon tranquillized, had nut the French at tliat 
moment sent among them a body of about nine hundred regular troops, 
under the command of general Humbert. These men were landed at Kil- 
lala, on the 22iid of August, from three French frigates, and instantly 
marched to Castlebar, where they were joined by a small number of ( 'atlio- 
lics of the neighbourhood. From Castlebar they proceeded eastward into 
the heart of the country, probably expecting to become the rjiUying point of 
all the disaffected in the island. The invaders and those who had joined 
them crossed the Shannon, the British force following in column to watcJi 
their movements. In the mean time, lord Cornwallis jwlvanccd with a body 
of troops to Corrick, and being joined on the 8th of September by genend 
Lake, at a place called Ballinamuck, a short action ensued, which terminated 
in the surrender of the French, and the di8persii»n or capture of the rebels. 

Another attempt on the part of the French to foment the expiring embers 
of disaffection in Ireland was made soon after, but with n«) better success. A 
squadron, consisting of one line of battle shij) and eight frigates, with troops 
and ammunition on board, destined for Ireland, was fallen in with off the 
north western coast of that island by*the English squadron under the com- 
mand of sir John Borlase Warren, on the 12th«of October, who captured the 
ship of the line and three of the frigate»; and eventually the whole, ex^pt 
two of the frigates, came into possession of the English. This abortive effort 
terminated the unhappy rebellion in the sister country, an enterprise more 
alarming than dangerous, and not less weakly conducted than rashly under- 
taken. Of the number of lives lost in this deplorable contest, every estimate 
that has been made must be vague and uncertain : but a moderate computa- 
tion wiU not reduce them below thirty thousand. The British empire, in a 
war kindled within its own bowels, lost a great number of its bravest troops, 
v/ho might have been profitably coiployca against its foreign enemy ; an<l 
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the multitude of JnBurgentu wbo itdl victims to a fnlul delusion coaid not be 
calculated. 


Foiled in all Uteir' attempts upon Irdand, the directory, about the end of 
October 1797^ announced that there ^ould be instantly aasemUed on the 
ahores of the ocean^ an army, to be calle^the army of £nglaiid, and the ci- 
tizen-^neral Buonaparte, now recently returned from Italy, waa named to 
the command of it. The intelligence was received in every part of France 
with all the eddt which attends the anticipation of certain victory. The ad- 
dress of the directory enumerated all the conquests which France had w on, 
and the efforts she had made ; and prepared the French nation to expect the 
fruit of so many victories and sacrinces wlien they had punished England fur 
her perfidy and maritime t 3 rranny. It is at* London,'* said they, where 
the misfortunes of all Europe are forged and manufactured — it is in Lon- 
don that they must be terminated.** In a solemn meeting held by the di- 
rectory, for the purpose of receiving the tr^ty of peace with Austria, which 
was presented to them by Berthier and Monge on the part of Buonaparte, 
the latter who had been one of the commissioners for pillaging Italy of her 
pictures and statues, and who, in all probability, looked forwards to a new 
harvest of rarities in England, accepted^ on the part of the army and general 
the task imposed by the French riders. The government of England,” 
said they, " and the French republic cannot both continue to exist — you have 
“ given tlie word which shall fall— already our victorious troops brandish 
their arms, and Scipio is at their head !” 

Buonaparte now made a complete survey of the cosist of the British chan- 
nel, pausing at each remarkable point, and making those observations and 
calculations which induced him to adopt at a subsequent period the renewal 
of the project for a descent upon England. The result of his observations 
decided his opinion, that in the prmeiit case the undertaking should be 
abandoned. The immense pr^arations and vhdent threats of invasion were 
carried into no more serious effect than the landing of a handful of men in 
South Wales. The demonstrations of invasion, however, were ostensibly 
continued, and ev'ery thing seemed arranged on either side for a desperate 
collision betwixt the two most powerful nations in Europe. But while all 
France and England had their eyes fixed on the fieets and armies destined 
a^inst the latter country, the directory and their generrd had no intention 
of using their preparations, except as a blind to cover their real object, 
which was the celebrated expedition to Egypt. 

Laying aside, therefore, the character of general of the army of England^ 
and adjouring to a future day the conquest of that hostile island, Napoleon 
turned his eyes and his thoughts esistward, and meditated in the aistant 
Countries of the rising sun, a scene worthy his talents, his military skill and 
his unbounded ambition. The directory, on the other hand, eager to rid 
themselves of his perilous residence among them, hastened to accomplish the 
Means of his expedition to Egypt, upon a scale far more formidable than any 
M'hich had vet sailed from Mmern Europe, for the invasion and subjection of 
distant and peaceful realms. It w'os soon whispered abroad, that the inva- 
sion of England was to be postponed, until the conqueror Italy, having 
attained a great and nationid object, by the success of a secret expedition fitted 
Cut on a B^e of stupendous xi^^gnitude, should be at leisure to resume the 
conquest of Britain. * 

On the 19th of May, 1798 this magnificent armament set sail from Toulon, 
illuminated by a splendid sun-rise. •The line-Hif-battle ^ips extended for a 
league, and the semicircle formed by the convoy was at least six leases in 
Extent. Th^ weVe joined on the 6th of June, as they swept along the Me- 
Aitetranean, by a lan^ fleet of tnuispotts, having on board the division of 
general I>e8satx. The 10th of Jiine^ lurought the armlmient before Malta, 
where puonapaxte landed tome of his troops, and took poaseesion of the -al- 
hiost imprei^klile fortresses with scarce any oppMtion. Having established a 
nurisdp In Malta, which he destined to be An intermediate station between 
France and Egypt ; on the 19th, the general resumed his expedition. On the 
coast of Candia, while the savants were gazing on the ruck, where Jupiter is 
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fabled to hoTO been nurtured, Napoleon learned that a now enemy of n differ- 
ent description from the flights of Malta, wos'ln his immediate vicinity. 
This was the English squadron under the command of lard Nelson. This 
British admiral, uniformly unoonouerable on his own element as Buonaparte 
had hitherto shewn himself upon sUbre, was now in full and anxious p^uit 
of his renowned ootomporary. Re-inforced by a squadron of ten ships of 
the line, a meeting with Napoleon was the first wish of his heart, and was 
echoed back by the meanest sailor on board his numerous fleet. The French 
had been heard of at Malta, but as the British admiral was idiout to proceed 
thither, he reived news of their departure, and conduchng that Egypt 
must unquestionably be the object Of their expedition he shaped his course 
for the mouth of the Nile. It happened singularly enough, that although 
lord Nelson anticipated the arrival of the French at Alexandria, and accord- 
ingly directed his course thither, yet keeping a more direct jiath than the 
Frencli fleet had taken, when he arrived there on the S8th of June, he hea^ 
nothing of the enemy, who, in tne meiiri time were proceeding to the very 
same port. Nelson, therefore, set sail for Rhodes and Syracuse ; ami tlius 
were the two large and hostile fleets traversing the same narrow sea, with- 
out being able to attain any certain information concerning each others 
movements. This was partly owing to the English admiral having no fri- 
gates with him, which might have been detached to cruise for intelligence ; 
and partly to a continuance of thick hazy weather, which at once coiiceided 
the French fleet from their adversaries, and obliging them to keep close to- 
gether diminished the chance of discovery. On the 2Gth, according to De- 
non, lord Nelson's fleet was actually seen by the French standing to thu 
westward, although the haze prevented the English from observing their 
enemy, whose squadron held an opposite direction. 

On the 20th of June the French fleet came in sight of Alexandria, and 
saw before them the city of the Ptolemies and of Cleopatra, witli its tioiiblo 
harbour, its Pharos, and its ancient and gigantic moiiiiments of grandeur. 
']''he disembarkation of the French army took place about a league and a 
half from Alexandria, at an anchorage called Marabout. It was not aci'oin- 
plished without the loss of boats and men ; but as soon as five or six thousand 
men were landed, Buonaparte commenc^ liis march towards Alexandria, 
when the Turks, incensed at this hostile invasion on the part of a iintion 
with whom they were at profound peace, shut the gates and manned tho 
walls against their reception. But tho walls were ruinous, and presented 
breaches in many places ; and the chief weapons of resistuiic^e were musketry 
and stones. The conquerors of Italy forced their passage over such obstacleN, 
though neither easily nor with impunity. Two hundred French were killed. 
There was severe military execution done upon the garrison, and the town 
WHS abandoned to plunder for three hours. 

From the moment that Buonaparte conceived the idea of invading Egypt, 
the destruction of the power of the Mamelukes must have been determined 
on as his first object ; and no sooner had he captured Alexandria than ho 
announced hie purpose. He issued a proclamation, in which ho professed bis 
respect for Go^ the prophet, and the Koran : his friendshiu for tlie Sublime 
Porte, of which he amrmed the French to be the faithful allies ; and his de- 
termination to make war upon the Maraeluckes. lie commanded ib.-jt 
prayera should be continued in the mosques aS usual, with some sliglit inoili- 
ncatioAS, and that all true Mussulmen shoiUd oxclaim, “ Glory to the sultan, 
and to the French army his allies ! Aqpursed be the Mamelukes, and good 
" fortune to the land of £^pt !” .... at 

On the 7 th -df July, the army marched from Alexandria against the i\Ia- 
melukes. Their course was up tlie Nile ; and a smaU flotilla of gun-laiiits 
ascended the river to protect their right flank, while the infantiy traversecl 
a desert of humiigr sands, at a distance from the stream, and without a drop 
«f water to rebeva their tormenting thirst. The army of Italy, accuKtomcHi 
to the ef^oyments of that delicious country, were astonished at the de«»ia- 
tion they saw around them. “Is this the country,” said they, 1 11 which 
“ we ate to receive our forms of seven acres each r The general might have 
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** allowed us to take as mueli as we chose •$ no one would have abused the 
** privilege." Their offioeH^ too« expressed dis^ist and horror ; and even 
generals of such odebritv as Murat and Lannes threw their bats on the sand^ 
and trod on their oockaoes. It required all Buonaparte’s authority to main- 
tain order : so much were the French dibgusted with the commencement of 
the campaira. But to add to this embarrassment, the enemy be^n to ap- 
pear around them. Mamelukes and Arabs, concealed behind thehillocks of 
sand, interrupted their march at every opportunity, and woe to the s^ddier 
who straggled from the ranks, were it only fifty yards : some of these horse- 
men were sure to dash at him, slay him on the spot, and make off ere a mus- 
ket could be discharged at him. 

As the French army advanced they had the mortification to see the whole 
plain covered with Mamelukes, mounted on the finest Arabian horses, and 
armed with pistols, carabines, and blunderbusses of the best English work- 
manship, their plumed turbans waving in the air, and their rich dresses and 
arms glittering in the sun. Eutertmning'^a high contempt for the French 
force, as consisting almost wholly of infantry, this splendid barbaric chivalry 
watched every opportunity for charging them, nor did a single straggler es- 
cape 'the edge of their sabres. Their charge was nearly as swift as the wind, 
and as their severe bits enabled them to halt, or wheel their horses at full 
gallop, their retreat was as rapid as their advance. Even the practised ve- 
terans of Italy were at first embarrassed by this new mode of fighting, and 
lost several men, especially when fatigue caused any one to full out of the 
ranks, in which case his fate became inevitable. They were, however, soon 
reconciled to fighting the Mamelukes, when they discovered that each of 
these horsemen carried about him his fortune, and that it frequently con- 
sisted of considerable sums in gold. 

After fourteen da^ of such marches as have now been described, the 
French army arrived within six leafnies of Cairo, and beheld at a distance 
the celebrated pyramids ; but they learned at the same time, that Murad 
Bey, with twenty two of his brethren, at the head of their Mamelukes, had 
formed an entrenched camp at a place called Embabat, with the design of co- 
vering Cairo, and giving battle to the French. On the 21st of July, os the 
latter continued to advance, they saw their enemy in the field and in full 
force. A splendid line of cavalry, under Murad and the other Beys, display- 
ed the whole stren^h of the Mamelukes. Their right rested on the imperfectly 
entrenched camp, in which lay twenty thousand infantry defended by forty 
pieces of f»nnon ; but the infantry were an undisciplined rabble — the guns 
wanted carriages, and were mounted on clumsy wooden frames— and the for- 
tifications of camp were but commenced, consequently presented no for- 
midable opposition. Buonaparte made his dispositions, extending his line to 
the right so as to keep out of gun-shot of the entren^ed camp, and have 
only to encounter the line of cavalry. Murad Bey saw his movement, and 
perfectly aware of its consequences, prepared to charge with his magnificent 
body of horse, declaring he would cut the French up like gourds. Buona- 
l>arte, as he directed the infantry to form squares to receive them, called out 
to his men, " From yonder P^amids, twenty centuries behold your actions." 
The Mamriukes advanced with the utmost speed and corresponding fury, 
charmng with horrible yells. They disordered one of the French squares 
of iufantry, which would have been sabred in an instant, but that the mass 
of this fiery militia was a littla-behind the advanced iniard. The French had 
a moment to restore order and they«availed themsrives of it. The cximbat 
then in some degree resembled that which about twenty years afterwards 
took place at Waterloo : — ^the hostile cavalry furiously charging the squares, of 
infantry and trying by the most undaunted efforts of courage, to break in upon- 
them at every practicable point, while a tremendous fire of musketry, grape- 
riiot, and sh^s crossing in various directions, repaid their audacity. Nothing 
in war was ever seen more desperate than the exertions of the Mamelukes. 

" Finding it impossible to force their horses through the French squares, they 
were seibn to wheel them round, and rein them back on 'the ranks, that jkhey 
might disorder them by kicking. As they became frantic with despair, they 
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hurled at the immoveable phalanxes^ which they could not breaks their pis- 
tols, their poniards, and their carabines. Those who fell wounded, to tlie 
mund, dragged themselvea on, to cut at the legs of the French with their 
^^Kiked sabres ; but their efforto weje fruitless. The Mamelukes after the 
most courageous exertions to accomplish their purpose were finally beaten 
off with great slaughter ; and as t^ey could not form nor act in squadron, 
their retreat became a confused flight. The greater part attempted to re- 
turn to their camp, from that sort of Instinct, as Napoleon expressed it, which 
leads fugitives to retire in the same direction in which th^ had advanced. 
By taking this route they placed themselves betwixt the French army and 
the Nile ; and the continued insupportable fire of the former soon obliged 
them to plunge into the river, in the hope of escaping by swimming to the 
opposite bank — a desperate effort in which few succeeded. Their infantry 
at the same time evacuated their camp without a show of resistance, preci- 
pitated themselves into the boat 8 ,«and endeavoured to cross the Nile, most 
of whom also lost their lives. The French soldiers long afterwards occupied 
themselves in fishing for the drowned Mamelukes, and rarely failed to ^d 
money and valuables upon all whom tliey could recover. 

Thus were destroyed, in a great measure, the finest cavalry, considered as 
individual horsemen, that were ever known to exist. Could I have united 
“ the Mameluke horse to the French infantry,” said Buonaparte, “ I should 
** have reckoned myself master of the world.” The destruction of a body 
hitherto regarded as invincible, struck terror, not only through E^ypt, but 
far into Africa and Asia, wherever the Mahometan religion prevailed ; and 
the rolling fire of musketry by whicdi the victory was achieved, procured for 
Napoleon the oriental appellation of sultan Kebir,” the king of fire. After 
this combat, which, to render it more striking to the rarisiaiis, Buonaparte 
denominated ** the battle of the pyramids,” Cairo surrendered without re- 
sistance. The shattered remains of the Mamelukes who had swam the Nile 


and united under Ibrahim Bey, were compelled to retreat into Syria. A 
party of three hundred French mvalry ventured to attack them at Salohich, 
but were severely handled by Ibrahim Bey and his followers, who having 
cut many of them to pieces, pursued their retreat without further interrup- 


tion. LfOwer Egypt was now c<»mpletely in the hands of the French, and 
thus far the expedition of Buonaparte had been perfectly successful. But 
the sequel will shew that even the most fortunate of men cannot always 
escape reverses, and a severe one now awaited Napoleon. 

Thtf order of events has thus brought us to notice one of the most brilliant 
actions of the English navy, — a conquest achieved by the admiral whose ex- 
ploits BO indisputably asserted the right of Britain to the dominion of the 
ocean : — a tale at which the hearts of Britons will long continue to glow with 
honest pride. 

When Buonaparte and his army were safely landed in Egypt, policy 
seemed to demand that the naval squadron by which they had been eswrted, 
should have been sent back to France as soon as possible ; hut wliy this pl<^n 
was not adopted has never been satisfactorily explained. Napoleon him^lf 
esserted that he positively commanded admiral Brueyes either to cawy his 
^uadron into the harbour of Alexandria, or, that being found impractn»ble, 
instantly to sail for Corfu. The harijour, acsording to the repoi^ of the 
Turkish pilots, was much too shallow to admit without danger vessms of such 
a depth of water ; and it can scarcely be questioned that the admiral would 
have embraced the alternative of proceeding to Corfu, had such a step been 
in reality permitted by his orders. But vice-admiral Gantheume, who was 
himself in the battle of Aboukir, and who with difficulty escaped from tlio 
daughter, and was entrusted by Buonaparte with drawing up the “count ot 
die disaster, which he transmitted to the minister of war, ^ves ® . 

statement; for thus his dispatch runs: " Perhaps it may be said that ^ 

would have been adviseable to have quitted the coast as soon^ — 

embarkation had tsficon nlace. But considering the orders_ the com- 



immsTtmor 

« l\«M seas.” UnaMe, tterriVire, to enMjNOe Wimr ot Alw^Hiria a 
French aAmiral teUewH hfc »quiiar.iii saMy ni«,r^ “'“hrated L“* 

iS/r. There they fom,^ » cimp^ line of of • eemU-jrZ^ 

Mehorod so doee to the e^-wd^ oad wrC t&irt jf ^rae thought 
nosaible to get between than and the land; and they m^uentiy ooueluded 

I. . .r’.u nn f.fiA atjbrhmira tantt nnlv. 


sooner reconnoitrea sue rrencn posizion t,auu ue i-eavArm w hc every 

risk. Where the French ships could ride, he argued with instaatiuieoiis de- 
cision, that there must be room for English vessels to anchor between them 
and the ^ore. Accordinglv he made signal for the attack. As the vcissels 
approached the French ancnorage, they received a heavy and raking fire, to 
which they could make no return ; but they kept their bows to the eiiemy, 
and continued to near their line. The squadrons were nearly of the same 
rnimerical stren^fa ; the French had thirteen ships of the line and four fri- 
gatea^the English, thirteen ships of the line and one fifty-gun ship. Hut 
the ^f^ch had three eighty-gun sliips, besides the L'Orient, a superb vess«>l 
of one hundred and twenty guns — au the British were seventy-fours. Tlie 
van of the English fleet, six in number, rounded successively the French line, 
and dropping anchor betwixt them and the shore, opened a tremendous fire. 
Nelson himself, and his other vessels ranged along the same French ships mi 
the outer side, thus placing them betwixt two fires, while tlie rest of tlie 
trench line remained for a time unable to take a share in the combat, 'i'lie 


battle commenced with the utmost fury, and lasted till the sun having set 
and the night fallen, tliere was no light by which the combat could be con- 
tinued, except the flaslies which issued from the continuous broadsides. 
Already, however, some of the French ships were captured, and the British 
advancing onwards assailed tlnise w'hich had nut yet been engaged. In the 
mean time, a broad and dreadful light was thrown on the scene of action, by 
the breaking out of a conflagration on Iniard the L'Orient, the Frencli ad- 
miruVs flag-ship. Brueyes himself had by this time fallen by a cannon sliut. 
The flames soon mastered the immense vessel, when the carnage was so ter- 


rible as to prevent every attempt at extinguishing them ; and the L'Orient 
remained blazing like a volcano in the middle of the combat, rendering, for 
a time, the dreadful spectacle visible. At length, and while the battle con- 
tinued as furious as ever, the burning vessel blew up with on explosion so 
tremendous, that for a while it silencc*d the fire, on both sides, and wade an 
awful pause in the midst of what iiad been but lately so horrible a tianult. 
The cannonade was at first slowly and partially resumed ; but ere niidniglit 
it ra^d with all its originid fury. In the morning the only two F ronch ships, 
wh^iaid their colours flying, cut their cables and put to sea accompanied by 
two frigates ; being all that remained undestruyed and uncaptured of the 
gallant navy that so lately escorted Buonaparte and his fortunes in triumph 
across the Mediterranean. 


Such was the victory of Abcmkir : the advantages of the day, great as they 
were, might have been pushed much farther if Nelson had been possessed of 
frigates and small craft. The store-ships and transports in the harbour of 
Alexandria would then have been infallibly destroyed. As it was, the results 
were of the utmost importance^ and the destinies of the French army became 
proportionally altered. They hud no lunger any means of communicating 
witn the mother-eouiitry, but Itecame the inhabitants of on insulated pro- 
Aince, compelled to rely exclusively on Uie resources which they had brought 
w'ith them, joined to those whkdi E^pt might afford. Buonaparte, however 
'surprised at this reverse, is said to have exhibited great romposure of mind. 
Three thousand French semnen, the remainder of nearly six thousand en- 
gaged in that dreadful battle, were sent ashore by cartel, and formed a va- 
luable addition to Najioleon's forces. Nelson, more grieved if possible at 
beix^g frustrated of his complete purpose, tliau rejoiced at his victory, left 
the coiMfc after establishing a blockade on the port of Alexandria. 

Buonaparte now set kimsolf in ^od earnest to augment his means of de- 
flmce, nr conquest, and in acquiring the information necessary to protect 
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what ho had gained and extend his dominions. Ife undertook a journey to 
the istlimuB of Suez, the well known interval which conneots Asia iith 
Africa — end visited the celebrated fountains of Moses, where, misled by a 
guide, ho had nearly been drownc;^ in the advancing tides of tJie Hed Sea 
This, he observed, would have furnished a text to all the preachers in Europe * 
While engaged in this expedition, or speedily after his return, he learned 
that two Turkish armies had assembled, one at Rhodes, and the other in 
Syria, with the view of recovering Egy^. The daring genius, which had 
always desired to anticipate the attempts of the enemy, determined him to 
march with a strong force for the ^cupation of Syria, and thus at once to 
alarm the Turks by the progress which he expected to make in thsit ])rovince, 
as well as to avoid being attacked in Egypt by two Turkish armies at the 
same time. His commencement wm as successful as his enterprise wfis da- 
ring. A body of Mamelukes was dispersed by a night attack. The fort of 
£1-Arish, considered as one of the keys of Egypt, fell easily into his handt ^ ; 
and ultimately at the head of about ten thousand men, he traversed tiie de- 
sert which separates Africa from Asia, and entered Palestine without iiiiicfa 
loss. While his soldiers looked with fear on the waste-howling wilderness" 
which they saw around, there was something in the extent and lowliness of 
the scene that corresponded with the swelling soul of Napoleon, and uccHim- 
modated itself to his ideas of immense and boundless space. 

When he entered the Holy Land, Buonaparte w'as again called to nttat'k 
a body of Mamelukes whom he defeiited, and liis army occupied without re- 
sistance Gaza, anciently a city of the Philistines, in w'hich they found sii]i]»lies 
of provisions. Jaffa, a celebrated city during the Crusades was tlie ne.\t ob- 
ject of attack; it was bravely assaulted and fiercely defended. 'J'he J*'j‘encli 
valour and discipline, however, surmounted all obstacles, the place w’as car- 
ried by storm; three thousand Turks w'cre put to the sword, and the town 
was abandoned to the license of the soldiery, which, Buonaparte himself ad- 
mitted, never assumed a shape more frightnil ! It was not, however, to the 
ordinary horrors attending the storming of a town that the charge iigainst 
Napoleon is on this occasion limited, lie is accused of having been guilty 
of an action of great injustice and horrid bai'barity ; and what is still worse, 
he admitted the fact and justified tlie charge. The case, when 6tri])t of co- 
louring and exaggeration stands as follows. 

After the breach had been stormed, a large part of the garrison of Jaffa, 
estimated by Buonaparte liimself at twelve hundred men, remained on tlie 
defRisive, and held out in the mosques, and a sort of citadel to vi hicli they 
had retreated, till, at length, despairing of succour, they surrendered liicir 
arms, and were apparently admitted to quarter. Ot this body, such as w'ere 
Egyptians were carefully separated from the Turks, Maiigrahians, and Ar- 
naouts; and while the first were restored to liberty, and sent back to their 
country, these lost were placod under a strong guard. Provisions were dis- 
tributed to them, and they were permitted to go by detachments in (|uest ol 
water. This happened on the 7th of March when, according to .all mipear- 
ance, they were treated as prisoners of war. Two days afterwards, this 
body of .prisoners were marched out of Jaffa in the centre of a large squaie 
battalion, commanded by general Bon. Miot, who wrote the history ot tin? 
expedition to Egypt, assures us that he himself mounted Ins hor^, accom- 
panied the melancholy column, and witnessed Jthe event. J he 1 i^ks fcir^aw 
their fate, but used neither entreaties nor complaints to av^ it ; iiicy 
marched on silent and composed. Having been eBcorted to 
on the south-east of Jaffa, they were divided into small liodies and Mot. i 

Arable time, and the wounded were dispatched with 


execution lasted a considerable i 

the bavonet. Their bodies were heaped togetner, ana 
which u said to be still visible; but the mangled corpses are now conierted 
into a heap of human bones. , _ . « 

Determined to prosecute the conquest of pin* 

to advance to Saint Jean d’Acro, bo renowned in the his 

Turkish padia, or goi^emor of Syria, at thiB time was A^met, w ho h^nis 
un^lenting cruelties and executions, had procured for him 

voi.. nr. 3 c 
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distinction of Djczzar, or the Butcher. 'Buonaparte addressed this formi- 
dable chief in two letters^ offering his idlinnce^ and tlireatening vengeance 
should his proffer be rejected ; but to neither did the pacha return any 
answer ; in the second instance he put th« messens^r to death. The French 
general advanced against Acre vowing revenge ; but there were obstacles to 
the success of his enterprise on whitm he had not calculated. Tho pacha 
h^ communicated information of the approach of Napoleon to sir ^dney 
Smithy to whom had been committed the charge of assisting the T urks^ and 
u’ho for that purpose was cruizing in the Levant. He hastened to sail for 
Acre with the Tigre and Theseus^ two ship4 of the line ; and arriving there 
two days b^ore the French made their appearance, contributed greatly to 
place the town in a respectable state of deience. 

Sir Sidney Smith, who so highly distin^ished himself on this occasion, 
had been long celebrated for his enterprising spirit and intrepid courage. 
Scarcely had he arrived at Acre, when the 'Fheseus, which had been detached 
to intercept any French vessels that might be attending on Buonaparte's 
march, descried a small flotilla stealing along under Mount Carmel, and he 
had the good fortune to capture seven out of nine of them. They proved 
to be a convoy from Damietta, bound for Acre, having on board heavy can- 
non, platforms, ammunition, and other necessary articles. These cannon 
and milita^ stores, designed to form the siege of Acre, now became emi- 
nently useful in its defence, and the result of their capture was eventually 
decisive of the struggle. General Philmpeaux, a French royalist, an officer 
of engineers, immemately applied himself to place the cannon thus acquired, 
amounting to between thirty and forty pieces, upon the walls which they had 
been intended to destroy. *On the 17th of March, the French came in sight 
of Acre, and immediately commenced their operations. They proceeded to 
open trenches, although the guns which they nad to place in them were only 
twelve pounders. The point of attack was a large tower, which predominated 
over the rest of the fortifications. 

On the 88th of March a breach was effected, and a mine that had been 
run under the extreme defences, was sprung, and on that day the French pro- 
ceeded to the assault. They advanced at the charging step, under a mur- 
derous fire from the walls, but had the mortification to find a deep ditch 
between them and the tower. They, nevertheless, crossed it by means of 
the scaling ladders which they carried with them, and forced their way 
as far as the tower, from which, it is said, the defenders, terrified b^the 
fate of Jaffa, were beginning to fly. But they were checked by the inter- 
ference of Ojezzar himself, who fired his own pistols at the French, and up- 
braided the moslems who were retreating from the walls. The defences were 
again manned ; the French, unable to support the renewed fire, were checked 
and forced back, and the Turks falling upon them in their retreat with sabro 
in hand, put to death a number of their best men, among whom was Mailly 
the commander of the detachment. Sorties were made from the place to 
destroy the French works. While the contest was thus fiercely maintained 
on both sides, the besiegers were threatened with other dai^e^ An army 
of moslems of various nations, all actuated by the same religious zeal, had 
formed themselves in the mounfj^ns of Samaria, and uniting with them the 
warlike inhabitants of the country, now* called Naplous, determined on the 

f lan of attacking the French * army lying before Acre on one side, while 
Ijezzar and his allies should assail them on the other. Kleber, with his 
division, was dispatched by Buonaparte to disperse this assembl^e. But 
though he obtained considerable advantages over detached parties of the 
Syrian army, their strength was so disproportioned, that in a little time, 
while maintainiiig a position near Mount Tabor, with two or three thousand 
men, he was surrounded by ten times his own number. Buonaparte was, 
therefore, colkip^ed to hasten to his assistance ; and leaving two divisions 
to keep the trenches before Acre, he penetrate into the country in three 
columns. The attack, made <00 various points was everywhere successfid : 
the camp of the Syrian army was taken ; and their defeat, almost their die- 
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Mrsion wa« accomplidied, whUe Iheir ^tered remains fled to Damascus. 
Buonaparte now returned, crowned with laurels, to the aiese of Acre 
'Phe arrival of thirty pieces of cmnon from Jtffa, now^med to promise 
that success to ^e Fre^ which hitherto had been denied them ‘^It wm 
about this time Uiat, walking on thS mount which sUU retains the ««"»«» of 
Kichard Coeur de Lion, Napoleon thus addressed himself to Murat ah Ha 

.Toon il'Aoiso - « T-Iasa w . J^urai;, as iio 


•• ana win uo hub nrawrun; oi it. Hepeated and desolate as- 

saults, indeed, proved that the consequence which be attached to the taking 
of Acre, was as great as his words expressed. The assailants suffered se- 
verely on these melons, for they were exposed to the fire of two ravelins 
or external fortifications, constructed under Philippeaux's directions and at 
the same time enfiladed by the fire of the British shipping. At lenirth eni- 
ploving M the power of their heaMjr artillery, BuonaparteTin spite of a bloody 
and obstinate opposition, forced his way to the disputed tower, and made a 
lodpnent on the second story. It, however, afforded no access to the town • 
and the troops^ remained there as in a cuU-de^sacj the lodgment being covered 
from the English and Turkish fire by a screen constructed partly of packs of 
cotton, partly^ of the dead bodies of the slain, built up along with them. 

At this critical moment, a fleet, bearing re-inforcements long hoped for 
and much needed, appeared in view of the garrison. It consisted of Turkish 
troops under the command of Hassan Bey. Yet near as they were, tlio 
danger was imminent that Acre might be taken ere they could land. To 
prevent such a misfortune, sir Sidney Smith in person proceeded to the dis- 
puted tower, at the head of a body of British seamen armed with pikes. 
They united themselves to a corps of brave Turks, who defended the broach 
rather with heavy stones than with other weapons. The heap of ruins wliicli 
divided the contending parties served as a breast-work to both. The muz- 
zles of the muskets touted each other, and the spearheads of the standards 
were locked together. At this moment one of the Turkish regiments of 
Ilassan's army, which had by this time landed, made a sortie upon the 
French ; and though th^ were driven back, yet the diversion occasioned the 
besiegers to be forced from their lodgment. Abandoning the ill-omened 
tower, which had cost the besiegers so many men, Buon^arte now turned 
his efforts towards a considerable breach that had been effected in the cur- 


tain, and which promised a more easy entrance. It proved indeed to them 
but tOo easy ; for Djozzar pacha opposed to the assault on this occasion, a 
new mode of tactics. Confiding in his superior numbers, he suffered the 
French, who were commanded by the intrepid general Lannes, to surmount 
the breach without opposition, by which they penetrated into the body of the 
place. They had no sooner entered, however, than a numerous body of 
r urks mingled among them with loud shouts, and ere they had time or room 
to avail themselves of their discipline, brought them into that state of close 
fighting, where strength and agility are superior to ever^ other acquirement. 
■^6 Turks, wielding the sabre in one hana and the poniard in the other, cut 
to pieces almost all the Frenchmen who had entered. General Rambaud lay 
a headless corpse in the breach. Lannes was with difliculty brought off se- 
verely wounded. The Turks gave mo quarBfer ; and instantly cutting off 
the heads of those whom they slew, they carried them to Djezzar, who sat in 
public distributing money to those wqp brought him the bloody trophie .1 
which now lay pil^ in heaps around him. This was the swth assault upon 
these tottering and blood-stained ramparts. ''Victory,** said Nawleon, “ is 
" to the most persevering ;*' and, contrary to the advice of Kl^cr, he re- 
upon another and yet more desperate attack. 

, This and fizial effort was made on the 21st of May, 1799. The attack 
the morning failed, and colonel Veneux renewed it at mid-day. 

\\ sured," said he to Buonaparte, "Acre shall be yours to-night, or Veneux 
"'’ill die on the breach." He kept his word, hut it was at the expense of 
his life ! Bon. was also slain, whose division had been the executioners of tha 
Karrison of Jaffa. The French now retreated, dispirited, and despairing o# 
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success. The contest had been carried onifct half a musket shot distance ; 
the bodies of the dead lying around, putrified under the burning sun, and* 
spreadi^ disease among the survivors. An attempt was made to establish a 
snspension of arms, for removing this horrible anno;rance. Miot says, that 
the pacha returned no suMwer to the proposal of the French ; but sir Sidney 
Smith stated in his officUl report, that the armistice for this humane purpose 
was actually agreed upon, but broken off by the Frendi firing upon those 
who were eng^ed in the melancholy office, and then rushing on to make 
. their last unsuccessful charge and assault upon the breach. 

The siege of Acre had now continued sixty days from the time of the 
opening of the trencher. The besiegers had marched no less than eight 
tunes to the assault, while eleven desperate sallies were evidence of the ob- 
stinacy of the defence. Several of tne best French generals were killed ; 
among the rest Caffarelli, an officer for whom Napoleon had a particular es- 
teem ; and the army was greatly reduced by the sword and pestilence which 
raged at once among their devoted bands. Retreat, therefore, became 
vitid>le ; yet Buonaparte endeavoured to gloss it over so as to moke the mea- 
sure seem on his p^ voluntary. At one time he would announce that his 
object in going to Acre was sufficiently accomplished when he had battered 
down the palace of the pacha ; at other times he afi&rmed, that he had left 
the whole town a heap ot ruins ; and finallv, he informed the directory that 
he could easily have taken the place, but that the plague raging within its 
walla, and it being impossible to prevent the troops from seizing on infected 
clothes for the sake or booty, he had declined the capture of Acre, rather 
than run the risk of introducing this horrid malady among his soldiers ! 
What his real feelings must have been, while covering his chagrin with such 
flimsy pretexts, may be conjectured from the following frank avowal to his 
atteud^ts at ^int Helena. Speaking of the dependanca of the most im- 
portant affairs on the most trivial incidents, he remarked, that the mistake 
of a captain of a frigate, who bore away instead of forcing his passage to the 
place of his destination, had prevented the face of the world mm being to- 
tally changed. '' Acre," he said, would otherwise have been taken ; the 
h rench army would have flown to Damascus and Aleppo ; in the twinkling 
“ of an eye they would have been on the Euphrates ; the Syrian Christians 
would have joined us>-tho Druses, the Armenians w'uuld Have united with 
us." Some one replied, "We might have been re-inforced to the number 
" of an hundred thousand men .” — ** Say six hundred thousand,” said Napo- 
leon ; " who can calculate the amount ? 1 would have reached Constauti- 
" nople and the Indies— I would have changed the face of the world.** 

TJie siege of Acre being raised, the French army retreated to Jaffa, where 
their military hospitals had been established during the siege. On the 27th 
of JVlay, leaving Jaffa, Buonaparte was under the necessity of continuing his 
retreat, apd in the mean time such of the patients as were convalescent were 
sent forward on the road to Egypt, under the necessary precautions for their 
safety. There remained about twenty or thirty whose condition was despe- 
rate ; their disease was the plague, and to carry them onward, seemed to 
threaten the army with infection ; while to leave them behind, was abandon- 
ing them to the cruelty of the Turks, by whom all stragglers and prisoners 
were cruelly murdered, often with protracted torture. It was on ^is occa- 
sion that Buonaparte submitted to Desgenettes, chief of the medic^ staff, 
the propriety of ending the misery of these poor fellows by a dose of opium ! 
The physician answered, with the heroism belonging to his profession, that 
" hie art taught lum how to cure men, not to kUl them.” The report, how- 
ever, was curr^t in the French army, that this tragical experiment had been 
carried into effect upon several bundred men — but there are good grounds 
for discrediting it in totoy however consonant to Napoleon’s creed. 

Buonaparte continued his retreat from Syria, annoyed by the natives, who 
harassed his march, Euid on whom he retaliated the injuries he received, by 
plundering and burning the villages which lay in the course of his marcli. 
On the 14th of June he re-entered Cairo, with a reputation not so much in- 
creased by the victory at Mount Tabor, as diminished and sullied for the time 
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I,y the retreat from Acre, ^ewe^er, it now became a subject of momentous 
enquiry to him, what coum he Bhould pursue for the future. All his splen- 
did visions of eastern universal dominion hod vanished before 

Acre ; the victory of the Nile had cut off the possibility of the return of bla 
army to Europe, except as pruon^ of war: and, though he himself miirht 
fortunately escape the English cruisers, there were obvious objections to the 
attempt being made under e x itin g circumstances. It would not do to return 
to Franco under the humiliating recollection of the defeat which he had met 
with at Acre ; at any rate, it b^me desirable by some grand military move- 
ment to efface, as far as possible, the strength of these impressions. He 
therefor© continued in Egypt from the middle of June to the middle of Au- 
gust, no doubt, de^ly pondering on his fate. During the period of his expe- 
dition into Syria, Egypt had remained generally tranquil, and seemed en- 
tirely at the command of the French. Dessaix, whom Napoleon had left 
in charge of the conquered country, had been engaged in several skirmishes, 
with detached parties of the Mamelukes, and particularly with Murad l^y’ 
one of their ablest chiefs ; but he had been uniformly successful, and hud 
ultimately compelled them, with their allies the Arabs, to take shelter in tlie 
desert. But in the course of three or four weeks after Buonaparte’s return 
from Syria, this flattering state of tranquillity seemed on the point of being 
disturlied. Murad Bey, re-entering Upper Egypt with his Mamelukes and 
allies, descended the Nile in two bodies, one occupying eacli bank of the 
river. Ibrahim Bey, formerly his partner in the government, made a corres- 
ponding movement towards the frontiers of Syria, as if to communicate with 
the right hand division of Murad’s army. La Grange was dispatched against 
those who under the Bey himself, were descending the Nile. The French 
amused themselves with the idea of the two Murats, as they termed thorn, 
from the similarity of tbeir names, meeting and encountering each other ; 
but the Mameluke Murad retreated before Xe beau sabreur, the handsome 
swordsman of the French army. 

The cause of this incursion was now sufficiently developed by the appear- 
ance of a Turkish fleet off Alexandria, from which eighteen thoussind men 
were disembarked at Aboukir. This Turkisli army possessed themselves of 
the fort, and proceeded to fortify themselves, expecting the arrival of the 
Mamelukes, according to a plan which had been previously concerted for 
ex]>elling the French from Egypt. This news reached Buonaparte wliile 
near the Pyramids, to which he had advanced, in order to insure the destruc- 
tion of Murad Bey. The arrival of the Turks instantly re-called him to 
Alexandria, whence he marched to Aboukir to repel the invaders. He joined 
his army, which had assembled from ail points within a sliort distance of the 
Turkish camp, and was employed late in the night making prcj)arcitioiis ft»r 
the battle on the following morning. Murat was alone with Buoiifipartf, 
when the latter suddenly made the oracular declaration : ‘^Go liow it will, 

“ this battle will decide the fate of the world.”— The fate of this army, at 
“ least,” replied Murat, who seems not to have taken in the full import of 
Napoleon’s secret meaning. — Murat added, but the Turks are without 

horse, and if ever infantry was charged to the teeth by cavalry, they sliall bo 
“ so charged to-morrow by mine.” Buonaparte’s meaning, however, referred 
not to Egypt only, but to Europe, wdiither, jn all probability, he now medi- 
tated an unexpected return, which *muBt have been prevented had he not 
succeeded in obtaining a most decisive victor^ over the Turks. 

Od the morning of the S5th of JulW^Buonaparte commenced an attack on 
the^ advanced posts of the enemy, ana succeeded in driving them in upon the 
main body, which was commanded by Seid Mustapha Pacha. In the^^ first 
attack the Frenidi were eminently succesa^I, and pursued the fuffitive 1 urks 
to their entren^ments, doing great execution. But when uie imtterieu 
opened upon them from the trenches, while Uiey were exposed at the ramu 
time to the fire from the gun-boats in the bay, their impetuosity was checked, 
and the Turks sallying out ui>on them with their muskets slun^ at their 
backs, made such havock among the French with their sabres, poniards, and 
pistols, as compiled thnm to retreat in their turoa *1 he advantage, how- 
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ever, was lost by the eagerness of possess themselves of the 

heads of their fiUJen enemies, for which mfjyrBeeived a certain reward. To 
obtain these bloodv teatimoniuls, they threft themselves confusedly out of the 
entrenchments ana were in considerable disorder, of which the French troops 
availed themselves, suddenly rallied, chftrg^d them with preat fury, drove 
them back into the works, and scaled the ramparts along with them. Murat 
had made good his promise of the preceding evening, and had been constantly 
in the front of the battle. When the French had surmounted the entrench- 
ments, he formed a column which reversed the position of the Turks, and 
prc»S8ing them with the bayonet, threw them into utter and inextricable con- 
fusion. Fired upon and attacked on every point, they became, instead of an 
army, a confused rabble, who, in the impetuosity of terror, threw themselves 
by hundreds and thousands into the sea, which at once seemed covered with 
turbans. It was no longer a battle but a massacre, and it was only when 
wearied with slaughter, that quarter was given to about six thousand men— 
the remainder of the Turkish army, origin^y consisting of eighteen thou- 
sand ; all the rest perished on the field or in the waves. Buonaparte re- 
turned in triumph to Cairo, on the 9th of August, having previously set on 
foot a negotiation for the liberation of the Turkish prisoners. This splendid 
and most decisive victory concluded Napoleon's career in the east. It was 
imperiously necessary, ere ho could have ventured to quit the command of 
the army, with the hope of preserving his credit with the public ; and it en- 
abled him to plead that he left Egypt for the time in perfect security. 

While these events were transacting in Africa, a sad reverse of fortune 
was taking place in regard to French affairs, on the continent of Europe. A 
file of Englisli newspapers, sent him by sir Sidney Smith, in the way of 
taunt, is said to have been the means of apprizing Napoleon of the confusions 
which distracted the French councils at home, and of the successes of the 
Russians in Italy, under the command of marshal Suwarrow ; and he lost no 
time in acting upon it. Despairing of being able to realize in the east the 
visions of glory which had haunted bis imagination, he turned his attention 
towards Europe, as now offering a more promising field for his own ambitious 
views, and the advancement of his interests ; aim ho at once determined to 
try his fortune at Paris. With all the secrecy which such a step required, 
he ordered admiral Gantheaume, who had been with the army ever since the 
destruction of the fleet, to make ready for sea, with all possible expedition, 
two frigates, then lying in the harbour of Alexandria ; and selecting, of mi- 
litary ^iefs, Berthier, Murat, Lannes, Marmont, Dessaix, Andreossy, and 
Bessieres, the best and most attached of his staff officers, to accompany him, 
he committed the command of the army to Kleber and Menou. As soon as 
he heard the frigates were ready for sea, he left Cairo, making a visit to the 
Delta the pretext of his tour, and on the S23rd of August he embarked from 
an unfrequented part of the beach, leaving behind him a proclamation, ap- 
prizing the army that news of importance from France had re-called him to 
Europe, but promising that they should soon hear tidings of him. After a 
perilous and tedious voyage, during which he was repeatedly in danger of 
being captured by the Engli^ cruisers, on the 9th of October, he was safely 
landed at St. Rapheau, near Frejus. He had departed from Europe at the 
head of a powerful fleet, and i^kvictorious army, on an expedition designed 
to alter the destinies of the most ancient nations of the world. The result 
had been far from commensurale to the means employed or the expectations 
formed. The fleet had perished — thb army was modcaded in a distant pro- 
vince, at a time when their arms were more necessary at home ; and the con- 
queror of Italy returned from his eastern expedition, clandestinely and almost 
done. Yet providence de8ignei|g|tfit in this apparently deserted condition, 
he should be the instrument of more extensive and more astonishing changes, 
than the efforts of the neatest conquerors had ever before been abm to effect 
upon the civilized world. 

I shaU.close the present letter with a rapid sketch of the affairs of our own 
country at this fearful juncture. 

The British nflnistry now fully aware of the designs of France upon the 
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sister kingdom, whi<* were o^yk^dp^iat of promoting n separation between 
Englahd and Ireland, determined lEo frustrate it ; and with that vi«^w a plan 
was submitted to parliament, for uniting the two islands into one kingdom, 
under the name of “The United i^ngdum of Great Britain and Ireland." 
Uuring the month of January 1799, Mr. Pitt, in his place, brought forward 
the subject, and it was speedily carried into effect. The particular enact- 
ments of the union were, that the succession to tlie crown should bo limited 
and settled as heretofore— that the United Kingdom should be represented 
by one common jparDament, in which a number of lords and commons, should 
have a seat on the part of Ireland — that the churches of England and Ire- 
land be preserved as then by law established — that the king’s subjects of 
Ireland be entitled to the same privileges, in point of trade and navigation, 
wH.h those of Great Britain— that the charge for the payment of the interest 
of the debt of each kingdom incurred previous to the union, should continue 
to be a distinct concern and defrayed by each country separately ; hut that 
the future ordinary expenses of the United Kingdom should be defrayed hy 
them jointly, according to proportions, to be established by the parliament of 
each kingdom, as agreed upon previous to the union — that all laws in force 
at the time of the union, and all the courts civil and ecclesiastical in each 
kingdom, should remain as heretofore, subject only to such alterations as 
from circumstances may seem requisite to the united parliament. Such was 
the basis of the union then carried into effect between the two countries. 

The military affairs of the continent of Europe during this year 1799, were 
th'mght sufficiently interesting to encoiirsige an effort on the part of Eiiglaiiil 
for recovering HoDand from the grasp of French fraternization. A plan was 
accordingly concerted between the courts of Great Britain and St. Petershiirgli 
f‘>r a joint expedition to the Dutch coast, in the liope that they would be re- 
lei ved by the people as their deliverers from a gulling servitude. A body of 
troops was collected, early in August, on the coast of Kent, and on the 13th of 
that month, sir Ralph Abercrombie, who was entrusted with the command, set 
sail with admiral Mitchell, and joined the fleet of lord Duncan in the north 
seas. After encountering some very unfavourable weather, they came to 
anchor off the Helder, a point M-hich commands the entrance to the Zuyiler 
Zee, where on the 27th the troops were disembarked. The fort of the fiel- 
der being abandoned by its garrison, was taken po^ession of and strength- 
ened, and the island of the Texel was occupied by the fleet. On the 3()th, 
admiral Mitcliell summoned the Dutch fleet to surrender, and to hoist the 


Orange flag, which was complied with without a shot being fired. The num- 
ber of ships were eight of the line, three of fifty-four ^ns, eight of forty- 
fenr, seven of infeiTor rates, and four Indiamen. The h>ench and Batavian 
troops under general Bruno, amounting to twenty-five thousand men, ow.u- 
pied a position between the Helder and Alkmaar, and on the 10th of Sep- 
tember they made an attack on the British forces, but were repulsed with 
considerable loss. 

•His royal highness the duke of York landed in Holland on the 13th of 
^pt'mber to take the chief command of the army, which when joined by all 
its re-inforcements now consisted of about thirty-five thousand men, of whom 
seventeen thousand were Russians. On the 19th a general attack being de- 
termined on, the army advanced in four coluiAns through a tract of ^untry 
intersected with ditches, and forced their way with great gallantry J ““i* 
Russian column being, through their own impetuosity, thrown into disorder, 
they were repulsed with great loss, and their generals D'Uerman and 1 chor- 
chokoff were made prisoners, the latter being dangerously wounded. 1 he 
English lost in this action near two thousand men in killed, wound^n , 
prisoners, and the Russians between thre^ld four thousand ; but ‘"e 
of the French and Dutch was still more considerable; 
thousand of them with sixty officers, being made prisoners. The Britash amy 
also destroyed sixteen pieces of cannon and large supplies 
which the peculiar state of the country prevented them from 

1 • : A irn<r1nnd. the army renewed its ai- 


Re-inforoements having arrived from England, the army is 

tack on the 2iid of Oc^er, and after a warm action of a whole day, the 
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French were a^in defeated with fpreat loss, and the duke of York took po»- 
eesRion of Alkmaar^ obli^ng the French nrmv to take np a new position 
near Berwyck^ almost at the extremity of North Holland. An attempt made 
on the 6th to force this position proved Knsurcesaful ; and the French hav- 
ing received a re-inforcement of six thousand inen^ and occupying a strongly 
fortified post, which it was necessary to dislodge them from before the army 
could advance ; the state of the weatfier^ the season of the pear, the badness 
of the roads, and the consequent want of necessary supplies, presented in- 
surmountable obstacles to the further success of the expedition, and it was 
resolved to persist no longer in fruitless efforts. The consequence was that 
a suspension of arms was asp^eed upon by the respective commanders, the 
conditions of which were, that all prisoners should be given up on either 
side ; and that, as the price of permitting the British to embark without mo- 
lestation, eight thousand seamen, Dutch or French prisoners in England, 
should be liberated. The army was to evatuate Holland before the close <tf 
November, which in fact was done without delav. The Russians were landed 
and quartered in the islands of Guernsey and Jersey ; and thus terminated 
an expedition prepared at a vast expense, and of which the most sanguine 
expectations had been formed ; hut which cost the English and Russian ar- 
mies little short of thirteen thousand men. The principal advantage that 
resulted from it to Great Britain was the capture of the Dutch fleet, an 
event which nearly annihilated the naval power of Hollands 

In the month of August 1800, a British fleet under the command of sir 
John Borlase Warren, sailed on a secret expedition, having on hoard a land 
force under the command of sir James Pnlteney. Having looked into Hel- 
lisle, which was found to be defended by works, the strength of which dis- 
couraged any attempt upon it, the armament proceeded to the coast of Spain, 
and on the ^J5th of the month arrived before the fort of Ferrol. The troo]>s 
landed without opposition, and marched to the heights overlooking the har- 
bour, where they had a successful skirmisli with the Spaniards. But a sur- 
vey of the place from that eminence, and the repo]*t of the prisoners wlioin 
they had made, c^>nvinced the commander that an attempt to carry it would 
be attended with more hazard than hope of success ; he therefore re-imharked 
his troops, and returned home. Thus terminated an expedition which af- 
forded little satisfaction to the public. 

The different nations now began to sigh for peace ; and during some of 
the autumnal months of the year 1800, it was notified to the French go- 
vernment by the Austrian ambassador, that the British minister resident at 
Vienna, had expressed the wish of his court to be included in a negotiation 
for peace which was then carrying on between the emperor and the French 
republic. In consequence of this communication, M. Otto, the French com- 
missioner for prisoners in England, was authori 2 ^d to demand an explana- 
tion of the proposals of the British cabinet, and to request that a truce might 
be concluded between the forces of the two countries by sea and land. The 
English ministry declared their readiness to send a pienipotentlai^ to any 
place that m^ht be appointed, but objected to an armistice respecting navsd 
operations- 'Hiis topic oecame a subject of much discussion between M. Otto 
and lord Grenville, and various schemes were brought forward by each 
party, which were as constantly objected to by the other. At length, in the 
month of October, it was signtned by M . Otto, that events having occurred 
which entirely changed the ground pf the proposed truce, the negotiution 
was at an end ; but that the first consul was re^y to receive any overtures 
for a separate peace with Great Britain. This, however, was decidedly ob- 
jected to by the English ministgi^ 

Peace being now restored on^Hpcontiiient of Europe, the most important 
point that remained to be settlMnn its political state related to the mari- 
time confederacy of the northern powers, the direct object of which was to 
annul ^he marine oode maintained by England, and by which she arrogated 
a kind of naval dominion. This confedenicv, openly dedared at the close of 
the last year, now occupied the fixed attention of the British ministry ; and 
on the 14th of January 1801, an embargo was laid on all the diips in the 
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British ports, belonging to any of the confederate powers, Prussia excepted, 
and letters of marque were issued for the seizure of their vessela at senT A 
note was at the same time delivered to the Danish and Swedish ambassadors, 
explaining the rearon of this procedure, and endeavouring to bring back 
these courts to their former amicAble relations. In the answer returned to 
these official notes, the courts of Denmark and Sweden expressed a resolu- 
tion to persevere in their determination to liberate neutral commerce, and 
they retaliated by an embai^ on all English shipping in their ports. 

with Prussia, a negotiation was carried on for some time by the British 
ministry, in the hope of prevailing on her to abandon the coalition, an ad- 
herence to which it was foreseen would endanger the king's German domi- 
nions; but it proved unsuccessful. On the 30th of March the king of Prus- 
sia notified to the electoral college of Hanover, his intention not only to 
shut the mouths of the Elbe, the Weser, and the Ems, but also to take pos- 
session of the States belonging ^ the king of England in Germany, at the 
same time demanding the disarming of the Hanoverian troops^a requisition 
with which the regency of Hanover found it expedient to comply. I'he 
Prussian troops then entered the Hanoverian territory, and an embargo was 
laid on the English shipping, but those that were la^n with corn were al- 
lowed to put to sea. About the same time a body of Danish troops took pos- 
session oc Hamburgh, for the alleged purpose of stopping the British trade 


of that port. 

This bold measure on the part of Prussia brought the matter in dispute to 
the test of arms. An English fleet, consisting of eighteen ships of the line, 
four frigates, and a number of bomb-vessels and gun-boats, having on board 
some regiments of marines and riflemen, was accordingly sent to the Baltic, 
under the command of atlmiral Parker and vice-admiral Nelson. Great pre- 
parations on the other hand were made to guard the passage of the Souml 
on both the Danish and Swedish sides, and to protect all the approaches to 
Copenhagen. On the SOth of March the Bntisli fleet passed that strait 
without much opposition, and anchored near the isle of Huen. The wlude 
fleet of Dehmark was from thence seen stationed in the road of Copcnliageii, 
flanked by ve^ powerful batteries. On this formidable force the attack was 
committed to Iwd Nelson, at his own request ; and on the 2nd of April it 
took place, with twelve ships of the line, and all the frigates and smaller 
vessels of the fleet. The action, which was maintained on both sides witii 
extraordinary bravery, was very sanguinary. During its continuance, lord 
Nelson, perceiving his success to be certain, and regretting the loss of so 
many brave men, sent a proposal to the crown-prince of Denm^k to ceai^ 
hostilities, and landed personally to adjust the terms of conciliation. At this 
period, the whole of the Danish line to the southward of the Crown 1 elands, 
consisting of seventeen sail, were sunk, or burnt, or taken. Three of the 
English Slips of the line, which had grounded, were ei^osed to the fire of 
the crown battmries— a circumstance which no doubt quickened lord Nelson s 
^ eflbrts to put an end to the carnage. From his own account, the battle of 
Copenhagen was the most dreadful that he had ever witnessed. 

The succeeding armistice terminated hostilities in the Baltic ; for w event 
had already taken place which altered the whole state of affaira in the north 
of Europe. The emperor Paul, whose condisct sufficiently indicated insanity, 
and who was become intolerable to his subjects, and dangerous to those ohout 
him, was hurled from hia throne by the only mode of depwition practiciible 
under a despotic monarchy ! On the *nd of March it was officially announc- 


^3 that ^ wsm found dead in ht9 bed. , ^ ^ 

the tlirone, and immediately on his acfi||Mon d^ared for the laws 
atitutions of hia august grandmother.^BRof his fl™i o«ilnra lu»- 

and bring back firom their places of confflement, all the . i 

longing to the sequestrated ships. Negotiations were entered 
court of London, and on the 17th of June a convention was 
tersbni^ by W St Helens and the 


His son Alexander succeeded him in 
i^^upn declared for the laws and in- 


Mnouiw lord St Helens and the Kussian minisiera, m 
were abated. The courts of Denmark and Sweden also ^ 

•wicable oempact. by which were obtained a limitation and explicit oenni 
VoL. III. ' 3 D 
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tiw «f tlw ritfht of ■ >*n A umI Um |triiicipl»i«f bluckad*. tocethw wit). 
4««Umi of article. ««%!**■• ^tr»hc«d of w.r. t. tho^tf ;Sia mmtat 
or luval wnmunieion. Tbe DauM trooua er^ted Hamburg; the navi 
oation of the Oerman riverr wom reotond ; mad the court of Berlin engaged 
^ evacuate Bremen and Hanover, BAei«cerUui amutgementa had been 

• ♦!,« nnvirress of thCM miUtorj' nchiovemento, chains of an extra- 

During the been taking place m the domeath 

ordinary and r^impo parliament was opened by eom- 

affaim of h^se of commons re-eleeiid Mr. 

mission on the of JMuary,wneni „„i,le occurrence with which 

£ rf.SSS a.. BriM Aft* 

was foUowed by that of lord Grenville, earl Spencer, ^e lord chanceUor, Mn 
Dundas and Mr. Windham. They were sycceeded by Mr. Addington as 
the Buc^sBor of Mr. Pitt ; lord KMon was appointed to the oftce of lord 
chancellor : earl St. Vincent to that of first lord of the admiridty ; l^ord 
Hawkesbury waa made secretary of state for foreign affairs ; lord Pelham 
succeeded to the home department; and colonel York was secretary 

at war But before the new ministers could regularly enter on their ^espec- 
^vr^ffices, his Ssty was seized with a return of his indisposition, which 
uX thrname of a fever, was announced on the 16th of February, and did 

0» 2.Son 5 Alton.*.., .^on '‘V.'S.Ji.'SlS.S -» 

Darnley, for an inquiry into the conduct of his majesty s nunistem, was 
into cOTside^ati4. Lord GrenviUe, on that ^lon, stated the 
failure of their intentions in favour of the 
ducement to resign their places, which they now held 

sors were appointed. At the earnest request of several p^ra, lorf Garniey 
postponed fiS motion. In the house of commons, on th®. 
was read from Mr. Addington, tendering the resignation of his office ol 
speaker, on account of his majesty’s declared intention of 

a situation incompatible with that post. The election of a ^P®**" ^ 
cordingly foUowed, in which the choice fell upon sir John Mitford, the at 

***wSe^^e things were transacting at home, Egypt bec^e a ®Pj®°^^ 
theatre of British |ory. Mr. Pitt and his «®“®»P"®“ “ 
to ratifv the treaty of El-Arish, which was much censured by ® 

very impolitic measure ; but it afforded to the British troops the ®P^*J““*y 
o^a™i?hiB immortal renown. A formidable armament was dispatched from 
S^Sd, undTr the rommand of admiral Keith jmd sir ^ph Abercrombie, 

to effect, at an immense ®*P®«^*"™.»f by S. 

r nitrvnt. which BIT Sidney Hmitn wouia, oy bui 


Bnaiiure vi suau. 

;iilriorof the' French from' Egypt; *** 

ff>nnvAntion of El-Arish, have achieved without contest or cost. 

The British land forces consisted of more than sixteen ^ 

whom a body of troops from India was to co-operate Jy ^®^y 
Sra and the’^ Isthmus*^ of Suez. On the 1st the fleet ^ved ^ 

Alexandria, and on the foUowing day, ^phored in the ^y of 
«h^th*the sea ran so high as, to render the disembarkaUon of the troops 
impII^SSiirr but o”thaf day the fin? division made 8^^ ttmir 1»^,^ 
the face of a body of French advantageously posted, and under a heavy nre 
of ™^or though the front of tbe'landing place was namw. ud 
diSSSby ahUl on which ^^ren^had taken ^®*' 
a^ar2d almost inacoees||Phe British troops 
grtateri;™trepidity, and forced^S^emy to 

S^en pieces cJ artillery, and a number of horses. O^elS^ thejvhWo 
army^ved forwards, and came within sight of the Fr^^who ww m 
van&gwiusly posted on a ridge between the canal of Alexm^ ?°^.t°t 
'^eBrit^ eeneral being determmed to commence the jsttai* on to 
foilnwlng day, t?e army man*ed in two lines, by the left, with an mtentio 
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of turning the right flank ofthememy. His design, however, was antici- 
pated by the French oommander, who, descending with his armv from the 
heights on which they were formed, attacked the leading brigades of both 
lines, which were consequently obliged to change their position. In tliis ac- 
tion the English had a sup^ority of numbers, as only one division of the 
enemy’s army was engaged, but the advantages of position were on the side 
i»f the French. After a severe conflict, victory declared in favour of the Eng- 
lish, though not without considerable loss. 

The British army now followed up its success with extraordinaiy vigour ; 
and on the 21st of March was fought the memorable battle of Alexandria, 
at a distance of about four miles from that city. The French troops were 
under the command of general Menou, whose dispositions were excellent, 
but whoso precipitancy in resolving on an attack under existing circumstances 
lias been thought injudicious. With the advanti^es which he possessed in 
point of position, having the ci^ of Alexandria in his rear, his part was to 
act defensively, since the British general could not, from his situation, have 
long delayed offensive measures. Had Menou waited only forty-eight hours, 
general Abercrombie had. intended to make an assault by niglit, which pro- 
bably would have been the most difficult and dangerous ever hazarded. But 
the die was cast — ^the case was desperate. It was necessary to make the at- 
tempt or abandon the enterprise ; and in the latter case, the English might 
have been attacked during their re-imbarkation. The French general, how 
ever, by his precipitancy, lost all the advantages arising from his situation, 
and freed the English fi'oin the necessity of making a hazardous attack on 
his camp. 

The action commenced in the morning before day-light by a feigned at- 
tack on the left of the English, in which the French were repulsed. But 
the most vigorous efforts of the enemy were directed against the right of 
the British army, which they endeavoured to turn. ^ The attack on that 
point was made with great impetuosity by the French infantry, supported by 
a strong body of cavalry, who charged in a column. The contest was ex- 
tremely obstinate ; but the French were twice repulsed, and^ ultimately 
thrown into confusion. At the same time a column of their infantry at- 
tempted to penetrate the centre of the British army, but was repulsed and 
obliged to retreat. A corps of light troops, supported by infantry and ca- 
valry, also advanced to keep in check the left ot the English, which was the 
weakest part of their line ; but all the efforts of the enemy were in vain. 
Victory at length declared completely in favour of the English, who re- 
mained masters of the field, with the loss of nearly two thousand men killed, 
wounded, and missing. The loss of the French was computed at double 

that number. ^ i i i . 

In this action, the famous invincible standard of the French, winch lias 
been so much the subject of conversation, was taken by Anthony Laity, a 
private in the raiment of Minorca. But tlie glory gained by the British 
troops was dearly purchased by the loss of their general. In the ea o i 
battle, the gaUant Abercrombie was attacked by some trench ciiv»lr>, ana 
thrown from*hta horse. One of them, supposed from the t'***!,"* ‘““X. “ 
to have been an officer, ma<le a blow at him ; but while the sw ord 
the general seized it, and wrestec^ it from* his hand. l „iunccil 

officer was attacked by a soldier of the fortjj-secoiid ’‘“§**1**.”*’,. bn* 

his bayonet into him. General Aber^mbie was wounded ^ 
was unconsidous of it at the time. . At first he complained “ *^"8 

tusion in the breast, supposed to have been occasmiied y p. i, ..nicer 
horse, or given by the BiU of the sword il^he muffle with the Fr^ch offiwr 
Sir Sidney Smith was the first British «l#ir who nereeWhin hetn- 

crombie. He had broken hie own swoM/wlach Frenchman, 

stantly presented him with that which he iiroceedinir from 

The gwant general continued to command, till weakiw , 1 ^ 

the eSusion of blood, rendered it Kn 

l.e died on the *8th, just a week ^er the battle 

has a commander fallen more gloriously, or more regr . > . » 
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gMiffral Abercrombie. His death in all reepecta corraeponded with tlm uni* 
xorm tenor hi* life. He closed a ’military career wnioh^ in Americ^^ in 
Bdiriuin, and in Holland^ had been distinguished by consummate skill in 
command^ and the most brilliant exploits. In the engagement in which 
Abercrombie fell, general Moore was alrib dangerously wounded. On the 
same melancholy occasion three of the French generals lost their lives. 

The command of the British army in Egypt now devolved on general 
Hutchinson^ who nobly perfected the work which his gallant pradeoessor 
had commenced. The situaUon to which he succeeded was certainly ardu- 
ous. The French were defeated, but they had lost no ground : they were 
still in great force, both at Alexandria and Cairo ; and the wh^e of Egypt 
was still in their possession. The British general lost no time in proceeding 
to Alexandria, where the principal force of the enemy was concentrated. In 
order to facilitate the bloi^ade, it was found necessary, on the 13th of April, 
to cut the famous of Alexandria, and let the waters of the sea into the 

lake Msreotis. In the interim the town ana castle of Rosetta were taken by 
a division of the British army under colonel Spenser, aided by a body of 
Turks. The French garrison offered but a feeble resistance, and retired 
across the Nile. The English and Turkish forces then proceeded to attack 
the enemy near Ramaniah, where they defeated them and drove them towards 
Cairo, aim on the following day the place surrendered to the English troops. 

General Hutchinson now proceeded to the reduction of Cairo, rather than 
to commence the siege of Alexandria, and commenced his march towards 
that city. In the mean time, colonel Lloyd, with a detachment of troops 
from Bombay, arrived at Suez, and after suffering excessively from the heat 
in crossing the desert, a distance of more than sixty miles, arrived on the 
10th of June at the camp of the grand vizier. 

About the middle of June, general Hutchinson, with the army under his 
command, arrived in the vicinity of Cairo. The captain pacha, at the same 
time, posted himself at Gizah, on the opposite side of the Nile;^ and the 
grand vizier took a position within cannon-shot of the city. Cairo being 
thus completely invested, a flag of truce was sent from the garrison to the 
British camp, and, after a negotiation of several days' continuance, on the 
ff7th of June the terms of surrender were agreed on, between the French 
general Belliard and general Hutchinson. The substance of the capitulaticm 
was, that the French army in Cairo, with all the private property of the offi- 
cers and men, idiould be conveyed in ships of the allied powers, and at their 
expense, to the nearest French ports in the Mcditeiranean ; ancl ^ner^ 
Menou, who commanded in Alexandria, was to be at liberty to avail himself 
of this cxmvention. Surprise has been expressed, that a gamson whicsh cx>n- 
sisted of nearly fourteen thousand men, including Greeks, Copts, Mame- 
lukes, and French, did not resolve to stand a siege ; but the reason assigned 
is that of the disccmtents that prevailed amon^ them. The French troops 
displayed their wonted valour on various occasions in Egypt ; but they had 
no desire to remain in the <x>untry. 

While these things were pending in Egypt, an army under the command 
of general Baird arrived from India, by the way of the Red Sea, and was 
joined by a amall forc^ from the Cape of Good Hope, under the cx>mmand of 
sir Home Popham, sir Roger Cu^is, cH>lonel Carruthers, and others. Hear- 
ing of the Bucxsesses of the British troops* general Baird landed at Coseir on 
the 8th of June, with a forcse of^ aeven thousand five hundred men, and pro- 
ceeded acrcNM the desert to Kinneh, d distance of an hundred and twenty 
mil^- From Kinndif where they arrived on the 30th of June, they pro- 
ceeded to Egypt, to join the English troops and assist in its reducstion. 

The convention of Cairo not 1iiiiR| in rr ulnd to by general Menou, the com- 
bined British and Turkidi armie^en the 17th of August, csommencsed the 
siege of Alexandria ; and on the Ist of September, the garrison, consisting 
of ten thousand men, French, Syrians, and Greeks, surrendered on the con- 
ditions of4he capitulation of Cairo. Alexandria was defended by three hun- 
dred and tw^ve pieces of cannon, and seventy-seven more were found on 
board the ships oi war in the harbour. In the magazines were found four- 
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teen thouenid one huirfi^ and two oartridgee, and one hundred and ninetv 
five thouMod two hundred nnd eighteen poundH of powder in barrels But 
notwithatand^ th^ m^a of defence, general Menou soon uerceiv^ that 
it waa unpoaeibla, without succours from France, to make an effectual reaiKt 
mica. In hie circumatancaa, therelhre, to have exposed hta t^^iTih; 
effecta of a Icmg siojm or a murj^us assault, wouW hare been nothing less 
than an i^ess aaoniiM of the hvas of men who had suffered so many hard- 
ships in the ,«ervij* of their country. While, therefore, it is only alst of 
jusUce to acknowledge the brave^ of general Menou, and of the troons un. 
der bis command, we must, on nulitarj- principlea, justify his conduct m the 
surrender ot the city. 

Thus terminal this celebrated expedition, in which the British troons 
acquired groat glory, and susteined less loss than might have been exnectell 
from the circumstances of their not being inured to the climate, and from 
the strenff^ of the eiMmy.- Hurganity, indeed, mourns over the effusion of 
so much blood, and the exoenditura of ro mrsniiw d-u:. 


y .«».y»aaawjr, aisucou, IllVUriUI OVOr 106 CltUSIOn Of 

80 much bloody and tbe expenditure of so much money, in this expedition 
when we recollect that the French army evacuated kaypt on nearly tbe 
same conditions as had been stipulated at El-Arish. In justification how- 
ever, of the British ministers, who had refused to ratify that convention it 
must be observed, that the stipulations of El-Arish tended only to remove 
the French army from Egypt, and to place it in Italy, where it might have 
immediately proceeded to act agiunst the Austrians, who were the allies of 
England. It should be kept in mind, that when general Menou capitulated, 
ciTCumstances were changed : a treaty of peace was concluded between Aus^ 
tria and 4<'rance ; and Russia had declared lierself hostile to Great Britain. 
It was, therefore, no longer necessary to prevent the return of the French 
army to Europe. 

Before we dismiss the narrative of the year 1801, it will be necessary to 
glance at the naval warfare that as still maintained between England and 
France. 


An important action took place, on the 6tli of July, off the coast of Spain, 
between sir James Saumarez and a squadron of French and Spanish ships of 
war. The British admiral, in a previous engagement with three French 
ships of the line, had the misfortune to lose the Hannibal, which, having run 
aground within reach of one of the land batteries, was obliged to be left in 
the hands of the enemy. But, on the 12th of July he succeeded in bringing 
tliem to action, together with five Spanish ships of the line that had joined 
them ; and his intrepid conduct and good fortune procured him a cumpensa- 
tion for his fomer aisaster. The aamiral came up with them about eleven 
o'clock at nigfit ; and a fatal mistake of the enemy soon decided the contest. 
In the darkness and confusion that prevailed, the Spanish sliips fired upon 
each other. One of them, the Real Carlos, of one hundred and twelve guns, 
took fire, and blew up with a dreadful explosion. Another, of the same rate, 
mistaking her for an enemy, ran on boara her, and shared tbe same melan- 
choly fate ; while the San Antonio, of seventy-four guns and seven hundred 
and thirty men, being unsupported, was obliged to strike to the British flag. 

1 he rest of the ships immediately crowded all the sail they could carry, and 
before day-break had made a successful retreat. 

The project of destroying the enemy's slyps at Boulogne was not yet 
abandoned, and another expedition, ifnaor the command of admiral Nelson, 
fitted out for that purpose. His lordship •found twenty-four vessels of 
the enemy's flotilla anchored in a line bdfore the mouth of the harbour ; and 
on the of August, the wind being favourable, he made the signal for 
battle, giving orders to direct the bombs not against the town but against 
the shipping. This, however, like all other^-expeditions of ours to the coast 
of France, even in the hands of Nelson, haa an unsuccessful issue. After a 
»«vere engagement, the admiral was obliged to retreat with the loss of about 
hundred and twenty men. 

France being now set free from her continental war by the treaty of Lu- 
neville, natur^v directed her arm. and resources against her only remaining 
enemy ; and the invasioa of England became the leading object of policy 
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'pn^Bued by'her govemment, throughout a great part of the preeent year. 
Encampmente were formed and occupied on the coaste of France and Flan- 
ders ; a large combined fleet of French and Spanish ships of war was collected 
in the harbour of Brest ; and every effort was made to restore the French 
navy^ and equip in different ports a g^at number of vessels fitted for the 
purpose of lanmng men. On the other hand, these menaces were met in 
England by suitable preparations, and a spirit fiilly answerable to danger. 
A circular letter from tho home secretary of state to the lords-lieutenants of 
counties, was issued in July, intimating to commanding officers of the various 
bodies of cavalry and infantry, the necessity of keeping their corps in a state 
of constant preparation for immediate service ; and particularly recommend- 
ing that they should be frequently assembled for military exercise. The 
naval force of the empire, which surpassed that of any former period, was 
disposed in such a manner as to keep the closest watch on the movements of 
the enemy, and blockade all their principal ports. In the English channel, 
a petty war was maintained, chiefly between cruisers and gun-boats, the 
latter of which were frequently intercepted as they attempted to steal from 
port to port along the French coast. But this petty warfare is too insignifi- 
cant for the pa^ of history. 

A vigorous effort was made at this time by the rulers of France, to detacli 
Portugal from her connexion with great Britain ; and in the month of March 
the court of Madrid, stimulated by the French, under the pretext of an 
affront, declared war against Portugal. Accordingly, in May, a Spanish 
army bf forty thousand men, headed W the prince of^the peace, enterea Por- 
tugal, and in a short time reduced all the strong places in the province of 
Alentejo. Scarcely any resistance was made ; and it has therefore been sup- 
posed, that there was a secret understanding between the two courts. On 
the 6th of June preliminaries of peace were signed at Badajoz, by which the 
fortress and district of Olivenza were ceded to Spain, and the ports of Por- 
tugal shut against the English. The French government refused to concur 
in this treaty, on the ground that it was contrary to a con\^ention between 
them and Spain, a condition of which was, that peace should not be made 
with Fortu^il, unless certain places in that country were allowed to be occu- 
pied by French troops till a general peace. The result was, that a French 
army entered Portu^il from Salamanca, and invested the town and fort of 
Almeida. To animate the exertions of Portugal in their defence against 
French aggression, a subsidy was granted them by England. They found it 
expedient, however, in a short time, to negotiate ; and a definitive treaty 
was concluded at Madrid on the S9th of September, by which all the terri- 
tory of Portugal was preserved, but some extension was given to Frencli 
Guiana out of its American possessions. During this contest, an expedition 
was dispatched from England, to take possession of the island of Madeira, 
in order to secume it to the cro wn of Portugal. 

The ministers of his Britaojiic majesty were now occupied with delibera- 
tions on the subject of peace. The dissolution of the northern confederiuy, 
and the expulsion of the French from Egypt, had removed the most power- 
ful obstacles to peace. The war between France and England was noir 
without any adequate object , each country appearing to stand firm on its 
ora basis, without thepower pf effecting any material alteration in the con« 
ditlon of the other. The new administration, consequently, had the pru- 
dence not to neglect the opportunity which these circumstances presented. 
Negotiations were commenced and cAurried on for some time with a degree of 
secrecy, between M. Otto, who still resided in London, and lord Hawkes- 
• bury ; and on the 1st of October the preliminaries were signed. The tidings 
of tnis event were received by tl^ people of both countries with extraordi- 
na^ indications of joy. They now hoped to be relieved from the accumu- 
lating burdens under which tney had so long laboured ; and a spirit of mu- 
tual amity between two nations, which, though habitually political enemies, 
have always retained much private respect for each other, seemed at once to 
Ibe restored. This pacification was soon followed by treaties between France 
ai^^he Ottoman Porte, and also between France and Russia A concordat 
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wnA likewise entered into between the French republic and the pope the 
iubstance of which was not made public in France till the followina y w 
The war which was thus brought to a close, will stand fatally disUoiniltihed 
in history for the formidable armies that were brought into the fiehl • the 
extensive combinations of military plens ; the numerous and sanguinary^ con- 
tests that took place ; the prodigious destruction of the human Species : and 
the extraordinary result of the contest. During this important and memo- 
rable war, the military establishments of Europe far surpassed every thinir 
of Uie kind witnessed in this quarter of the globe, in either ancient or mo- 
dern times. Xli® armies of France were more numerous than those which 
any other European nation had ever brought into the field. Posterity will 
scarcely credit the pages of history which shall relate, that in a war of ten 
years, against the most powerful combination of enemies that ever was form- 
ed, France, though rent with intestine divisions, and oppressed by the most 
horrible tyranny, acquired so vast an extent of territory, witli an almost un- 
limited control over Italy, Spain, and the provinces of Belgium.(l) 


LETTER XXXII. 


Continuation of the internal affairs of France from the insurrection of the 
Sections in 179.5, to the end of the L}ii eetod'ial tfovernwent in 1 HOO.— s/aco- 
hinical conspiracy frustrateU. — Flections of May 1797. — Royalist attempt 
at conspira^, and exile of many members of the councils . — Return of Bu^ 
naparte to Paris, May 1798. — Uis expedition to Egypt. — Return of Napo~ 
icon, October 1799 — he obtains the Consulate and titssulves the legislative 
body, 1800. 

Since the grand event of the reformation, the French revolution may be re- 
garded as toe most important occurrence of modern times ; less, certainly, on 
account of its immediate consequences with regard to France herself, than of 
the immense influence it has had on the destinies of mankind in general. Our 
insular situation, and still more, the ignorance and apathy of men's minds on 
political subjects, had kept the principles of the English revolution shut up 
within our own country. The principles of that of Americii, another grand 
epoch in the history of toe human race, are only applicable to colonies which 
have thrown off the recently imposed yoke of conquest, and the questionable 
claims of mother countries. Besides, each of these revolutions was but a re- 
turn to a former state of things ; and, strictly speaking, the only matter in 
dispute was the reclamation of ancient rights, W men who had been deprived 
of them. But the revolution in France was of a different character ; it ap- 
pealed to claims still more ancient, more universal ; claims inherent in hu- 
man nature — appealed to toe i^hts of man — it proposed to itself an object 
more absolute and decisive, and, above all, more calculated to serve for future 
example ; a complete social re-organization, not founded on obsolete char- 
ters drawn forth from ancient archives, but on the imprescriptible right 
which she recognised as belonging to men in a state ot society, to 
among themselves the terms of their associi^ion. It is this view of the 
matter, my son, which has led me to* detail to you so minutely as I have 
done, the more striking incidents of this eveiftful period. The history of 
the French revolution will continue to Interest the human race to distant 
ages ; and it wUl afford lessons of instruction, not only to governors but to 
the governed, which both may turn to profitable account. Nevertheless, 
after the attention hitherto bestowed upon it, we may be excused in taking 
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a mai« genend and auparficial survey of the state of their domestic oonceriui 
from this period. . ^ ^ 

The French revolution^ which had destroyed the ancient eyetem of go- 
Temment^ and entirely ^erturned the ancient state of society, had two dis- 
tinct objects in view — a free constitutlbn and an increased civilization. We 
have traeedl^t tl^ugh a period of bIk years, during which, each of the great 
classes, of which the nation was composed, attempted the establishraent of 
its own peculiar ^stem. The privileged cIrm endeavoured to establish theirs 
against the court and the citizens, by retaining the distinction of orders and 
the Statea^neral : the citizens endeavoured to establish theirs again^ the 
privileged and the multitude, by the code of 1791 s and the multitude 
theirs against the rest of the nation, by the constitution of 1793. None of 
these governments, however, could be consolidated, because they were of an 
ezduuve character ; but whilst they were in operation, each class, as it ob- 
tained a temporary superiority, destroyed whatever was intolerant, and what- 
ever was ci^ulated to retard the marw of civilization in the classes above it. 

When the directory succeeded the convention, the contest between the 
classes had become much less violent than heretofore. The most consider- 
able persons in each of them, however, formed a party, which still struggled 
for the possession of power and the establishment of its own form of govern- 
ment, hut the mass of the population which bad been so profoundly shaken 
from 1789 to 1795, longed for repose, and was ready to conform to the new 
order of things. It was at this period that the general impulse in favour of 
liberty came to a pause ; and a better order of things in regard to civiliza- 
tion (XHnmenced ; the revolution, after the troubles and commotions attend- 
ing the first years of its existence, and the total destruction of its iminenfie 
labours, now assumed its second character^— a character of order, of soliditVi 
and repose. This second period was marked by this peculiar feature, that it 
seemed as if the nation had in some measure abandoned all idea of liberty. 
Pariies finding themselves no longer able to enjoy it in a lasting and exclu- 
sive manner, grew discouraged and retired from the ardent pursuit of politics 
to a more peaceful and private life. The revolution now became every day 
more consolidated : aftc^r giving birth to a nation of partisans, it produced 
first a nation of labourers and then of soldiers. 

Jit the time the directory were appointed, the situation of the country was 
sufficiently discouraging : the public treasury was exhausted, and the cou- 
riers were often detained for want of the small sum that was necessary to 
defray the expenses of their journey. At home, anarchy and distress every 
where prevailed ^ paper-money, the issues and credit of which were alike 
exhausted, destroyed all commerce, and all confidence ; famine stalked abroad, 
for every one refused to sell his commodities, because it was only to give 
them away ; and in addition to these distresses, the arsenals were empty. 
Abroad, the armies were unprovided with waggons, horses, or provisions ; 
the soldiers were destitute of clothes ; and the generals frequently in want 
of that part of their pay which was in ca^, amounting to eight francs a-dav, 
a very moderate, but indispensable addition to their pay in assignats. And 
lastly^ the troops, whose wants had rendered them discontented, and impaired 
their discipline, had again been defeated, and were acting on the defensive., 
Such was the distressing situation of the country after the fall of the com- 
mittee of Public Safety, which durihg its existence had provided^ against 
scarcity both in the army find in the interior, by means of requisitions and 

Muimum. ^ i. i*. . 

The men who were selected to remedy this disordered state of affairs were, 
for the most part, persons of ordinary capacities, but they appUed t hems mves 
to their tsfk with earnestness, courage and prudence ; and, in a short tune, 
they sucStoded in re-establishii^ confidence, industry, commerce and plenty. 
The convention had directed Pichegru and Jourdaii — the one at the head oi 
the army of the Rhine, and the other of the Sambre and Meuse, to surround 
and jMIce themselves masters of Mayence, in order that they by that 

' Mttisnii nrnirr the whole line of the Rhine ; but the scheme failed torough 
.'''^ffil^inisGoniiuct of Pichegru. Though in^sted with the full confidence o 
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tbe ^republic, and deservedly enjoying* the ^^atest military reputation of 
that period, he entered into counter-revolutioiniry plots witli the prince of 
iJonde, but they were unable to come to a right understanding with each 
other. Pichegru invited the eimgrant prince to enter France, by S\iitzer- 
laiid or by the Rhine, ijromising that he would remain passive, the only thing 
which depended upon himself. The prince, however, uas <lesirou8 that 
Pichegru should, as a preliminary step, hoist the white flag in his army, 
which was entirely republican- This hesitation could not but injure the 
cause of the re-actionists, who now began to prepare the conspiracy of Oc^to- 
her, or Vend^miaire. Pichegru, however, having determined in one way or 
other to serve his new allies and betray his country, allowed himself t^ ho 
beaten at Heidelberg, compromised tbe army of Jourdati, e^'acuat(‘d -M.m- 
heim, raised the siege of Mayenco with considerable loss, anil e-vpohcd Ins 
frontier. ^ ^ 

Carnot projected a new plans for the ensuing campaign, and it had for it< 
object to carry the arms of the republic into the very heart of the hostile 
states. Buonaparte, who, as we have already seen, had been made geiier.-il 
of the interior, after the insurrection of October, was now appointed U» the 
command of the army of Itidy. Jourdan was c^nitiiiiied at the hcml of tliu 
army of the Sambre and Meuse ; and Moreau was chosen to succeed Piche- 
gru in the command of the army of the Rhine. An offer w as made to the 
latter, whose treason, though not proved, was strongly suKj>ected hy the 
directory, to appoint him ambassador to the court of ISwcden, but the offer 
M’as refused, Pichegru preferring to retire to Ambois, his native place. 1 1 
was arranged that the great armies under the command of Jiuoiiaparte. 
Jourdan, and Moreau, should attack the Austrian territories by way of Italy 
and Germany, form a junction at the passage of the Tyrol, and by degrees 
inarch upon Vienna. 'Phis great movement, the success of which would 
render the republic mistress of the chief seat of tlie continental cf»alitiuit, 
the generals prepared to execute. 

It was not w'ithout difficulty, however, that the directory could be pro- 
tected from the attacks of the two opposing factions, the democrats and Iho 
royalists, whose ascendancy it was the means of preventing. 'I'he funner 
were incessantly labouring to establish absolute equality in spite of thy state 
of society, and democratic liberty, notwithstanding the increased degree of 
civilization. But they had been so effectually subdued, that there was no 
probability of their ever again obtaining the possession of power. Yet thougli 
ejected from the government, and expelled society,— though disorganized 
and proscribed, it was far from having disappeared, it once more rose from 
its state of depression. They re-established tlielr club at the Puiitlieon, and 



heated imagination, and fanatically attached to an extraordinary kind i»f ile- 
mocracy. lie possessed great influence over his party, preparing it by his 
journal for the roign of general happiness.*' At first the directory endea- 
voured to restrain this . democratic faction within bounds, but its sittings 
were prolonged to a late hour, and in process of time, the members of the 
club proceeded thither in arms, and were projecting an expedition against 
the directory and tbe councils, when the dir^tory found it high time to in- 
terfere, and accordingly on the 26tli oC February 179C, it clo^d the doors of 
the Pantheon, on the following day sent a message to the councils, ap- 
prising them of the measure it had adopted. . , r 

This demooeatic faetion, finding themeelvM deprived of 
meeting, now reaorted to other expedients. They succeeded m 
legion of police, in concert with which they proposed to destroy the 
institution ; but the directory, informed of this bv 

diirined the legion of police. The conspirators, taken 

*>“T»rise, now raiolved u^n a plan of insurrection aud^ attack . theyj^ 
pointed “ an insurrectionary committee of jc ^fety , fre» 

communications with- the Puriioail mobility. 1 he leaders of P X 
Voi- 111. 3E 
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quently assembled in a place which they denominated the Temple of Rea- 
son^ where they chanted elegies on the death of Robespierre, and lamented 
over the slavery of the people !" They now prepared every thing for the 
attack : they agreed to establish ''general l^ppHness/' in order to which they 
proposed to make an equal distribution of property— to institute a govern- 
ment of "true and absolute democrats***— to form a convention, consisting 
of sixty-eight Mountainists, together with a democrat from etHch deparU 
ment ; and lastly, to finite from the several points where they were distri- 
buted, and immediately march against the directory and the councils. On 
the night of the intended insurrection, they were to post up two placards, 
one of which was to contain these words, "Constitution or 1793, liberty^ 
" equality, general-happiness ;*' the other, this declaration, " Those who 
" usurp supreme power ought to be put to death by freemen." They were 
all ready, the proclamations were printed, and the day fixed, when they w ere 
betrayed.. On the 10th of May, the eveniiigcpreccding the intended attack, 
the conspirators were seized in their council chamber. The plan and all the 
details of the plot were found at Babceuf's house. The directory informed 
the councils of it by message, and announced it to the people by proclama- 
tion. This singular attempt, which was so strongly tinged by fanaticism, 
excited the greatest terror ; the recent domination of the Jacobins, still pre- 
sented a fearful image to the imagination. 

Bubmuf, prisoner as he was, like a bold conspirator, wrote to the directory, 
proposing terms of peace ; but the latter, after publishing his letter, sent the 
writer of it and his accomplices to the high court of V^nddme, w'hich sen- 
tenced them to death, when Babceuf and Darthe, hearing their sentence, dis- 
patched themselves with their own daggers. 'J'heir partisans made another 
and feeble attempt at overthrowing the government. In the night of the 
7th of September, about eleven o'clock, they marched, to the number of six 
or seven hundred, armed with sabres and pistols, against the directory, which, 
however, they found defended by its guards. They then proceeded to the 
camp of Grenelle, which, from the supposed understanding between them- 
selves and it, they had hopes of gaining over. The camp had retired to rest 
when the conspirators arrived ; but when the sentinels demanded " Who 
goes4here ?” they replied, " Long live the republic ! long live the consti- 
tution of 1793 !" the sentinels immediately gave the alarm — the commander 
ordered his men to sound to horse, and his lagoons, who were half naked, 
to mount. Surprised at this reception, the conspirators made but a feeble 
resistance — ^they were put to flight, leaving a number dead, and many made 
prisoners. A commission was appointed at Grenelle to try the conspirators, 
of whom thirty-one were put to death, thirty were sentenced to transporta- 
tion, and twenty-live to imprisonment. Tins unfortunate catastrophe was 
nearly the ruin of the party — from that period democrats still existed, but 
the party was disorganized. It was at this moment that the contest between 
the authorities appointed by the sections, and the directory which was sup- 
ported by the army, commenced. As each resorted to its own party for sup- 
port and protection, when those who had the elective power placed them- 
selves at tne disposal of the counter-revolutionists, the directory was com- 
pelled to introduce the army into the government, a measure which in the 
ee^el produced dreadful inconveniences.*' 

The situation of the directory^became considerably altered by the elections 
of May 1797. These elections, by introducing the royalist party into the 
legislature and the government, renewed the question which the battle of 
Vendemiaire had decided. Until this period a perfectly good understanding 
had been Ic^^^p between the directory and the council^ Both composed 
of conventimflists, united by a common interest, and equally animated by 
the wish to establish the republic, after it had been shaken by all the storms 
of ps^y, thy hfwi manifested much good will to each other in their oommu- 
nicatioMf flS^great concert in their measures. There existed an anti-con- 
juti^^rity, which formed an opposition in the councils, but it was 
measures; aml^^his party, which acquired in- 
GTMed llBffaigth by the elections of May now became less equivocal in 
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iU intentiun<«> and in their attitude more menacing. ' 
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lows the moat energetic party^^wea carried awBy wUh theli;^ entVuaia^^ 

On the 88* rf May, the wuncJa assembled ; and, from that moment. tJiev 
showed *e dpmt which imimated them. Pidiegni, whom the royalists 
troduced upon *o new fidd of battle, was chosen president of the coundl of 
five hundred with enthusiasm, and Barbe' Marboia was’ called with the mmi 
animation to the presidency of the ancients. The legislative body next ™o 
ceeded to the nomination of a director, in the place of Latourneuir who re" 
tired by rotation or ballot on the 19th of May. Their choice feU upon Bar" 
th^emy, who being a royalist and an advocate for peace, was axrreeahle to 
both the councils and to Europe. But all this was ominous to the directcvrv 
and indicated hostility dioth ^inst it and the conventional pn^t3^ Their 
administration and their policrwere speedily and openly attacJced ; thouirh 
every thing winch could have been done by a legal gOA ernment in their pre- 
sent circumst^ces, had been done by the directory. Yet it was reproadied 
with the continuance of the war and the disordered state of the finances. Jn 
this train matters proceeded for some time, the two parties watching each 
other, and the multitude in the attitude of spectators. The directory, aware 
that matters were advancing towards a crisis, thoiigli it relied on public opi- 
nion, did not neglect its chief security, the support of tlie troop^, Several 
regiments of the army of the Sambre and Meuse, commanded hy lloclio, wero 
ordered to advance towards Paris. Tho councils complained of tliis to the 
directory, who affected to be ignorant of the matter, and made very unsatis- 
factory excuses. 

An intermediate party, whose principles were of a constitutional and pacific 
nature, attempted to prevent this struggle, and to re-establish harmony, but 
their efforts proved ineffectual. Carnot was at the head of this party, and 
some inembers of the council of five hundred, directed by Thibacluau, toge- 
ther with a considerable number of the ancients, supported his scheme. 
Carnot, who at this period w'as the director of the constitution, and Barlhe- 
lemy, who was the director of the legislature, constituted a minority in tho 
executive government. The former, austere in his conduct and self-willed 
in his views, could agree neither with Barras nor Reuhell, who, sujijiorted by 
their colleague Lartveillere, v\’ere no means indisposed to resort to vio- 
lence against the councihs, whilst Carnot was desirous of stric,tly adhering tf» 
the provisions of tlie law. Alarmed at the preparations of the directory, the 
councils manifested a desire to compromise matters, on the sacrifice of certain 
ministers who did not possess their confidence ; but tho directory refused to 
listen to any terms of accommodation, tlie only effect of wliich, they were 
well aware, would be to postpone their ruin, and tliat of the rejiublic, until 
the erections of the year six. They procured menacing addresses from the 
armies a^inst the councils. The councils protested, but without effect 
against this interference of the army ; and they made dispositions for an 
®**g**genient, in case it should become necessar)^ At the jioint to which the 
two parties had now airived, a victory Avas necessary, in order once more to ^ 
deciae the great contest between the revolution and the old government. 

The two leading men among the royalTst conroirators v/ere Pichegi’u and 
Willot. The latter, an intemperitte military officer was anxious that tho 
councils should strike the first bloAv^ by decreeing the accusation of the three 
directors, Barras, Reuhell, and Bareveillere, but Piche^u liesitated ; and 
the advice of the indecisive part of the councils prevailing, they pursued 
the tardy course of constitutional proceeding. Not so with the dirccton’- 
They determined to proceed to the attack without a moments delay. 1 lie 
morning of the 4th of September was appointed for tlie execution of this 
project- The troops stationed round Pans entered the city on the preening 
evening under the command of Augereau. The nroicct of Barras and his 


evening under the command of Augereau. The project of TOiras and his 
two coUcagues was to take possession of the Tuilferies with trooM, beioro 
the legislative body could assemble, and thus avoid a forcible expulsion ; to 
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comrene tbe councils in the vicinity of the Luxemhour^^ after having ar- 
rested their principal leaders, and to complete, by a legislatii^ enactment, a 
stroke of policy which had been commencM by force. They were supported 
by the minority of the councils, and they relied upon the approbation of the 
multitude. At one o'clock in the morning the troops arriv^ at the Hotel- 
■de-Ville, and stationed themselves upon the quays, the bridges, and the 
champs Elysees. In a very short time twelve thousand men, and forty 
pieces of cannon surrounded the Tuileries. At four o'clock the alarm gun 
was fired and general Augereau presented himself at the gate of the Pont- 
Tournant. 

The ^ard of the legislative body was under arms, and the inspectors of 
the hall, apprized on the preceding evening of what was to take place, had 
repaired to the Tuileries for the purpose of defending the entrance. Ramel, 
who had the command of the legislative guard, was devoted to the councils, 
and he had stationed his eight hundred grenadiers at the different avenues 
of the garden, which was secured by gates. *^But it was not with so feeble 
a force that Pichegru, Willot, and Itamel could oppose any effectual resist- 
ance to the directory. Augereau had no occasion even to force the passage 
of tbe Pont-Tuurnant ; he had scarcely arrived within hearing of tlie gre- 
nadiers, before he called to them. — Are you republicans ?" The latter im- 
mediately replied, by lowering their arms and shouting, long . live Auge- 
reau ! long live the directory !" and joined him. 

Augereau now traversed the garden, penetrated the hall of the councils, 
and arrested Pichegru, Willot, Ramel, and all the inspectors of the hall, 
whom he sent to the Temple. The members of the councils were hastily 
convened by the inspectors, and repaired in crowds to the place of meeting, 
but the troops either arrested, or refused to admit them. At six o'clock in 
the morning the whole business was completed. The Parisians on rising, 
found the troops still under arms, and the walls placarded with proclama- 
tions announcing the discovery of a formidable conspiracy. The people were 
invited to retain their confidence and preserve order. A letter addressed to 
the directory by general Moreau had already been printed, in which he de- 
tailed the fklots of his predecessor, Pichegru with the emigrants, and alsci 
another letter from the prince of Conde to one of the members of the coun- 
cil of ancients. The whole population remained quiet, manifesting neither 
approbation nor regret. 

The directory were desirous that this extraordinary proceeding should 
obtain the sanction of the legislature, and above all that it should be corn- 
pleated. As soon, therefore, as the members of the five hundred and those 
uf the ancients were assembled at the Odeon and the school of Medicine, to 
which places they were directed on the shutting up of the hall of the con- 
vention, and found themselves in sufficient number for the purposes of deli- 
beration, a message from the directory announced to them the motives by which 
it had been actuated in all its measures. Legislative citizens," said this mes- 
if the directory had but delayed one day longer, the republic would 
have fallen a victim to its enemies. Tlie very place in which you sit was ap- 
** pointed for the meetin|f of the conspirators : it was there that they yes- 
terday distributed their passes and their certificates for the delivery of 
arms. Jt was from that point that they this night carried on a corres- 
pondence with their accomplices^ and, finally, it was from that place, or 
in the neighbourhood, that thej^again attempted those clandestine and se-^ 
ditioua assemblages which the 'police is at this moment engaged in dis- 
persing. To have allowed the faithful representatives of the people to be 
thus confounded with the enemies of their country, would have been to 
endanger not only the public safety, but Uieir own.* 

^ The council ^five hundred appointed a commission composed of the Abbe 
Sieyes, Paulais-Orandpr^, Villers, Chozel, and Boulay-de-ia-Meurthe, with 
instructions to pi^pare a law of public safety, 'llie measure they adopt- 
ed was thi^ wjjwhment, which thus succeeded the guillotine in this 
second perkNl revolution and dictatorship. . In this act of ostracism, were 
indndea of forty members of tbe council of five hundred— eleven 
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of the council of ondenta— mnd of the directors^ Carnot and Barthdemy^ with 
many others who belonged to none of those bodies, among whom were tlie 
4 »n(mctors of thirty-five journals.^ Some of the condemned members con- 
trived to evade the sentence of e^ef of which number Carnot was one. The 
crreater part were transported to Cayenne, but a great many never quitted 
5ie isle of Rhd. This was the fourth defeat of the r<n’a]iats ; two had taken 
place when it was deprived of power, namely, those of the Itth of July, and 
Sie 10th of August ; and two when it was prevented from resuming its 
power, viz. those of the dth of October and the 4th of September. This re- 
petition of impotent attempts, and these successive failures contributed in 
no small degree towards reducing this party to submission under the consu- 
late and the empire. 

The principal effect of the lute measure was the return of the revoluti- 
onary government, a little emodified. The two ancient privileged classes 
were again driven into the back grffiind ; the refractory priests were a second 
time exiled. All who had formed a part of the militai^ household of the 
Bourbons, the supei^or agents of the crown, the members of parliament, the 
commanders of the orders of the Holy Ghost and of St. Louis, the knights of 
Malta — all, in short, who had protested against the abolition of the nubility 
and retained its titles, were ordered to quit the territory of the republic.. 
The old nobles, as well as those recently created, were rendered incapable 
of exercising the rights of citizens until the expiration of seven ^'ears, after 
having served, os it were, an apprenticeship to the republic. 1 hiis did this 
party, m its thirst for rule, bring back the dictatorship. The directory at 
this time reached the height of its power. The armies of the republic had 
been every where victorious ; and now freed from all int^tine opposition, it 
imposed peace on Austria, by the treaty of Campo Formio, and on the em- 

S ire by the congress of IlMtadt. The coalition of 1792, and three was now 
isBolved, and Bngland was the only belligerent power that remained. To 
pacify the people of the latter country lord Malmesbury was sent, in the 
character of plenipotentiary, first to Paris and then to Lisle. 1 he negoti- 
ations were twice broken off, and the war between the two powers cuiitiimed. 
Whilst Rngland was negotiating at Lisle, she was preparing at St. Peters- 
burgh the triple alliance, or second coalition. 


obtaining ( , 

condition to consent to a general peace than Kngland was disposed to grunt 
it on the terms proposed. The public discontent was increased by the im- 
position of certain taxes, and by the reduction of the public debt to h conso- 
lidated third, and that payable only in money, an arrangement by wliicli tho 
fund-holders were ruinea. War was necessary to its existence- An im- 
mense body of soldiers could not be disbanded without danger. em- 

barrassing state of things led the directory to undertake the expedition to 

and the invasion of Switzerland. - , 

Napoleon, the conqueror of Italy, and the pacificator of the conti e , i 
now returned to Pi^, where he was received with enthusiasm by Uie po- 
pulace. Honours were gfriuited to him, such os no other 
public had ever enjoyed. A patriotic alto was ^epared 

and in his passage to the triumphal cerAony, df which he was j , 

passed tinder an arch forme«i of tho colours taken in Italy. 4 .- „ t,- „ 
dressed by Barras, president of the directory, who 
on his virtories, invited him to crown so glorious a life ^ ® 

‘the great nation owed to its outraged dignity. This . made for a 

the conquest of Kngland ! and every preparation was app^ Onrh an enter- 
de^nt — ^whilst the real object was the invasion j _♦ conduct 

pnse suited both Buonaparte and the 'ilf^whollv concealed 

of this general in Italy, his ambition which could . no means dc- 

under a studied simplicity, rendered his presence at **orac y 
Birable to the directory. On the other hand, he himsel formed of him. 

prehensions that the exalted opinion which had already been 
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might be diminiihed by an inactive life : for, the world always expects from 
those whom it terms great, more than they are able to perform. While the 
directory^ in the ezpemtion to Egypt, thought only of the removal of a for- 
midable general, and of attacking tl^ English m India, Buonaparte re- 
gm^ed it as a gigantic conception, an employment perfectly congenial to hie 
taste, furnishing him with new opportunities of astonishing mai^lnd. But 
having detidled the particulars or the Egyptian Expeditions in my former 
Idlter, it is needless to dwell upon them in tnis place. 

The directory, which was desirous of procuring the neutrality of the Ot- 
toman Porte, that it might attack the English, violated that of Switzerland, 
that it might expel the emigrants from its territories. Republican princi- 
ples had penetrated into Geneva, and the Pays de Vaud : but the policy of 
the Swiss confederation was, the influence of the aristocracy of Berne, avow* 
edly of a counter-revolutionary cast. Tl^ey had' driven from the cantons all 
the Swiss who had shown themselves partisans of the French republic. 
Berne was the head- quarters of the emigrants, and there most of the plots 
against the revolution were hatched- The directory complained but re- 
ceived no satisfaction. The Vaudois, placed by ancient treaties under the 
direction of France invoked its support against the tyranny of Berne. The 
appeal of the Vaudois, its own grievances, and the desire of extending its 
own 83 rstem in Switzerland, much more than the temptation to seize the 
petty treasure of Berne, with which it has been reproached, decided the di- 
rectory. After some negotiations, which led to nothing, the war com- 
menced. The Swiss defended themselves with great courage and obstinacy ; 
they thought of bringing back the times of their forefathers ; but they were 
at length compelled to yield. Geneva was re-united to France, and Switz- 
erlanfl exchanged its ancient constitution fbr that of the year three. From 
that moment two parties existed in the confederation, one of which advo- 
cated the cause of France and the revolution, and the other that of Austria 
and a counter-revolution. Switzerland, from this period, ceased to be a 
common barrier, and became the high road of Europe. 

The revolution of Switzerland was speedily followed by that of Rome, 
where general Duphot being killed in a disturbance, which the pontifical 
government made no effort to prevent, that state was, as a punishment fur 
the offence, changed into a republic. All these events tenoed to complete 
the system of the directory, and to give it a preponderance in Europe; it 
was now at the head of the Helvetian, Batavian, Ligurian, Cisalpine, and 
Roman republics, all of which were constructed after the same model- But 
whilst the directory extended its influence abroad, it was again threatened 
by parties at home. 

The elections of May 1796 were by no means favourable to the directory ; 
they were entirely of a different character from those of the year flve. Since 
the 4th of September, the removal of the counter-revolutionists had re- 
stored all the influence of the exclusive republicans, who re-established clubs 
under the name of constituitonal circlet. This party preponderated in the 
electoral assemblies, whi^, by an extraordinary casualty, had to name four 
hundred and thirty-seven deputies ; two hundred and ninety-eight for the 
council of five hundred, andjme hundred and thirty-nine for that of the ao- 
cients. As soon as the elections aprYoached, the directory began to exclaim 
loudly against the anarchists. Bu^ its proclamations not having had the 
effect cn preventing democratic efections, it determined to annul them by 
virtue of a law of circumstance (/ei de circonslanee) by which the ooundls 
had, after the 4th of September, gnmited it the power cf judging the proceed- 
ings €(f the ^lelectoral assemblies- xt invited the legislative body, by messad^j 
to appoint a oommissipn of five members for. this purpose. A great portion 
of’^be etoctloni was in consequence, on the 1 1th of May annulled.^ This blo^ 
was alated ^ the directorial party at the ultra republicans, as, nine months 
befotn,4t Jiaa aimed a blow at the royalists. 

TltmArectory waa desirous of retaiiui|g> that political eijuililmum which 
Imd .^araeterized the first two years of Its" iixistence, but its situation was 
materially changed. Since its last measure, it could no longer be deemed 
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imnartial irovemment, because it was no longer a constitutional one. Ita 
“"^*!,{2ona to independence excited general discontent ; it continued^ how- 
P” in the same state until the elections of the year seven. It displayed 
activity, but it was of a narrow and bustling kind. Merlin (de Douai; 
Treilbard, who had succeeded Gjurnot and Mrthd 4 my, were two poli- 
oettifoggers ; Rewbell had in the highest degree the courage requisite 
fo^*^tesman, without possessing enlarged views ; La ReveillSre was too 
much occupied with the sect of tbeophilanthropists for the head of a go- 
^mxnent. As to Barras, he continued his dissolute course of life and his 
directorial regency ; his palace was the resort of gamesters, women of in- 



war with the whole of Europe. 

Whilst the rraublican plei^potentisiries were still negotiating a peace with 
the emperor at Uastadt, the secondscoalition commenced its campaign. The 
«i.0atv of Camno-Formio was nothing more than a suspension of hostilities 


exception ^ — . - 

cabinet, and the attractions of the West, decided Russia ; the Porte and the 
Barbary states embraced the confederacy on account of the invasion of Egypt ; 
the empire, in order to recover the left bank of the Rhine; and the j^tty 
princes of Italy, for the purpose of destroying the new republics. They 
were discussing at Rastadt the treaty relative to the cession of the left bank 
of the RhineT^o navigation of that river, and the demolition of some for- 
tresses on the right bank, when the Russians passed into Germany, and the 
Austrian army began to move. The French plenipotentiaries were taken by 
surprise, and received orders to depart within twenty-four hours ; they in- 
stantly obeyed, and, after having obtained safe conduct from the enemy s 
general, commenced their journey. At some distance from Rastadt they were 
stopped by a party of Austrian hussars, who having ascertained their names 
ana titles, assassinated them : Bonnier and Roberjot were killed, und John 
de Bry was left for dead. This unexampled violation of the law of nations, 
a premeditated assassinatiou of three men invested with a sacred character, 
excited universal horror. The legislative body indignantly decreed war 
against the governments to which the guilt of this enormous crime att^h^. 

Hostilities had already commenced in Italy and upon the Rhine. 1 he di- 
rectory, apprized of the march of the Russian troops, and suspecting the in- 
tentions of Austria, obtained from the councils a law empowering J*®™ 
raise recruits. The military conscription pla^d two hundred thousai^ 
young men at the disposition of the republic. Ihis law, . 

of which were incalculable, was the result of a more regular order ©J ^hin^ 
The levies in mass had been made for the service of the revolution, 

Bcription became the legal service of the country. 

ilie troops belonging to the most impatient ^ . . r 

vanguard of the codition, had already levied trooDS - 

Na^es had advanced upon Rome, and the king of pnouirh trSear 

and threatened the Ligurian republic; but not being General 

the diook of the FrSich armlee, ttey wer» ejwJy V 

Ohampionnet, after a wroguinaiy victont entewd Naples, j, ^ j 

after defending the interior of the city ftr three dajre, were su Mued. ^d t he 
Parthenopeanrepublic was proclaimed. General J^^niTirute 

Turin, and when the new campaign opened, the whole y 

. The coalition, whi«^ had the advantage of the re p^icjn 
tn effective force, attacked it by the three K'®®* .5 j„ *i,« duchr «>f 

erlitd. «.d Holhiid. A strong Wrhm ^etauch.^ Son aft«wlrf- 

Mantua, defeated Shdrer twice upon the Adige, Moreau suc- 

joined by the whimsioal, and until MiMated'on the ^c of 

ceeded khinr, and wi, like him, defeated: he retreated on tnesioc 
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Iifr order to p g tfte cl A)^^iie% toad to joia tfae army 

who wae ito roirted: at Treidi^ Tho 
principal force agafoiet SwitoriBilri^ Some 
a ie ft^j iu ke Chariee, ^iriiQ cad defeated Jminbui on 


iTM'wadn^ for ciHwsinff tl^ fifelve- 

-tto CTWi l k flrj -Tlie forire ef Yotfc at the same time landed in HoUand with 
- R wi iy 1fo(> qa e ii4 hpoeps. The smaU republios which proteeted 

' IhMInoe weae 'Ihva&d^ and^ aftOr'seme new victuries^ the confederates were 
mpabkMd td^netmte^into the v^y seat of the revolution. 

* ftaiiie 'femdst of these military disasters^ to which was added the discontent 
ef< liU parties^ the elections of May 1799 took place ; they were like those of 
l^e preceding year^ republican. The directory was no longer possessed of 
sufficient strength to contend a^inst public misfortunes and the animosity 
of parties. The retirement of Rewbeli, who was succeeded by Sieyes^ de- 
prived it of the only man who could make head against the storm^ and intro- 
duced in his stead we most decided oppoaeiit or this obnoxious and worn-out 

S overnment. The moderate party arid the ultra-republicans concurred in 
emanding of the directors an account of the intern^ and external state of 
the repubnc. 

The councils declared themselves pernrianent, and Barras deserted his col- 


leagues. The animosity of the councils was directed solely against Triel- 
hard^ Merlin, and La Reveillere, the last supports of the old directory. They 
removed Treilhard, because the 'interval of a year had not elapsed between 
his legislative and directorial functions, ns required by the constitution. The 
ex-minister of justice, Goheir, was immediately put in his place. The ora- 
tors of the council next vigorouriy attacked Merlin and La Reveill^re, whom, 
as they could not depose, they wished to compel to yesign. The directors, 
who were thus menaced, sent a justihcatory message to the councils, and pro- 
posed peace. On the 18th of June, the republican Bertrand ^du Calvados), 
dscended the tribune ; and, after having examined the offers ol the directors, 
pMoeeded in these terms : You have proposed a re-union ; and 1 propose 

** that you should consider whether you can still retain your offices. If you 
** desire the welfare of the republic, you will not hesitate to decide. You 
** have no power to do good : you will never have either the confidence of 
your colleagues, or that of the people, or that of the representatives, with- 
** out which it is impossible for you to execute the laws. Thanks to the con- 
** stitution, there already exists in the directory a majority which enjoys the 
** confidence of the people, and of the national representatives. Why do you 
hesitate to restore unanimity both in design and principle, between the two 
" first authorities of the state ? You have no longer even the confidence of 
those vile flatterers who have hollowed out your political grave. Termi- 
nate your career by an act of devotion, which the sound hearts of republi- 
'' cans will alone know how to appreciate."- 

Merlin and La Kdveillere, deprived of the support of government by the 
retirement of Rewbell, the deposition of Treiihard, and the desertion of 


Barras, and: influenced by the demands of the cM>uncil8 as well as by patriotic, 
motives, at length yield^ to circumstances, and resigned the directorial au- 
thority. This victory, gained by the united efforts' of the republicans and 
the moderate party, proved advantageous to both. The first introduced ge- 
ncural MoullnB into the directory, the ^tter Roger-Ducos. The councils, by 
tae transaction of the 18th of June,/^hich disorganized the old government 
of ^tbh year three, took their revenge against the direcloiy for the 4th of 
September and the 11th of May. At this period, each of the two great 
powers of the state had , in its turn violated the constitution : the directory, 
in ^leijmating the legislature ; the l^islature, in expelling the directory. It 
wai liiivdly peesible that this form of government, of which all parties had 
eaase to oon^lain, should have a prolonged existence. 

8i4yee, the successful issue of the 10th of June, endeavoured to de- 
stroy whi^ still remained of the government of the year three, in order that 
he migl^ establish a legal ^verament upon another plan. He was.a man of 
aeapriciona temper, gnd fond of system, but he possessed an accurate per- 
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oeptioB df what was required in different situatlims. He elHW ^aorh entered 
- the theatre of the revolution, but at ar* 






"eflfecting the principid changes of 1789 by his motion of the 18th.ef June, 
which transfbrmed the States-«ndlal into a national assemUy, and. by his 
plan of internal organization, which substituted the departments forvie-pro* 
^ees, he had ever since remained silent and passive. He had waited until 
such time aa the measures for the public defence should again give place to 
measures for the ^fence of institutions. Appointed, under the directory, 
ambassador to Beriin, the continuance of the neutrality of Prussia was attri- 
buted to him. At his return, he accepted the office; which until then he had 
refused, of director, (because Rewbell had retired from the government, and 
he believed that all parties were sufficiently tired to co-operate in a final 
nacification, and the establishment of liberty. For carr^ung his views into 


the middling class, who, after haviw wishea tor laws as a novelty, now 
wished for repose as a novelty too. This party was desirous of establishing 
a firm and steady government, which 'should have neither retrospections nor 
enmities, and which Should thenceforward satisfy all opinions and all interests. 

As effects ^^similar to those which had been produced, between the \4rth and 
27th of by the people, in conjunction with a part of the government, 

had since the 2nd of October been brought about by the army, Sieyes detev- 
niined to avail himself of the latter, hor this purpose, it was necessary to 
have the assistance of a general, and he cast his eyes upon Jtmbcrt, who whs 
put at the head of the army of the Alps, in order that he should fimt, 
oy means of victories, and the liberation of Italy, gain a great political 

'*¥he*con8titution of the year three, however, was stiU aupported hy the 
two directors Gohier and Moulina, and by the council of five huiidred, and 
out of doors by the party of the Munige. The decided republican* h^ 
assembled as a dub in that b^ in which the first 

sittings. The new club, formed of the wreck of that of S*ilm, whuh had 
oxist^ before the -tth of September, of that of 

existed at the commencement of the directory, and of the " J; 

cobins, professed republican principles with enthusiasm, b 
cratic options of tfie lower orders.^ Each of the two 

a share in the ministry, which hud been renewed at i.ynie 

directory. Cambaceres had the department of ju^ice , ^ ministerial 

department ; Reinhard, who had been placed in olhec during 
inter-regnuili of Talleyrand, was minister of foreign 
of the filances ; BourLn (of Vatry ) of the 

Rmiriniiimnn. Rnnn afterwards succeeded by houch^ ( . inrt-:si_ 


Bourguignon, soon atterwaras succeeueu ''f the legis- 

Ba^s, thi time, remained neuter l^tween the two divisimis ot 

lature, of the directory, and the ' that of tlm 18tli of June, he 

proceeding to a more considerable change than th nlonir with it tlie ' 

Snsgir^Ihnt the destruction of the republic would jt 

res^tio^f the Bourbons, and he be^n hi; 

appears that Barras, to negotiating for the „ espoused nothing 

agSnt David Mounier, by no means Vgot He espouse j. 

t&ough conviction, and never 

had the greatest chance of victory, -^^ter ha g of July ; 

tainist on thq 31st of May ; a re-a^ionury Mo Seiitember ; an 

a revolutionary director against toe ^ ibth^of June ;,ho 

ultra-republican director against his | ^nent of the year three, 

now became n royalist director a^nst f September and by 

The faction wfach had been diBConcer^d ^ 
toe peace of toe continent, tb^ foI-?od loan arSTthat of the hostages, 

cess of the new coalition, toe law of the securities to the government, 

whito obliged each family of emigrants ^ ^ take up arms. They *t- 

had induct the royalists of the south wd west to take up arm. , 

VoL. 111. ® ^ 
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appeared in bands which became every day more formidable^ and which re- 
commenced the petty1l>ut disastrous warfare of the Chouans. They expected 
the arrival of the RuasiaQS, and believed in the speedy restoration of monar- 
chy. This was the moment for a new contest between all parties. Each of 
them aspired to the in^ritance of the Spiring constitution^ as was seen at 
the end of the conventional session. In France they are warned by a sort of 
political odour that a government is dying, and all parties immediately fly to 
the prey. • 

Happily for the republic, the war changed its aspect upon the two prin- 
cijial frontiers of the higher and lower Rhine. The allies, after having ac- 

2 uired Italy, attempted to penetrate into France through Switzerland and 
lolland ; but their pros^ess, until then victorious, was arrested by generals 
Massena and Brune. Massena advanced against Korsakof and Suwarrow, 
and in a series of grand combinations and consecutive victories, during 
twelve davs, running first to Constance and th'dn to Zurich, the Russians 
were repuls^ and forced to retreat, and the coalition was thus Reorganized. 
Brune i^o defeated the duke of York in Holland, and compelled him to re- 
embark, and to renounce his attempt at invasion. The army of Italy alone 
was less successful : Joubert, its general, was killed at the battle of Novi, 
whilst charging the Austro-Russian army. But notwithstanding the defeat 
of Novi, this frontier, which was at a great distance from the centre of 
events, was not passed, but was skilfully defended by Championnet. The 
repubUcan troops were themselves likely very soon to be in a situation to 
cross it ; for ^ter having been for a moment beaten, they began to resume 
their superiority at every fresh conflict, and once more commenced their 
career of victories. Europe, in giving by its repeated attacks more exercise 
to the military power, rendered it every day more formidable. 

But nothing was chained at home, where divisions, discontent, and un- 
easiness remained as bRore. The contest between the moderate and the 
ultra republicans had become still more decided. Sieyes pursued his projects 
against the latter. He attacked the Jacobins on the anniversary of &e 10th 
of August, in the Champ-de-Mars. Liucien Buonaparte, who had obtained 
great influence in the council of five hundred, by his character, his talents, 
and the military importance of the conqueror of Italy and Egypt, presented 
a frightful picture of terror to the assembly, and declared that France was 
in danger of its return. About this time, Sieyes eflected the removal of Ber- 
nadette ; and Fouch^, with his concurrence, closed the assembly of the ilfa- 
The multitude, to whom it is only necessary to present the phantom 
of the past, in order to inspire it with dread, ranked themselves, in their 
•apprehension of the return of the system of terrors, on the side of the mo- 
derate P&^ty and the ultra republicans failed in an attempt to get the coun- 
try declared in danger, as at the end of the legislative assembly. Sieyes, 
after having lost Joubert, looked around for a general who would enter into 
his designs, one who would protect the republic, without becoming its op- 
pressor. Hoche had been dead more than a year ; Moreau no longer pos- 
sessed the public esteem, on account of his equivocal conduct towards the di- 
rectory before the 4th of September, and of his sudden accusation of his old 
friend Pichegru, whose treason he had concealed for more than a year; Mas- 
sena was not at all a political general ; and Bernadotte and Jourdan were 
devoted to the party of the 'MeCheye, Sityes, finding himself in this situation 
of wverty, adjourned his poliiccal m6V.bure for want of a man. 

^ Buonaparte wliile in Egypt had leifrned the state of France. His expedi- 
tion, of which I have jriven you the chief incidents in my former letter, and 
which, therefore, I will not here repeat, had been brilliant, but had product 
no sesults. After having beaten the Mamelukes, and put an end to their 
domina^n in low and in high Egypt, he had advanced into Syria ; but his 
wlure in the si^e of St. Jean a Aero had compelled him to return to his 
nrat conquest. There, after having defeated an Ottoman army on the banlu 
of Aboukir, so fatal the year before to the French fleet, he decided upon 
quitting thin land of fame and of banishment, that he might render the new 
oiiais in Frai^ subserYient to his elevation. He left general Kl^er in com- 
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mand of the army of the east^ and crossed the Mediterranean, which was 
covered with English vessels, in a frigate, lie landed at Frcjiis on the dth 
of October 1799, and made a rapid and triumphal progress from the coast of 
the Mediterranean to Paris. His e^spedition, which had the appearance of a 
fabulous story, astonished all France, and added still more to a reputation 
which the conquest of Italy had already raised to a great height. These two 
enterprises had distinguished him from all the other generals of the republic. 
The romoteness of the theatre upon which he had fought had already allowed 
him to prepare the way for his career of independence and authority. A vic- 
torious general, an acknowledged diplomatist, the founder of republics, he 
had treated all interests with address, all creeds with moderation. Preparing 
his plans of ambition at a distance from the capital, he had taken care not to 
make himself the partisan of any system ; and he had so managed all parties, 
as to effect his elevation with their consent. Ever since his victories in 
Italv he had entertained thoughtt of usurpation. It the directory had been 
vanquished by the council on the 4th of September, he propos^ to march 
airainst the latter with his army, and seize the protectorate ol the republic. 
Finding after the 4tb of September, that the directory w as too powerful, and 
the in^tive state of the continent too dangerous for him, he accepted the 
expedition to Egypt, that he might not fall into obscurity an^d be torgotten. 
Ont^ news of the disorganization of the directory on the IBth of June, ho 

repaired with all possible expedition to the seat of action. i_ 

Bis arrival excited the enthusiasm of the moderate part of the n.Mum ho 
received general congratulations, and was emulously sought after by all the 
different parties who were equally anxious to gain him. Die generals., tlm 
directors, the deputies, even the republicans of the waited upon liini, 

and sounded him. They amuseil him with feasts and eutertauiiiienU ; ho 
apneaied grave, simple, observing, and not very eager ; he alre.uly ponsesNed 
tfrSiSrUy if a ruperior, and displayed involuntary habits of command. 
Notwithstanding his apparent want of eagerness, and the absence of overtiiieh, 
U w^ mimifes^that ll^ entertained ulterior Designs 

attack against the constitution of the year sMiiimited confidence 

the councils by the cowmts«onj ^ ^,,,1 Uie diHereiit bodies of 

in him. Buonaparte was to gain oyer 

troops, which were stationed at ^ * Extraordinary meeting of 

devotion for his person. Jhey ^eed ^ K.f;;;e the councils a dc- 

the most moderate members of exhibiUng to them the menacing 

scription of the public dangers , i p the legislative body to St. 

position of the Jacobins, to demand the „ to the command of the 

Cloud, and the appointment of gener^ X wuotry. They then pro- 

into effect. , ^ was faithfully kept. IJarras, 

During the three intervenuig days the directory, of which tiic 

Moulins, and Gohier, who formed the the conspirators, as on the 

last was then president, might, by V n/oiects But they thought oi 

4th of SeptemW, have disconcerted P J On the morning of the 

their own hopes and not a were convoked in an unusual 

8th of November, the membere of Tuileries, and entered on 

manner by the inspectors;^ thev Lemercier. Cor- 

their session about seven o dojA, E influeiicial conspirators in the 

iiudet, Lebrun, and Fargues. three of the most innueiic 
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council^ presented a most alarming picture of the public situation : they as- 
sured it that the Jacobins were coming in crowds from all the departments 
that they wished to re-establish the revolutionary governmentj and that 
terror would again desolate the republic^ if the council had not the courage 
and the wisdom to prevent its return. Another conspirator Regnier (dela 
Meurthe) proposed that the ancients^ who were already giving wayj should, 
by virtue of the power vested in them by the constitution, transfer the seat 
of the lef^Ulative body to St. Cloud, appoint Buonaparte to the command of 
the 17th military division, and instruct him to superintend the removal. £i. 
ther the whole council was an accomplice of this manoeuvre, or was struck by 
a real panic after so precipitate a meeting, and such alarming speeches : how- 
ever this may be, it granted every thing that the conspirators required. 

Buonaparte waited impatiently in his house, in the street Mont-Blanc, for 
the result of this discussion ; he was surrounde^J by generals, by the corn- 
xnandant of the guard of the directory, Lef^Te, and three regiments of caval- 
ry, M'hich he was about to review. The decree of the council of ancients, which 
was passed at eight o’clock, was brought to him by a messenger of state at 
half-past. He received the congratulations of those who formed his cortege, 
and the officers drew their swords in token of fidelity. He placed himself at 
their head, and they marched to the Tuileries, where he had no sooner ar- 
rived, than he repaired to the bar of the council of ancients, took the oath of 
fidelity, and named Lefevre, the commandant of the directorial guard, for his 
lieutenant. 

This, however, was only the beginning of his success ; for, although he was 
at the head of the military power, the authority of the directory and the 
legislative power of the councils still existed. In the contest which must 
infallibly ensue, it was not clear that the grand, and until then victorious, 
energy of the revolution, would not prevail. Sieyes and Roger-Ducos pro- 
ceeded from the Luxembourg to the legislative and military camp of the 
Tuileries, and delivered in their resignations. Barras, Moulins, and Gohier, 
being apprized, though at a late hour, of what was passing, attempted to use 
their authority, and secure the protection of their guard; but the latter having, 
through Buonaparte, received intelligence of the decree of the ancients, re- 
fused to obey them. Barras became discouraged, sent in his resignation, and 
set out for his estate of Grosbois. The directory was in fact dissolved ; and 
there was one antcigonist less in the contest. The council of five hundred 
and Buonaparte alone remained in the field. 

The decree of the council of ancients, and the proclamations of Buona- 
parte, were posted on the walls of Paris, the inhabitants of which experienced 
that agitation which always accompanies extraordinary events. The repub- 
licans felt, and not without reason, serious apprehensions for liberty. But 
when they manifested alarm as to the designs of Buonaparte, in whom they 
beheld a Cssar or a Cromwell, they received a reply in the words of the ge- 
neral : ** Bad parts, worn-out parts, unworthy of a man of sense, if not of an 
honest man. It would be sacrilegious to think of attempts against the re- 
presentative government, in an age of intelligence and liberty. None but 
'' a fool would wish wantonly to lose the stake of the republic against roy- 
alty, after having supported it with some danger as well as credit.” Ne- 
vertheless the importance whic)! he assumed in his proclamations was but a 
bad omen ! and he also reproached the ^rectory with the situation of France 
in a most extraordinary mann^. ^hat have you done,” said he, with 
** that France which 1 left you so briniaiit ? 1 len: you peace, 1 have found 
'' war : 1 left you victories, 1 have found defeats ; 1 left you the millions of 
It^y, and 1 nave found nothing but spoliation and misery. What have 
'' you done with the hundred thousand Frenchmen whom 1 knew, all of them 
** my companions in glory ? they are dead. This state of things cannot last: 

before three years it will lesid us to despotism.” It was the first time 
during the last ten years, that one man referred every tbii^ to himself, and 
demanded ap account of the republic as of his own estate. One is grievously 
surprised at seeing a single individual, brought forward by the revolution. 
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thus introduce himself into the inheritance so laboriously acquired by a whole 

the 9th of November, the members of the council repaired to St. Cloud. 
Thi^er also Sieyes and Roger Du^s accompanied Buonaparte, w’ith the 
view of opposing the designs of the conspirators. Sieyes, wlio understood 
the tactics of revolutions, proposed, in order to secure the success of their 
scheme, that their chiefs should be provisionally arrested, and that none but 
the moderate party should be admitted into tlie councils ; but Buonaparte 
refused to accede to this proposal ; for being no party man, and having hi- 
therto only acted and conquered with soldiers, lie thought that he could 
move the legislative body like an armv by the word of command. The gallery 
uf Mars was prepared for the council of ancients ; the Orangery for that <»f 
the live hundred. A considerable armed force surrounded the seat of tlie 
legislature, as the mob on tie 2nd of June surrounded the convention. ’'I'lie 
republicans assembled in groups in\he gardens, and waited ft»r the opening 
of the session : they were agitated with a generous indignation against the 
military brutality with which they were threatened, and comxnuiiicuted to 
each olier their projects of resistance. The young general, followed by a 
few grenadiers, traversed the courts and the apartments, and prematurely 
yielding to his natural character, he said, like the twentieth king of a dy- 
nasty : I will havo no more factions : there must be au end ot them. 1 
positively will have no more of them.” About two o'clock in the afternoon 
the councils assembled in their respective halls, to the sound of instruniciits 
which played the air of ia Marseillaise. 

As soon as the session opened, Emile Gtudin, one of the conspirators, as- 
cended the tribune of the five hundred, and proposed a vote of thanks to the 
councU of the ancients for the measures which it had .ndopted, and that its 

to the means of saving the republic. J his 

against 
tn- 


opinion should be requested as 


motion became the signal of the most violent tumult cries .arose <iga 
Gaudin from all sides of the hall. The republican deputies besieged llie 
bune and the chair in which Lucien Buonaparte presided, rho conspirators 
Cabinis, Boulay (de la Meurthe), C^hazal, Gaudin, Lucien, &c., grew palo 
upon their seats. After a protracted commotion, amidst which lui one couJn 
be heard, order was for a moment restored, and Delbrt'd pr()posed that they 
should renew the oath to the constitution of the year three . uo vou e loing 
raised against this motion, which at such a juncture wav vi it'd, the oath was 
taken with a burst of enthusiasm, and a unanimity w Inch endangered the 

Buona^rte being informed of what was passing in the 
liundred, and seeing himself in great peril of desertion and defca , i . 

himself before the^uecU of ancients. If the latter winch 
the conspiracy, was led away by the enthusiasm of the )o i g , . ’ 

was lost. “ fepresentatives of the people I" said he, 

'‘ordinary circumstances; you are upon a precipice. ,,ct,wi^nie with the 
“summoned me to notify the decree ot removal, and cn 
“ execution of it, I was at ease : I immediately Jijuninies. 

“ flew to your assistance. WeU. to-day 1 am J; 

“ They talk of Cwsar, they talk of V inmld in.f 

“ me.it ! If I bad wished to oppress th# l.bert.« of my ^c^on 

“ have submitted to the orders you gavs^e , ‘ f proplc ! 

“ to receive this authority from you^r hanV 

“ I swear to you that the country h^ not a more no longer 

“ self ; but it is upon you that its safety depends. 1 h ^ fifth 

"exists: fourof th/directonj have delivered in their r tne ^ ^ 

" (Barras) 


Dur of the directyrs have ; the coui.ril of 

has been placed under rurvei/fanre tor ser-uriiy , 

‘ five hundred is divided ; the council of ancien s a execute them. 

" adopt the necessary measures ; let *t ^“t ®pe^, member (Linglet) 

“ Let us save liberty,let us save 

then rose and addressed him: "Generrf,weappm three which can alone 

with us, obedience to the constitution of t ^ ^ proposition 

''maintain the republic,” It had been all over with him mi y 
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had been hailed with the same enthusiaRm as it was in the council of five 
hundred. It however surprised the council, and Buonaparte was for a mo. 
merit disconcerted. But he soon resumed : The constitution of the year 
** three ! you no longer have it. You vidlated it on the 4th of September ;*you 
** violated it on the O^h of May. The (constitution ! it is invoked by all fac- 
tions, and it has been violated by aU ; it cannot be a means of safety to us, 
because it no longer possesses the respect of any body : the constitution 
** being .violated, we must have another (compact, and other guarantees." 
The (x>uncil applauded the reproaches which Buonaparte addressed to it, and 
rose up as a sign of their approbation. 

Buonaparte, deceived by the easy success which his demeanour had ob- 
tained h>r him in the council of ancients, imagined that his presence alone 
would appease the stormy council of five hunclred. Thither he repaired at 
the hea(i of some grenadiers, whom he left at^the door, but in the interior 
of the hall, and he advanced alone with nis hat in his hand. At the sight of 
the bayonets the whole council rose by a sudden impulse. Conceiving that 
his entrance was the signal of military violence, they all joined in the cry 
Outlaw him ! Down with the dictator ! Many members rushed towards 
him, and Bigonet seizing him by the arms : “ What are you doing, rash 
man !" said he ; retire, you violate the sanctuary of the law." Buonaparte 
turned pale, became perturbed, retired, and was carried off by the grenadiers 
who had served him as an escort. 

The tumultuous agitation of the council did not cease with his disappear- 
ance. All the members spoke at once, every one proposed measures of public 
safety and defen(^. They overwhelmed Lucien Buonaparte with reproaches ; 
he justified his brother, but with timidity. After many efforts he at last suc- 
ceeded in getting to the tribune, and inviting the (x>uncil to judge his brother 
with less rigour. He assured them that he had no design against liberty ; 
he recalled his services : but many voices were instantly heard to exclaim. 
He has destroyed all the merit of them : Down with the dictator ! Down 
with the tyrants ! The tumult then became more violent than ever, and 
they demanded the outlawry of general Buonaparte. What,** said Lucien, 
you would have me pronounce sentence of outlawry against my brother.^" 
— 7 ^* Yes, yes, outlawry, that is for tyrants !’* Amidst this confusion it was 
proposed, and put to the vote, that the council should be permanent, that 
it should instantly repair to its palace in Paris ; that the troops assembled 
at St. Cloud should form part of the guard of the legislative body, and that 
the (x>mmand of them should be given to Bernadotte. Lucien, astounded by 
all these propositions, and by the outlawry which he imagined was adopted 
like the others, quitted the chair, a 6 ceu(led the tribune, and said in the 
greatest agitation, Sin(% I have not been able to obtain a hearing in this 
** assembly, 1 lay down with a deep sense of outraged dignity the ensigns of 
the popular magistracy.** At the same time he took off his (»p, his (doak, 
and his scarf. 

In the mean time, Buonaparte had experien(^d some difficulty in effecting 
his retreat from the (xuincil of five hundred, in order to re(X»ver himself from 
his perturbation. Little a(M:ustomed to popular scenes, he was sensibly affect- 
ed by the repulse he had so unexpectedly received. His officers surrounded 
him ; and Sieyes, who had* more q^jvolutionarv practice than himself, ad- 
vised him to lose no time, kut insyintly to employ force. General Lefebvre 
immediately gave orders to bringAoff Lucien from the council. A detach- 
ment entered the hall, proceeded to the chair which Lucien again oc(nipied, 
took him into their ranks, and returned with him into the midst 01 the 
troops. As soon as Lu(fien came out, he mounted on horseback by the side 
of luB brother, and although deprived of his legal character, he harangued 
the troops, as president. In (M>n(»rt with Buonaparte, he invented the fable, 
so often aince repeated, of poniards being raiseil against the general in the 
oouncil of five hundred, ami he ex(dmmed, Citizen soldiers ! the president 
of the council of five hundred deidares to you that the vast majority of 
the (^uncil is at this moment under the dread of some representatives, 
who with daggers besiege the tribune, threaten their (X)llcagues with death* 
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and carry on tlie most dreadful deliberations !-lJeneral. and you, 

“ and all ye citizens ! you wiU only atknowledpe as the lefislators of Fran. J 
“ those who are willing to repair to me. As to those wdio remain in the 
“ Orangery, let them be driven out by force. Those brigands are no loiiirer 
“the representatives of the people, b«t the representatives of the poniard '* 
After this furious incentive, addressed to the soldiery by a conspiring presi 
dent, who, according to custom, calumniated those whom he wished to uro. 
scribe, Napoleon took up the speech. “ Soldiers !’’ said he, “ 1 liave led von 
« to victory ; may I rely upon you ?" “ Yes, yes ! Long live the gciierii ' ■ 
—“Soldiers ! there was reason to believe that the council would save ilie 
“ country ; it has, on the contrary, given itself up to discord : the factions 
“endeavour to excite it against me. Soldiers! may I rely upon you 
“ Yes, yes ! Long Uve Buonaparte Well then, I will bring thciii lo 
“ reason. He instantly commanded some superior officers who siirroundc.l 
liim^ to clear the hall of the ^K^e hundred. 

I he council^ after the departure of Lucien, beenme a ]>roy t(» iwtnMiio 
anxiety and the neatest irresolution. Some of the niemberK jiroposed th:it 
they should issue forth in a body and seek an asylum in the midst of llie 
people of Paris. Others were anxious that the natiomd representatives 
should not abandon their j^st^ but should withstand the interfereuee of mili- 
tary violence to the last. During this discussion, a troop of grenadiers slowly 
entered the hall, and the officer who commanded it apjirized tlie eoum il that 
it must disperse. The deputy Prudhon reminded the officers ami soldiers of 
the respect due to the chosen representatives of the peoi»le, ami general 
Jourdan depicted to them the enormity of such an attemjit. 'fhe troop re- 
mained for an instant undecided ; but a re-inforcement entered in eJose co- 
lumn, and general Leclerc exclaimed, “ In the name of general Buonaparte, 
the legis&tive body is dissolved ; let all good citizens retire. (IrenadierH, 

'' forward !” Cries of indignation arose from every seat in the liall, hut 
they were drowned by the sound of drums. The grenadiers, presenting 
bayonets, advanced slowly along the whole length of the Orangery, and tlius 
drove the members before them, who still however made the air ring with 
the cry of “ Long live the republic !” At half-])ast five o'clock of the 9th 
of November 1799, there was no longer a imtiorud representation. 

Thus was consummated this last violation of law, this final blow against 
liberty ; and from this period military government commenced its dominion. 
The 8th of November was in effect another 31st of May as between the army 
and the representatives, except that it was not directed against a party hut 
against the popular power. On that day the revolution expired: but it is 
right that we should distinguish the 18th BrumMire from the cunsequences 
which resulted from it. It might at that time have been supposed that the 
army was merely an auxiliary of the revolution, as on the .ith oi' October, 
and the 4th of September, and that this indispensable change would not 
solely turn to the advantage of a single individual, who would soon convert 
France into a regiment, and who would allow iiotliing to be heard in the 
world, which until then had been agitated by so great a moral commotion, 
but the march of his army and the communication of his \^iil.(l) 

(1) Histoire de la Revolution Franenise, par A. F Mipnet — IMaMta’b IIislor)'of the 
Helvetic Confederacy.— Memoirs of Tiilleyra\l« vol. ii.— Anecdotes heneles tur la Ive- 
voliiiion, et Nouveaux M^.iiioiiis des Dcpoit^s*! bt (vui^fue. 
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State of France consequent on the appointment of Napoleon to the Consul- 
g/gipL-a provisional government nominated — the Constitution of the Abbi 
Sieges entirely changed, in the Constitution of the year eight.— -Formation 
of the government. — Pacific professions of Napoleon. — Campaign of Italy, 
and celebrated battle of Marengo. — Peace of the Continent by the treaty 
of Lunevillc, and with England by the treaty of Amiens. A. D. 1799 — 1803. 


The events which had recently taken ijlace a1s» Paris, and which I have de- 
tailed to you, my son, towards the close of my preceding letter, gave rise to 
much speculation as to their probable results on the liberties of France. 
From the party of Sieyes to that of the ancient regime, the royalists of 1788, 
every one was eager to congratulate himself on the future practical advan- 
tages of the change which had taken place. The moderate constitutionalists 
hoped that a deiined liberty vi'ould be established ; the royalists Mattered 
themselves with the expectation of a similar beueiicial result ; the mass of 
the people, ill-informed and desirous of repose, reckoned upon the return of 
order under a powerful protector ; while the proscribed and the ambitious 
anticipated their amnesty or their elevation. During the three months that 
followed the singular proceedings of the 8th and 9th of November 1799, ap- 
probation and hope were general. A provisional government was nominated, 
consisting of three consuls, Buonaparte, Sieyes, and Roger Ducos, with two 
legislative commissions who were charged with preparing the constitution, 
and an order of things which should be definitive. 

On the 24th of December 1799, the constitution of the year 8, was pub- 
lished ; and it was composed of the wreck of that of the abbe Sieyes which 
was now regarded as a constitution of slavery. 'Ihe government was placed 
in the hands of a first consul, who had for seconds two consuls, with a voice 
in council. The senate, primarily chosen by the consuls, itself now chose 
from the list of national candidates the members of the tribunate and the le- 
gislative body. The government alone had the initiation of laws» This put 
iin end to the body of electors who nominated the candidates of the different 
lists, the tribunes of the legislators— an end of the independent tribunes, 
who pleaded the cause of the people before the legislative assembly— an end 
of the legislative assembly that emanated from the body of the nation, and 
which was accountable to it alone— and, finally, an end of the body politic. 
In the place of all this there arose, under the new order of things, a consul 
omnipotent, having the disposal of the army and of power — a general and a 
dictator ; a council of state destined to place itself in the front rank of 
usurpation ; and finally, a senate of twenty-four members whose solitary 
function was to abrogate the influence of the pecmle. to choose tribunes with- 
out authority, and legislators who should bo silent. The spirit of vitality 
passed from the nation to the government. It deserves to be remarked that, 
up to this period, all the constitutiq|5& had been derived from the social con- 
tract ; but that 8ubBequentl5', until^e year 1814, they were all derived from 
tlie new-modified constitution of the abb6 Sieves. 

The new government, however, was regularly installed. Napoleon was 
appointed first consul, but he now associated with himsdf as second and 
third consuls, Cambaceres and Le Brun. . The ex-archbishop T^e 3 rrand, 
and the ex-mouxitainist Fouch4 were appointed ministers of foreign affairs 
and of police. Considerable objection was started to the making use of the 
services of the latter, but Buonaparte wished it and his voice prevailed. 
“ We shall form," said ho, '' a new epoch— of what has passed, we must re- 
** member only the good, and forget die bad." In fact, he now gave himself 
little concern under what banner persons had hitherto served, provided they 
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now ranged themselyes under >iU own, and that they miinniCMii il aroiiiul it 
the ancient 8up|>orters of royalism or the revnlutioii. 

One of the nrst and most popular measures of Riionnpnrte» on }iis elevation 
to the consular dignity, was to make proposals of peace to Kurland. 'J’liis 
offer was made early in the year ISDO, in a letter, not written aciHirdiiig 
to etiquette, by one of his ministers to the secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, but addressed by him to the king himself, whose piitnotic \irtues he 
did not omit to applaud. He mentioned the necessity of pence. :iiid the true 
glory derivable from it ; and expressed his hojie that two nation^ so eiilif^hl- 
ened ns France and Great Britain w'oiild no longer he .'U'tiialed \>\ false iiltvis 
of glory and greatness. The reply to this singular ilociinuMit v .is returned 
by lord Grenville at the king’s «‘oiiiiiiaiid, de<*lariiig, that lii^ iiinjesty had 
given frequent proofs of his sincere desire* for the re-cstnhlishnu ut of secure 
and permanent tranquillity in Europe, denied that he eillier was or had been 
engaged in any contest for & vaiiitniid false glory, since he had only endea- 
voured to maintain against all aggres.sion, the riglits and hapiuness of his 
subjects ; and he added, that it would be useless tt> negot iate %vhiL' the French 
seemed still to cherish those principles which had iiivolveil EiiiM;'e in :i long 
and destructive warfare. The cemtinuation of war was therefore decided , 
and the consuls issued a proclamation, remarkable ft»r its being i.^ldressed to 
a new class of national feelings. Hithertti France had been M.ininoned to 
arms, for the defence of liberty; the <* 4 *iisuls iu>w begun to rou-ic it in the 
name of honour. “ Frenchmen ! you desire peace : your goveriinient ilesires 
it even more anxiously ; its first wishes, its constant eftt»rlsha\e heeii for 
peace. The English ministry rejects our offers : the English ministry has 
betrayed the secret of its horrible policy, to sever France, to destroy its 
marine and its harbours, to blot it from the man of Europe ; to degrad** it 
" to the rank of secondary powers ; to keep all the nathuis of Europe sepa- 
rated by divisions, to monopolize tho comnierce of them all, and enncfi 
" itself w'ith their spoils. It is to obtain these frightful siieeesses that Eng- 
' land expends her treasures, lavishes her jiromiscs, and inultiplie-, her iii- 
‘ trigues. It is for you to eoiiiiiiand p€*ace : to comnuuid 


‘ longer for the choice of tyi«..«-=>, r, r V- . . . ; 

“ guarantee of all that they hold dear ; it ib for the honour of bram o . it i-. 
“ for the sacred interests of humanity." . , i i n . 

Disappointed in the hope of neRotiatinff a peace with Ensland, Huon.i|i..rt. 
thus roui^ the population of France to renewed exertions, •".h'l" ! . 


LflUH ruuseu lilto IIMJJUJcII/JVFii v* * - . . . 

good earnest to address himself for one of tlio most importai.t ' ^ 

Ris life ; and in which he added, if that were pcwsihle. V*, * "1;^ 
renntation he had acouired. Committing the charge of the camiiaign up« ii 



merly neutral, and allowing no p^age lor 

rf French t«,op» as any of^them ow^ 

determined to avail himself. He was , , daring resolution to put 

Genoa and entering Provence ; and he form Alps, 

himself at the head of the of rese^i^ descending into Ita^y, 

even where they are most difficult ot acce , . ^ ^ communic;i- 

place himself in the rear of the Austrian , ^ e^p them up betwixt 

tiuns, carry off their magazines, ‘ in^heirVront, and compel them 

his own army and that of be dcatructioo. Bat to accom- 

to battle, in a situation v.licrr defeat must be dcatrucuoa 

VoL. III. 
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plish this daring movement, it was necessary to marcli a whole army over 
the highest chain of mountains in Europe, by roads which afford but a dan- 
gerous passage to the solitary traveller, and through passes where one man 
can do_ more to defend, than ten to force^ their way. Artillery was to be car- 
ried through sheep-paths and over precipices impracticable to wheel car- 
riages ; ammunition and baggage were to 1^ transported at the same disad- 
vantages ; and provisions were to be conveyed through a country poor in 
itself, and inhabited by a nation which had every cause to be hostile to France, 
and might therefore be expected prompt to av^ themselves of any opportu- 
nity which should occur of revenging themselves for her late aggressions. 

The strictest secrecy was necessary, to procure even the opportunity of 
attempting this audacious plan of operations ; and to ensure this secrecy, 
Buonaparte had recourse to a singular mode of deceiving the enemy. It 
was made as public as possible, by orders, decrees, proclamations, and the 
like, that the first consul was to place himnelf at*thc head of the army of re- 
serve, and that it was to assemble at llijon. Accordingly, a numerous staff 
was sent to that place, and much apparent bustle took place in assembling 
six or seven thousand men there, with great pomp and fracas. These, as 
the spies of Austria truly reported to their employers, were either con- 
scripts, or veterans unfit for service ; and caricatures were published of the 
first consul reviewing troops composed of cliildren and disabled soldiers, 
which was ironically termed his army of reserve. When an army so com- 
posed was reviewed by the first consul himself with great ceremony, it im- 
pressed a general belief that Buonaparte was only endeavouring, by making 
a show of force, to divert the Austrians from their design upon Genoa, and 
thus his real purpose was cffectu^ly concealed. Bulletins, too, were pri- 
vately circulated by the agents of police, as if scattered by the royalists, in 
which specious arguments were used to prove that the French army of re- 
serve neither did, nor could exist — and these also were designed to withdraw 
attention from the various points on which it was at the very moment col- 
lecting. 

The ^pacification of the west of France had phiced many good troops at 
Buonaparte’s disposal, which had previously been engaged against the 
Chouans ; the quiet state of Paris permitted several regiments to be detached 
from the capitsu. New levies were made with the utmost celerity ; and the 
divisions of the army of reserve were organized separately, and at different 
places of rendezvous, but ready to form a junction when they should receive 
the signal for commencing operations. 

On the 6th of May IBOO, seeking to renew the fortunes of France, now 
united with his own, the chief consul left Paris, and, having reviewed the 
pretended army of reserve at Dijon on the 7th, arrived on the 8th at Geneva 
Here he had an interview with the celebrated financier Necker ; but a more 
interesting conversation with general Marescot, dispatched to survey Mont 
Bernard, and who had, with great difficulty, ascended as far as the convent 
of the Chartreux. “ Is the route practicable ?" said Buonaparte. — It is 
** barely possible to pass,” replied the engineer. — Let us set forward then,” 
said Napoleon, and the extraordinary march was commenced. 

On the IStli, arriving at Lausanne, Buonaparte joined the van of his real 
army of reserve, which consijsted of six effective regiments, commanded by 
the celebrated Lannes. These corpgf together with the rest of the troops 
intended for the expedition, *nad b^n assembled from their several positions 
by forced marches. Carnot, the minister at war, attended the first consul 
at Lausanne, to report to him that fifteen thousand, or from that to the 
number of twenty thousand men, detached from Moreau’s army, were in the 
'act of descending on Italy by St. Gothard, in order to form the left wing of 
his army. The whole army, in its various divisions, was now united under 
the command of Berthier nominally as general-in-chief, though in reality 
under that of tJie first consul himself. This was in compliance with a regu- 
lation of the constitution, which rendered it inconsistent for the first consul 
to command in person. It was a form which Buonaparte at present evaded, 
and afterwards laid aside ; thinking truly, that the name, as well as office of 
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MneraliBsiino^ was most fittingly vested in his own person^ siucej tliough it 
might not be the loftiest of his titles, it was that which best expressed his 
power. The army might amount to sixty thousand men, but one third of 
the number were conscripts. * 

During the interval between the 15th and 18th of May, all tlie columns 
of the French army were put into motion to cross the Alps. Tureau, at the 
head of five thousand men, directed his march by Mount Ceiiis, on Exilles 
and Susa. A similar division, commanded by Chubran, took the route of tlie 
Little St. Bernard. Buonaparte himself, on the 15lh, at the head of the 
main body of his army, consisting of thirty thousand men and upwards 
marched from Lausanne to the little village ciilled St. Pierre, at whicli fiuiiit 
there ended every thing resembling a practicable road. An immense, and 
apparently inaccessible mountain, reared its head among gcnenil desolation 
and eternal frost ; while precipices, glaciers, ravines, and a boundless extent 
of faithless snows, which the slightest concussitni of the air converts into 
avalanches capable of burying armies in their descent, appeared to i'orhid 
access to all living things but the chamois, and liis scarce less uild ]>ur>uer. 
Yet foot by foot, and man by man, did the French seddiers proceed to ascend 
this formidable barrier, which nature had erected in vain to limit huniaii 
ambition. The view of the valley, emphatically called “ of desolation,” w here 
nothing is to be seen but snow and sky, had no terrors for the fir.st consul 
and his army. They advanced up paths hitherto only practised hv liunterH, 
or here and there a hardy pedestrian, the infantry loaded with tlieir arms, 
and in full military equipment, the cavidry leading their horses, riie iiiii- 
sical bands played from time to time at the head of the regiments, and, in 
places of unusmil difficulty, the drums beat a charge, as if to em-ourage the 
soldiers to encounter the opposition ot nature lierselt. 1 he artillery, with- 
out which they could not have done service, were ikqiosiled in trunks of 
trees hollowed out for the purpose. Each was dragged by a hundred men, 
and the troops, making it a point of honour to biing forward then guti», ac- 
complished this severe duty, not with cheerfulness only, hut w ilh enthusiasm. 
The carriages were taken to i>ieces, and liarnessed on the luicks ol nniles. «»r 
committed to the soldiers, who relieved each other in the task ol hearing 
them with levers : and the amniuriitioii was transported in the same inanner. 
While one half of the soldiers was thus engaged, the idhers were obliged to 
earn' the muskets, cartridge-boxes, knapsacks, and j^rovisioiis of their com- 
rades, as well as their own. Kacli man, so loaded, was li! 

from sixty to seventy pounds weight, up icy 

without encumbrance could ascend but slowly. 1 ro ».i i > no J/j ‘ 

French could have endured the fatigue of such a niarc.i = " ' „ 

ral than Buonaparte would have ventured to require it at 

He set out a considerable time after the march had ‘ ‘ 

his guide. He is described by the fawiss peasant who J 

capacity, as wearing his usual simple dress, a grey so , imcKlioiis 

nelred hat. He travelled in silence, save a lew short • X"' 

about the country, addressed to his guide Irom fme to t c- « hi .. ihi 
were answered, he relapsed into silence. ■* llis countciiaiiou 

corresponding with the weather, which was wet an romuiexmn whii h 

had acquired, during his eastern caqipaigns,* a « ^ iruided him 

added to his natural severe gravity ; and stout by sumc 

felt fear as he looked on him. 

temporary obstacle occasioned by a halt in . obeyed, 

commands on such occasions were pereinpton ^ K . » j remove ei erv 
his very look seeming enough to silence all objection, ana rei 

**’ The* »my now arrived at that sing“l" monks of“st.‘i{e?- 

to their own, but flowing from a much snows, that tfiey may 

Hard have fixed their dwellings among V”*! “^'’^traveSere In those dreadful 
afford succour and hospitality to the fori . » - when they dipt a 

wastes. Hitlierto the slildiers had no of the .-oiii^ent 

morsel of biscuit amongst the snows, ihc good fathers oi me 
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who possess considerable magazines of provisions^ distributed bread and 
cheese^ and a cup of wine to each soldier as he passed, which was more ac- 
ceptable in their situation, than, according to one ivho shared their fatigues, 
would have been the gold of Mexico. 

The descent on the other side of Mont St. Bernard was as difficult to the 
infantry as the ascent had been, and still more so to the cavalry. It was, 
however, accomplished without any material loss, and the army took up their 
quarters for the night, after having marched fourteen French leagues. The 
next morning, 16th of May, the vanguard took possession of Aosta, a village 
of Piedmont, from which extends the valley of the same name, watered by 
the river Dorea, a country pleasant in itself, but rendered delightful by its 
contrast with the horrors which had been left behind. Thus was achieved 
llie celebrated passage of Mont St. Bernard, on the particulars of wliich we 
have dwelt the more willingly, becfiuse, although a military operation of im- 
portance, tlicy do not involve the unweai4ed details of human slaughter, to 
wliich our narrative must now return. 

Where tlie opposition of nature to Napoleon's march appeared to c^ase, 
that of man commenced. A body of Austrians at Chatillon were overpow- 
ered and defeated by Lannes ; but the strong fortress of Bard offered more 
serious opposition. This little citadel is situated upon an almost perpendi- 
cular ruck, rising out of the river Dorea, at a place where the valley of Aosta 
is rendered so very narrow by the approach of two mountains to each other, 
that the fort and walled town of Bard entirely close up the entrance. This 
formidable obstacle threatened for the moment to sliut up the French in a 
valley, where their means of subsistence must have been speedily exhausted. 
General Lannes made a desperate effort to carry the fort by assault ; but the 
advanced guard of the attacking party were destroyed by stones, musketry, 
and hand grenades, and the attempt was relinquish^. 

Buonaparte in person went now to reconnoitre, and for that purpose as- 
cended a huge rock called Albaredo, being a precipice on the side of one of 
the mountains which form the pass, from the summit of wliicli he could look 
down into the town, and into the fortress. He detected a pos>iliility of 
taking the town by storm, though he judged the fort was too strung to be 
obtained by a coup-de-main. The town was accordingly carried by escalade ; 
but the French who obtained possession of it had little cover from the artil- 
lery of the fort, which fired furiously on the houses where they endeavoured 
to shelter themselves, and which the Austrians might have entirely demo- 
lished but for respect to the inhabitants. Meanwhile, Buonaparte availed 
himself of the diversion to convey a great part of his army in single files, 
horse as well as foot, by a precarious p^th formed by the pioneers over the 
tremendous Albaredo, and so down on the other side, in this manner avoid- 
ing the cannon of Fort Bard. Still a most important difficulty remained. It 
was impossible, at least without great loss of time, to carry the French ar- 
tillery over the Albaredo, while, without artillery, it was impossible to move 
against the Austrians, and every hoj)e <»f the campaign must be given up. In 
the mean time, the astonished commandant, of the fort, to whom the appa- 
rition of this large army was like eiudiantinent, dispatclied messenger alter 
messenger to warn Melas, then opposed to Suchet, that a French army of 
thirty thousand men and upwards, (\escending from the Alps by w’ays hi- 
therto deemed impracticable for military movements, had occupied the val- 
ley of Aosta, and were endeavouring ^o debouch by a path of st^s cut in the 
Albaredo. But he pledged himself to his commander-in-chief, that not a 
single gun or ammunition-waggon should pass through tlie town ; and as it 
was iniposnble to drag these along the Albaredo, he concluded, that, being 
'without his artiUery, Buonaparte would not venture to descend into the 
plain. 

But while the commandant of Bard thus argued, he was mistaken in 
his premises, though right in his inference. The artillery of the French 
army already passed through the town of Bard, and under the guns 

of the citadel, w ithout being discovered to have done so. This impor- 
tant manoeuvre was accompliske*! by prevjt usly laying the street with 
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dung and eartli, over which the pieces ofeanuon^ coueealed under >tra\v and 
branches of trees, were dragged by men in profound silence. 'I'Jie garrison, 
though they did not suspect what was gtdng on, fired nevertheless ocvaa'i- 
onully upon some vague suspicion, ^d killed and wounded artillery men in 
sufficient number to show it would have been impossible to (kiss under a se- 
vere and sustained discljarge from the ramparts. It seems singular that the 
commandant had kept up no intelligen<*e with the town. Any signal previ- 
ously agreed upon — a light shown in ;i window, for example — would have 
detected such a stratagem. . ^ „ 

A division of conscripts, under gener.il Chabran, w^as left to reduce rort 
Bard, which continued to hold out, until, at the expense of great labour, 
batteries were established on the tup of Albaredo, by which it was cuiiiniaud- 
ed, and a heavy gun placed on the steeple of the church, when it w.is eom- 
peiled to surrender. It is (jot fruitless to observe, that the resistaneo of 
this small place, which hiid been oferlookcd or undervjdued in the plan of 
the campaign, w'a.s very nearly rendering the march over Mont St. Bernard 
worse than useless, and might have occasioned the destruction of all the 
chief consul's army. So little arc even the most distinguished generals able 
to calculate with certainty upon all the chances of war. 

From this dangerous pass, the vanguard of Buonaparte now advanced 
down the valley to Ivrea, where Lannes carried the town by sttirni, and a 
second time combated and defeated the Austrian division which had defended 
it when re-inforced and situated on a strong position at Romano. 'I'lie nmils 
to Turin and Milan were now alike *>pen to Buonaparte — he had only to 
decide which he chose to take. Meanwhile he made a halt of f4Mir tlays at 
Ivrea. to refresh liis troops after tlicir fatigues, and to prepare lliein fur fu- 
ture enterprises. During this space, the other columns of his army were 
advancing to form a junction with that of the nuiin body, according to the 
plan of the campaiffn. Tureau, who had passtitl the Alps by the roiiUj «>1 
Aloiint Cenis, had taken the forts ot Susa and ha llriincttc. On the other 
hand, the large corps detached hy Carnot from Moreau s army, were adv-^iinc- 
ing by Mount St. Gothard and the Simplon, to support the operat ions of the 
first consul, of whose army they were to form the left wing. ^ 

prosecute the account of Buonaparte’s moTcmeuts 

campaign, it is necessary to trace the previous operations ol Mtl.is, and llie 
situation in which that Austrian general now iound ,,r 

It has been already stated, that, at tlie loniineiieeiiu-nt ot 
18110, the Austrians entertained the highest hopes 

having taken Genoa and Nice, might penetrate into 1 r' l^uh n u Jl 

the rentier at the Var, and perhaps make * j 

Marseilles. To reaUite these hopes, Mcla-s, l.aviiig left ni I icilmont a s ^ 

cient force, as he deemed it, to guard the passes ot the A s, 

towards Genoa, which Massena Vienen^ 

severe and desperate actions took place country, it «.is 

war of posts, and fought in a very n.ouiitainoiis and d It., u It • »un^ 

ini)K>SKible by any skill of combination to injure *• and extensne 

partial success, since co-operation of niovcmen nj ri.h nimdi baril 

icale was prohibited by the character ol f "lam. ncL 

fighting, however, in which. *!h* whose numbers were infermr. 

the loss w'as mc»st severely felt by the *'*y”*^ >„aer lord Keith, apjiearcd, as 
In the month of March, the L^lish ,^e^ed a blockade, which 

we have already hinted, before leaded with pnivihioii-^, or 

strictly prevented access to the On the «lh of April, Melas, hy a 

other necessaries, for the besieged city. French line. Siicliet. who 

grand movement, to<ik Vado, and «. r general, and thrown 

commanded Massena's left bloody combats followed each 

back on ' 

other in 

Jween SKch'et and Massena. Y.Uw w» ^mpiUed 

France, and took up a line on EorghctU, Hic l-iUci wss 
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vert hifl army into a ganrlaon, and to abut himaelf m in Genoa^ or at least 
encamp in a position dose under its ramparts. Aidas, in the mean time, 
iwproached the city more closely, when Massena, in a desperate sally, drove 
the Austrians from their advanc^ posta forced them to retreat, made pri- 
soners twelve hundred men, and carried off some warlike trophies. But the 
French were exhausted by their very success, and obliged to remain within, 
or under the walls of the city, where the approach of famine began to be 
ielt. Men were already compelled to have recourse to the flesh of horses, 
dogs, and other unclean animals, and it was seen that the place must soon 
be necessarily obliged to surrender. Satisfied with the approaching fall of 
Genoa, Melas, in the beginning of May, left the prosecution of the blockade 
to general Ott, and moved himself against Suchet, whom he drove before 
him in disorder, and who, overborne by numbers, retreated towards the French- 
frontier. On the 11th of May, Melas entered ^lce> and thus commenced 
the purposed invasion of the French frontier. On the 14th, the Austrians 
again attacked Suchet, who now had concentrated his forces upon the Var, 
in hopes to protect the French territory. Finding this a more difficult task 
than ne expected, Melas next pr^ared to pass the Var hi^ier up, and thus 
to turn the position occupied by Suchet. But on the 21st, the Austrian ve- 
teran received intelligence which put a stop to all his operations against Su- 
chet, and recalled him to Italy to face a much more formidable antagonist. 
Tidings arrived that the first consul of France had crossed St. Bernard, had 
extricated himself from the Valley of Aosta, and was threatening to over-run 
Piedmont and the Milanese territory. These tidings were as unexpected as 
embarrassing. The artillery, the equipage, the provisions of Melas, together 
with his communications with Italy, were all at the mercy of this unexpected 
invader, who, though his force was not accurately known, must have brought 
with him an army more than adequate to destroy the troops left to guard 
the frontier ; who, besides, were necessarily divided, and exposed to be 
beaten in detail. Yet, if Melas marched back: into Piedmont against Buo- 
naparte, he must abandon the attack on Suchet, and raise the blockade of 
Genoa, when that important city was mst on the eve of surrender. 

Persevering in the belief that the French arm}' of reserve could not ex- 
ceed twenty thousand men, or thereabouts, in number, and supposing that 
the principal, if not the sole object of the first consurs daring irruption, was 
to raise the siege of Genoa, and disconcert the invasion of Provence, Melas, 
resolved on marching himself against Buonaparte with such forces, as, united 
with those he had left in Italy, might be of power to face the French army, 
according to his computation of its probable strength. At the same time, he 
determined to leave oefore Genoa an army sufficient to insure its fall, and a 
corps of observation in front of Suchet, by means of which ^he might easily 
resume his plans against that general, so soon as the chief consul should lie 
defeated or driven back. The coips of observation already mentioned was 
under the command of general Ellsnitz, strongly posted upon the Roye, and 
secured by entrenchments. It served at once to watch Suchet, and to cover 
the siege of Genoa from any attempts to relieve the city, which might be 
made in the direction of France. Massena, in the mean time, no sooner peiv 
ceived the besieging army weakened by the departure of Melas, than he con- 
ceived the daring man of a general att^k on the forces of Ott, who was left 
to carry on the siege. The ^attempt was unfortunate. The French were 
defeats, and Soult, who had joined ^assena, was wounded, and made a pri- 
soner. Yet Genoa still held out. An officer had found his way into the 
place, brought intelligence of Buonaparte’s descent upon Piedmont, and in- 
-spired all mth a new spirit of resistance. Still, however, extreme want pre- 
vailed in the^ city, and the hope of deliverance seemed distant. The soldiers 
received little food, the^ inhabitants less, the Austrian prisoners, of whom they 
had about eight thousand in' Genoa almost none. At length the situation of 
things seemed desperate. The numerous population of Genoa rose in the extre- 
mity oftfieird^pair, and called for a surrender. Buonaparte, they said, was not 
wopt to march so slowly ; he would liave been before the walls sooner, if he 
was to appeaf at all ^ he must have been defeated or driven back by the su- 
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perior force of Melaa. They demanded the surrender of the place^ therefore 
which Massena no longer found himself in a condition to oppose. Yet could 
that brave general have suspended this measure a jfew hours longer, he would 
have been spared the necessity of making it at aD- General Ott had just 
received commands from Melas to Aise the blockade with all dispatch, and 
to fall back upon the Po, in order to withstand Buonaparte, who, in unez- 

E ected strength, was mimhing upon Milan. The Austrian staff-officer, who 
rought the order, had just received his audience of General Ott, when ge- 
neral Andrieux, presenting himself on the part of Massena, announced the 
French general’s desire to surrender the place, if his troops were permitted 
to march out with their arms. There was no time to debate upon terms ; 
and those granted to Massena by Melas were so unusually favourable, that 
perhaps they should have made him aware of the precarious state of the be- 
sieging army. He was permitted to evacuate Genoa without laying down 
his arms, and the convention was nigned the 5th of June 1800. Meantime 


at this agitatii^ and interesting period, events of still greater importance 
than those which concerned the fate of the once princely Genoa, were taking 
place with frightful rapidity. 

Melas, with about one half of his army, had retired from his operations in 
the Genoese territory, and retreated on Turin by the way of Coni, where he 
fixed his head quarters, expecting that Buonaparte would either advance to 
possess himself of the ciqiital of Piedmont, or that he would make an effort 
to relieve Genoa. In the first instance, Melas deemed bimscdf strong enough 
to receive the first consul ; in the second, to pursue him ; and in either, to 
assemble such numerous forces as might harass and embarrass either his ad- 
vance or his retreat. But Buonaparte’s plan of the campaign was different 
from what Melas had anticipated. He had formed the resolution to pass 
the rivers Sesia and Tesino, and thus leaving I’urin and Melas behind him, 
to push straight for Milan, and form a junction with the division of about 
twenty thousand men, detached from the right wing of Moreau’s army, 
which, commanded by Moncey, were on their road to join him, having cross- 
ed the mountains by the route of St. Gothard. It was necessary, however, 
to disguise his purpose from the sagacious veteran. With this view, ere 
Buonaparte broke up from Ivrea, Laiines, who had commanded his vanguaid 
with BO much gallantry, victorious at llomano, seemed about to improve his 
advantage. He had marched on Chiavaso, and seizing on a number of boats 
and smtdl vessels, appeared desirous to construct u bridge over the Po at 
that place. This attracted the attention of Melas. It might be equally a 
preliminary to an attack on Turin, or a movement towards Genoa. But as 
the Austrian general was at the same time alarmed by the descent of general 
Tureau’s divmon from Mount Cenis, and their ciipture of Susa and La 
Brunneta, Turin seemed ascert^Lin^d to be tlie object of the French ^ and 
Melas acted on this idea. He sent a strong force to oppose the establish- 
ment of the bridge, and while his attention was thus occupied, Buonaparte was 
left to take the road to Milan unmolested. Vercelli was occupied hy^ the ca- 
valry under Murat, and the Sesia was crossed without obstacle. The 1 esino, a 
broad and rapid river, offered more serious opposition ; but the French found 
four or five small boats, in which they pushed across an advanced party un- 
der general Gerard. The Austrians, who opposed the passage, were m a 
neat measure cavalry, who could not W on al^unt of the woody and im- 
practicable character of the bank of the rivsr. The pass^e was accom- 
plished : and, upon the 2nd of June, Dhonaparte entered Miian, where he 
WM received with Bcdematione by a numerous class of citizens, who lookea 
for the re-estaUidiment of the Cisalpine repubUc. The Austrians were Ui- 
tallv unprepared for this movement. Pavia fell into the hands of the French , 
Lo* and C^eihona were occupied, and Pizzurhitpne was invested. Meantime, 
Buonaparte, fiximr hie residence in the ducal palace of Milan, employed him- 
self in receivinir the deputations of various public bodies, and in re 
ing the Cisal^e gove^ment, whUo he waited imp^enUy to be joined by 
wSiicOTand^feie di^sion, from Mount St. Gothaid. They arnviri at le^h, 
but more slowly than accorded with the fiery promptitude of the 
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fint consul, who was impatient to relieve the blockade of Genoa, wjiiich place 
he concluded still held out. He now issued a proclamation to his troops, in 
which he described, as the result of the efforts he expected from them. 

Cloudless ^lory and solid peace.’* On the 9th of June his armies were 
again in motion. 

Melai^, an excellent officer, had at the same time some of the slowness im- 
puted to his countr 3 rmen, or of the irresolution incident to the advanced Hffe 
of eighty years, — for so old was the opponent of Buonaparte, then in the 
very prime of human life, — or, as others suspect, it may have been orders 
from Vienna which detain^ the Austrian gener^ so long at Turin, where 
he lay in a great measure inactive. It is true, that on receiving notice of 
Buonaparte s march on Milan, he instantly dii^tched orders to general Ott, 
as we have already stated, to raise the siege of Genoa, and Join him with all 
possible speed ; but it seemed, that, in the mean time, he might have dis- 
quieted Buonaparte’s lines of comniunicatkrtn, by kcting upon the river Dorea, 
attacking Ivrea, in which the French had left much baggage and artillery, 
and relieving the fort of Bard. Accordingly he made an attempt of this kind, 
by detaching six thousand men to Chiavasu, who were successful in deliver- 
ing s<mie Austrian prisoners at that place ; but Ivrea proved strong enough 
to resist them, and the French retaining possession of that place, the Aus- 
trians could not occupy the valley of the Dorea, or relieve the besieged for- 
tress of Bard. The situation of Melas now became critical. His c«>mmuni- 
cations with the left, or north bank of the Po, were entirely cut off, and by a 
line stretching from fort Bard to Placentia, the French occupied the b^ 
and fairest share of the north of Italy, while he found himself confined to 
Piedmont. The Austrian army, besides, was divided into two parts, — one 
under Ott, which was still near Genoa, that had so lately surrendered to 
them, one with Melas himself, which w^as at Turin. Neither were agreeably 
situated. That of Genoa was observed on its right by Suchct, whose army,- 
re-inforced with the garrison which, retaining their arms, evacuated that city 
under Massena, might soon be exp^ted to renew the offensive. There was, 
therefore, the greatest risk, that Buonaparte, pushing a strong force across 
the Po, might attack and destroy either the itivision of Ott, or that of Melas 
himself, beiore they were able to form a junction. To prevent such a catas- 
trophe, Ott received orders to march forward on the Tesino, while Melas, 
moving towards Alexandria, prepared to resume his communications with 
his lieutenant general. Buonaparte, on his part, was anxious to relieve 
Genoa ; news of the fall of which had not reached him. With this view he 
resolv^ to force his passage over the Po, and move against the Austrians, 
who were found to occupy in strength the villages of Casteggio and Monte- 
bello. These troops proved to be the greater part of the yerv army which 
he expected to find l^fore Genoa, and which was commanded by (Jtt, but 
which had moved westward, in conformity to the arders of Melas. 

General lAinnes, who led the vanguard of the French, as usual, was at- 
tacked early in the morning by a superior force, which he bad much difficulty 
in resisting. The nature of the ground gave advanti^e to the Austrian ca- 
valry, and the French were barely able to support their charges. At length 
the division of Victor came up to support Lannes, and the victory became 
no longer doubtful, though tjie Austrians fought most obstinately. The 
fields being covered with tall crops of grain, and especially of rye, the differ- 
ent bodies were frequently hid until they found themselves at the bayonet's 
point, without having had any previdus opportunity to estimate each other’s 
force ; a circumstance which leid to much dose fighting, and necessarily to 
much slaughter. At length the Austrians retreated, leavii^ the field of 
battle oovmd with their dead, and above five thousand prisoners in the 

« s of their enemies. 

neral Ott rallied the remains of his army under the walls of Tortona. 
the prisoners taken at the battle of Montebello, as this action was 
dilled, Bbonaparte learned, for the first time, the surrender of Genoa, which 
apprise him that he was too late for the enterprise which he had meditated. 
He therefore halted his army for three days In the position of StradeUa, 
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unwilling to advance into the open plain of Marengo, niid trusting that Me- 
laa would fixid himself compelled to give him battle in the position which he 
had chosen, as most unfavourable for the Austrian cavalry. He dispatcheil 
messengeTB to Suchct, commanding him to cross the mountains by the Col 
de Cadihona, and march on the river §crivia, which would place him in the 
rear of the Austrians. Even during the very battle of Montebello, the 
chief consul was joined by Dessaix, who had just arrived from Egypt. Land- 
ed at Frejus, after a hundred interruptions, that seemed as if intended to 
withhold him from the fate he was about to meet, he had received letters 
from Buonaparte, inviting him to come to him without delay. The tone of 
the letters expressed discontent and embarrassment. ''Ho has gained all," 
said Dessaix, who was much attached to Buonaparte, " and yet he is not 
" happy.” Immediately afterwards, on reading the account of his march 
over ot. Bernard, he added, "He will leave us nothing to do.” He imme- 
diately set out post to place himself under the command of his ancient ge- 



inseparately concerned. Dessaix immediately received the command of the 
division hitherto under that of Boudet. In the mean while, the head-quar- 
ters of M^las had been removed from Turin, and Axed at Alexandria fur the 
space of two days ; yet he did not, as Buonaparte had expected, attempt to 
move forward on the French position at Stradella, in order to force his way 
to Mantua; so that the first consul was obliged to advance towards Alexan- 
dria, apprehensive lest the Austrians should escape from him, and either, by 
a march to the left -flank, move fur the I'esino, cross that river, and, by 
seizing Milan, open a communication with Austria in that direction ; or, by 
marching to the right, and falling back on Genoa, overwhelm Suchet, and 
take a position, the right of w'hich might be covex^ by that city, while the 
sea was open for supplies and provisions, and their flank protected by the 
British squadron. Either of these movements might have been attended 
with alarming consequences ; and Napoleon, impatient lest his enemy should 
mva him the slip, advanced his head-quarters on the ISth to Voghera, and on 
the 13th to St. Juliano, in the midst of the great plain of Mwengo. As he 
still saw nothing of the enemy, the chief consul concluded that JVlelas nan. 
actually retreated from Alexandria, having, notwithstanding the temptation 
afforded by the level ground around him, preferred withdrawing, most Pro- 
bably to Genoa, to the hazard of a battle. He was still jjore conMmed in 
this belief, when, pushing forward as far as the village of Marengo, he found 
it only occupied by an Austrian rear-guard, which offered no persevering de- 
fence against the French, but retreated from the viUage 
position. The chief consul could no longer doubt that Melw had elu^d 
him, by marching off by one of his flanks, and prol^bly by Jus ng • , 

gave orders to I^ssalx, whom he had intrusted with the command o ^ 
reserv e, to march towards Rivolta, with a view to observe the ^mmunica- 
tions with Genoa ; and in this manner the reserve was ® 

march from the rest of the army, which had like to produce 

effects upon the event of the great battle that followed. , . 

Contr^ to what Buonaparte had anticipated, the Austrian 
ing the first consul in his front, and knowing that Suchet X 

adopted, with the consent of a council of rMolutinn 

fate*^ of [irms in a general battle. It was a bolJ, but not ‘ aiST: 
Tho Austrians were more numerous than ihe French in i ,**7.. . ij . 

lery ; much superior in cavalry, both in point of numbers ^ » 

ana it baa been alreadv said, that the extensive thera^re on the 

vourable for the use o/ that descrintion of fori^- 
evening of the 13th. concentrated His forces in front 

by the river Bormida from the purposed field of fight 9 the ne- 

ceived concerning the intentions of his ^ j orders to I>es- 

cessary preparations to receive battle, 

sidx to return as speedily as possible and join the army. J hat general 

Voi.. III. r- J • 3 H 
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80 far advanced on kia way towards Rivolta before these counter-ordera 
reached him^ that his utmost haste only brought him back after the battle 
had lasted several hours. Buonaparte's disp^tion was as follows : — The 
villas of Marengo was occupied by the divisiona of Gardanne and Cham- 
barthac. Victor, with two other divisions, and commanding the whole, was 
prepared to support them. He extended his left as far as Castel Ceriolo, a 
smfdlvillaM which lies almost parallel with Marengo. Behind this first line 
was placeJT a brigade of cavalry, under Kellermann, ready to protect the 
flanks of the line, or to debouche through the intervals, if opportunity 
served, and attack the enemy. About a thousand yards in the rear of the 
first line was stationed the second, under Lannea, supported by Champeaux’s 
brigade of cavalry. At the same distance, in the rear of Lannes, was placed 
a strong reserve, or third line, consisting of the division of Carra St. Cyr, 
and the consular-guard, at the head of whom was Buonaparte himself. Thus 
the French were drawn up on this memorable day, in three distinct divisions, 
each composed of a corps it arm£e, distant abodt three-quarters of a mile in 
the rear of each other. 

The force whi<di the French had in the field in the commencement of the 
day, was above twenty thousand men ; tlie reserve, under Dessaix, upon its 
arrival, m^ht make the whole amount to thirtv thousand. The Austrians 
attack^ with nearly forty thousand troops. Both armies were in high spirits, 
determined to fight, and each confident in their general— the Austrians in 
the bravery and experience of Melas, the French in the genius and talents 
of Buonaparte. The immediate stake was the possession of Italy ; but it 
was impossible to guess, how many yet more important consequences the event 
of the day might involve. Thus much seemed certain, that the battle must 
be decisive, and that defeat must prove destruction to the party who should 
sustain it. Buonaparte, if routea, could hardly have accomplished his re- 
treat upon Milan ; and Melas, if defeated, had Suchet in his rear. The fine 
plain on which the French were drawn up, seemed lists formed by nature for 
such an encounter, when the fate of kingdoms was at issue. 

Early in the morning, the Austrians crossed the Bormida, in three columns, 
by three military bridges, and advanced in the same order. The right and 
the centre columns, consisting of infantry, were commanded by generals 
Haddick and Kaine ; the left, composed entirely of light troops and cavalry, 
made a detour round Castel Ceriolo, the village mentioned as forming the 
extreme right of the French position. About seven in the morning, Haddick 
attacked Marengo with fury, and Gardanne's division, after fighting bravely, 
proved inadequate to its defence. Victor supported Gardanne, and endea- 
voured to cover the village by an oblique movement. Melas, who commanded 
in person the central column of the Austrians, moved to support Haddick ; 
and by their united efforts, the village of Marengo, after having been once or 
twice lost and won, was finally earned. The broken divisions of Victor and 
Gardanne, driven out of Marengo, endeavoured to rally on the second line, 
command^ by Lannes. This was about nine o'clock. While one Austrian 
colunm mancBuvred to turn Lannes’ flank, in which they could not succeed ; 
another, with better fortune, broke through the centre of Victor’s division, 
in a considerable degree disordered them, and thus uncovering Lannes’ left 
wing, compelled him to retreat. He was able to do so in tolerably good or- 
der ; but not so the broken^ troops of Victor on the left, who fled to the rear 
in great confusion. The column of' Austrian cavalry who had come round 
Castel Ceriolo, now appeardd on the field, and threatened the right of Lannes, 
which alone remained standing firm. Napoleon detached two battalions of 
the consular-guard from the &ird line, or reserve, which, forming squares 
behind the ri^t wing of Lannes, supported its resistance, and withdrew from 
it in part, the attention of the enemy’s cavalry. The chief consul himself, 
whose post was distinguished by the lurred caps of a guard of two hundred 
greoadiers, brought up Mounier’s division, which had but now entered the 
jhdd at the moment of extreme need, being the advance of Dessaix’s re- 
serve, returned from their half day’s march towards Rivolta. These were, 
with the guards, directed to support Lannes* right wing ; and a brigade de- 
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tached from them^ was thrown into Castel Ceriolo, which now became the 
point of support on Buonaparte's extreme right, and which the Austrians 
somewhat una^untablv, had omitted to occupy in force when their left 
column passed it in the beginning of the engagement. Buonaparte, mean- 
time, by several desperate charges of cavalry, endeavoured in vain to arrest 
the progrera of the enemy. His left wing was put completely to flight : his 
centre was in great disorder ; and it was only his right wing, which, R strong 
support, had been enabled to stand their ground. In these circumstan^ 
the day seemed so entirely against him, that, to prevent his right wing from 
bei^ overwhelmed, he was compelled to retreat in the face of an en^y su- 
perior in numbers, and particularly in cavalry and artillery. It was, how- 
ever, rather a change of position, than an absolute retreat to the rear.^ The 
French right still resting on Castel Ceriolo, which formed the pivot of the ma- 
noeuvre, had orders to retreat very slowly, the centre faster, the left at ordi- 
nary quick time. In this n»anner the whole line of battle was changed, and 
instead of extending diagonally acAss the plain, as when the fight began, the 
French now occupied an oblong position, the left being withdrawn as far 
back as St. Juliano, where it was protected by the advance of Dessaix's 
troops. This division, being the sole remaining reserve, had now at length 
arrived on the field, and, by Buonapute's directions, had taken a strong po- 
sition, in front of St. Juliano, on which the French were obliged to retreat; 
great part of the left wing in the disorder of utter flight, the right wing 
steadily, and by intervals &oiiting the enemy, and sustaming with firmness 
the attacks made upon them. 

At this time, ana when victory seemed within his grasp, the strength of 
general Melas, eighty years old, and w ho had been many hours on horseback, 
taUed entirely ; and he was obliged to leave the field, and retire to Alexan- 
dria, committing to general Zach the charge of conmleting a victory which 
appeared to be already gained. But the position of Dessaix, at St. Juliano, 
aflorded the first consul a rallying point which he now greatly needed. His 
army of reserve lay formed in two lines in front of the villa^, their flanks 
sustained by battalions en potence, formed into close columns of infantry ; 
on the left was a train of artillery ; on the right, Kellermann, with a large 
body of French caval^, which, routed in the beginning of the day, had 
raUied in this place. The ground that Dessaix occupied was where the high 
road forms a sort of defile, having on the one hand a wood, on the other a 
thick plantation of vines. The French soldier understands better perhaps 
than any other in the world the art of rallying, after having been dispersed. 
The fugitives of Victor’s division, though in extreme disorder, threw them- 
selves into the rear of Dessaix's position, and, covered by his troops, renewed 
their ranks and their courage. Yet, when Dessaix saw the plain filled with 
flying soldiers, and beheld Buonaparte himself in full retreat, he thought all 
must be lost. 'They naet in the midst of the greatest apparent confusion, 
Slid Dessaix thus addressed Napoleon : The battle is lost !— I suppose I 
'' can do no more for you than secure your retreat ?” — By no means, an- 
swered the first consul, "the battle is, I trust, gained— the disordered! 

troops whom you see are my centre and left, whom I will rally in your 
* rear — ^push forward your column." Dessaix, at the^he^ of the ninth bffh^ 


woicn ne aavancea, so enweauy lavourauio^ui: — 

himself. He fell, shot through ^e head ;.but his soldiers continued to attacK 
with fury, and Kellermann, at the same time charging the Austrum wlumn, 
penetrated its ranks, and separated from the rest rix battalions, 
prised and panic-struck, threw down their arms; Z^h, who, m the absence 
of Melas, commanded in chief, being at their head, taken wi ; 

Ihe Austrians were now driven back in their turn. 

idong the French line, caUing on the soldiers to advance, ‘ Joul^ow,^ 

he, " it is always my practice to sleep on the field of battie. T 

bad pursued their success with incautious hurry, and 

to the due support which one corps ought, in all circumstances, P 
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pared to afford to another. Their left flank was also exposed, by their hasty 
advance, to Buonaparte’s right, which had never lost order. They were, 
therefore, totally unprepared to resist this general, furious and unexpected 
attack. They were forced back at all points, and pursued along the plain, 
suffering immense loss ; nor were they, again able to make a stand, until 
driven back over the Bormida. Their fine cavalry, instead of being drawn up 
in squadrons to cover their retreat, fled in disorder, and at full gallop, riding 
down aU that was in their way. The confusion at passing the river was in- 
extricable ^large bodies of men were ab;indoned on the left side, and sur- 

rendered to the French in the course of the night, or next morning. It is 
evident in perusing the accounts of this battle, that the victory was wrested 
out of the hands of the Austrians, after they had become, by the fatigues 
of the day, too weary to hold it. Had they sustained their advance by re- 
serves, their disaster would not have taken place. It seems also certain, that 
the fate of Buonaparte was determined by the ^rrival of Dessaix at the mo- 
ment he did, and that in spite of the sk«lful disposition by which the chief 
consul was enabled to support the attack so long, he must have been utterly 
defeated had Dessaix put less dispatch in his counter-march. Military men 
have been farther of opinion, that Melas was guilty of a great error, in not 
occupying Castel Ceriolo on the advance ; and that the appearances of early 
victory led the Austriiuia to be hy far too unguarded in their advance on 

St. Juliano. . , . ^ 

In consequence of a loss which seemed in the circumstances altogether 
irreparable, Melas resolved to save tlie remains of his army, by entering, 
upon the 13th of June 1800, into a convention, or rather capitulation, by 
which he agreed, on receiving permission to retire behind Mantua, to yield 
up Genoa, and all the fortified places which the Austrians possessed in Pied- 
mont, Lombardy, and the Legations. Buonaparte the more readily granted 
these terms, that an English army w'lis in the act of arriving on the coast. 
His wisdom taught him not to drive a powerful enemjr to despair, and to be 
satisfied with the glory of having regained, in the affairs of Montebello and 
pf ]\larengo, almost all the loss sustained by the French in the disastrous 
campaign of 1799. Eiiou^'li had been done to show, that, as the fortunes of 
France appeared to wane and dwindle after Buonaparte's departure, to they 
revived with even more than their original brilliancy, as^ soon as this child 
of destiny had returned to prebide over them. An armistice was also agreed 
upon, which it was supposed might afford time for the TOnclusion of a victo- 
rious peace with Austria ^ and Buonaparte extended this truce to the armies 
oil the Rhine, as well os those in Italy. 

Two days having been spent in the arrangements which the convention 
with Melas rendered necessary, Buonaparte, on the 17th of June, returned 
to Milan, where he again renewed the republican constitution, whicli had 
been his original gift to the Cisalpine state. He executed several other acts 
of auttiority. Though displeased with IVlassena for the surrender of Genoa, 
he did not tlie less constitute him commarider-in-chief in Italy ; and though 
doubtful of Jourdaii’s attachment, who, on the 1 8th of Brumaire, seemed 
ready to espouse the republican interest, he did not on that account hesitate 
to name him, minister of the French republic in Piedmont, which wm equi- 
valent to giving him the administration of that province. The conci^tory 
steps had the effect of making men of ^.he most opposite parties see their own 
interest in supporting the government of the first consul. 

The presence of Napoleon^'was qow eagerly desired at Paris. He set out 
from Milan on the 24th of June, and in his passage through Lyons, paused 
to lay the foundation-stone for the rebuilding the place B^ecour ; a splen- 
’did square, which had been destroyed by the frantic vengeance of the Jaco- 
bins when Lyons was re-taken by them from the insurgent party of Giron- 
dists and Royalists. Finally, the cliief consul returned to Paris upon the 
2nd of July. He had left it on the 6th of May ; yet in the space of not 
quite two mouths, liow many hopes had he realized ! All that the most san- 
guioe^li^tisans had ventured to antiemate of his success had been exceeded. 
It seemed that his mere presence in Italy was of itself sufficient at once to 
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obliterate the miafortunee of a diBastrous campaign, and restore the fruits of 
his own brilliant victories, which had been lost during his absence. It ap- 
peared as if he was the sun of France — ^when he was hid from her, all was 
ffloom— when he appeared, light and serenity was restored. All the inha- 
bitants, leaving their occupations, thronged to the Tuileries to obtain a 
crlimpse of the wonderful man, who appeared with the laurel of victory in one 
han^ and the olive of peace in the other. Shouts of welcome and congratu- 
lation resounded from the gardens, the courts, and the quays, by which the 
palace is surrounded ; high and low illuminated their houses ; and there were 
fbw Frenchmen, perhaps, that were not for the moment partakers of the ge- 

Austrians, vanquished at Marengo, and then defeated in Germany by 
Moreau, determined to sue for peace. On the 8th of January 1801, the 
French republic, the cabinet of Vienna, and the empire, concluded the treaty 
of Luneville. Austria ratified all the conditions of the treaty of Campo 
Formio, and ceded, in addition, Tifscany to the young duke of Parm^ Tbe 
empire recognized the independence of the Batavian, Helvetian, Ligurian, 
and Cisalpine republics. The pacification now became general by the treaty 
of Florence, with the king of Naples, on the 18th of February, who ceded the 
isle of Elba, and the principality of Piombino — with Portugal, by the treaty of 
Madrid, on the 29th of September, 1801 — ^with the emperor of Russia, by the 
treaty of Paris, signed on the 8th of October— and finally with the Ottoman 
Porte, bv the preliminaries signed with that power on the following day. 
The continent laying down arms drove England into a momentary p€5ace ; 
but the circumstances which led to and which accompanied this momentary 
truce, I have already detailed to you in my former letter, and therefore need 
not here repeat them.(l) 


(1) Histoire de Revolution Franvaise, I7ft9— 1814, par A. F. 

History of France under Napoieon, written at St. Helena, tow. i.— Mai 
paigiie d'Ualie, par Joseph Petit.- VoyaifC cii Suisse et cn llalie, fait at 
serve.— Annual Registers, 1800—1802. 


net. — Memoirs for a 
areiiffo, on Is Cam- 
ec rarm^e de Ke^ 
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PART IV. 

FROM THE TREATY OF AMIENS, IN 1802, TO THE DEATH OF 
ALEXANDER, THE RUSSIAN EMPEROR, IN 1825. 


LETTER 1. 


SktUhofthe Polities of Europe^from the general paeifieaiion in 1802, to the 
renewal hostilities between England and France^ in June 1803. — Napo^ 
leon created consul for ten gears — afterwards for life. — Expedition to St. 
Domingo — Its total failure. — Reflections on this event. — Renewal of war. 

The war which had now so long raged between France and the nations of 
Europe, had unfortunately terminated in an enormous aggrandizement of 
the former, sufficient to render her an object of alarm and dread to her neigh- 
bours ; nevertheless, the continental states, harassed and impoverished Iw a 
long and disastrous contest, eagerly grasped at the blessings of peace. The 
measures of the first consul, however, were not much calculated to authorize 
a hope of its long continuance. For, scarcely had tho preliminaries been 
signed, when he procured the office of president of the Italian republic to 
be vested in his own hands, and a new constitution was formed, which con- 
ferred upon him the whole executive and nearly the whole legislative autho- 
rity, though the independence of that republic was one of the stipulations of 
the treaty of Lunevill^ He had subverted the independence of Switzerland, 
and annexed the Pays de Vaud to the dominions of France ; and earlv in 
February, 1802, he sent general Thureau into the adjacent state of the Valais, 
who suppressed aU the constilTated autfiorities, and possessed himself of the 
public treasury and the archives of government. A communication of the 
most menacing nature was at the same time sent from the firat consul to the 
canton of Berne, and all Switzerland be^n to apprehend eitiier her speedy 
.reduction by force of arms, or the imposition of a constitution which would 
eventually degrade her into a province of France. 

Daring the interval from the battle of Marengo to the gener^ pacification. 
Buonaparte was principally occupied in settlii^ the people, in diminishing 
the number of the discontented, and in restoring to tne state the displaced 
faotioas^ He was very complaisant to the parties who renounced their syi^ 
tem^ very prodigal of his favours to the leaders who renounced their 
parties. Numbers of the proscribed were recalled, and the war of La Vendee 
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waa fiiiaUy terminal^. Som of the Cliouana^ however, who had taken re- 
fuge in England, and who d^paired of ever being able to resume their sta- 
tion and property, while he, in whom was obviously concentrated the nowers 
of the revolution, survived, projected his assassination. A party of these 
wretdied beings having landed on the coast of France, made ^eir way pri- 
vately to Paris; but llndiM it impossible to obtain access to the first consul 
they devised a scheme whudi waa truly horrible ! The original design of the 
conspirators, seems to have been to poniard him when he visited the opera • 
but this being discovered by one of the number, a new project of greater in- 
genuity and deeper ^ntrivance was formed. This was the construction of 
what has been denominated the ittfernai machine, consisting of a barrel filled 
with gunpowder, into which was inserted a match, so as to cause an explo- 
sion at the appointed moment. This machine was placed in a cart, and drawn 
into the street called the Rue Nicaise. On the evening of the 24th of De- 
cember, a celebrated piece vfos to hp performed at the opera, at which it was 
expected that Napoleon would be present. You shall have the account of 
this singular affair in his own words, as furnished by Mr. Barry O'Meara in 
his ** Voice from St. Helena." 


''It was about Christmas time, and great festivities were going on. 1 had 
" been spreatly occupied with business all the day, and in the evening found 
" myseu sleepy ana tired. Josephine came down some time after, and in- 
" sisted that I should go to the tneatre. I ^t up much against my inclina- 
" tion, and went in my carriage accompanied by Lannes and Bessieres I 
" was so drowsy that 1 fell asleep in the coach. 1 was asleep when the ex- 
" plosion took place, and 1 recollect, when 1 awoke, experiencing a sensation 
" as if the vehicle had been raised up, and was passing through a great body 
" of water. The contriver of this plot was a man of the name of St. Regent 
" Imolan, a religiouM man, who has since gone to America and turned priest, 
" and some others. They procured a cart and a barrel, resembling those 
" with which water is supplied through the streets of Paris, with this excep- 
" tion, that the barrel was placed crossways. This was filled with gunpow- 
der, and placed nearly in the turning of the street through which 1 was to 
" pass. That which saved me was, my wife's cxirriage being the same in 
" appearance as my own, and there being a guard of fifteen men to each. 
" Imolan did not know which of the carriages I was in, nor was he certain 
" that 1 should be in either of them. In oraer to ascertain this he stepped 


^ forward to look into the carriage, and assure himself of my presence. ^ One 
^ of my sruards. a irreat tall stroug fellow, impatient and angry at seeing a 


man stopping up the way and starmg mto toe carnage, roae up ana gave 
^ him a ItUx. with nis great boot, which knocked him down. Before he could 
^ get up, the carriage had passed a little on. Imolan, probably thrown into 
^ confusion by his fall and by his intentions, not perceiving that the car- 
^ riage had passed, ran to the cart, and exploded his machine between the 
^ two carriages. It killed the horse of one of my guards, and wounded the 
^ rider, knocked down several houses, and killed and wounded about fjjty 
' or fifty gaping people (badauds ) who were gazing to see me pi^ The 
^ police ejected together all the fragments of the cart and the m^hine, and 
' invited all the workmen in Paris to come and look at them. The 
' were reo<wnized by several : one s^d, I m^e this, another that, and alJ 
' agreed that they had sold them to two men who were lifi* lif^lons, but 
^ nothing more could be ascertained. Shortly* ^ter, the hac^ey oo^hmen 
■ and others of that description, gave a ^eat dinner in the Champs Blys^s 
to Gasar, my coachman, thinking that he had saved my l^e by his m 
; acUvityat tie moment of the exploMoi^whx^ ^t » 


^ the man who attempted to blow the first consul up tte rtherday. Jn 
'such a rtnet. in suet a house, (naming them) 1 a^nSS' 

‘like a water iart, coming out of a passam, 

' es I had n^erJ^n one there beforVT observed the man and the horse. 
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* and a'bould know them again.’ The minister of the police was accordingly 
sent for ; the man was interrogated^ and brought them to tlie house wl^ch 
** he had mentioned, where they found the measure witli which the conn)i« 
'' rators had put the powder into the barrel, with some of the powder still 
" adhering to it. The master of the house, on being questioned, said, that 
" there had been people there for some time, whom he took to be smug- 
'' glers ; that on the day in question they had gone out with the cart, which 
'' he supposed to contain n loading of smuggled goods. He added that they 
'' were Ho# Britons, and that one of them had the appearance of being master 
" over the other two. Having now obtained a description of their persons, 
every search was made for them, and St. Regent and Carbon were taken, 
'' tried, and executed.*’ 

It was more especially after the ^ace of Amiens that Buonaparte laid the 
foundation of his future power, in the memoirs published under his own 
name, he tells us that '' the ideas of Nape^eon wtre fixed, but to realize them 
" he reouired the assistance of time, and of events. The organization of the 
consulate was perfectly consistent with these ; it produced unity, and this 
was a first step. This step gained, Napoleon was entirely inmfferent to 
'' the forms and denominations of the different constituted bodies. He was 
'' a stranger to the revolution — his wisdom was to march on his way, without 
“ deviating front a fixed point, the polar star by which Napoleon was taking 
hu direction, in order to conduct the revolution to the harbour where he 
" wished it to repo8o.*’(l) At the commencement of 1809 he was advancing 
simultaneously three grand projects, all of which tended to the same object. 
The first of these was the re-establishment of the Catholic religion in France. 
The national convention, which had abolished public worship, had subse* 
quently restored it ; but France still remained in a state of schism from the 
communion of the Romish church. The first consul, seeing the necessity of 
a national religion, now wished to constitute the clergy, which had as yet 
on^ a religious existence ; ho therefore applied himself to the reformation 
and re-establishment of the church, and a plan for that purpose was concerted 
with the pope. On the 6th of April 1809, Buonaparte, no longer dreading 
opposition, submitted the concordat for the acceptance of the assemblies, 
which^ he bad thus prepared for obedience, and it was adopted by a very great 
majority. The observance of the sabbath and of the four grand festivals was 
restored, and from this moment the government ceased to follow the decen- 
nary system. This was the first abandonment of the republican calendar. 
The object of the first consul in this was to attach to himself the clergy of 
France, the office most disposed for passive obedience, and thus to balance 
the clergy ag^nst the royalist opposition, and the pope against the interests 
of the CMialition. The princip.*!! articles of the concordat were the re-esta- 
hlishment of the free exercise of the Roman-catholic religion in France — a 
new division of the dioceses by the pope, in concert with the French govern- 
ment-— the first consul to nominate the archbishopricks, and bishopricks of the 
new division ; and the prelates, previous to an entrance on their functions, 
to take an^ oath of fidelity to the h rench republic — the bishops to appoint the 
cur^s, subject, however, to the confirmation of the government — the pope in 
no manner to disturb the possessors of alienated ecideBiastical effects — catho- 
lics permitted to make endowments of churches. Articles were at the same 
time drawn up for the regulation of thb Protestant worship in France. Such 
is an outline of this curious document, the concordat, which was inaugurated 
with great pomp, in the church of Notre-Dame. The senate, the legis- 
lative body, the tribune, the principal functionaries, assi-itcd at this new 
oeronony. Napoleon proceeded there in the carriages of the ancient court. 
With all the circumstances of etiouette pertaining to the ancient monarchy ; 
oisewrg^s of artilleiw announced this return or privilege and this essay of 
royalty. A pontifical mass was celebrated by the cardinal legate, Caprara, 
who, in a complimentary address to the first consul, was pleased to say that 

p • Hiitory of France, uiidei Nnpoleoii. written at St. Helena, tom* i. 
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tbe same hand which gained battles^ and which sign^ peace with all nn^ 

^ tionB> restores splendour to the temples of the true God^ re-edifies his 
«^dtars^ and re-establishes his worship/’ A proclamation was addressed 
to the people coudied in language to which they had lately been strangers. 
^It was to the sovereign pontiff^ the^ were now told^ ** that reason, and the 
eiCBinple of ages, taught them to recur, for the purpose of reconciling their 
** animosities, and producing union in their sentiments. The head of the 
** church had weighed, in his wisdom, and in the interests of the church, the 
propositionB wluch the interest of the state had dictated !'* In the evening 
tfam^as an illumination and concert in the garden of the Tuileries. The 
military presented themselves very reluctantly at the ceremony of the inau^ 
mirationf and somewhat haughtily manifested their disapurobation. On the 
return to the p^ce, Napoleon enauired of general Delmas, bow he liked 
the ceremony f It was a beautiful piece of devotion," replied Delmas : 
there was nothing missing l|Ut the million of men who have lost their lives 
in order to destroy that which yoJare restoring.” Tims, to the civil and 
military honours of the fortunate adventurer, was now added that of being 

a champion of the Christian church. 

The wncordat being signed and ratified, it was next presented to the le- 
gislative assembly, and Portalis, who acted as minister for ecclesiastical 
affairs, delivered a speech adapted to the occasion. In this politico- religious 
harangue, he took an extensive review of the state of the republic m refe- 
rence to religion for some time prior to the new establishment. He insisted 
on the necereity of morals to the welfare of a nation, and thence deduced the 
nrODriety of national instruction. He demonstrated, that it was the intwest 
of the government to protect religious institutions, arguing that he conceived 
an estAlishment to be the beat means of preventing superstition and fana- 
ticism, and absolutely necessary to the civilisation of the humM race. He 
shewed that the Christian religion had prefaced a 
the manners of Europe ; and that if the manner s compass had 
world, Christianity had civilized it. In regard to the re-estabU^ment of 
theCathoUc worship in preference to anv other, 

more prudent to estabUsh a reli^on which was sanctioned by time and the 
resne^ of the people than to adopt any other or to invent a new i^stem. 
W^tnihl OTJ^dL was ratified by^ the legislature and formaUy 
it WM r^iveTwith univeiwil acclioation. The churches were c^owd^ and 
the rertwation of the ceremoniee^med to 

the prinaples of religion. But the diock whi^ the hierur Jiy re^eo, 

was'i.rod^otive of Sect, that were of'rel^^ous™ 

Franw had assumed the power of o/™- 

at their pleasure. They fiad formerly ^clared “iSS. 

pular crSulity, and they now ordered it to be f ^**1^^* 

condusion was, that they regarded it merely m ^ ^ ^imate 

sute policy ; and that th/ people were.uthori^ fo™ tte^^e^^ 

of itsimpdrtance. Such a politi^rebgious d^a, carrieu on, nau 

an evident tenden^ to render of the concordat. 

On the 15th of May, 180 S,a month after the ratifi»tmn« Me^^^^ 

Buonaparte caused to be presented a law rdaui^ **Thia leeion was to bf com* 
honour; a permanent military ordw in ^^ddcally, having 

posed of flfteen cohorts of digratanes wastheduefof the 

his ^tocraficai intentions. Berlier, a spirit of the republic, 

his disapprobation of an institution so cjmttary ^ v A^f,, vnn" reioined 


rejoined 
were 
toat we 


VoL. 
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delude mankind. I diould not any thin to a tribune : but in a council of 
sages and statesmen we ought to say every thing. 1 do not belieye that 
the French people love lib^y and equality. The French are not changed 
'' by ten years of revolution — they have only one sentiment^ namely^ Aonoiir. 
^ We must therefore nourish this sen^ment ; we must create distinctions. 

Do you see how th^eople prostrate themselves before the ribbons and 
'' stars of foreigners ? They have been surprised by these baublee— nor do 
'' they fail to wear them. We have destroyed every thing ; we must now 
'' rebuild. We have a government — nor are we destitute of authorities ; 
'' but the rest of tiie nation — what is it ? Grains of sand. We have in the 
midst of us andent privileges^ organized from principles and interests. 1 
can enumerate our enemies ; but^ for ourselves^ we are scattered without 
'' system^ without union^ without contact. So long as I live, 1 can answer 
for the welfare of the republic ; but we must provide for the future. Do 
** you think that the republic is finally settle^ ? If so, you will find your- 
selves greatly mistaken. We can do it ; but we must tnrow upon the soil 
** of France some masses of granite.** In these declarations Nai^eon an- 
nounced a new system of government, very opposite to that which the leaders 
in the revolution had proposed to establi^, and which the new state of so- 
ci«^ demanded. 

The French government was now making rapid advances towards a con- 
firmed despotism in the person of the first consul. Buonaparte had com- 
menced a career of greatness, which, to one of his ambitious mind, would 
not admit of a pause. He now wished to consolidate his power by the esta- 
blishment of privilege, and to strengthen privilege by the permanency of his 
power. On the proposition of Chabot, the tribunate declared its wish that 
there should be conferred on general Buonaparte a brilliant pledge of the 
national gratitude ;** and on the 6th of May, an organic senatus-consultum 
nominated Buonaparte, consul for ten years f But this extension of the con- 
sulate was not enough for Napoleon ; and two months afterwards, on the Snd 
of August, 1802, the senate, on the decision of the tribunate and the legis- 
lative body, sanctioned indeed by the assent of the pecmle which was ascer- 
tained by the public registers, decreed — first, that the French people nomi- 
nate, and the senate prodaim Napoleon first consul for life — secondly, that 
a statue of peace, holding in one l^nd the laurel of victory, and in the other 
the decree of the senate, &all attest to posterity the gratitude of the nation — 
and thirdly, that tiie senate shall convey to the first consul, the expression 
of the confidence, the affection, and the admiration of the French people. 
Thus before the close of the year 1802, eve^ thing was in the hands of the 
consul for life, with the privilege of appointing a successoi^he had a class 
devoted to him in the clergy— a milita^ order in the legion of honour — n 
body of administrators in the council ox state — a machine for decrees in the 
legislative assembly — and a manufactory of constitutions in the senate. 

During the maritime war with England, the navy of France was almost 
entirely ruined. Three hundred and forty, vessels had been taken or de- 
stroyed, and almost all her colonies had fallen into the hands of the English. 
That of St. Domingo, the most important of them all, having shaken off the 
yoke of their white masters, had continued the American revolution, which 
commencing with the colonies of England, was to terminate by those of Spain, 
and render the new world independent of the old. At this epoch, the blacks 
of St. Domingo wished to maintain, with respect to the mother-country, 
their freedom, which they had conquered from the colonists, and had de- 
fended against the English. They had at their head the famous Touissaint 
Lf*Ouverture» This man was bom in idavery, near Cape Francis ; but ex- 
hibiting earl3r indications of a strong mid compr^ensfve mind, and always 
conducting himself with propriety, he was not treated with the rigour to 
which slaves are usually subj^ed, and he was even highly favoured bp his 
master. When, at the breaking out of the French revSiution, the national 
assembly decreed in 1789, that ''all men are born and continue free and 
" equal as to their rights," these rash politidans little dreamed that they 
were promulgating a principle which was destined, not only to convulse £u- 
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rope^ but to subvert all the prejudices that Europeans entertaiaed ooncem- 
ing the Africans^ whom they hitherto regarded as a race linking man with 
the brute creation : — they little thought that the barbarous excesses^ the 
unrestrained ferocity of the most civilized of nations^ were to become directly 
instrumental, in raising the most lowly savages upon the face of the globe, 
to the dignity of social bein« ; and that the same principles which led to 
the execution of a Christian king upon an i^piominious scaffold, were actually 
preparing to invest a negro with a sceptre, in one of the fairest islands of the 
western world negro, be it remembered, who, with his tribe, had often 
been whipped to the course of daily labour, and condemned to crawl like a 
reptile upon the earth ! yet such was literally the fact. The circumstances 
connected with the history of St. Domingo, from the period of its first re- 
volt in 1791 down to the present period, are pregnant with lessons of the 
soundest philosophy — and they are all of them so interesting and instructive, 
that you cannot but be gratified ^y a sketch of them in this place ; but to 
take up the subject in order, we must go back a little. 

While the most violent measures were adopted in France to overthrow 


the established order of things, the planters of St. Domingo did not look on in 
silence ; and the national assembly, in requiring a more equal representation 
of the people, tacitly acknowledged that the colonists ought to have a voice 
in the legislature, before the observance of its decrees could be enforced. 
The colonists themselves perceiving this, determined to seize the advantages 
which it offered. They elected deputies, formed their colonial assemblies, 
and proceeded to establish a new constitution for the internal government of 
the island. This constitution, when published, sufficiently shewed tlmt no- 
thing short of their independence of the mother-country was the object at 
whidi they aimed ; and the declaration of the rights of man, they interpreted 
as tacitly recommending the emancipation of the slaves. It is needless to 
detail the commotions which now commenced in the island — ^the opposition 
of the royalists and revolutionists to each others plans, — the violent measures 
pursued by each party, — and the disgraceful transactions which followed. It 
may suffice to observe, that they created the greatest ferment throughout 
the colony, in which all classes, the slaves not excepted, largely partook. 

A society had been formed in France, almost from the commencement of 
the revolution, under the title of amis des noirs ^the negroes’ friend) im- 
posed chiefly of those who afterwards took a leading part in the French r^ 
volution, among the members of which were general La Fayette, the able 
Gregoire, &c. &c. and the people of colour who were at that time resident 
at Paris. Their professed object was to effect the emracipation of the 
slaves, avowing that these unfortunate beings possessed a right to liberty as 
indisputable as their own : but whatever was their real design the meawres 
they had recourse unto for its accomplishment were, in many instances, botli 
injudicious and violent. They contended for immediate emancip^ion, lor- 
getting in the heat of their zeal, the unfit state of the negroes at this period 
to value and improve the advanta^ of freedom. They 
in the manner in which they causS their dewm m favour of 
be communicated to them. Inflammatory addresses respectmg 3 '® 

were dispersed among them ; and various other >^““8 were 
to stimulate them to rise in their own defence. One 

society was to recommend a mulatto of St. vie\f^of 

at that time residing at Paris, to return ^ .*^® ^ttoes 

making preparations for carrying their purp^ into ®?®^’ . . 

now began to urge their claims, and demanded an ^ j 

benefit and pri^Ueges of their white brethren. . ‘^® 

colonial assembly, Siring it would be dangerous, in \^® PJ^f 

own affairs, to a^de to this demand, ?“deav®ured to evade ^ by^gromi^^ 

of future benefits and privileges. Such was ^^® arrived at St^Do- 

to the planters, and the coloured population, ^^®P. affect their speedy 

mingor On learning from him that ste^^ 

emancipation, the negroes were very naturaUy inauceu 
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in their own behalf^ to esoape from the yoke under which they groaned, and 
to assert their right to liberty and independence. 

Perceiving, however, that notwithstanding the decrees of the national as- 
sembly, and ^e promises of the colonists, their privileges were still withheld, 
the mulattoes determined at length tor secure them by force of arms ; the 
negroes also, having formed their plans, lost no time in csommencing opera- 
tions ; and both parties united in attacking their common oppressors, and in 
asserting and maintaining their common rights. Accommodation soon became 
impossible. The French would offer no terms, nor comply with the most 
just demands. The negroes had risen, bent on obtaining their freedom, and 
the mulattoes on securing their privile^ges ; these were crimes, in the esti- 
mation of the colonists, never to be forgiven. Slavery or destruction was the 
demand of the planters; liberty or death the determination of the insurgents. 
The disregard of the former to all their claims ; the repeated refusal to nant 
them redress ; with the violence of the measure? pursued in order to siuidue 
them, served only to render them more formidable and desperate. Animated 
by tlieir numbers, and growing inci'easingly fierce by their ravages, the flame 
presently broke forth in all its fury. Then it was that St. Domingo became 
the scene of the most dreadful ravages, and of massacres as horrible as the 
world ever witnessed. 

While these commotions were at their height, the English then at war 
with France, invaded St. Domingo. The French had now two enemies to 
oppose — ^the regular and well-disciplined troops of the British navv, and the 
revolted negroes. After several iiieflieccual attempts to withstand tne former, 
the French commissioners, to whom the government of the island had been 
entrusted, issued a proclamation of freedom, with a view to secure the assist- 
ance of all the population against the British. The experiment succeeded ; 
the negroes instantly joined the French forces, and united with them in en- 
deavouring to expd what they considered to be a common enemy. The 
struggle was long and doubtful ; it gave a fair opportunity to the negroes of 
ascertaining their strength, and called into exercise the distinguished talents 
of Touissaint L'Oiiverture, of Christophe, and others whose skill and bravery 
were abundantly evinced, and contributed essentially to preserve that valu- 
able colony from passing into the hands of the Engbsh. From the first ar- 
rival of the latter, to the time of their quitting the island, the relative state 
of the colony, with regard to both the French and the negroes, had under- 
gone an important change. It remained in possession of France ; but the 
manner in which it was to be governed, existing circumstances rendered 
totally diflerent from any thing hitherto pursued. The civil and military 
chief was no longer chosen from among the natives of Europe, but selected 
from among the negroes ; and Touissaint L'Ouverture, on account of his 
distinguished talents and integrity, was raised to the most important and 
dignified stRtion in the colony. Slavery being aboUshed, the blacks were 
placed on an equality with the whites ; many of the plantations remained in 
the hands of the original proprietors, and were to be cultivated in future, by 
the labours, not of slaves, but of free men. In this state matters remained 
from the year 1791 to the end of the century. 

During the short interval of peace between England and France in 1809, 
an expedition was fitted out by the government of the latter country and 
sent to St. Domingo, for the «avowed ^purpose of bringing the island once 
more under the dominion of the mother-country, and of again reducing the 
negroes to slavery ; an absurd and iniquitous measure which the rulers of 
France lived to lament. France ought to have consented to the revolution 
which had taken place in St. Domingo, and which had already cost humanity 
enough. Napoleon, while a prisoner at St. Helena, frankly acknowledged 
his error, he might have said his crime, in sending out an expedition. He 
admitted that he ought to have guaranteed the new order of things which 
had taken place in the colony, and by drawing closer the commercial ties 
between it and the mother-country, he might have availed himself of all tlie 

vantages which Europe can draw from America. Instead of this prudent 
line of policy, he suffered himself to be persuaded by the merchants of France 
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and all those who were interested in the re-establishment of slavery^ to trv 
an expedition having for its ultimate object to reduce the island to submii- 
sion. Forty thousand men were embarked for this disastrous enterprise 
and transported across the Atlantic, under the command of general Le Clerc^ 
brother-in-law of the first consul. Nothing conld be more glaringly unjust 
than this attempt : for, independent of the natural right of the negroes to 
liberty, their freedom had been declared by the French commissioners and 
recognized and confirmed by the French government — yet that government 
now attempted to enslave them once more. But the negroes had now tasted 
the sweets of liberty, wd it was not to be expected that they should allow 
themselves to bo deprived of it without making an effort in its defence. 
Happily for the cause of liberty, before the French could make the necessary 
arrangements, the negro leaders, who from the first suspected their designs, 
discovered the real object of the expedition. Enraged at the injustice of 
those in whose honour they Imd pli^d the utmost confidence, they instantly 
flew to arms ; and the negro soldiers with the planters, were once more com- 
pelled to unite in defending their rights, against the designs of men who had 
acknowledged their freedom and solemnly sworn to be its guardians. Find- 
ing that nothing could be effected by stratagem, and that the plans on which 
they had confidently relied for success were defeated, the French now de- 
termined to subdue and enslave the objects of their oppression by force of 
arms ; assuring themselves confidently that the negroes, though superior to 
them in numerical force, could not long withstand the skill and bravery of 
their own troops. 

Disappointed in this expectation also, and regarding the blacks as a species 
of brutes, they had immediate recourse to such methods of cruelty and death 
as would be sheeted only for the purpose of exterminating a dangerous and 
destructive race of animals ; — to Daroarities worse than ever before stained 
the annals of any people pretending to the character of civUisatiun. All the 
male negroes and mulattoes, upon whom they could lay their hands, were 
murdered in the most shocking manner. Five hundred of these unfortunate 
beings were shot at one time near Cape Francois ; and an equal number 
were, on another occasion, coolly massacred in view of the negro army. 
Thousands were carried on board the vessels in tho harbour* and either suf- 


focated in the holds, or thrown overboard in chains and drowned. Even these 
methods failed to accomplish the horrid purposes of these blood-thirsty ty- 
rants, and they had recourse ultimately to the dreadful expedient of hunting 
and destroying the unhappy victims or their rage by means of blood-hounds. 
These animals, pursuing we negroes to the parts or the mountains inacces- 
sible to their no less sanguinary employers, easily gained their retreats, and 
devoured all who were so unfortunate as to be discovered. Such of the black 
prisoners as bad evinced the greatest zeal and activity in the cause of liberty, 
were selected from the rest, and, on Sundays, dragged to a spot chosen for 
the purpose, and in sight of thousands of spectators, were thrown to these 
terrible animals and torn to jiieces. 

After a doubtful and desperate struggle, however, success crown^ , .® 
exertions of the black population. They expelled their foes, securra their 
rights, and Trained possession of the island which their toils and sufferings 
had piirchas^ Scarcity of provisions, incessant and laborious duty, con- 
tinual exposure to nightly dews, with \>ther concurring causes,— all co-ope- 
rating with the baneful effects of a tropical dipiate, produced a contagious 
fever which swept off thousands of the army, as with the besom of destrui^ 
tion. In the course of the conflict, Le Glerc feU a victim to the disease, ^d 
his troops were at a loss for a successor. In the mean time, the negfroes e- 
Bcending by night from the mountains, continually harrassed the troops ana 
freauenlly Vl^e them from their post. Emboldened by these 
well as by the losses whidi the French sustained in consequence of the 
case which raged among their troops, they resolved upon commencing m at 
tack, in whiS they wwe successful, and became ultimately 
held. In this manner, tho expedition, on which so much confidence had 
been placed, terminated, as it deserved, in defeat and disgrace. 
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While this sanguinary contest was in progress^ Toulssaint^ in an evil hour, 
suffered himself to be decoyed by the spraous professions of general Le 
Clerc, and incautiously threw himself into his power on receiving a promise of 
pardon. This promise was scandalously violated under the pretext that he 
had been detected in a conspiracy, and4ie was sent to France, where he was 
committed to prison, and being never more heard of, an opinion generally pre- 
vailed that he was privately put to death by order of the first consul. It is but 
justice, however, to the memory of the latter to add, that when this report 
was mentioned to him at St. Helena, he indignantly rejected it, declaring 
that it did not deserve an answer. W’hat possible interest could 1 have,” 
said he, ‘‘ in putting a negro to death, after he -arrived in France ? Had he 
** died in St. Domingo, then indeed something might have been suspected ; 
but idter he had arrived safely in France, what object could have been in 
view ?*' It is not indeed necessary to press home this atrocious charge on 
Buonaparte ; for leavi^ the circumstance of hrs death out of the question, 
there remains enough in the general complexion of the expedition to fix the 
attention and manifrat the justice of providence in inflicting upon the French 
ruler a punishment, in many points resembling that to which by his orders 
the amiable, the enlightened, and the unfort unate Touissaint L'Ouverture was 
condemned. The s^le chieftain, after being deprived of his authority, was 
removed in a ship of war from his native island to France ; where he was 
confined in the damp and gloomy dungeons of Besan 9 on, separated from the 
wife and the children whom he loved with the truest and tenderest feelings ; 
and there he expired wasted away by the miseries to which he was subjected. 
Could Napoleon have foreseen, upon Touissaint's death, that he himself was 
destined to be transported as a prisoner from the shores of France to a re« 
mote island, torn from the consort and the child of his affections, whom he 
was never more to see, and to languish In a prison which was a p^ace com- 
pared to the dungeons of Besan^on, how he would have turned pale at his 
own despotism, and shrunk from the sword of justice, then suspended by a 
hair over his devoted head ! We shudder at the recital of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the French armies in St. Domingo ; but here again we trace the 
hand of a superior being, tracking the steps of these monsters of cruelty. 
Most of them, with the general at their head., were carried off on the very stage 
of their inhuman deeds, W a contanous disease, and the expedition termi- 
nated in the disgr^ of France ana the triumph of the oppressed Haytians. 
But we must not indulge in reflections on so fruitful a theme ; and therefore 
let us resume the thread of history. During the summer of the year 1809, and 
throughout the greater part of the following year, peace sat like down upon 
the thistle's top.** The rulers of France and England scowled at each other's 
conduct, and assimied a menacing aspect, which at length broke out into open 
hostilities. It will be proper, theremre, in this place, to develope the causes 
which produced a renewal of the war, and to relate the negotiations which 
for many months were employed to prevent it. 

The universal joy which the return of peace had diffused over Europe, 
seemed to be a favourable omen of its permanency. The cessation of car- 
nage and rapine, and the restoration of tranquillity, after fifteen years of 
such violent agitations, induced multitudes to imanne that the golden age 
was about to revisit the earth, and that the period was arrived when men 
should beat their swords into plouglfchares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks ; when the rulers of j^he nations, laying aside their mad schemes of 
ambition and oon<|ueBt, should sedulously cultivate the arts of peace. But the 
presaM was fallacious, and the expectation illusory. The measures of the 
French government but too plainly indicated that the mlden a^e of Saturn 
was not yet to return, and that np new race of men, of more limited ambi- 
tion, or of more pacific inclinations, had succeeded the first revolutionists. 
F'rom the moment of the conclusion of the treaty of Amiens, the politics of 
the cabinet of St. Cloud appeared suspicious. The restrictions imposed on 
British commerce, the encroachments of F'rance on the continent, and, in 
short, the whole conduct of the first consul, plainly shewed that peace could 
not be of long continuance. 
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These hostile intimations^ which could not well be mistaken, impressed 
upon Great Britain the necessity of looking well to her own safety. The 
British government had been sincere^ desirous of terminating the war, and 
strenuous in its efforts to restore to the county the blessings of peace. In 
strict conformity to the treaty of Anuens, the British conquests had been re- 
stored, with the single excej^tion of Malta. But during the short interval of 
peace, circumstances had arisen which had not only retarded the restoration 
of that island to the knights of St. John, but had deeply impressed on the mind 
of the British cabinet the propriety of retaining possession of it, as a measure 
of security to her Indian oominions, unless some previous explanations and 
' »lace. 


"The emperor of Russia had declined his guarantee, except on the condition 
that the Maltese langue, or influence which the people of Malta were to have 
in the government, £ould be abolished. The court of Berlin appeared quite 
indiffe^nt about the mattej:. The Spanish priories, apparently through 
French influence, were abolished, ih contravention to that treaty ; and the 
Portuguese government had issued a declaration of its intention to i^ue^ 
trate the property of the Portuguese priory, unless that of the Spanish pri- 
ories shoiJd be restored. These circumstances, in which Great Britain had 
no part, and which had not been under her control, had rendered the re- 
storation of Midta, according to the spirit and meaning of the tenth article 
of the treaty of Amiens, impracticable. The greater part of the funds as- 
signed for the support of the order, and indispensably necessary for its inde- 
pendence and the defence of the island, had been sequestered sinc^ the con- 
clusion of the treaty, and in direct repugnance to its letter and spirit. Two 
of the principal powers who had been invited to guarantee the arrwgement, 
had refused their concurrence, except on condition that the stipulations 
which bad been deemed so material to the Maltese, should be entirely can- 
celled. In these circumstances, the restoration of Malta to the kmghts, or 
to any other power not capable of defending the island, was considered by 
the British government as in effect to throw it into the hands of the chief 
consul of France, who might seize upon it at his pleasure. 4. r n 4 .^ 

There were also various other concurring causes, which could not 
operate in the way of excitii^ suspicions that the French gc^emment h^ 
not laid aside its designs on Eb'Pt- The of general Seb“t^ into 

that country, altho^ it was sud to be whoUy of a commermal nature, ^d- 
ed to con^ that opinion. The delay of the English »“ 
andria. though owing to accidental causes, gave great umbrage to the 

guaranteed to the order, and placed in a state of f 

Suidi was the slate of matters in reference to MJte, when ^^^n 
gan to insist peremptorily on the immediate evacuation 
BritS. SrSSir Tfie deiLnd was ijshe^ in by, a W 

against the permission granted to the French pnncOT, lan^ 

<m>nnd of comnlaint was the scumlous Jan- 



quest, or rather a demand, that the French must necessarily ol^ 

and other emigrants of note, whose political P"“®^P 1 ^ obliged to quit 

casion great^Sousy to the French government, j^hoidd be 

the British ^minions, and that a ^p contained in the 

issuing from the English press, but especiaUy to tnose comamet* 

PijB^publicatioM print^ in London. ^ irovemment answered in a 

To these conmlaints, and demands, the Bntisii to , French 

calm and dignifi^ manner, — That, m ^jnmit so flagrant a 

Princes, tt^'biBhopsand others, who not 

brea^of hospit^y, as to banish from his dommions persons wn 
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convicted of anv misconduct ; that in regard to the ci-dovant bishops of Ar- 
ras, St. Pol, ana others involved in the charges preferred against them by M. 
Otto, if the facts alleged n^nst them could be substantiated — if it could be 
proved that they had distributed papers on the coast of France with the view 
of disturbing the government of that country, his majesty should think him- 
self justified in compelling them to leave his dominions ; but that some proof 
of the fact must be adduced, and that this pn>of must not be solely that of 
their having published a justification of their own conduct, in refusing to con- 
form to the new order of things as it respected the church establishment, a 
proceeding in which they were justifiable on every principle of toleration and 
equity ; but it must be ^ewn, that they had availed themselves of their re- 
sidence in England to excite the people of France against the authority ot 
that government, whether civil or ecclesiastical. 

To the complaints of the first consul against the scurrilities contained ji. 
the newspapers, lord Hawkesbury replied, — impossible to read 
the number of Peltier’s Ambigu, to which^M. Otto had alluded, without feel- 
ing indignant, and anxiously wishing that the offender should be made 
amenable to the tribunal of justice ; and that he had thought it his duty to 
refer the matter in question to his majesty's attorney-general. It was ac- 
knowledged that very improper paragraphs had appeared in some of the Eng- 
lish newspapers against the government of France ; and that publications of 
a still more improper and indecent nature had made their appearance in Eng 
land, with the names of foreigners aflixed to them. Under these circum- 
stances, the French government would have been warranted in expecting 
every recess which the laws of this country could afford ; but as, instead of 
seeking it in the ordinary course, they had thought fit to resort to recrimi- 
nation, or, at le^t, to authorize it in others, they could have no right to 
complain, if their subsequent appeal to his majesty had failed to produce the 
effect that would otherwise have attended it. 

Before we proceed with the narrative, it may be proper to explain, that 
the recrimination alluded to, in the former paragraph, relates to certain para- 
graphs in the Moniteur,^ a paper avowedly official, of which the Britisn go- 
vernment had greater right to complain, than that of France could have of 
such as were inserted in the unauthorized English newspapers, and other 
publications to which M. Otto's note had a reference. But the British 
government considered it beneath its dignity to make any formal complaint 
on such a subject. The final answer to the com]>iaintB of the first consul 
against the English publications was, that his majesty would never, in con- 
sequence of any representation or menace from a foreign power, make any 
concession, which could in the smallest degree, be dangerous to the liberty 
of the press, as ^ured by the constitution of this country. 

At tfae^ same time that this spirited reply was made to Napoleon's demand 
for restricting the liberty of the press in England, lord Hawkesbury inti- 
mated, that althoi^h the British constitution admits of no previous restraints 
on publications of any description, yet there are courts of judicature that 
may take cognizance, not only of libels against the government and magis- 
tracy of the country, but also of publications defamatory of those in whose 
hands the administration of foreign governments is placed. His lordship 
added, that the British government neither has, nor wants any other protec- 
tion, than that which the laws^f the CQuntry afford ; and that, although it is 
rea<^ to give to every foreign government all the protection against offences 
of this nature which the laws'and constitution will admit, it never can con- 
sent to new-model the laws, or to change the constitution, to gratify the 
widies of any foreign power. The British secretary of state then proceeded 
to remind the first consul, that if the French government were dissatisfied 
wi^^ the laws of England on the subject of libels, or if they entertained an 
opinion that the administration of justice in the Ei^lish courts was too tardy 
and lenient, they had in their own power the means of redress, by ponishiBg 
the venders and distributors of such publications within their own territo- 
riM, and by that means prevent their circulation ; or, if they pleased, they 
might exercise the right which they possessed, of prohibiting the importatioa 
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of any foreign newspapers, or periodic^ publications, into the dominions of 
the repubKc- His majes^ would not comply of such a measure, as it was 
not his intention to interfere in the manner in which France should be go- 
verned ; but he also expected, that the French fl^vemment would not inter- 
fere in the manner in which tlie^ government of his dominions was to be con- 
ducted, or to call for a change in the laws with which his people were oer- 
fectly satisfied. 

With respect to the distinction which M. Otto had drawn between the 

f ublications of British subjects and those of foreu^ers, and the power which 
is majesty was supposed to have, by virtue of the alien act, of sending the 
latter out of his dominions, it was remarked, that this act was intended fur 
tne preservation of the internal peace and security of the kin^om ; and that 
its "*^^lication to the case of those individuals of whom the Frencdi govern- 
ment complained was unnecessary, as they were, equally with the British 
jobjects in similar cases, anHenablesto the law of the land, at the instance and 
nn the complaint of foreign governments. 

This firri but moderate answer to the complaints of the French govern- 
ment against the English press, was far from being satisfactory to the first 
consul ; and though the discussions which subsequently arose related for the 
'*«()cst part to points of a very different nature, this was never wholly for- 
gotten. l.ord Hawkesbury's communication to Mr. Merry, relative to the 
pne of conduct which his majesty was determined to pursue, was dated the 
i8th of August 1802; but the same complaints were renewed by M. Talley- 
rand towards the end of January, the following year, in a conversation 
with lord Whitworth, who had been appointed ambassador from the British 
court to Paris. 

Two months afterwards general Andreossi, in the name of the first consul, 
addressed a letter to lord Hawkesbury, in which a proposition was submitted 
to the British government, that whatever of this kind should bo permitted 
or prevented in England with regard to France, should be in like manner 
permitted or prevented in France with regard to England. This proposal, 
with the former complaints, are sufficient proof of the extreme a^iety of 
Napoleon on the subject in question. They might have been revived into 
bis want of acquaintance with the laws and constitution of England, which 
admit of no restraints on the liberty of the press, were it not that 

been already full)- explained to him; and lord Whitworth had asrored M. Tal- 
leyrand. that until the first consul could so far command Ins fedings as to be 
as indifferent to the scurrility of the English prints, as the BntiA government 
was to that which daily appeared in the French papers, this state of irritation 
-)f which he complained was irremediable. But the anxiety of Napoleim ui 
jard to these nTatters, may be account^ for from the 
-'•uation. Hia authority was recent, and it wm natural 
♦hat his standing was precarious. It i»nnot, therefore, exrate 
that he should have been extremely j^lous of whatever seemed calculated to 
disturb his government or diminish his influence. „i„i-*o ti,. i.wa 

Unablo, however, to prevail on the British government to ♦i,*. 

of hospitality, or to shackle the British the 17th of 

train of the negotiation principally on the that he 

February 1803, he sent a mess^ Jp lord ^hitwor^, . J? waited 

wished to converse with him. At the hour ®PP®*5^®?* I • his^cabinet 
upon him at the Tuileries, and was received b^the first the 

wTbo told him that he found it necessary to make ^‘®hTm£hf be d^^ 

most dear and authentic manner, and that he JL ^ 

more effectuaUy by himself than through any hours the first 

In a B^/which was -ntinu^ 
consul began with enum^ating the various c^^ f ^ 

professed to have against England. the . , had* rather see the 

evacuation of Alexandria and Malta, than of Malta. He next 

English in possession of one of the f the Entrlish prints ; but 

adverted to the abuse thrown out j London II e*com plained 

more particularly in the French papers published in L F 

VoL. III. 3 K 
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of the encouragement fi^iven in England t(» Frenchmen who were inimical to 
his person and government, and avowed that his irritation against tliis coun- 
try daily increased. 

Adverting in the next place to Egypt, he said, that whatever might be his 
desire to have it as a colony, he did not^think it worth the risk of a war, in 
which he might be considered ns an aggressor, and by wliich ho should lose 
more than he could gsiin, since, sooner or latter, Egypt would belong to 
France, either by the falling to pieces of the Turkish empire, or by some 
arrangement with the Porte. Professing liis desire to remain at peace, lie 
said that he had nothing to gain by a war wdth England. An invasion of the 
country was the only means of oilence that lie had, and in the event of war 
he was determined to attempt it, by putting himself at tiie head of the ex- 
pedition ; but that it could not be suoposed, after having gained the height 
on which he stood, that he would risk his life and reputation in such alia- 
zardoiis undertaking, unless driven to it bg nece^ity, when the chances were 
that he and the greatest part of the ex)>^ition would go to the bottom of 
the sea. lie was candid enough to acknowledge, that the chances were a 
hundred to one against him ; but still he was determined to attemjit it, 
should war he the result of the pending discussions ; and that such was the 
disposition of the French troops, that army after army would he found for 
the enterprise. 

The first consul then exp;itiated on the natural force of the two countries. 
He observed, that France with an army of four humlred and eighty thou- 
sand men, and England with a fleet which made her mistress of the seas, and 
which he did not think that he should he aide to eoual in less than ten years, 
might, by a proper understanding, govern the world, but that by their quar- 
rels they might overturn it. He added, that, to preserve peace, the treatv 
of Amiens must be fulfilled ; the abuse in the public prints must, if not to- 
tally suppressed, be at least kept w'ithin bounds, and confined to the English 
papers ; and the protection given to his most inveterate enemies must be 
withdrawn. 

In conclusion, he took a review of the situation of the different European 
states, with a view of showing that there was no i»ower with which England 
could coalesce in a war against France. He said, that his unwillingness to 
excite the jealousy of other powers, had prevented him from chastising the 
Algerines ; but he hoped that England, h ranee, and Russia, would one day 
feel that it was their interest to destroy such a nest of thieves, and oblige 
them to live by cultivating their lands rather than plunder. 

Such are the leading topics touched upon in this memorable pliilippic. 
The drift and design of the first consul were obviously to impress upon the 
British minister the fact, that on Malta the question of peace or war must 
depend ; ardl at the same time to apprize him of the means which France 
possessed of annoying Great Britain. A.s the first consul talked almost in- 
cessantly during tfiis long interview, lord Whitworth had few opportunities 
of reply ; but his answers w'ero appropriate to the different points of discus- 
sion. At parting, the chief consul rose from his chair, saying that he should 
give orders to general Andreossi, hia ambassador at the court of Great Bri- 
tain, to enter on a discussion of the business with his majesty's ministers. 
He then discoursed for a few ^minutes ^on different subjects, and retired in 
apparent good humour. ^ 

Soon after this interview, «ihe preparations in the porta of France and 
Holland, which, although avowedly intended for colonial service, might, in 
the event of a rupture, be turned a^inst the British dominions, induced his 
Britannic majesty, on the 8th of Marcli, to send a message to both houses of 
parliament, signifying the expediency of adopjting additional measures of 
precaution for the security of the kingdom ; which was also notified to the 
British ambassador at Paris. 11 is majesty, however, exprcssetl his desire for 
the preservation of ueace. M. Talleyrand, when iidbmied of these particu- 
lars, assureil lord Whitworth that the Britisli government had no reason to 
be alarmed ; that the disposition of the first consul was pacific ; that he had 
no thoughts of attacking hia majesty's dominions, but that he should always 
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consider the refusal to evaciiate Malta as the commencement of hostilities ; 
and that as England had hitherto hesitated on the Subject^ he was justihed 
in adopting su<m measures as might eventually be necessary. 

In the evening of the same day, the minister brought a note from the first 
consul, containing a declaration tha^the armament at llelvoetsluys was des- 
tined for the colonies, remarking at the same time that it was on the point of 
Bi^ng ; but that in consequence of his Britannic majesty’s message, its put- 
ting to sea was about to be countermanded. This note also signified, that if 
the French government did not receive a satisfactory explanainon respecting 
the armaments in England, and if they actually took place, the first consiS 
would march twenty thousand men into Holland, and order encampments to 
be formed on the frontier of Hanover, in the vicinity of Calais, and on dif- 
ferent points of the coast ; that he should keep up a French army in Swit- 
zerland, send a fresh force into Italy, and place the army of France on the 
war establishment — a step db important, it was added, that it could not fail 
to agitate all Europe. The prediction was afterwards too fatally verified. 

The storm which had been fur some months gathering, now thickened 
apace. Only two days after the above notification had been delivered, lord 
Whitworth had that memorable interview with the first consul of France, 
March 13 th, which has been the topic of general conversation in eveiy poli- 
tical circle since, and which will continue to interest and amuse for ages to 
come. It shall therefore be given in his lordship's own words, in his letter 
to lord Hawkesbury. 

The messenger. Mason, went on Saturday with my dispatches of that 
date, and until yesterday, Sunday, 1 found no one likely to give me any 
further information such as I could depend on, as to the effect which his 
majesty's message had produced on the first consul. At the court which 
“ was held at the Tuileries on that day, he .'iccosted me, evidently under 
** very considerable agitation. He began by asking me if 1 had any news 
from England } 1 told him that I ha 7 l letters from your lordship two days 
"ago. lie immediately said, ^And so you are determined to go to war ?' 
“ No, I replied, we are too sensible of the advantages of peace. 'We have,' 
" said he, ' already waged war these fifteen years.' As he seemed to wait 
"^for an answer, 1 only observed — That is already too long. 'But, said he, 
" 'you wish to carry it on for fifteen years more ; and you force me to it. 
" 1 told him that it was very far from liis majesty’s intention. He tlien pro- 
"ceeded to count Markoff and the chevalier Azara, wdio were^standing toge- 
" ther at a little distance from me, and said to them, ' Fhe h^nglihli wish for 
" * war ; but if they are the first to draw the sword, I shall be the last to 
" ' sheathe it. They have 110 regard for treaties : we must henceforth cover 
" ' them with shame.' He then went his round. In a few minutes he came 
" back to me, and resumed the conversation, if such it can be called, by 
" something personally civil to me. He began again ; ' h or what re^on are 
these against whom are these me^ures of precaution? 1 

« • have not a tingle ahip of the line in the ports of France. 7*“ 

« ‘ arm, I wiU arm likewise : if you wUl go to war, I shtil 
« ' You may perhaps be able to destroy France, but never 
We do not desire, said I, to do either one or the othen reitard to 

“in good understanding with her. ‘.It la r^uisite ^ 

“ ‘ titties.' he replied.—* Woo to those who pay no regard to treaties . “*7 
“ ‘ will b“’« 4 onSble for it to all Europe.’ rfe was too 
“ make it adviseable for mo to prolong the conversation . 1 *®'®™' t”®**® 

“ answer ; and he returned to his apartment repeating the i,v 

“ It is to be remarked, that aU this passed loud ^ ®^®i ®“ 

" two hundred people that were present j and I am pers . . £ , 

“ not a single person who did not feel the extreme *""1? P occasion " 

“ duct, Zr thS total want of dignity, as weU as of ^f®®"®^' 

It w^s now supposed that the negot ations 
of war ; but they were protracted until the .X' _ *1,. ^and piu]^ 

ments were proposed by the British government f-pt hv objertion# 

of dispute cZeerning Malta ; In.t ti.ey were sucxessnely met by oDjecuon# 
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vhich gave rise to fresh discussions. At length, when lord Whitworth was 
on the eve of quitting Paris, his departure was delayed at the particnlp in- 
stance of the first consul, who announced that he had a communication to 
make of the highest importance. He professed his readiness to agree that 
Malta should be placed in the hands df one of the three powers who had 
guarant^d its independence, Austria, Russia, or Prussia, provided that 
some minor arrangements respecting its guaranty were established. In the 
dispatch which contained a reply to this ]irouoaition, lord Whitworth was in- 
formed, that if his majesty could be disposea to waive his demand for a tem- 
porary occupation of the island, the emperor of Russia would be the only 
sovereign to whom, in the present state of Europe, he could consent that it 
should be assigned ; and that his majesty had certain and authentic infor- 
mation, that the emperor of Russia would, on no account, consent to garrison 
Malta. 

In these circumstances, his majesty adhered to the project already deli- 
vered as his ultimatum, stipulating mr the occupation of Malta during a 
term of ten years, provided that his Sicilian majesty could be induced to cede 
the island oi Lampedosa for a valuable consideration. At the end of that 
period, Malta was to be surrendered to the inhabitants, and declared an in- 
dependent state ; and an arrangement was to be made in the interim for the 
establishment of the order of St. John in some other part of Europe. To 
obviate, however, an objection on the part of France, it was now proposed, 
that the definite term of years might be inserted in a secret article, and the 
temporary occupation would thus be made to depend on the actual state of 
Lampedosa. 1 nis overture was met by the offer of a counter-project, which 
lord Whitworth, who was instructed to avoid every thing that would pro- 
tract the negotiation, did not feel authorized to receive. Having obtained 
his pas8|>ort8, he quitted Paris, and arrived in London on the IDtn of May. 
His majesty's declaration of war had been issued on the preceding day.(l) 


LETTER U. 


Uittoru of Europe, from the re^commencement of hotUiiiits, — Change of the 
English ministry and Air. Pitt’s return to power. — Insurrection in Ire^ 
land. — Affairs of France. — Conspiracy to assassinate the first connd . — 
Arrest of the duke if Eng hein. — Eapoleon aseumes the imperial dignihf, 
and is crowned by the pope.^^War between Great Britain and Spain, 
A.D. 1803—1804. 


A RBNBWAL of hostilities being now determined on, the British imrliament 
took into consideration the measures necessary for the defence of the coun- 
try, and for prosecuting the war to a successful issue. On the 8th of Decem- 
ber 1808, the secretary at war had submitted his estimates of the force which 
would be rer]uired fiir a peace establishiMnt for the service of the year, 
namely, an army of one hundred and thirty thousand men, exclusive of fifty 
thousaxid already voted for the^ naval service. The proposition was supported 
by Mr. Canning and lord Temple, and W Mr. Shendan also, who, in a speech 
delivered with great animation, and which was received with considerable 
applause from the whole house, took occasion to offer his opinion of the con- 
duct and proceedings of the ruler of France. ** 1 find,” said this brilliant 
orator, a disposition in some gentlemen to rebuke any man who shall freely 
'' declare his opinion respecting the first consul of Fienoe. He has disoo- 

vered that we all belong ' to the western family ;* (alluding to an expree- 

Cl) Histoire de U Revolution Fran^Rise par A. F. Mignet. chapter xv.— Hittory of tbe 
iftlaod of St. Domingo ; Edinb. 1818. — Captain Kainfeford's account of tbe Black Kinpire 
of Hayti. — Skelcliesot Hayti, from tbe expulsion of the French to the death of Chris* 
tophe, by W. W. Harvey, of Queen's College, Cambridge, London lBt7.— Annual Re* 
fitter, laOiS, and London Gazette. 
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Bion which NcpolMn WM B^d to have made use of in a conversation with 

the peace, and dined with the first 
consul)—" I confM, Mr. Shendan, “ I feel a sentiment of deep indur- 

nation, ^nen 1 hear that thu scran of nonsense was uttered to one of the 
« most enlightened of the human rice. But to this famUy party I do not 
wish to Mong. He may toss a sceptre to the king of Etruna to play 
“ with, and kwp a rod to scourge him in the comer ; but my humble annr^ 
« hension is, that though in the tablet and volume of his mind there may 
« be some mar^nal note about cashiering the king of Etruria, yet the whole 
text is occupied about the destruction of this country. This is the first 
" vision that breaks upon him through the gleam of the morning ; this is 
“ his last prayer at ni|^t to whatever deity he addresses it, whether to Ju- 
“ piter or Mahomet, to the goddess of battles or the gc^dess of reason. 


'• and now you see nothing hut FAince. If the ambition of Buonaparte be 
immeasurable, there are abundant reasons why it should be progressive.'* 
It was however soon found that the force which was adequate to a peace 
establishment was a matter of inferior consideration in the existing posture 
of affairs ; for every day brought with it some additional indication of re- 
newed hostilities. On the 22 nd of February 1803, the annual exposi, or 
state of the French republic, was presented to the legislative body. In this 
declaration, it was said, The government guarantees to the nation the 
‘‘ peace of the continent ; and it is permitted to entertain a hope of the con- 
tinuance of maritime peace. For its preservation the government will do 
" every thing compatible with national honour, connected with the strict 
** execution of treaties. Five hundred thousand men will be ready to un- 
** dertake the defence of France, and avenge its injuries. The government 
says, with conscious pride, that England^ single-handed, cannot maintain a 
" conflict against France. But we have better hopes. France and England, 
rendering their happiness reciprocal, will deserve the gratitude of the 
'' whole world." By such gasconade as this, it was intended to practise upon 
the fears of the En^lisli government ; and, to redeem their dioracters from 
the reproach of pusillanimity, the king’s ministers were in danger of resort- 
ing to measures of rashness. In this temper of mind, the menaces thus 
thrown out could not fail to operate as fresh incentives to hostility ; in addi- 
tion to which, the national pnde was piqued W the vain-glorious boast that 
England single-handed could not cope with France. Yet the first consul, 
in his recent conversation with lord Whitworth, had acknowledged that an 


invasion of the country was the only means of annoyance which he had, and 
that the chances were a hundred to one against his success. But England 
had her conscious pride as well as France ; and the tide ^ of popularity 
throughout the kingdom, from this moment, set in with irresistible force in 
favour of war. Accordingly, in a dispatch, dated the 28th of February, lord 
Hawkesbury plainly declared ** that, sufficient as the considerations ^relative 
to the increased oominion, power, and influence ol France might be in them- 
" selves to justify the line of conduct which his Britannic majesty had deter- 
** mined to adopt, they liad received additional force from the views recently 
manifested by the French government; and that Malta will not be evacuated 
“ until substantial security has been provided /or those obje<^, which might 
** be endangered by the removal of the troops." Conformable to this re*®" 
lution, air Alexandw Ball, then governor of fbe island, early in tM month 
of March, refused to surrender it to the formal requisition of M. Thomasi, 
the new grand-master. . , . j . i 

To enter into a minute detail of the various bickerings and mutual com- 
plaints which now ensued between the two governments, would be ins^er- 
ably tedious, and communicate but little either 

On the 8 th of March, a message from the king was brought down to 
went, informing them, that^siderable k^p^ 

on in the ports of HoUand and France, and «,erefore it wouW 
dient to have recourse to additional me^ures^ we^ 

of his dominions. It was indeed admitted that these pr®!* 
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avowedly directed to colonial service ; nevertheless^ as discussions of great 
importance were then pending between his majesty and the French govern- 
ment, the result of which was as yet uncertain^ his majesty was induced to 
make the communication to his faithful commons, in the full persuasion that 
lie should be enabled to adopt such meafiures as circumstances may appear 
to require for supporting the honour of his crown and the essential interests 
of his people. This messa^ was received in both houses, as well as by the 
country at large, not merely with approbation, but almost with acclamation. 
In the house of commons it was pronounced to be a w'ar, not for Malta, but 
for Egypt; not for Egypt, but for India ; not for India, but for England. In 
the upper house, the earl of Moira, in concert with lords Grenville and 
Spencer, supported the address, the former of them styling Napoleon the 
new Hannibal, who had on the altar of his inordinate ambition sworn iu- 
extinguishable enmity to this country." Two days afterwards a second 
message from the king, announced his intention 6f embodying the militia of 
the three kingdoms. 

In this state matters proceeded until the 23rd of May, when an address 
was moved by lord Hawkesbury in the house of commons, the object of 
which was to vote an approval of the conduct of ministers ; on this a debate 
ensued which occupied the house for two days. 1 1 was wound up by a speech 
from Mr. Fox, which took him three hours in the delivery ; arid it was one 
of those eztraordina]^ effusions of political w'isdom which have immortalized 
the memo^ of that illustrious statesman. lie took a review of the actual 
state of afniirs between France and England, examined the numerous and 
diversified grounds of complaint which Great Britain made against the con- 
duct of the first consul — the annexation of Piedmont to France — his conduct 
towards Switzerland — the occupation of Holland by French troops — ^he 
adverted to the language used in the French caeposi, that England alano 
could not contend with France, which he pronounced a folly highly to be 
condemned ;-^uch odious comparisons, he said, were calculated to infiame 
and exasperate, though it would be wiser to treat them with contempt — ^the 
language of the first consul, in addressing lord Whitworth at the Tuileries, 
he pronounced indecorous and intemperate, but words are fleeting, liable to 
misconception and misrepresentation, and of little or no value unaccompanied 
by acts— to £g)^pt, Mr. Fox thought a degree of consequence had been at- 
tached which it did not in reality possess — it was the theatre on which Bri- 
tish valour had most conspicuously signalized itself, and the recollection i»f 
our exploits in that country had impressed the public mind with ideas of ro- 
mance — ^he deemed it to be the key of our possessions in India ; but he asked 
whether France had not as much right to complain of our aggrandizement 
in India, since the treaty of Amiens, as we of hers in Europe ? — he requested 
that the tenth article of the treaty of Amiens, namely, that which related 
to Malta, might be read, which was done, and he then proceeded to a critical 
examination of the mutual pleas respecting its surrender, concluding with a 
declaration that in refusing to carry that p»u:t of the treaty into effect, British 
faith was violated, — ^he adverted to the negotiation which had recently been 
carr)'ing on between the English ambassador at Paris and the Fren^ mi- 
nister, which he said was in a manner utterly incomprehensible to him, and 
gave a ludicrous exposition o^ it certainly — from this he proceeded to an 
examination of the arrogant and menacing language of the first consul in 
his conversation with lord Whitworth, on which so much stress had been 
laid, though in his opinion little meriting serious notice ; — ^what, he asked, 
was the import of these expressions ? Buonaparte tolls us that he shall at- 
temut to invade us ; but he also says, that he knows the diances are an hun- 
dred to one against him, that he and the (greatest part of his expedition 
would go to the bottom of the sea. Was this a proof of arrogance and pre- 
sumption ? In the anticipation of war, he states his intention, but it is hope- 
less of success ; and ministers think no punishment too great for his har- 
bouring such a thought ! — In fine, the war on which the country was now 
entering was for Malta, and for Malta ulotio, aud tliis he could think neither 
w'Ue nor just. “ Laying aside all coirJdoiutioris of danger," s:nd Mi. Fox, 
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had wo already forgotten the grievous and intolerable weight under which 
« we had suffered during the late war? We are now told that exertions will 

be necessary beyond any thing we have 5"et known — w'e are told Thy Mr. 
« Pitt]] that we have a contest to sustain which will call for sacrin^ri new 

and extraordinary, such ns had ^never before been heard of in this country. 

Is Malta worth such a contest ?" Mr. Fox concluded by giving notice that 
he should move an address to the king, at no distant period, advising our 
acceptance of the mediation of Russia. Ilis strong sense of duty, and deep 
anxiety of mind, had impelled him to deliver his sentiments so much at 
length ; and he exhorted the house to pause, and to satisfy themselves, as 
well ns their constituents, and all Europe, that this tremendous conflict could 
not be avoided. This speech was listened to with profound attention and 
unavailing admiration ; for when the sense of the house «)f commons was 
taken on the question, there appeared three hundred and ninety-eight voices 
for the war against sixty-seven diffeentients ! 

On the 27 th of May, Mr. Fox moved an address to the king, beseeching 
him, '' that ho would be graciously jdeased to avail himself of the disposition 
** expressed by the emperor of Russia, to interjmse his good offices” between 
the two contending powers ; and Mr. Pitt, strongly enfV)rced the propriety 
of the measure, and also of cultivating by every possible means tbe friend- 
ship of Russia. He said that he himself had acted on the principle recom- 
mended by the honourable mover, and he was happy to And himself supported 
HO far by his authority, and greater authority they could not have. He thought, 
however, the address now pro}M»sed was unnecessary, being convinced that 
ministers would lose no favourable opp<»rtunity of giving them effect. As 
the house in general seemed to concur in the principle, though not in tlie 
mode, Mr. Fox consented to withdraw his motion, and the mediation of 
Russia, thus left to the discretion of ministers, vanished into air. 

A few days after his majesty’s message had been delivered to parliament, 
admiral Linois was dispatched from the port of Brest for the East Indies, 
with a strong squadron, having on board six thousand tro^s, destin^pd to 
strengthen the French colonies in the east, and also to re-inforce the Dutch 
garrison at the Cape of Good Hope. Orders were issued by the trench go- 
vernment to increase the armies of the republic to four hundred and eighty 
thousand men. The army of Italy was greatly augmented; large detach- 
ments were forwarded towards Tarentum, and all the strong ports in the 
kingdom of Naples which lay on the Adriatic. Reinforcements had also 
been ordered into Holland, and a powerful army was (xillected on the fron- 
tiers of Hanover. On the 25 th of May, the French general Mortier, from 
his head-quarters at Coevordan, summoned the electorate to surrender, 1 
being the determination of the first consul to occupy that ^ 

for Ac restoration of Malta, confomml.ly to the " 

Amiens. The Hanoverian army made disitositions for a b . 
though it proved ineffectual against so overwhelming a foi . 
troops took possession of the whole were 

all tne artiUe^, baggage, and ammunition. ” i x run- 

enabled to control the navigation of the Pllbc and . . H^nge towns 

siderable contributions, un&r the shape of loans, on t 

problematical l.eWcen 

first step of hostility on the part of France ^as, j-egi. 

war, all the English between the ages of eighteen ^ thoae P>ench 

dent in France at that moment, detaining them as before the 

citizens who might have been made P*^^”®*"** an assurance 

declaration of war was issued. They Imd previously received 

that they should eojoy the protection ambassador, and were 

pletely after as before the departure of the xi found them- 

relying implicitly on the credit of those ^ British government re- 
aves doomed to an indefinite captivity, - je between the two 

fused to include them in any exchanges that w e 
countries of prisoners of war. 
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During^ the Bummcr of the year IdOS, an inaurrection broke out in lrd«iy|^ 
which, from Ha presumed connection with the projects of the eaemy'^^^SI 
ated considerable alarm. Its Instigators were a band of political entbuailiets, 
the director and principal mover of whiq^ was Mr. Robert Emmett, a young 
man of promidng talents and line imagination. I'hey had formed the design 
of establidnng an independent Irish republic, and hoped to accomplish it by 
striking a decisive blow at the capital, possessing themselves of the seat of 

S ivernment, and prodaiming the new constitution which they had prepared. 

n the 23d of Jul^ an armed mob collected for this purpose, which marched 
through the principal streets of the city of Dublin, unresisted on their way 
to the castle. They, however, soon lost all sense of subordination to their 
leaders, and meeting a carriage in which were lord Kilwarden, and his ne- 
phew, Mr. Wolfe, they dragged them from it and butchered them on the 
spot. The daughter of the venerable and ill-fated nobleman was likewise in 
the carriage, and to his earnest appeal to fheir humanity, they replied that 
they would sacrifice him and his male companion, but they would spare the 
lady. The insurgents were dispersed by a few soldiers, and the whole in- 
surrection was 8]^dily extinguished. On the communication of this event 
to parliament, a bill was passed for trying the rebels by martial law, and 
another for suspending the Hdhaat Corpus act in Ireland. Several of the 
lexers of the insurrection, among whom was Emmett, were apprehended, 
tried for high treason by a special commission, and underwent the sentence 
of the law. 

In consequence of the seizure of Hanover bv the French armies and the 
interruption of the llritish commerce on the Elbe and Weser, a squadron of 
British ships was appointed to blockade the mouths of those rivers. This 
spirited measure, which was in some degree a retaliation on Germany for 
permitting the violation of its territory, oocjisioned such distress to the 
Hanse towns of Hamburg and Bremen, that they appealed to the king of 
Prussia, as protector of the neutrality of the nortliern part of the empire ; 
he, however, declined to interfere, and the French were thus left to pursue 
their exactions with impunity. These exactions were not restricted to the 
minor states of the north of Germany ; for, the French government having 
compelled the Batavian and Italian republics to become parties in the war, 
imposed on them the full share of its burdens. They also drew pecuniary 
assistance from Spain and Portugal in so open and extensive a manner, that 
It rested entirely with England whether they should not be considered as in- 
volved in acts of direct hostility. The supplies of the French treasury were 
also augoiented by the sale of Louisiana to the United States for three mil- 
lions of dollars. Thus a territory obtained from Spain in exchange for the 
possessions of its neighbours, was transferred for a valuable consideration to 
a ]^wer from which it would have been unable to withhold it. 

During the session of parliament in 1804, Mr. Pitt agidn resumed the 
Mr. Addington, though receiving the general support 
u* u friends was found inadequate to the arduous situation 

which he held, and not finding that he possessed the confidence of the house 
Sir determined on retiring from administration. On tlie 7th of 

May, Mr. Pitt was invited to an interview with the king, when he was re- 
quested to form an administnition, and fill up the vacant offices; the only 
stipulations on the part of tlie monarch being, the non-revival of the Ca- 
Jru S tliat Mr. Fox should not be introduced into the cabinet. 

1 he first condition was readily assented to ; but with respect to the second. 

It was the ^ijh of Mr. Pitt, under existing circumstances, to form a com- 
prehensive administration, including the most disting^uished persons of r 11 
parties ; and t^ CTisis was peculiarly favourable for that union of principle 
ana tal^t, which in the zenith of his father's fame, had in a manner annini- 
fi spirit. The monarch, however, remained inflexible, and Mr. 

1 j- undertook with some reluctance to form an administration, in- 

ciuoing neither Mr. Fox nor any of his friends. An unforeseen obstacle, 
however, occurretL Lord Grenville and his political associates, though no 
positive promise or engagement had taken place to that effect, refused, from 
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aAteh sense of honour, to form a part of the new arran<r«ii-nt • nnJ . 
BilAMesed by that nobleman to bir. Pitt, which nniv^n„ • 
placed his lordship’s character in a very advantaireous noiirt^^J* a**’ 

opportunity now offers,” said the noble writer 
celebrated letter « such as this country has seldom s^n for 
« govemmwt, in a moment of peculiar difficulty, the foll’b^efifof fh^" '* 
“ vices of all those who by the public voice and Mntiment^^ j j 
‘‘cBMbleof TOntribi^to its prosoerity and safety. The wu 2 ^of”tIm 
pubbe on this subject are completely in unison with its* ^ 

« Sdvmi^ which; not this coJntry^alonr rfl E™ ^nd^ihe wl";“ 
" civihs^ world mi^ht derive from the establishment of *mich an^admin”*® 
" tratioDp at such a crisis^ would probably have exceeded th^ adminis- 

" expectations. But whin, in the very ffinsta^ tria^^lf .r^?Su.ne 
« eluded, and when this denial is made the condition’ of all rabTOqLnt^’ar 
rangements, we cannot but /eel that there are no m<»tives, of whatevei de- 
scnption, which could justify our faking an active ,,art in the Slish- 
Ti "'fSJi.® f V “ adverse to our deliberate and declared opinion." On 
'* announced that Mr. Addington had resigned the 
office of chan^llor of the exchequer, and that Mr. Pitt was nominated his 
successor. It wm ™tural that the nation should conceive great hopes from 
the tr^fer of the helm of ^vernment into the hands of so able and exDO« 
nenced a statesman, at a crisis when the c.ontest with France was likelv^to 
become more ardu^s in consequence of the change which was takin? place 
in th^ country. These expectations, liowever, were not realized, hfr. Pitt 
undertook the arduous task under very frloomy aiispiceAS, and with the cer- 
tain prospect of encountering an opjKisitiiin equally powerful and popular 
but composedin great part of the most zealous of his former friends and 
adherents. The partial changes which took place in the several offices of 
^vernnient, wholly disappointed the expectations of the public. Lord 
Hawk^bury was removed from the foreign to the home department, and the 
seals vacated w’ere consigned to lord Harrowby. In the admiralty, tlie 
earl of St. Vincent w'as superseded by lord Melville. Lord Eldon remained 
in possession of the ^eat seal ; the carl of IVestmorland of the privy seal ; 

of Portland continued president of the council ; lord Castlercagli 
of the India board ; Mr. Canning treasurer of the Navy, and the earl of 
llardwicke lord lieutenant of Ireland. I must now direct your attention for 
a moment to the internal affairs of F rnnee. 

In the month of Februai^, 180 i, a plot was detected at Paris, the object 
or which was the subversion of the consular government. I'he principal 
persoiM accused were general Pichegru, Georges, a Chouan leader, and La- 
Jolais his confidant. Moreau was so far implicated in the conspiracy ns to 
secret interviews with Pichegru since his return to Paris. 

J- n the testimony of an s^ent of the parties, who had been apprehended near 
Moreau and Lajolais were arrested. Pichegru and Georges for a 
uhile eluded the vigilance of the police, but were afterwards discovered 
and TOmmitted to prison. The plot w-aa attributed to the machinations of the 
English government, or rather of the Bourbons resident in England. The 
city of Paris was declared to be in a state of siege, and no person was allowed 
to quit it, unless by day, and through certain barriers, wliere persons were 
stationed to whom the conspirators werrfwell knlbwn. According to Napo- 
eon B own account of this matter, which there seems no good reason for dis- 
n 1 Pichegru did not deny having been employed by the Bourbons, 

od nndiE^ his case desperate he strangled himself in prison. The rest of 
e conspirators were publicly tried in the month of May, before the tribu- 
”1,” department of tlie Seine, and in the presence of all the foreign 
^basaadora then at Paris. Georges, Polignac, Riviere, Coster, and sixteen 
nf others, were found guilty of having conspired against the life 

the chief magistrate of the French nation, and condemned to death. About 
^en of them were executed. Riviere was pardoned at the suit of Murat: 
Aioreau was sentenced to two years imprisonment, which was afterwards 
emmuted into banishment to the IJiiitecl States. 

' OL. III. S L 
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In the course of this examination it was elicited^ hy the confession of some 
of the conspirators, that the duke D’Enghien ddest son of the duke of 
Bourbon, was an accomplice in this atrocious plot, and that he was only 
waiting on the frontiers of France to receive the news of the assassinntion of 
the first consul, in order to enter Frac.ce as the king's lieutenant. Orders 
were accordingly issued to have him seized, which was done by a party of 
the French cavalry, on the 15th of March, who had passea the Rhine 
oil the preceding night, and carried him off from the castle of Ettenheim, 
in the grand dncby of Baden, within a short distance of the Rhine. He wrh 
first conveyed to the castle of Strasburg, and, on the 17th, sent forward to 
Paris, in consequence of orders received by telegraph, and after an uninter- 
rupted journey of four hundred miles, was securely lodmd of the prison of 
the Temple. He was afterwards removed to the castle in Vincennes, and 
tried by a military commission formed of all the colonels of the regiments 
then in garrison at Pari^. He was accu|^d of ^bearing arms against the re- 
public, which he did not deny. His behaviour before the tribunal was bold 
and undaunted. After a trial of two hours the court pronounced him guilty 
and passed on him the sentence of death, and he was shot in the moat of the 
castle. While in the prison of Strasburg, the duke wrote a letter to the 
fii-st consul, in which he offered to disclose every thing he knew, provided a 
pardon was granted him. The letter was delivered to Talleyranc^ who con- 
cealed it from the first consul till after the execution, otherwise it is not im- 
]>robable that it would have operated in his favour. According to Napoleon s 
own confession, he was the best of the family : he behaved with great 
'' bravery and much dignity before the court martial, and denied nothing. But 
it seemed necessary to make an example of one of the family, and it was 
mast convenient to make the duke D’Enghein its victim." 

The war with great Britain, and the conspiracy of Georges and Pichegru, 
served as a ladder for Napoleon to mount from the consulate to the Impe- 
rial dignity. On the 97th of March, 1804, the senate, on receiving a com- 
munication of the consniracy, sent a deputation to the first consul. The pre- 
sident, Fran 9 ois de Neufehuteau, expressed himself ns follows: “Citizen 
“ first consul; you arc founding a new vra, but you ought to m.'ike it eter- 
“ nal : splendour which does not endure is but a shadow. We cannot doubt 
“ that this grand idea has occupied your mind^ for your creating genius em- 
“ braces every thing and forgets nothing. Do not delay ; you are urged hy 
“ the time, by events, by conspirators, by the ambitious ; you are urged on, 
“ in another point of view, by the restlessness which agitates Frenchmen. 
“ You may bind down time, command events, disarm ambition, trampiilli/.i' 
“ France, by giving it institutions which will cement your edifice, and which 
“ may prolong for the children that which you have done for their fathers. 
“ Citizen first consul, be well assured, the senate speaks here in the name 
“ of all the citizens." 

On the 25th of April, Napoleon returned the following answer to the ad- 
dress of the senate : “ Y our address has not ceased to be present to my 
“ thoughts; it has been the object of my constant meditations. You have 
“ judged the hereditary descent of the siroreme magistracy necessary to pro- 
tect the people from the conspiracies of our enemies, and the amtations 
“ which spring from ambitious ri values. Many of our institutions have b|»- 
“ peved to you to want improvement, in order to assign, without the possi- 
“ bility of vicissitude, the tfiumph of equality and public liberty, and ofl'er 
“ to the nation and the government the double guarantee which they le- 
“ quire. In proportion as I have concentrated my attention on these great 
“ objects, I have felt more and more that, in a case as novel as it is impor- 
“ tant, the counsels of your wisdom and experience were necessary to enable 
me to fix all my ideas. I invite you, therefore, to make known to me all 
“ your thoughts. ' The senate replied on the 3d of May—" The senate 
" thinks that it is of the last importance to the French people to confide the 
" government of the republic to Napoleon Buonaparte, nereditary Empk- 
" Roii." Such WM the denouement of this farcical transaction between the 
lirst consul and his obsequious senate ! But waving reflections let us proceetl* 
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The tribune Cuiee opened the discussion in the triimnate by a motion of 
order — and his motion was reived with ea<^erness. Carnot tUone had the 
courage to resist the proposition for converting the republic into an empire 
“ I am far," said he, from wishing to lessen the praises due to the first 
consul ; but whatever services a citizen may have rendered to his country 
there are limits which honour as well as reason impose on the national 
gratitude- If this citizen has restored the public liberty, if he has accom- 
“ plished the deliverance of his ^untry, will it be a recompence to offer him 
only the sacrifi^ of this same liberty, and will it not be to annihilate his own 
work to offer him his country as his private patrimony ? From the mc»ment 
« that it was premosed to the French people to vote upon the question of 
the consulate tor lifc,any one might readily perceive that there existed an 
“ ulterior design. We saw in succession a multitude of institutions evi- 
“ dently monarchical- This day we see the terminathm of all these prcli- 


lignity and its inheritance ! AVas liberty 

shown to man only that he might never enjoy it ? No, 1 cannot consent 
to regard as a delusion this good, so universiilly j>referred to all others, 
and without which all others are nothing. My heart tells me that liberty 
is attainable, and tli.-it a free government is easy and more stable than an 
arbitrary government. 1 voted against the consulate for life : I now vote 
agiiinst the re-establishment of monarchy, bec^iuse I think that my office 
of tribune compels me so to do." 

This was noble in Carnot, but he stood alone in his sentiments : his col- 
leagues rose up with envy and amazement against the opinion of this one 
man who had escaped the contagion of slavery. One is forcibly struck in 
the harangues of this period of time, with the prodigious change which had 
taken place in the sentiments and language of these men since tlic death of 
Mirabeau. The revolution had now retrograded to the verge of the ancient 
regime. There was the same extravagance of flattery and the same fanati- 
cism of slavery. The French threw themselves into the imperial govern- 
ment just as they precipitated themselves into the revolution. They had 
referred every thing to the deliverance (»f the people in “ the age of reason 
they now spoke only of llie greatness of one mcTn, and of the age of Buona- 
parte — they now fought for the establishment of kings iis they had recently 
done for the creation of republics. 

The tribunate, the legislative body, and the senate were equally eager to 
vote the empire, which was proclaimed at St. Cloud on the 18th ^ May, 

I sot. On the same day a senatus-consultum modified the constitution, 
adapting it to the new order of things. The pomp of attendance was still 
wanting to the imperial government — they tlierefi»re bestowed 
princes, grand dignitaries, marshals, chamberlains, and pages. All publicity 
was destroyed ; the liberty of the jiresshad been already subjected to a cen- 
sorship ; there remained only one tribune open to spcctatore, and this was 
now abolished. The sittings of the tribunate were partial and secret, as were 
those also of the council of state, and from this date for a period of ten years, 
France was governed w ith closed doors. Joseph and Louis Buonaparte wcie 
recognized French princes. Bertliicr, Murat, Moncey, Jourdaii, Massena, 
Augereau, Bernadotte, Soult, Briune,T-annes,^lortier, Ney, Uavoust, JSes- 
Bieres, Kellermann, Lefebre, Terignon, Serrurie^, were "I 

the empire. Addresses poured in from the departments in abuiidanc^, and 
the clergy compared Napoleon to a second Moses, a new . 'thAv said 

Cyrus &c. They saw in his elevation “ the finger of God, fheX ^ 

“ that submission was due to him as governor over ^ all . to 
“ sent by him ; because such was the order of providence. _^pa,itrv and 
That nothing might be wanting to finish off this piece ^ I 

render it as sofemn and imposing as possible, I" fJi” 

holiness, pope Pius VII. the sovereign Xho cwoniition 

the purpose of placing tlie crown upon the head . Vs Previous 

took place on Sunday, December 2nd, in the church of * 
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to his leavinff Rome on this extraordinary occasion, his holiness ma^ an ad- 
dress to the consistory, in whidi he told them, Our dearest ran in Chrirt, 
Napoleon, emperor of the French, who has so well deserved of the Cathohe 
** religion for what he has done, has signified to us his strong deem to be 
anointed with the holy unction, and te receive the imperial cfoto irom u^ 

“ to the end that the solemn rights, which are to place him in the highest 
rank, shall be strongly impressed with the character of religion, and call 
down more effectually the benediction of heaven.— We have also formed 
great hopes, that, having undertaken it by his invitation, when we shall 
“ speak with him face to face, such things may be effected by his wisdom 
“ for the good of the Catholic cliurch, that we mav be able to congratulate 
“ ourselves on having perfected the work of our holy religion.” 

This solemnity was in preparation long before-hand, and the whole cere- 
monial was regulated according to ancient usage. The emperor went to the 
metropolitan church, escorted by his gu^d. Marshal Keilermanu earned 
the crown, the marshal Perignon the sceptre of Charlemagne, rhe empress 
Josephine, in a carriage surmounted by a crown, and drawn by eight white 
horses, formed part of the procession. The pope, the cardinals, tho arch- 
bishops, the bishops, and all the high officers of the state, awaited him in 
the cathedral, which had been magnificently ornamented for this extraordi- 
n«*iry occasion. He was harangued at the gate; and then, clothed in the 
imperial mantle, the crown on his head and the sceptre in his hand, he as- 
cended the throne, which was raised at the bottom of the church. 1 he 
almoner, a cardinal, and a bishop came to conduct him to the foot of the 
altar, to be there consecrated. The pope, having anointed him with a triple 
unction upon the head and hands, then pronounced the following prayer 
“ Almighty God, who didst establish Hazael for the government of Syria, 
“ and Jehu, king of Israel, in manifesting to them thy will by means of the 
“ prophet Elijah ; thou who didst also spread the holy unction of kings upon 
“ the heads of Saul and David by the ministry of the prophet Samuel, spread 
“also by my hands the treasures of thy grace and benediction upon thy 
“ servant Napoleon, whom, notwithstanding our personal unworthiness, we 
“ this day consecrate emperor in thy name.” 

The pope led him back with gi*eat solemnity to tlie throne,^ and after he 
had taken the oath prescribed by the new constitution, the principal herald 
at arms cried with a loud voice, The most glorious and most august em- 
“ peror of the French is crow'ned and enthroned ! Long live the emperor ! 
The church now rang with the same cry ; there was a discharge of artillery, 
•md the pope chanted Te Deum. For many days the festivals were multi- 
plied ; but these forced festivals, these festivals of absolute power, breathed 
little of tlic vivid, frank, i>opular, unanimous joy of the first federation of 
the 14.th of July : and however the nation might be pressed down, it did not 
welcome the advent of despotism, as it welcomed that df liberty ! 

After the arrest and execution of the duke d'Enghein, the emperor of 
Russia caused a strong remonstrance to be presented to the French goyern- 
nient, and called on the princes of the German empire to demand satisfac- 
tion for that flagrant violation of its neutrality. The French government 
replied by remarking that the emperor of Germany and the king of Prussm, 
who were most concerned in the fate of Germ^y, had understood that the 
French government were autfnorized in arresting, at two leagues from the 
frontier, French rebels, who by their conduct had placed themselves out of 
the protection of the law of nations. The first consul of France had no ac- 
count to render to the emperor of Russia, on a point which in no respects 
* concerned his interests ; and he was asked, what need there could be of empty 
pretences, if the intentions of his imperial majesty were to form a new coa- 
lition ? He accused Russia of protecting French emigrants who were form- 
ing plots against him ; and in avowing his repugnance to a war with that 
i>ower, declared that he should prefer it to a state of things derogatory to 
the station which France held in Europe. A recriminative correspondenra 
ensued on various points of dispute, until at length the Russian uiarge 
d’affaires at the court of France demunded his passports. 
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The appeal of the ei^eror of Russia to the diet of Katishun^ failed to 
r. use the spirit of the Germanic body. The king of Prussia^ whoso influ- 
ence in the north of the empire was paramount, evinced no disposition to 
resist the aggressions of Buonaparte, and his minister in conjunction with 
that of Baden, merely expresMd a hgpe that the first consul would, of him- 
give such a full and satisfactory explanation respecting the seizure of 
the duke d'Enghein us might entirely correspond witli the views of the em- 
peror of Russia. The great majority of the other states, fearful of the re- 
newal of a contest in which they might risk more than they could hope to 
gain, maintained an inflexible silence. The king of Great Britain reminded 
the diet that a still greater violation of the treaty of Lunev ille, and of the 
independence of Germany, had been committed by France in her unjustifi- 
able seizure of the electorate of Hanover. The king of Sweden, as cluke of 
Pomerania, expressed in still stronger terms his abhorrence of the conduct 
of France, which he consideved as goubly injurious to himself, in his quality 
of a member of the Germanic body, and in his sovereign capacity of guaran- 
tee for the treaty of Westphalia. 

These spirited remonstrances, from sovereigns who might safely defy the 
resentment of France, could scarcely expect to be imitated by princes whose 
territories lay at her mercy. Accordin^y, the few who declared themselves 
on this occasion, adopted the cautious policy of Brandenburg and Baden. 
But though the influence of France seemed to be thus paramount iu Ger- 
many, it was not so absolute as to leave her at full liberty to direct her 
whole force against England. In protesting against the outrage committed 
against tlie law of nations, the emperor of Russia had pressed for the execu- 
tion of a treaty, of which the objects were, a guarantee of the independence 
of Naples, and an indemnity to the king of Sardinia; and these demands 
provoked the first consul to remove into Italy some of the battalions des- 
tined for the invasion of England. Austria, in the mean while, h^ been 
employed in repairing the losses which her armies had sustained in we late 
war, and in placing her military estJiblishmeiits on the best possible footing. 
She had been involved in a dispute with the elector of Bavaria, wdio, 
stimulated by France, or calculating on her support, had oppressed the 
ouuestrian order in his newly acquired territories of hranconia. On the ap- 
peal of that body, the emperor sent a dignified and energetic remonstrance 
to the court of Munich, and at the same time assured the complainants ot 
liis support. This mark of decision served to convince the S^vernment ot 
France; that there was a line beyond which their aggression 
so long as they deemed it expedient to remain at 

therefore expressed her disjueasure at the conduct of the ele > 

and thus the aflFair terminated. o 

While the current of events in one part ^hich 

favourable to England, a change was operating in another 
tlircatened to involve her in extended to serve 

Spain had maintained an ostensible neutrally, ^ i- 

as the secret ally and vassal of France. By the t’-f 

eluded in 1 796, she had covenanted to furnish a stated i^ntinge 


lives of forbearance. Great Britam comuvea ^ 

from exercising the right which she possessed of co p , ^ ? x- oggist- 

..ounce thi, trfaty. It* does not appear andTn tL fi^no 

ance had been made by France previous , . , * to believe that 

tification of the war, the British inuiister at Uound by tlie mere 

his Catholic majesty did not think Itself ne y tkms of tlie 

fact of a war between England and Mention w.u. 

treaty of Ildefonso. In the month of monthly, in 

signed, by which Spam agreed to amousrt of that sum no ofccial 

lieu of naval and military succours, but ol Ine a 

information was given. 
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The British ambassador made known to the Spanish government^ that a 
subsidy amounting to the sum which they were supposed to pay to FWice^ 
far exceeded the bounds of forbearance^ and could onl^ be connived at by 
England as a temporary expedient. He was afterwards instructed to protest 
against the convention itself as a viol^ion of neutrality^ and a justi&able 
cause of war ; and further to declare^ that if persevered in, it would be con- 
sidered in that light ; that the entrance of any French troops into Spain 
must be refused ; that any naval preparations would be regaraed as a just 
cause of jealousy, and any attempts to give naval assistance to France would 
be an immediate cause of war : that the Spanish ports must remain open to 
British commerce ; and that British ships must nave ecjual treatment with 
those of France. Mr. Frere was further instructed by his government, that 
if any French troops entered Spain, or should he receive authentic informa- 
tion of any naval armaments preparing for the assistance of France, he was 
instantly to quit Madrid, and give immediate notice to the British naval 
€X)mmanders, that they might proceed to *hostilities without the delay that 
would be occasioned by a reference to the British government at home. 

In the month of July the Spanish government gave assurances of faithful 
and settled neutrality, and disavowed any orders to arm in their ports ; but 
in the month following it was ascertained by the British admiral commanding 
the squadron off Ferrol, that rc-inforcements of soldiers and sailoi*8 had ar- 
rived through Spain for the French fleets at that port and Toulon. On re- 
ceiving this intelligence, Mr. Frere presented two notes to the Spanish mi- 
nister, remonstrating on this procedure, but no answer was returned to either 
of them. Towards the end of September it was discovered, that very con- 
siderable armaments were preparing in the principal ports of ^lain ; that 
three first-rate ships of the line had received orders to sail from Cadiz ; and 
that instructions had been issued to arm the packets as in time of war. 

To the inquiries and representations grounded on this intelligence, no 
satisfactory explanations were given, and strong metasures of precaution were 
consequently adopted. In particular, the British admiral off Ferrol was in- 
structed to prevent any ships of war from quitting that port, or any addi- 
tional ships of war from entering it. Orders were at the same time issued 
to all the British admirals and commanders to exercise a scrupulous indul- 
gence and forbearance towards the Spaniards, and to avoid, by every means 
consistent with the attainment of their object, any act of violence or hosti- 
lity. Official notice was given to the court of Madrid of these precautions, 
with an assurance that England still felt an earnest desire to maintain a good 
understanding with Spain ; but that this could only be on the condition that 
she abstained from all hostile preparations, and that she made a full and ex- 
plicit disclosure of the nature and extent of her engagements with Franco, 
which had hitherto been so frequently and so fruitlessly demanded. 

These remonstrances, however, failed in rousing the pourt of Madrid from 
the abject state of vasssdage to which that power had been reduced by an im- 
becile and corrupt administration, and the British government issued orders 
for the detention of such Spanish ships of war homeward bound as contained 
bullion or treasure. Pursuant to these orders, captain Graham Moore was 
detached from the channel fleet to cruise off Cadiz, with the Indefatigable 
and three other frigates. On the 5lh of October he fell in with four Targe 
Spanish frigates steering for ^hat port. At his approach they formed the 
line of battle a-head, and held on thgir course without regarding his sum- 
mons to shorten sail, which he gave on placing each of his ships along side 
of theirs. Captain Moore then fired a shot across the fore-poop of the second 
.of the ^anish ^ips, which bore a rear-admiral’s flag, ana this had the de- 
sired effect of bringing them to parley. He then sent an officer to inform 
the admiral that his orders were to detain the squadron, and that it was his 
earnest wish to execute those orders without bloodshed; but that the deter- 
mination on the part of the Spaniards must be instantly made. An unsatis- 
factory answer having been returned, a close fight ensued, and in less than 
ten minutes the admiral’s second astern, the Las Mercedes, blew up with a 
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tremendouA explosion. The remaining three frigates struck in succession 
after a considerable loss in killed and wounded. 

A truly affecting incident attended the loss of the Mercedes. A ^ntleman 
of rank, who was returning to Spain in that ship with his whole family^ 
which consisted of his lady^ four ddbghters, and five sons, had passed with 
one of the latter on board another frigate before the action commenced^ and 
they had there the horror of witnessing the dreadful catastrophe which in 
an instant severed theifi from tlieir dearest relatives, and deprived them of a 
fortune which had been saved during five and twenty years of foreign ser- 
vice ! Captain Moore^ on their passage to England, did all m his power to 
mitigate the anguish of the surviving father and son, and their stroi^ claims 
on the humanity of the British government were not disregarded. The car- 
goes of the captured ships were of immense v^ue, consisting of gold and 
silver bullion and rich merchandize ; but Mr. Pitt, and his associates in the 
ministry were severely censured f«r not having preceded this terrible blow 
l>y a declaration of war, and also for not sending such a superior force as 
would have precluded all hope of successful resistance. 

It is remarkable that this event did not occasion any interruption of the 
pending negotiations at Madrid. On the 2Gth of October, the British mi- 
nister presented to that of Spain, a note, in which three points were insisted 
on as OTeliminary to the setflement of other matters then under discussion, 
lie demanded that the orders given at Ferrol, Cadiz, and Carthagena should 
be countermanded, as weU for the equipment of ships of war in those ports 
as for their removi from one port to the other ; that the armament should 
be discontinued, and the establishment of ships of war replaced on its former 
footing when hostilities commenced between England and France ; and lastly, 
that a full disclosure should be made of the existing engtigements, and future 
intentions of Spain with respect to France. From this time till the and of 
November, the discussions continued with little variation in their tenor-^f 
urgent demand of satisfaction on one side, and of evasive replies on the other. 
On the 14th of December, however, the British charge d affaires, quitted 
Madrid, his Catholic majesty having declared war agmnst Enghind two days 
before. During the whole negotiation no mention whatever had been made 
of the captured treasure-ships, and the rupture ultimately took place on 
grounds (Hstinct from and totally unconnected with tlmt measure. It was a 
necessary consequence of the arbitrary conduct ot France, in compelling 
Spain to violate conditions on which, according to distinct and repeated no- 
tices from England, the continuance of peace depended. 

France had now at her disposal the fleets of her tributary ^ly, and was 
thus enabled to cope, on less unequal terms than f 

Creat Britain. In the interim she had neglected no means « 

augmenting her own marine. By a convention, concluded on the of Uc- 
tober, she Siitained from the Ligurian republic, m 
inerchil advantages of a very equivcKjal nature, the services 
men during the war, and Urn use of their harbours, arsen^s ^d d®c^y^rd« 
Thus the ^rt of Genoa was virtually ceded to her, lender an 
that the Ligurian repubHc should at its own expense, Xtei™! 

the receptUn of ten saU of the line, which were to be immediately con 

Th^ing hostility of Russia and Swe^n * on tte 

jealousy of the French goyernment against the another insult 

continent; and under the pret^t t?ie 25th of October, 

Was committed on the ngnts of neutral r /.ii-pIa of Lower 

1804, sir George Rumbold, the BrUish W a party of Frencli 

Saxony, was seized at his country hmise new M^as ^nveyed to 

troops who had crossed the Elbe for ‘ signing a parole not to 

Paris, imprisoned in the Temple, wd distanced the /rench terri- 

return to Hamburg, or reside within a ^as made, by the 

tories. On the subject of this^ outrage, . PP ; but a remon- 

British minister for foreign ^^J^jS'been made with success for the 

Btrance from his Prussuin majesty hadalreauy oeen ««• 
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liberation of tlio envoy. After iti vain a^yina for the restitution of hia 
papers, he was conveyed to Cherburg^, and sent by n nag of truce on board 
the Niobo frigate, which ooiiv^ed him to Portsmouth. 

The threat of invasion was ke^t up against England during the wIioJo of 
the year 1804, and to counteract it, sevA-al operations were at different tinier 
undertaken against the enemy's armaments on the coasts of France and 
Holland, but they were seldom crowned with success. On the I6th of May 
an attempt was made by the gallant sir Sidney Smith, in the Antelope 
frigate, with some sloops of war, to prevent the junction of tlie flotilla 
whicli lay in the harbour of Flushing from joining that of Osfend. 
failure of success was attributed to the want of gun-boats. Fifty-nin^' sail 
of the Flushing division reached their destination in safety ; and the Eng- 
lish force, after the ebbing of the tide, were obligq^ to haul off into deep 
water, with the loss of about fifty men killed and wounded. In August an 
attack was made by captain Owen on tha^ flotilki anchored in tlie road of 
Boulogne, but with little success ; and those of captain Oliver, made about 
the same period at Havre, failed of their object, and produced no other re- 
sult than some damage occasioned by the explosion of sneUs in the town. In 
the beginning of October, so great a proportion of the enemy’s flotilla had col- 
lected at Boulogne, that the alarm of invasion became universal throughout 
England ; and ministers were induced to sanction a project, which had been 
submitted to them, for destroying the whole armament by means of copper 
vessels of an oblong form filled with combustibles, and so constructed as to 
explode by clock-work in a given time. These vessels which obtained the 
name of Caianwrans, were to be towed and fastened under the bottoms of 
the enemy's gun-boats by a man in a small raft, who, being seated up to the 
chin in water, might possibly elude detection in a dark nij^t. Fire-ships of 
various constructions were ulso to co-operate in the attack. The experiment 
was to be made under the direction of lord Keith, who was to cover the 
smaller force with his poweiful squadron ; and the appearance of a hundred 
and fifty sail of the enemy's flotilla, in the outer road of Boulogne, presented 
a favourable opportunity for executing an enterprise respecting wWch the 
public curiosity had been strongly excited. 

On the 2nd of October, lord Keith anchored at about a league and a half 
from the north to t^ie west of the harbour, and the requisite preparations were 
n^e for commencing the attack at night. So strongly were the English mi- 
nisters interested in its success, that Mr. Pitt and several other members of the 
cabinet were induced to witness the scene from Walmer castle. At a quarter 
past nine, the first detachment of the fire-ships was launched under a heavy 
fire from the advanced force, which was answered by a tremendous one from 
the hostile batteries. The vessels of the fiotilla opened a passage for them 
as they approached, and so completely avoided them that they passed into 
the rear of the line without doing any damage. At half past ten the first 
explosion ship blew up, producing an immense column of fire, but no mischief 
either to the ships or tne batteries. A second^ and a third, and a fourl.h, 
succeeded no better ; and at length when twelve' had been exploded, the en- 
gagement ceased about four in the morning, and the Englisli smaller vessels 
drew off without the loss^ of a man. No perceptible destruction had been 
effected except of two brigs and some ^all craft which seemed to be miss- 
ing in the morning. Thus terminated to the confusion of the projectors, 
and the disappointment of the public, an expedition prepared at a greater 
expense than the merita of the plan, on mature examination, miirht have 
warranted. ' ® 
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Coutinuaiioti of the History qf Europe, from the commencemetit of the war 
with Spain to the battle of Trafalgar, 180.'>. — Liberal supplies granted to 
Mr. Pitt. — Impeachment of Lord Melville. — Change of the continental 
republics into hitwdoms.— Napoleon matle King qf Italy. — Third coalition 

f trmed against France.-— Battle of Austerlitz, and capture of Vienna. 

A^eace qf Presburg — Naval victory of Trafalgar. — Heath of Lord Nelson ; 
and honours paid to his memory . — Death and character of Mr. 


The commencement of th^ year d 805 was distinguished by an overture for 
peace, comprised in a letter from the newly appointed emperor of France, 
dated Januaiy 2nd, to his majesty George 111. Some little elation of mind 
arising from nis recent exaltation was obvious in his present, us it had also 
been in his former epistle, which announced his advancement to the consular 
dignity ; it, nevertheless, contained sentiments of which the greatest mo- 
narch could have no reason to be ashamed. My first wish,” said he, is 
** for PEACE. I consider it as no disgrace to make the first advance ; and 
'' certainly there never was a moment more favourable to silence all tlie pas- 
** sions, and listen only to the sentiments of reason and humanity. Die 
world is large enough for our two nations to live in it ; and reason is suf- 
‘‘ ficiently powerful to discover means of reconciling, w'hen the wlsli for re- 
conciliation exists on both sides. 1 have fulfilled a sacred duty in making 
“ this overture, and trust your majesty will believe in the sincerity of my 
*• sentiments, and my wish to give you every proof of it." The reply of the 
English government, dated on the 14th of January, was decorous in its 
language, but wholly evasive ; and not the slightest wish was expressed for 
further explanation. After acknowledging the receipt of Napoleon s letter, 
and professing an ardent desire for peace, the answer concluded with coldly 
declaring that “ his majesty feels it impossible for him to reply more parti- 
cularly to the overture tnat has been made him, till he has had time to 
communicate with the powers on the continent, with whom he is engaged 
“ in confidential connexions and relations, and particulaily the emperor of 


Mr. Pitt, who was now re-instated in office, began to ^ert himself, by all 
possible means, to strengthen his administration, whnffi ho was in some me^ 
enabled to effect bjTmeons of a re-conc^ion with the 
he had so lately supplanted. On the ISth of January, Mr. Addin^n wu 
created viscount sSmouth, and appointed premdent of the ^ 

resignation -of the duke of PorU^d ; wer^worn 

cre&v • and Mr Vanaittart, with other friends of lord Sidmouth were sworn 
of the^nrlvv c^ncU. When the subject of the war wito Spam came 

“difference between delaying supposed security? 

“ wt'^^r^S^^S;S^SrbC"tU has been 

“ treasure could wash away the about ^four^^dforty millions, of 

The BuppUes for the year A ^nriderable addition was 

which sum twenty millions were raised to six and a quarter 

made to the war taxes, and the proper^ were estimated at one mil- 

iKsr cent. The new taxes impoi^d 

Uon six hundred thousand pounds ; the minisier, wn 

Yol. III. » “ 
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heavily adding to the weight of the public burdens, concluded an eloquent 
speech by congratulating the house on the increasing prosperity of the 
country • 

At this time proceeding were instituted lu^nst a member of the adminis- 
tration, w'hich for a considerable time Btfonglv engaged the public attention. 
In the month of April 1805, a charge was exhibited against lord Melville, 
hrst lord of the admiralty, founded on the tenth report of the commissioners 
of naval enquiry. It was brought before the house of commons by Mr. 
Whitbread, who, after referring to the act passed in 1785, for regulating the 
department of the treasurer of the navy, of which lord Melville, then occu- 
pying that post, was himself the sumtorter, and which act advanced the salary 
of the place from two thousand to four thousand jamnds per annum, in lieu 
of all emoluments which miglit have previously been derived from the public 
money in the treasurer's hands, stated tliree heads td' charge hearing upon him. 
These were — his applying the money of ]>uh]S(C to other uses than those 
of the naval department ; his conniving at a system of peculation in an in- 
dividual, Mr. Trotter, fur whose conduct he was responsible ; and his having 
been a participator in that peculation. He c<mcluded a speech, in which the 
particular circumstances of the case were laid open, hy moving a series of 
resolutions founded thereupon. Air. l^itt, sifter observing that there was 
nothing in the report of the commissioners which implied that an}>^ iniscliiet 
had arisen to the public from the circumstances complained of, objected to the 
method of proceeding now proposed, and thought the best course that could 
1^ pursued would be, to rei'er the reitort to a select committee. He there- 
fore moved an amendment to that purjmsc, which he afterwards changed, on 
the suggestion of Air. Fox, for a motion for the jirevious question. I'he 
debate was now continued, and on a division of the house, there appeared 
for Mr. Whitbread’s motion tw'o hundred and sixteen, against it two hun- 
dred and sixteen, when the spealvcv gave his casting vote in its favour. Air. 
Whitbrea<l then moved an address to the king, requesting him to remove 
lord Alelville for ever from his presence and councils* ; but, at tlie desire of 
Mr. Pitt, he agreed to postpone the motion to a future day. When that 
day arrived, the house was informed that lord Alelville had resigned liis oHice 
of first lord of the admiralty, and also that Air. 1' rotter had been dismissed 
from that of payniiteter to the navy. It being suggeste4l by some member 
of the house, that there was at least a possibility of lord Melville's return to 
4)ilice, Air Pitt sai^l he had no hesitation in docluring that all idea of his 
lordship’s resumption of office at a future period was completely annihilated. 
It was afterwards announced, that lord Melville’s name had been erased from 
the list of the privy council. 

When various proceedings had taken place, his lordship requested per- 
mission to be^ heard at the bar of the house of commons, respecting the 
matter contained in the report of the commissioners, wiSich was granted him. 
On this occasion he acknowledged having appropriated the public money en- 
trusted to him to other public purposes, but solemnly denied having derived 
any benefit therefrom, or that he had participated in the profits made by 
Mr. I'rotter. He nevertheless confess^ that he had appliea the sum of ten 
thousand pounds, in a way which he could not reveal, consistently with pri- 
vate honour and public duty. When^ his lordship had withdrawn, Mr. 
Whitbread moved for his impeachment which was negatived Inr a majority 
of two hundred and seventy-two to one hundred and ninety-five ; and an 
amendment moved by Air. Bond, for a criminal prosecution passed by the 
small majority of ^two hundred and thirty-eight to two hundred and twenty - 
nine. His lordship’s friends, however, soon after finding reason to prefer an 
impeachment, a motion for that purpose was made by Mr. Leicester aud 
earned without a division. Mr. Whitbread, accordingly, accompanied by a 
great number of members of the lower house, on t£e S6th of June, un- 
peached lord Melville at the bar of the house of lords, in the name of the 
commons of Great Britain. A bill of a very problematical nature subse- 
quently pused, to indemnify Alexander Trotter and all others called upon 
to give evidence on the trial of lord Melville, from civil actions. The trial 
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itself^ on account of the lateness of the session, was. postponed to the follow- 
in#r year. It then commenced in Westminster-hall, on the 29th of April, 
before the lords, the members of the house of commons being present in a 
committee of the whole house. The trial was conducted with unusual dis- 
patch for a proceeding of that native ; the evidence and arguments on both 
sides being closed on the 17th of May, and sentence pronounced on the 12th 
of June. The result was, that, by a majority, his lordship was pronounced 
not guilty. His lordship was succeeded in the admiralty by sir Charles 
Middleton, on whom was conferred the title of lord Barham. But the loss 
of so able a colleague as lord Melville, from a cause so unexpected, occasioned 
deep and lasting chagrin to Mr. Pitt, upon whom almost the whole weight 
of business now devolved ; and his health, previously inform, from this time 
suffered a manifest depression. 

The public events of the year 1805, both political and military, place it 
among the most interestii% in lAie history of the war ; let me direct your 
attention, my son, for a moment, to the affairs of the continent. 

The French directory, during the term of its continuance, had moulded 
all the surrounding states into republics ; Napoleon now wished to constitute 
them on the modcu of the empire — they were to be raised to the dignity of 
kingdoms, and he be^^ with that of Italy. An order in council of the 
Cisalpine republic decided that hereditary monarchy should be re-established 
in favour of Napoleon Buon.aparte. Its vice-president, M. Melzy, accord- 
ingly proceeded to Paris to make known to the emperor this decision. On 
the 17th of March, 1805, he was received at the Tuileries in solemn audience. 
Napoleon was upon his throne, surrounded by his court and all the brilliancy 
of sovereign power, of which he was passionately fond. M. Melzy offertMl 
him the crown, in the name of his fellow citizens. “ Sire,” said ho to him 
in conclusion, “ deign to realize the wishes of the assembly over which I have 
** the honour to preside. Interpreter of the sentiments which animate all 
Italian hearts, it brings to you their most sincere homage. It will gladly 
inform them that, in accepting their prayer, you have redoubled the force 
'' of the bonds which attach you to the preservation, the defence, the pros- 
" perity of the Italian nation. Yes, Sire, you willed that the Italian republic 
« should exist, and it has existed. Will that the Italism monarchy should 
be happy, and it will be so.” 

In the month of May, the emperor left his own capital to take possession 
of this realm, and on the 26th he received the iron crown of the Lombards. 
He nominated prince Eugene de Beauharnois, his adopted son, viceroy or 
Italy. From thence he proceeded to Genoa, which also abandoned itselt to 
his sovereignty. On the 4th of June, its territory was re-imited to the em- 
pire, and formed the three departments of Genoa, of Montenotte, V* 
the Appenines. The small republic of Lucca was also comprised in this 
monarcTiic revolution. Upon the demand of its chief ™?ff^strate, it w^ be- 
stowed as an appendage on the princ-e and princess of 1 lombin , 

«rterB of Napollon. He himself, after his royal 
and returned to the capital of his empire, from whence 
out for the camp of Boulogne, where he was Preparing 

against England. This project of invasion, which the directory enter 
tained after the peace of Campo Foymio, and the first ^mmencement 

of LuneviUe, haA been resumed with much «eal since the re-comm^^ 
of hostiUties between the two countries. At the 

a flotilla of two thousand small ves^ls, manned by thonsmd men nine 
capable of carrying an army of a hundred and six y * norts of Bou- 

thousand hoi^and a numerous artillery, was assembled in P waf ac- 
logne, Etables, Vimereux, Ambleteuse, “^d Caliiis. ^ 
operating by his presence the ^g‘®l,]eJ|^generals in the French 

was placed under the commands of some of iiitherto been cautiously 

ssSite riSdKSr ■cSr.'x, ™ »» 
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side the channel to provide adequate meane of resiatanM. The southern 
coast of Eugland was fortified on the most ex|io8ed parts by a range of 
Martello towers, and every effort was made for eiicreasing the forces by sea 

portentous moment, when the vulture was ready to pounce upon 
his prey, Napoleon was roused from his reverie by learning that all the forces 
of the Austrian monarchy were in motion. Ninety thousand men under the 
command of the archduke Ferdinand and general Mack, had passed the Inn 
invaded Munich, and expelled the elector of Bavaria, the ally of France • 
thirty thousand under tlie archduke John, had occupied the Tyrol ; and the 
archduke Charles with a hundred thousand men had advanced upon the 
Adige. A treaty had also l>een signed on the 1 1th of April, between Russia 
and England in which the parties reciprocally bound themselves to use their 
utmost exertions for forming a general league of the states of Euro])e, for 
the purpose of putting n stop to the encnihchments of the French govern- 
ineiit, and securing the independence of the different states. Two Russian 
armies were also now preparing to join the Austrians, the consequence of 
the third coalition wlii<^ England hail organized. In fact, the establishment 
of the kingdom of Italy ; the rc-uiiion of Cenoa and Piedmont to France ; 
the open influence which the emjicror Napoleon exercised over Holland and 
Switzerland, had once more roused tho energim of all Europe, which now 
dreaded the ambition of Buonaparte, as it had in former times been terrified 
by the principles of the revolution. 

’ Napoleon now found other matters to engage liis attention and employ big 
troops than the in\abion of England ; and, therefore, instantly quitting Bou- 
logne he returned to Paris, presented himself to tlie senate on the ^rd of 
September, obtained a levy of eighty thousand men, and on the following 
day set out to commence the campaign. He passed the Rhine on the Ist of 
October, and entered Bavaria on the 6th with an army of a hundred and 
sixty thousand men. On joining the army, he uddressetl them in a jirocla- 
mation drawn up in his usual vaunting style, in aliirh he told them: — “ You 
are but the vanguard of the great nation ; if it he necesimry, it will in h 
** moment rise at my voice, to dis»solve this new league which British gold 
and hatred hath woven.*' Unfortunately these were not vain words. 

The French army inarchetl in six divisions under the command of marshals 
Bernadette, Mamiont, Pavoust, Soiilt, Ney, and Lannes. I'he Bavarians 
having formed a junction with two of these divisions at Wurtzburg, they 
advanced towards the Danube on the north, while the other divisions were 
proceeding in different directions, the main fdiject baing to cut off the commu- 
nication between the Austrian army under general Mack, ouiisisting of eighty 
or ninety thousand men, which liad advanced to the defiles of the Black 
Forest, and the territories of Austria. By a series of bold manoeuvres, and 
1 ‘iiGceBsfu] actions, this was so completely effected bv the middle of October, 
that Mack was entirely surroundeu in I?lm with tnirty thousand men, who 
remained to him after the loss of several detached portions of liis army, and 
the retreat of a part to Bohemia under the archduke Ferdinand. Prepara- 
tiuns were instantly made for storming Ulm ; but a summons being sent to 
Mack to rapitulate, he thnnght it must odvis^de to comply with it. On the 
ViOtli of October, the whole of^the Aiisfruin troops in that city laid down 
ineir arms before the emi;eror of France, surrendering themselves prisoners 
®*^*^*‘'**’y»^«g«*ines, &c. Thus was nearly annihilated 
thniicufi!^ with winch the Austrians comment the campaign, about sixty 

•“ 

*»• puniued it 

the main bodv Proceeding to Munich, he advanced at the hetid of 

LadS^nr* of Austrians which 

the “Tf »«•*«««» The French cros^ 

them retreat aH allies, who, not being strong enough to resist 

Nw '’(T *''® *® Vienna. iS the ifret week of 

9 ni er, Najioleon had hu head-quarters at Lints, where he received pro- 
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posols from the allies for an armistice^ to which he replied by stating such 
conditions as a conqueror only could dictate ; and in the mean time he con- 
tinued his operations. The ^darm at Vienna was now extreme. The empe- 
ror Francis retired with all his court to Bninn in Moravia^ while the greater 
part of the nobility sought an asylum in Hungary. The inhabitants in ge- 
neral patiently awaited the conqueror^ and only appointed a guard to aid the 
police in keeping the city tranquil. On the 11th the main body of the 
French army arrived and took up their quarters in the suburbs, 'fhey en- 
tered Vienna on the ISth, the advanced guard passing through by the bridge 
over the Danube without halting. On the 15th, Napoleon joined the army 
which was advancing into Moravia to meet the Russians. 

While these events were passing in Germany, active operations were pur- 
sued in ItaW, where Masseqa Was opposed to the archduke Charles. The 
ardiduke John occupied the pass^ of the Tyrol, in order to keep up a 
communication betw'een the lorces in Germany and those in the Venetian 
territory. On the 18th of October, the French forced the passage of the 
Adige, and took a position near Caldero, where the archduke Charles was 
strongly posted. - Massena having thus received intelligence of the surrender 
of Mack, and the advance of Napoleon, made a general attack on the arch- 
duke's lines, which, after a severe conflict, he entirely broke inflicting great 
loss. After this disaster, the ardiduke began his retreat, pursued by the 
French, who on the 3rd of December obtained possession of Vicenza. Both 
armies passed the Brenta, and the Tagliamento ; and the Austrians conti- 
nued their retrograde motion, perpetually harassed by the pursuers, till they 
reached Layback in Camiola. Massena then halted to ascertain what was 
passing in the Tyrol, where the archduke John was closely pressed by diffe- 
rent Rrendi divisions, until at len^h Ncy having forced his way to Insprack, 
and pushed his head-quarters to Bolzano, the archduke, finding himseU un- 
able to defend the Tyrol, formed a junction w ith his brother at Laybach. 
They then hastened their march towards Vienna, while the French, who had 
reduced the Tyrol, proceeded to join the main army, Massena holding the 

archduke's in cneck. ^ ^ j n • 

The ywMn body of the allies now consisted of about fifty thousand RussianB 
with the emperor Alexander at their head, and twenty-hve thouBmd Aus- 
trians, chiefly of new levies. The French when joined by the divisions of 
Bemadotte and Davoust- amounted to between seventy and eighty thouron 
men, in 1 


in the highest sUte of discipline, and full of confidence from past sue- 
ceswss. Onl^ Snd of December, the anniveraary 
two armies engaged on the plain of Austerhtx, on ^ 

Vienna to Oimutz. This memorable batUe, distinguiAed by tte “»™® “® 

place where it was fought, was further signalized by the c-eneral-in- 

emperors^RussU, France, and Austria. Napoleon 
chief : the Russians were commanded by general Kutuso , 

bv prince John of Lichtenstein. . The battle commen^ at sun-nse^.^bOT 
these enormous masses were put in motion; iufantrv were 

full of variety and sanguinary in the extreme. The R manmuvres 

unable to witLtand the impetuosity of the French imperial 

of their general. The left wing of the allies was broke^ ^ the im^penai 

Russian guard endeavoured to re-estrfblish tha commu ^ contest ter- 

tirely erSdied. The centre experienced^ the J ^^th the loss of 

minated with the retreat of t£e allies in p,od order 

many prisoners and the greatest part of their ‘“‘^ill® / „rom£ed by the em- 
following day the Fren<Si advanced; the ^rencli army was to 

peror France took place on ^e 4th. By of a definitive 

remain in possession of all its conquests tiU t ^ latter case, hosti- 

P^, or tUl the rapture of *®. notice formally given, 

hties were not to recommence till fourteen olmuld' evacuate Moravia 

It was further stipulated that the Russian ^ nionth, and to retire 

«nd Bohemia within fifteen days, *J^,^oui?be no extraordinary levy 

oy prescribed routes; moreover, that there room . , these numi- 

w troops in the Austrian dominions during P® 
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Hating temiB^ the emperor of Russia refused to become a party^ and he com- 
menced a retreat in his own manner on the 6th of December. On the day 
after the battle of Austerlitz^ Napoleon issued a proclamation on the field of 
battle, in which he congratulated his am.y in the following terms. '' Soldiers ! 

Your conduct is most satisfactory ; you have covered your eagles with im<p 
'' mortal glory. An army of a hundred thousand men, commanded by the em« 

perors of Russia and Austria, has been in less than four hours cut to pieces 
** or dispersed, they who have escaped your swords have perished in the 
‘‘lakes. Forty stand of colours; the standards of the imperial Russian 
“ guard ; a hundred and twenty pieces of cannon ; twenty generals ; and 
“ more than thirty thousand prisoners are the result of this for ever glorious 
“ day. Their infantry, so vaunted and so superior in numbers, has been un- 
“ able to resist your onset ; and henceforth yoju have no rivals to dread. 

Thus, in two months, this third coalition hoc been vanquished and dis- 
“ persed.” 

The peace of Presburg followed the victories of Ulm and Austerlitz; it 
was signed on the 26th of December. The house of Austria, which hud lost 
its foreign possessions, Belgium and the Milanese, was now further curtailed 
of some of its German territories. It ceded the provinces of Dalmatia and 
Albania to the kingdom of Italy ; the district of Tyrol, the town of Augs- 
burg, the principality of Eiclistadt, a part of the tcn-itory of Passau, and 
all its possessions in Swabia, Brisgau, and Ortenau, to the electorates of 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg, which w'ere transformed into kingdoms. The 
grand duchy of Baden was also enriched by its spoils. The treaty of Pres- 
burg completed the humiliation of Austria — an abasement begun by the 
treaty of Campo-Formio, and continued by that of Luneville. The emperor, 
on his return to Paris, crowned w'ith glory, became the object of such universal 
admiration, that he was himself stunned by the general enthusiasm and in- 
toxicated by his fortunes. He was now Napoleon “ tux Gilxat," and the 
senate decreed him a triumphal monument. 

Elated, as ho well might be, by his success upon the continent, we cannot 
w'onder that Napoleon should determine to realize his haughty menace, that 
the ocean should no longer belong to England ; but, happy for mankind, he 
was not so great q favourite with Neptune as he was with Mars, the truth of 
whick will presently appear. Early in year 1805, a squadron of six sail of 
the line and two frigates, which had been blockaded for more than two years 
in Rochefort, had found means to elude the British force stationed off that 
port, and put to sea. Soon after the sailing of that squadron, an armament 
of far greater magnitude sailed from the harbour of Toulon. This fleet, 
commanded by admiral Villeneuve, consisted of eleven sail of the line, and a 
number of frigates and corvettes, on board of which about ten thousand land 
forces were embarked. On the 15th of March they^ quitted the harbour, 
without being perceived by lord Nelson's squadron, who, preferring active 
warfare U) a rigorous blockade, was then cruising at some distance, in the 
hope of inviting the enemy to an open engagement. After touching at Car- 
thogena, where there were six Spanish ships of the line, but not in a state of 
readiness for sea, the French admiral proceeded to Cadiz. That port was 
blockaded by sir John Orde, with a British squadron of only flve sail of the 
line, which being too weak ta prevenPthe junction of the enemy, the Toulon 
fleet was reinforced by that/>f the Spani^ admiral Gravina on the 9th of 
April, consisting of six ships of the line and a number of frigates. The 
combined fleets immediately stood out to sea, and before night a strong east- 
erly wind carried them out of sight of Cadiz. 

Lord Nelson, who was then cruising in the Mediterranean, w'as no sooner 
informed of the French fleet having sailed, than he commenced liis memo- 
rable pursuit. From the re-commcncemcnt of the war, the ruler of France had 
been supposed to have his eye steadily fixed on the conqiiest of JSgypt, and that 
country was supposed to be the destination of the Toulon armament. Under 
this impression the British admiral directed his course towards the coast of 
E|^pt. Having touched at Sicily and Malta, he arrived at the mouth of the 
Kile, the celebrated scene of his former glory. Here he was surprised at 
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not being Jible to obt.'iin iiny intelligence of the ciioniy's fljet. As liis mind 
wnifi still impressed with the idea of its being on the way towards Egypt, he 
formed the design of intercepting it in some part of the Mediterraueain In 
this view he retraced his course toward Sicily, and continued cruising off that 
island, in the most anxious expectStion, till the middle of April, when, to 
his great mortiiication and astonishment, he found that he had been totally 
deceived in his conjectures. The British admiral now became satisfied that 
the enemy had proceeded for the West Indies, and therefore resolved to 
direct his pursuit towards that quarter. 

Leaving the Sicilian seas, and having passed the Straits of Gibridtar, he 
repaired to the Bay of Lagos. Here he received certain information of the 
course which the enemy had taken. II is doubts were now removed, and his 
hopes re-animated. Inspired with fresh ardour, he weighed from the Bay of 
Lagos with ten ships of the line and three frigates, and steered with a 
crowded sail for Barbadocs.* In his passage he spoke two vessels bound for 
England, from which he learned that the combined fleets had, ten days 
before, passed Barbadoes ; and on his arrival at that island, he received in- 
formation that they were gone to attack Trinidad. On the foll6\« ing day 
his lordsliip sailed for that island, where he found himself once more disap- 
pointed. No probability of meeting with the object of bis pursuit was now 
left, except in steering to the northward, and successively visiting all the 


islands. 

The British admiral having adopted this measure, first proceeded to 
Grenada, where he received intelligence that the enemy had only the pre- 
ceding morning left Martinique, and was steering a northerly course. After 
so long and so tedious a chase, to find himself witliiii three days’ sail of the 
hostile fleets, was a circumstance which flattered his views and inspired him 
with fresh hopes, being confident that, in the event of their making an attack 
on Antigua, or any other island, he could not fail of coming up with them, 
and frustrating their designs. But the French admiral, having received in- 
telligence of the arrival of the British fleet in those seas, put into Martinique, 
and having watered his ships and refreshed his men, on the 7th of June ho 
set sail, and bent his course towards Europe. 

Lord Nelson, in the mean time, proceeded to Antigua, where, on his ar- 
rival, he found that the combined fleets had a few days before passed that 
island to the northward. Being now persuaded that they were on their re- 
turn to Europe, he steered with a full prtjss of sail in that direction, in the 
hope of overtaking them before tliey could r^ch any of their ports. But 
this expectation, like the rest, proved fallacious. His lordship, however, 
had too much experience of the uncertainty of naval operations, to calculate 
fully on the probability of coming uji with the enemy. He no socmer fouml 
rearon to suspect that the combined fleets had shaped their course back to 
Europe, than he instantly dispatched a fast-sailing vessel to communicate 
advice to government, in order that proper measures might be taken to in- 
tercept them on their return. ^ -* 1 . ^ 

In^nsequence of this information the fleets were met with off ^errol by 
sir Robert Calder, who was cruising for that purpose with fifteen sail ot the 
line. The enemy's fleet consisted of not less than twenty sail of the line ; 
but notwithstanding the superiority pf their force, 
did not hesitato a moment in bringing them to afjtion. On 
the encounter took place, three days after lord^Nel^n had reached 
on hia return from fte West Indies. 1 he unequal TOntest terminated vnth 
the capture of two Spanish ships of the line, the ^n Raph^l md ^ I™*' 

the foraer of eiirhty-four, and the latter seventy-four guns. But the enemy 
being a meat wly to the windward, and the weather fo^gv and unfavoumb e 
th^^lm^founS it impossible mSVm the 

vened, the victo/y would doubtless have been more complete. 
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From the havock made on board the captured Bhim« the loss of the enemy 
appeared to have been considenible ; that of the English was only eleven 
men killed^ and one hundred and fifty-eight wounded. The admiral's dis- 
patches held out some expectation of a second enpigement, and a more de- 
cisive victory ; but his hopes and thoseW the public were in this respect dis- 
appointed. On the fourth day after the action the enemy’s fleet disappeared, 
and got into Vigo. 

This result greatly disappointed the public mind, and the murmurs of dis- 
^probation were so loud and general, that the British admiral returned to 
England and demanded a court-roartiaL The consequence of this investi- 
gation was, that he was reprimanded, not for having betraved either fear or 
cowardice, but for an error in judgment, in not having made the most of the 
opportunity afforded him of destroWng or capturing every ship of the enemy 
which it was his duty to engage. The hostile fleets having reached Ferrol 
in safety, and there augmented their force to titrenty-seven sail of the line, 
next proceeded to Cadiz, and entered that port on the 27th of August, the 
small squadron under admiral Collingwood not offering any opposition, which 
indeed would have been equally rash and ineffectual against so overwhelming 
a force. 

Lord Nelson, after his return from the West Indies, proceeded to London, 
where on his arrival he was received with those honours which he had so justly 
merited by his intrepid exertions. He now received an appointment to the 
command of a fleet of sufficient force to cope with the enemy, in any quarter 
of the world to which they might be destined. On the 11th of September 
he hoisted his flag on board the Victory at Portsmouth, and put to sea on the 
foUowing dav, without waiting for five ships of the line which were preparing 
to sail with him. Having taken command of the fleet under lore! Colling- 
wood on the coast of Spain, he resumed his former tactics, and instead of 
blockading the port oi Cadiz, ho stationed his main force near Cape St. 
Mary% establishing a line of frigates to observe and communicate the move- 
ments of the enemy. In the middle of October, on being apprised that a 
re-inforcement of seven sail of the line would speedily join him from England, 
he detached admiral Louis with six ships of the line on a particular service ; 
and this bold manoeuvre was performed in so open a manner, that it had the 
desired effect of inducing the enemy to put to sea. 

On the 19th of October .admiral Villeneuve, with thirty- two sail of the 
line, seven frigates, and eight corvettes, got under weigh, and sailed with a 
light breeze to the westward. Intelligence of this mdvement was conveyed 
to lord Nelson by the frigates which were appointed to watch their motions. 
His lordship, concluding their destination to be for the Mediterranean, now 
bore away with a crowded sail for the entrance of the Straits, where, on his 
arrival, be was informed by captmn Blackwood that 'the hostile fleet had not 
yet made its appearance. At length, however, tiie glorious but fatal day ar- 
rived, which was to complete the triumphs and close the career of the hero. 
On the morning of Monday, October 21st, about day-break. Cape Trafalgar 
bearing east by souths distant about seven leases, wind nearly west, the 
combined fleets were discovered six or seven miles to the eastward. 

Lord Nelson now beheld within his reach the enemy of whom he had so 
long been in search. The fl^et undea his command, which had now received 
the expected re-inforcement, consisted of twenty-seven sail of the line, and 
bore up in two columns as they formed in the order of sailing, conformably 
to instructions issued by the admiral in prospect of an engagement. In these 
instructions he directea the captains to look to their particular lihe as their 
rallying ^int ; but if the signals should not be clearly understood, no cap- 
tain couta do amiss in placing his ship alongside one of the enemy, Tho 
admiral himself, who headed the weather column, Was to attack hostile 
line near the centre, while lord Collingwood, who conducted the leeward 
column, was to break it, if possible, at a considerable distance -from the ex- 
treme rear ; and thus, it was hop^, the victory would be decid^ ere the 
van could be brought to succour the ships engaged. The last telegraphic 
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slirnnl issued by this great commander, at the moment of going into action. 

was, EnOLANU GXrECTS every man to 1>0 Ills DUTY.” 

Admiral Villeneuve sup^iosed that the ICiiglish fleet consisted of only 
twenty-one sail, and he originall}^ intended to attack them with an oqiiai 
number of vessels, whilo twelve of his select ships, acting as a body of re- 
serve, were to bear down and double upon the British lino after the action 
had commenced. On perceiving, however, the real force with which lie had 
to contend, he arranged his ships in one line, forming a crescent convex ing 
to leeward. Tho conflict began about noon, when admiral Collingwoud, in 
the Royal Sovereign, gallantly entered into action about the twelfth ship 
from the enemy's rear, leaving his van unoccupied. The succeeding sliips 
broke through in all parts, astern of their leader, and engaged their antago- 
nists at the muzzles of th^r guns. 

Lord Nelson, on board ^the Victory, directed his attack on the enemy s 
line between the tenth and eleventh ships in the v«n ; but finding it so close 
that there was not room to pass, he ordered his ship to be run on board tho 
Redoubtable, opposed to him ; his second, the Temeraire, engaged the next 
ship in the enemy's line ; and the others singled out their adversaries in sur- 
cession, according to the order of battle. For the space of four hmirs the 
conflict was tremendous ; particularly in tliat part of the line where the 
commander-in-chief had commenced tho onset. The guns of his shin re- 
oeatedlv set fire to the Redoubtable, and the British seamen were employed 
at intervals during the beat of the battle in throwing buckets of water on 
the spreading flames, which might otherwise have involved both ships in de- 

the French and Spaniards fought with a degree of braveiy and 
skill highly honourable to their officers and men ; but the attack was irre- 
sistlblef ibout three in the afternoon, the Spanish admiral, with ten 
the line joining the frigates to leeward, boro away fur Cadiz, len minutes 
afterwa^, five of the headmost sliips of the enemy s van, under admiral 
Dumunoir, tacked, and stood to the windward of the British line ; the stern - 
most was taken, but the others escaped. The heroic exertions of the Bntisli 
were rewarded by the capture of nineteen ships of the line, with the com - 
in rfiicf Villencuve, and two Suanisli admirals., ^he tempestuous 

vember by ® esUmnted at ono 

th^Munve hundred and eight^seven men kUkd and 

as thevirtory 7 “. to the 

annals of naval warfare, it was purciiteeu ai * Velson was walking the 
country. About the middle of the motion, lord 

quarter-deck, attentive musket ball, which wounded him 

deceived a shot m the left breast from “ to tho cockpit, 

mortally, and he instantly fell. He ^ ‘ ^ short space of time now 

where he lived about an hour, and J making inquiries con- 

allotted him in giving orders, of his glorious career wa-i 

cerning the state of the action. Imur of death he displayed 

not unworthy of bis former : character and conduct through 

the same magnanimity that i he sent for admiral Culbng- 

life. Conscious of his communicated the porticulars of 

wo^, the second in command, to orders to tho officers by whom lie 

his situation, and then gave the necessary 

was surrounded. - « flo*, vans triumphant, and that fifteen sail of 

On being told that the British consoled? A few moments before his 

the line had struck, he ap^ared Jd have wished to live to enjoy thm 

death, he said to captam Hard^, tlie captain, ‘ yon die 

“ day'; but God’s wfll _ ^nUed' “<iod be praised!” and almost 

“in the “W®* Lii^fi^ero of the Nile, of Coponlnpen, and of 
instantly expired. 1 hus fell the ne ^ ^ 
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Trafalf^Rr, after a victory which utterly blasted the hopes of Napoleon for 
the subjugation and ruin of England. His contemporaries mourn his loss ; 
posterity will revere his talents and courage ; the pages of history will re- 
cord his fnms and immortalize his name, while his example will long be held up 
to the imitation of future commanders. The mortal remains of the British 
admiral were conveyed to England, and interred with the highest public ho- 
nours. Having left no son, the title of earl Nelson, with^ a permanent re- 
venue annexed, was, by an act of national and enthusi^ic gratitude, con- 
ferred upon his brother, a private clergyman, all parties on this occasion 
vying in their expressions of grief and admiration. 

In consequence of the death of lord Nelson, admiral Collingwood succeed- 
ed to the command of the fleet, and completed the victory. In clearii^ the 
ships of prisoners, however, he found sucii a numbpr of wounded, that, in or- 
der to alleviate as much as iiossible this sce|pe of «human misery, he trans- 
mitted to the marquis de Solana, governor-general of Andalusia, a proposal, 
offering to commit the wounded to the care of their country ; the officers to 
be liberated on their parole, and the privates on receipts being ^ven that they 
should not serve by sea or land till regularly exchanged, 'rhis proposal was 
embraced with avidity, not only by the governor, but by the whole country, 
which resounded with expressions of applause and gratitude. The Spanish 
governor, in return for this trait of British generosity, delivered up the 
English who had been wrecked on board sever^ of the ships, and made an 
offer of the hospitals to the wounded on board the fleet, pledging the ho- 
nour of the Spanish nation for their good treatment. 

On the news of this important victory, one general sentiment seemed to 
pervade the whole nation. The munificence of the country was lavished on 
the family ; and his companions in arms, the partners of his dangers and his 
triumphs, shared also in the tokens of national gratitude. Admiral Colling- 
wood was raised to the peerage with a pension of two thousand pounds per 
annum. The earl of Northesk was honoured with the order of the Bath, and 
a pension. A liberal subscription was set on foot for the relief of those who 
stiffered 4n the cause of their country ; and hundreds of thousands of pounds 
were readily and cheerfully raised for the relief of the officers, seamen, and 
marines, who were wounded, and the widows, orplians, and relatives of such 
as werd killed in this memorable action. 

Since the return of Mr. Pitt to office, scarcely any thing hod occurred, 
the great victory of Trafalgar exc^epted, but disaster and disappointment. 
The total failure of the continental coalition greatly augmented the gloom 
and disquietude which had begun to prevail in England, in con6e4]uence of 
the alarming illness of Mr. Pitt. At the close of the former session of par- 
liament, this distinguished statesman had been compelled, by the decline of 
a constitution originally delicate, to relinquish all active share in public bu- 
siness, and retire to Bath ; from whence he returned in the commencement 
of the year, in a state of debility and exhaustion, no doubt augmented by 
anxiety and disappointment. It has been supposed, that the fatal intelli- 
gence of the battle of Austerlitz produced an agitation of spirits which pow- 
erfully increased his disorder ; for on return to his villa at Putney, near 
London, he breathed his last on the S3d of January 180G, in the 47th year of 
his age, having directed the affairs of his country for a longer period than 
any other mii&ter. , 

Under his auspices the maritime supremacy of England was confirmed by 
a series of most splendid victories ; her colonial acquisitions were neatly 
extended ; but her public burdens were also enormously augmented. He 
laboured successfully to preserve his country from the contagion of the re- 
volutionary principles that desolated France ; and exerted himself with equal 
seal, but with less success, in resisting the military despotism by which that 
power threatened to subjugate the continent. As a financier, he displayed 
great ability in the accumulation of public resources ; but it may be fairly 
questioned, whether he displayed equal political wisdom in the distributW)n 
of them. In forming continental alliances, ho relied too implicitly on the 
influence of money fur ensuring to Great Britain that ascendancy in foreign 
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courts, to which, by her generous aid, she was entitled. His character has 
been portrayed in very diflFerent colours, and exhibited in veiy different 
points of view, by those who condemn and those who approve the principles 
on which he acted. « r r 

Those who considered the revolutionary w'ar as unnecessary, regarded him 
as one of the principal authors of the tremendous evils which that contest 
brought upon Europe. While others, reflecting on the extensive spread and 
dangerous tendency of the principles of the French revolution, and on the 
extreme hazard to which Great Britidn was exposed, by standing an indiffer- 
ent spectator till France had subdued the continent, and increased her ma- 
rine in proportion to her military strength, regard him as the saviour of his 
country. Every impartial person, indeed, must confess, that Mr. Pitt stood 
in a situation wholly unprecedented, and difficult beyond example— a situa- 
tion in which he could derive no Information from the measures of precedinn- 
ministers, or the policy of former times. The grand question which pre- 
sented itself to his consideration, was of a nature entirely new. History fur- 
nished no facts that could serve as a guide to his conduct : in an unexplored 

e ath he seems to have taken the surest direction. By the measures adopted, 
is country was saved ; by pursuing a different course, the result might have 
been otherwise. The consequences of these measures are visible in all their 
extent : those arising from an opposite system of politics, however brilliant 
the colours in which imagination may paint them, are wholly theoretic, and 
not having been verified by experiment, they are merely speculative. 

The unprejudiced historian will not deny to Mr. Pitt the praise of being a 
man of firm purpose, of honourable pride, and of disinterested principle. 
Ambition is universally allowed to have been a prominent trait in his charac- 
ter ; but it was the ambition of a great mind. His political views were grand 
and extensive : but it must be confessed, that his most favourite plans 
proved unsuccessful ; and his most promising scheme, the last continental 
coalition, contributed only to the gigantic power and prodigious aggrandize- 
ment of France, 'i'he failure, however, is not to be ascribed to the plan, 
but to the mistakes in the execution, which it was not in liis ^wer either to 
prevent or to rectify. Subsequent events have afforded prooi, that he hud 
made a just estimate of the effects which the union of all. the powers of Eu- 
rope, acting in perfect concert, might be able to produce. But he was not 
permitted to witness the justness ox his calculations, and the fulfilment of 
his wishes. * 

Disinterestedness in regard to pecuniary matters, was one of his distin- 
guishing characteristics. In this respect, to his memory might be justly ap- 
plied the motto, non sihi ged patrirs vixit” After an administration of two- 
and-twenty years he was so far from having enriched himself, that he loft 
behind him very considerable debts, which he was unable to liquidate.— 
Whatever errors his opponents might discover, or fancy they discovered, in 
his political views, he was certainly a great man. On the public theatre of 
the world he long acted a very conroicuous part. As a statesman, liis name 
will be celebrat^ in the annals of Europe, and his conduct will long be the 
theme of both censure and applause. As an orator, he stands mmost unri- 
valled : he was the Tully of Britain, and the glory of her senate. His country 
showed its respect for his memory Ijy taking*on itself the payment oi ms 
debts : and an address to the king was presented by parhament, praying ms 
majesty to direct that the remains of the minister should be interred at the 
public expense, and that a monument should be erected to his memory m 
Westminster Abbey. 
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LETTER IV. 

History »f the affairs of Lluropo durifig the year —Consolidation of the 

power of Napoleon, — Administration of Mr, Fox and Lord Grenville.'— 
Progress of the war.— Abolition qf the Slave Trade. — Expedition to South 
A meriea. — Naples erected into a kingdom under Joseph Buonaparte. — Bat-- 
tie qf Maida, — New constitution formed for Holland, and Louis Buonaparte 
created King. — Negotiations for peace. — Death and character of Mr. Fox. 
— Rupture between France and PrMsia . — Battles of Saalf eld, Jena, and 
A-nerstadt, — Capture of Berlin. — Conquest of Silesia. — Berlin decrees. — iJe- 
newal of war between Russia and France^ — Babies of PuUusk and Eglau. 
—Capture of Dantzic, Friedland and Kouingsherg. — Peace of Tilsit. 

The events which had taken place on the continent of Europe^ during tlie 
campaign of 1805^ tended much to strengthen the system which Napoleon 
had recently adopted. The victory of Marengo and the peace of Luneville 
had given a sanction to the consular government : the victory of Austerlitz 
and the peace of Presburg consecrated the empire — the last remains of the 
revolution were now abandoned. On the Ist of January, 1806, the repub^ 
lican calendar, after an existence of fourteen years, was deiinitively replaced 
by the common one. The Pantheon was restored to religion, and the tribu- 
nate even ceased to exist. But the efforts of Napoleon were primarily di- 
rected to extend his dominions over the continent of Europe. Ferdinand, 
the king of Naples, having in bis lute war violated the treaty of peace with 
France, his states were invaded, and on the 30th of March, Joseph Buona- 
parte was declared king of the Two Sicilies. Shortly after, on the 5th of 
June, Holland, or the United Provinces, was changed into a kingdom, and 
received for its monarch Louis Buonaparte, another brother of the emperor. 
There existed no longer any of the republics, created by the convention or 
the directory. Napoleon, who nominated the secondary kini^, re-establislied 
the hierarchical military rc^me, adopting the exploded titles of the middle 
ages. He constituted Dalmatia, Istria, Friuli, Cadore, Belluno, &c. &c. 
duchies, or grand fiefs of the empire. Berthier was invested with the prin- 
cipality of Neufehateau — Talleyrand with that of Benevento — the prince 
Borghese and his wife with that of Crimstalla— Murat with the grand duchy 
of Cleves and Berg. Napoleon, who had not dared to destroy the Swiss re- 
public, now declar^ himself its mediator ; and he finished the organization of 
his military empire, b}' placing the Germanic body dependent on himself. 
On the iSth of July, 18U6, fourteen princes on the south and west of Ger- 
many were united in the confederation of the Rhine," and Buonaparte was 
recognized as their protector. On tho Ist of August, they notified to the 
diet of Ratisbon their separation from the Germanic body ; the German em- 
pire itself ceased to exist, and Francis II. abdicating the title, now adopted 
that of Emperor of Austria." 

Buonaparte had now grasped under his dominion all the western part of 
the continent of Europe. Ascamperor^and king he was absolute master of 
France and Italy ; and he Goii|:rolled Spain by the subordination of its court ; 
Naples and Holland by his two brothers ; Switzerland by the act of media- 
tion ; and he disposed of the kinn of Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and the con- 
federation of the Rhine, against Austria and Prussia. He might, after the 
peace of Amiens, by maintaining a liberal conduct and paying a decent regard 
to the rights and liberties of mankind, have made himself the protector of 
France, and the moderator of Europe. But war was his element ; he sought 
his glory in domination, and his enjoyment in conquest ; and by this he con- 
demned himself to a lo^ struggle, which, ultimately, could only terminate 
in laying the whole continent prostrate at his feet, or ensuring his own ruin. 
This march of encroachment gave rise to a fourth coalition, the particulars 
of whicli now claim your attention. 
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While AustriH and Russia were cngafred in confrontinir the power of 
France^ Prussia maintained a cautious neutrality. She was uideed upon the 
j)oint of joining the confederate during the campaign of 1805, but the ra- 
pidity of the victories of Napoleon 4iad prevented her from putting her de- 
signs into execution. Alarmed now by the increase of the French empire, and 
encouraged by the fine condition of her troops, Prussia joined in a league with 
Russia to expel the French from Germany. A violation of her temtory by 
a march of the French armies through a part of it, without asking permis- 
sion, had elicited some marks of resentment, which the English mini^ry en- 
deavoured to kindle into a flame ; but the capture of Mack’s army caused 
the affront to be passed over in an accommodation. A sell erne for the I'eco- 
very of Hanover by Swedish troops in British pay, and commanded by their 
sovereign, in conjunction with English and Russian troops, was also frus- 
trated by the fatal results otthe buttle of Austerlitz. 

To pacify the king of Prussia, and if possible embroil him in a war with 
England, Napoleon, by his own confession, had promised to cede the ^ecto- 
rato of Hanover to the former power, and thereby exclude Great Britain 
from^ the continent of Europe. He had indeed been promised a considerable 
subsidy from the latter court, but he was easily persuaded to agree to a secret 
treaty with France, by which, as an exchange for Hanover, he agreed to re- 
sign the duchy of Cleves and other territories, and to confirm such arrange- 
ments as might be stipulated in the ensuing treaty between France and 
Austria ; and thus by nis vacillating conduct, bis Prussian majesty, wJio 
might have turned the scale against Nauoleon, meanly consented to be sub- 
servient to his interests, and permitted nim to reduce the head of the empire 
to a state of comparative weakness. 

The archduke Charles, who during the negotiation for a definitive treaty, 
arrived from Ital^ with a considerable army ; and Ferdinand, who had de- 
feated the Bavarian general Wrede on the borders of Bohemia, would gladly 
have co-operated with Russia in a renewal of hostilities, if the emperor 
Francis had not persisted in his pacific determination ; but this prince was 
inflexibly bent upon an accommodation. By the treaty which was concluded 
at Presburg, he was obliged to relinquish that valuable share of the territo- 
rial spoils of Venice which he had for some ^ears enjoyed ; he agreed to the 
arbitrary arrangements respecting the principalities of Lucca and Pionibiuo ; 
and acknowledged Nauoleon, or his nominated successor, as king of Italy, 
with a proviso that this crown should he speedily and jpermanently separated 
from that of France. H e also consented to the cession of the margraviate 
of Burgaw, the principality of Eichstadt, the country of Tyrol and other 
vjiluahle districts, in favour of the elector, whom he considered as king, of 
Bavaria. To the elector of Wurtemburg, whose claims to the royal title ho 
likewise admitted, he resisned a part of the Bris^pw, with other portions of 
territory ; while the elector of Baden was gratified with the rMt of the 
Brisgaw, the Ortenaw, and the city of Constance. The two kings were 
farther gratified with the permission of seizing, re8pectivoly,_the city and 
dependencies of Augsburg, and the county of Bomdorf ; but in return fur 
those various grants, the king of Bavaria was required to surrender W urtzburg, 
as the basis of an electorate, to the archduke Ferdinand, who engaged to 
resign Saltzhurg to his imperial maje^y. The defalcations ordain^ by this 
treaty, must, to n prince lilce Francis II. who, tjiough not enterprisingly am- 
bitious, was nevertheless fond of extended dominion, have been excessively 
mortifying, even if no sense of humiliation and disjpwse had attended the 
loss ; and when he reflected on that indiscretion which had only preci- 
pitated the war, hut had misconducted it in its progress, with the loss or at 
least the diminution of that high fame which his troops had formerly enjoyed, 
his feelings must have been poicnant in the extreme. He w md to ave 
blamed lumself severely for yielding to the impul^ of Great Bntwn, a 
for admitting too readily the delusions of hope. We now turn to England. 

The death of Mr. Pitt, which 1 have already mentioncHl to you, 
a total change in the ministry. Lord Eldon resigned the seals, J®; 

Buurablo Thomas Erskinc ivaa appointed lo|bd chancellor, and constit tt 
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- of the realm by the title of lord Erskine. Lord Grenville whom the 
king had aent for^ and empowered to form a new administration, includiriff 
Mr. JFox, after his estrangement of twenty years from the ro 3 'al councils, was 
appointed first lord of the treasury ; and V>ra Henry Petty, since better known 
b 3 rthe title of the marquis of Lansdown, chancellor of the excheque 1 ^— earl Fitz- 
william president of the council, and viscount Sidmouth lord privy-seal. Mr. 
Fox was made secretary of state for foreign affairs ; lord Spencer home se- 
cretary, and Mr. Windham secretary at war ; Mr. Grey first lord of the ad- 
miralty, and Mr. Sheridan treasurer of the navy : earl Moira master-general 
of the ordnance, and general Fitzpatrick secretary for the colonies. The 
duke of Bedford was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, and Mr Elliott, 
his principal secretary. Lord EUenborough was made lo^ chief justice of 
the court of king's bench, with a seat in the cabinet. Sir Arthur Pigot and 
sir Samuel Romilly were nominated attorney anj. solicitor generals. 

The country had the misfortune to see tne number of its enemies increase. 
The politics of Prussia, which had long been vaciUating, now assumed an as- 
pect decidedly hostile to Great Britain. On the 30th of January, 1806, his 
Prussian majesty issued a proclamation, in which he signified his intention 
of taking possession of Hanover, agreeable to a convention entered into with 
the emperor of France. This was followed by a second proclamation, dated 
the 26tii of March, ordering the Prussian ports to be shut against the ships 
and commerce of Great Britain. In consequence of these hostile process- 
ings, Mr. Fox, on the 2lst of April, brought down a message from his ma- 
jesty, informing the house of commons that he had thought it proper to adopt 
measures of just retaliation, by issuing orders for the blockade of the Elbe, 
the Weser, and the^ Ems, and for the c^ipture of Prussian vessels, of which 
official notice was given to the ministers of neutral powers. After this de- 
claration of hostilities, a great number of Prussian ships were brought into 
British ports ; but, from the relative circumstances of England and Prussia, 
the former having no army on the continent, and the latter no ships of war 
on the seas, the war between the two powers could not be productive of any 
great or important events. It amounted to little more than a suspension of 
political and commercial intercourse, and circumstances rendered it of short 
duration. The British arms, indeed, at this time had little employment. 
The number of ships and vessels of war in commission was truly enormous — 
no less than seven hundred and twenty ! of which one hundred and twenty- 
six were of the line ; fourteen from fifty to forty-four guns ; and one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven frigates ; the rest were sloops, gun -brigs, &c. &c.. But 
the marine of France was almort annihilated, and the shattered remains of 
their fleets were shut up in their harbours, not daring to venture beyond tlie 
protection of their batteries. The British navy was employed in blockad- 
ing the hmtile ports, and nothing of importance took-place on the ocean. 

The philanthropist, however, will always regard this season of inactivity as 
one of the most glorrous periods in the annals oforeat Britain. History will re- 
cord an act of humanity and justice passed by her (egidature, which redounds as 
much to the honour of the national character as her most brilliant victories. 
The traffic in human flesh, carried on with the coast of Africa, had long been 
regarded by the enlightened and humane as the opprobrium of Engliihmen. 
Yet, infamous as the slave trade is, iliiad not, untS towards the end of the 
last century, been considered with that attention which a practice so abhor- 
rent to the benevolent principles of Christianity, and the refinement of mo- 
dem manners, might have been expected to excite. 

The nmes of illustrious writers in our own country, who had taken every 
mportunity to reprobate the traffic in man, are too many to enumerate. In 
France they had been seconded by Raynal and Necker, besides many others 
who stood in the first ranks of genius and talent ; and in almost every other 
countiy of Europe, persons of distinguished abilities and philanthrophy had 
pleadM the cause of the injured Africans. Yet no individual who sUhmI 
high in rank and power had vigorously exerted hia influence to wipe off this 
s^n by extirpating an evil of so horrible a nature. It had accumulated by 
almost imperceptible degrees to a gigantic size, until it became interwoven 
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with the eystem of European commerce, apnctioned by prescriptiun and pub- 
lic authority in all maritime nations, and rendered familiar to the minds of 
men by constant and general practice. The finest feelings of the human 
heart became blunted by a continual^repetition of enormities — ^man was con- 
sidered as the property of man — natural feeling was outraged, and the God 
of nature insulted. Europeans had imbibed the false philosophy, that a dif- 
ference of complexion implied a disparity of intellect, and &at the unfor- 
tunate negroes were destmed by the great Creator for a state of perpetual 
slavery. 

Mr. Granville Sharp was the first individual in England who stood for- 
ward as the avowed advocate of the Africans : and with him the first move- 
ments towards the abolition of the traffic in human flesh originated. Ilia 
name deservedly stands recorded in history as the foundation-stone on which 
lb erected this noble monijpient ^ the honour of liberty and humanity. 
From the year 1763 to 1772, he laboured by aH possible means to enlighten 
the public mind on the subject, and draw the public attention to this horri- 
ble traffic. In process of time, other philanthropists, inspired with the same 
Christian spirit, came forward to advocate the cause, and a small select so- 
ciety of private individuals was formed for the express purpose of overturn- 
ing this monstrous colossus of evil, the African slave trade. 

Mr. Clarkson, a gentleman of spirit and talents, undertook the tedious and 
irksome task of instituting inquiries, and collecting evidence on the subject, 
in consequence of whose investigations a scene of enormities was developed 
sufficient to make humanity shudder. The magnitude of the evil only re- 
quired to be known to render it generally detested ; and from this neriod the 
society found numerous coadjutors. Men in all ranks, and of all religious 
denominations united to attempt the removal of this nationid disgrace. Among 
these, the Quakers, both in England and America, who had uniformly ex- 
pressed their disapprobation of s&very, distinguished thcm^lves among the 
most strenuous advocates for its abolition ; and a petition in favour of the 
oppressed Africans was presented from that benevolent body to the British 
p^liament. The cause now began to become popular. Numerous piiinphlets 
and tracts on the subject were publisiied and generally ciroulated. Sermons 
were preached and published, petitions were presented to the legislature fif>ni 
the two universities, and from several of the most considerable tovi^s and 
corporations of the kinzdom ; and the whole Britisli nation at lenzth came 
to uitereat itself in the affair. But the slave trade had been lung 
blished, and too many individual interests were concentrated in to allow or 
its being put down without a struggle. It was regarded as the basis of co- 
lonial cultivation ; the traffic was found to involve a great variety of inter- 
ests, which consequently gave rise to numerous obstacles fP; 

position. Under ^ese circumstances his majesty s ministers thought P*^P 
to institute, before a committee of the privy council, an inquiry into tto 

facts and aUegations contained in the repri^ntations of both partus. The 

first pubUc nJtice that was taken of the subject was in the 

Mr. Wilberforco, who afterwards so greatly *:! Pof Linirh z 

cause of benevolence, communicatwi to parliament his 

forward a measure respecting the slave trade ; and t^^time 

death of Mr. Pitt, the subject was ne^r lost s^ht.of, 

brought forward in parlUment, with difforenl^easures ol sui^w^^^^^ It, how 
everfgroduaUy gained ground , and on the 20tli of rf’onlv se- 

for 4e abolition was lost in the house of commons by a majority ot only se- 

’'*Tho‘rttkmmont of this great a "teiX^^- 

leagues in office, supporteS by Mr. Wilberforce ““d others, with a rtei^y a^^ 

herence to principles which he had of commons for the 

•Tune, 180 «,hadthehonourtocarryar^lutionintM ^ cause 
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'' ttial measures for abolishing^ the ^said trade, in such manner, and at such 
period, as may be deemed must desirable.'* The bill met with only a feeble 
opposition. It was strenuously supj>ortcd by Mr. Wilberforce and all tlio 
members of administration, and earned /»y a majority of one hundred and fif- 
teen votes, against only fifteen dissenting voices. In the course of the de- 
bate the solicitor-general, sir Samuel Rom illy, stated from the documents 
before the house, that, since the year 1796, that is, during the last ten years, 
upwards of three hundred and sixty thousand of the natives of Africa, torn 
from their country by Furopeans, had either been sold into slavery, or had 
miserably perished in their passage to the West Indies. The crimes perpe- 
trated in tnis traffic, had equalled, if they had not exceeded in horror and 
enormity, those of the French revolution, and had been constantly repeated 
during three centuries. An age that could tolerate such barbarities scarcely 
deserves to be called enlightened ; accordingly {ne British ministry resolved 
to wipe off this stain from the national character, and their philanthropic 
determination will ever hold a place in the hearts and memory of all who re- 
vere the principles of justice, humanity and religion. The abolition of 
Afncan slavery forms a glorious epoch in the reign of George III. and mil- 
lions yet unborn will commemorate that happy period in which the rights of 
human nature were restored in spite of interest, prescription, and prejudice. 

Of the foreign military and political events of the year 18 U 6 , those that re- 
late to Naples occupy the first place. On the 9th of February, a French army 
under the command of Joseph Buonaparte, assisted by Massena and other 
generals, marched for Naples, and on the 15th entered the capital, the gar- 
rison in the city and the forts having previously capitulated. The king and 
queen h.id retired to Palermo in January, with a part of the Neapolitan ar- 
my, accompanied also by several of the nobility. The heir apparent to tliu 
throne, who was duke of Calabria, remained in Naples until the approach of 
the French, when he retired with some troops to Calabria, where general 
Dumas, a French emigrant, was endeavouring to organia&o a levy^en-mane. 
General Kegnier marched in pursuit of the fugitives, and after several skir- 
mishes, in which the Neopolitans displayed very little martial suirit, the war 
in Calabria was brought to a close and the whole kingdom ox Naples sub^ 
mitted to the French, except Gaeta and another fortress. Most of the 
principal families in the country, having lost all esteem for their legitimate 
sovereign, readily attached themselves to the French interest ; so that Na- 
poleon did not hesitate to issue a decree conferring the crown of Naples upon 
his brother Joseph, {uid his heirs-male, witli the proviso, that Uie crowns of 
that country and of France should never be united in the same individual. 
Accordingly Joseph caused himself to be proclaimed king, on the 3()tli of 
March, ana exacted an oath of fidelity from all the constituted autliorities, 
the nobles testifying the greatest satisfaction at the change of dynasty. I'he 
queen of Naples, however, and the duke of Calabria, fur the king himself 
was a mere cypher, resolved to make an attempt to recover the crown. 'I'hey, 
accordingly, by means of their emissarieB, excited an insurrection against the 
French in Abruzzo and Calabria, which, for a time, delivered these provinces 
from French influence. While these disturbances were still subsisting, sir 
Sydney Smith arrived at Palermo, about the middle of April, and took the 
command of the English squftdron lyihg there, consisting of five sail of the 
line, with some frigates and /smaller vessels. 

He began his operations by throwing suecours into Gaeta, and afterwards 
taking possession of the isle of Capri ; he Uien proceeded ^ong the coast, 

, exciting a general alarm, and keeping up a connection with themsoontented 
Calabrians. At length, at the urgent soticitatiem of the court of Palermo, 
sir John Stewart, who commanded the British troops in Sicily, embarked a 
body of about five thousand men, with which, on the Ist of July, he effected 
a landing in the guB* of Euphemia, ndar the northern frontier of Lower Ca- 
labria. ^ General KeCTier, with his troops, being encamped at Maida, some 
miles distant, sir «^hn Stewart determined upon attacking him before be 
could be joined by his expected re-inforcements, and accordingly, on the 4th 
oi^July he advanced to the place. The junction, however, had been made 
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the night before ; and the enemv. to the number of about seven thousand 
descended from the heights^ and marched into the plain to meet the aswiil- 
ants. AftOT keeping up a fire for some time, both armies rushed on with the 
bayonet, when ^e superior firmn^ of the British soldiers speedily decided 
the contest. No sooner had the wbapons crossed than the French gave wav 
and were pursued T^th terrible carnage. An attempt to retrieve the honour 
of the day proved ineffectual, and a complete victory remained to the Bri- 
tish, whose loss was inconsiderable compared with that of their opponents 
The immediate consequence of this brilliant action was a general insurrec- 
tion of the Calabrian peasantry, and the expulsion of the French from the 
province. 

But efforts of this kind, though highly honourable to the British arms, 
were totally inadequate to the effecting of any permanent change in the 
state of the Neapofitan li^gdom ; and sir John Stewart, sensible that he 
could not loi^ maintain his ground in Calabria, prepared for returning to 
Sicily. Having, by one of his officers, obtained possession of the strong fort 
of Scylla, opposite to Messina, he re-crossed the Straits, leaving the Cala- 
brian insurgents to contend with an exasperated foe, who treated them as 
rebels, and every kind of cruelty was practised on both sides in a protracted 
and desultory warfare. The French, soon after the battle of Maida, reduced 
the fortress of Gaeta, which had long employed a considerable portion of 
their force ; and general Fox, who took the command of the British troops 
in Sicily, refusing to concur in the hopeless plans of the court of Palermo 
for recovering Naples, the new government in that kingdom remained un- 
disturbed, except by some intestine disorders. 

About this tkne an important acquisition was made by the British arms in 
a distant quarter of the globe. After reducing the cape of Good Hope, sir 
Home Fopham and general Beresford, who had been sent out in the autumn 
of the year 1605, with a force of about five thousand men, judging it expe- 
dient to make an attack on some of the Spanish settlements in South America, 
embarked a part of the land forces ; and after a passage long and tedious 
beyond what they had expected, arrived, on the 6th of June, at the mouth 
of the Rio de la Plata. In order to make himself acquainted with the navi- 


gation of the river, sir Home Popham proceeded in the recon- 

noitre, as far as circumstances would permit, the different situations on the 
bank, and to collect as much information as possible relative to the strength 
of the enemy. The progress of the ships up the river was greatly retarded 
by the shoi^, the adverse winds and currents, the foggy M'eather and the in- 
accuracy of the charts. The laborious and unremitted exertions, however, 
of the officers and men enabled him to surmount these obstacles ; and the 
squadron, after having occupied nine days in proceeding about eighty miles, 
(»me to an anchor off- the point of Quilmay, about twelve miles from Buenos 
Ayres, which the British commanders resolved to attack in preference to 
Monte Video- , _ 

On the 25th of June, in the course of the Jifternoon and night, a landing 
was effected without opposition, though a bcnly of the enemy consisting of 
about two thousand men, chiefly cavalry, with eight field pieces, were posted 
at the village of Redaction, on a height, about two miles distant from the 
place where the troops disembarked, ^nd direetly in their front.^ 
intermediate space, as well as 4to the right ani^ left, was an ^tire pmin, im- 
j^ssable in winter^ but represented by the guide as practicable at tMt time 
to the march of artillery. It was eleven o'clock next morning before the 
troops could marclvoff their ground- The Spanish troops were drawn up 
along the^broff of the hiU, on which was situated the village of Ruction, 
covering their right flank. The nature of the ground was^ such, that the 
Briti^orc^ wwe obliged to march directly to the enemy s front, and to 
form a line as equal ^s possible to theirs in len^h. In this order they 
Vanned, wHh six-pounders on each flank, and two ** 

of their first line. Jiving approached within raMe of the en^v s^^s, a 
tongue of swamDv gronndcrosaing^their front, obliged them to halt till their 
art^^ took a^Treuitous route. But scarcely had they crossed the swamp, 
Vol/iII. 3 0 
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ivlien the Spaniards opened a fire from their field-pieces^ which at first was 
wall directed ; but as the English advanced at a quick pace^ in spite of the 
bojsgy mund, obliged them to leave their artillery behind^ they re- 

ceived but little injury. A part of the trpops having gained the heights in 
a tolerably good line>*^the enemy retired from the brow of the hill. The 
British troops then gained that p^ition, and commencing a fire of small 
anns^ the Spaniards fled with precipitation^ leaving behind them four field- 
pieces and a tumbril. After a halt of two hours, the British advanced in 
the hone of preventing the destruction of the bridge over the river Chuelo, 
which lay between them and Buenos Ayres, from which it was distant about 
three miles. But on their approach it was found to be in flames, and they 
were unable to prevent its total destruction. 

During the night the Spaniards were heard bringing down their artillery, 
and the British troops were in consequence withdrawn from the bank of the 
river, as their position seemed too much exposed to the enemy's fire, which 
had opened upon them from their ^ns and a considerable line of infantry. 
At day>breuk next morning captain Kennett was sent to reconnoitre both 
sides of the river, which was scarcely thirty vards wide, when he found that 
the English had little or nothing to protect them, whilst the Spanish troops 
were drawn up behind hedges and houses, and in the vessels on the opposite 
bank. Circumstances being such as to admit of no delay, general Beresford 
determined on forcing the pass, and for that purpose ordered down the field- 
pieces to the brink of the river. The enemy in the mean time opened an 
ill-directed fire of cannon and musketry, the former of wbich was soon 
silenced, though the latter was kept up more than half an hour, but so 
ill-directed that it did very little injury to the British troops, who by means 
of boats and rafts effected the passage of the river in the face of two thou- 
sand provincial troops that lined the opposite bank, and made but a feeble 
opposition. About eleven o'clock in the forenoon, the greatest part of the 
troops with some of the guns, had cu'ossed the river ; and general Beresford 
having learned that most of the Spanish troops had abandoned the city, sent 
a summons to the governor, on the S8th of June, and the latter, without at- 
tempting further resistance, agreed to a capitulation, of which the principal 
articles were, security to their religious worship, to the persons of the inha- 
bitants, and to ell private ^property. The amount of the public treasure 
taken at Buenos Ayres amount^ to one million two hundred and ninety-one 
thousand three hundred ‘and twenty-three dollars ; of which, one million 
eighty-six thousand two himdred ana three dollars were embarked on board 
the Narcissus, and the remaihiog sum, viz. two hundred and five thousand 
one hundred and fifteen wei^e left in the treasury. In the moment of elation, 
sir Home Pbpham transmitted a circular letter to |irfiflcipal commercial 
toviriis of Great B|itain, informing them ''that awe^le continent was laid 
"open to the trade and commerce of this country.” This ill-judged mea- 
sure, which in fact was an^nparalleled piece of presumption, gave rise to the 
most unbounded extrayagunce of .Bpeculation>Md proved ruinous to many 
both merchants and m^ufacturers. - For notm^tanding the conquest had 
been made with so smidl a forcO, it was wholIy%^equate to retain it, and 
in a short time Buenos Ayres was recovered the Spaniards, under the 

direction of colonel Einieres, a French o)iic.er in tnb'^ujl^ American service ; 
and the En^llish troops, with general BereefoMl^ their«€&|^mander, were made 
prisoners ot ^hr..^ Sir Home Popham, however, coifiwued to blockade the 
entrance of the nver ; and on the arrival Of re-^inforqgments from the Cilpe 
of Good' Hope, he made an unsuccessful attempt on dd onto VidecH nuch 
was the posture of affairs on the La Plata at tite clqse ortho v 

Some naval operations took place in the courM of this^jOsn#^ Aufiicient 
fiioment 'lbO entitle them to a bnef notice* In the nK^nuPf^^si^uary, a 
Fren^^sifoadron of sail of the line was encountered coast of 

8t. Dlpmgo admmi Duckworth, whose force was oeitainly suporior. 
Aft^l^Mloiis action, three of them struck their flagO# tbO other two were 
drivefiTta yho«^ and burnt. In the East Indies, admiral Lineis 

was captuied hy sir John Borlase Warren, on bocurd the Marengo of eighty 
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pns, wift the BeUe Poule of forty guns, which vessels were on their return 
Some to Fnmoe ennAed with various plunder. A large convoy from 
fort WM mtercept^ by sir Samuel IW. and four out of five large Sm 
were ^tur^ mth troops on bo^d destined for the West Tn^/L TrH 
markably g^t exploit was also ^lieyed by lord Cochrane, who comm^dVd 
the PaUas, in cutting out three Spanish vessels under a heavy fire from the 
protecting batteries of Avillos. ^ ' 

The state of public affairs throughout the continent of Eurone at this 
eventful crisis, was without a parallel in history. The subversion and crea- 
tion of kingdoms were becuime simple operations, with which the world was 
beginning to become famUiarized. The territory of the Batavian republic 
being fuU of French troops who garrisoned all the fortified towns, an edict 
from Pans was all that was necessfiry to create a king, and furnish liim with 
a kingdom. On the Qth^of Ju^e, 1806, this change in the constitution of 
Holland was notified to tlieir high mightinesses, the States-general, by M. 
Verneul, who being just arrived from Paris, opened the special commission 
which he had received from prince Louis Buonaparte, as king of Holland. 
The communication was first made to the gi-and pensionary, and to the as- 
sembly^ and council of state. A constitution for the new monarchy was then 
immediately framed, of which the principal features were as follows : The 
executive power, with the nomination of all offices civil and military, was 
vested solely in the king ; the legislative body to be composed of thirty- three 
members, delegated from the different provinces, and elected for five years ; 
equal protection was granted to all denominations of religion : and by the 
authority of the king and the legislature, every thing necessary to ecclesi- 
astical organization, and every kind of worship was to be determined. No 
sooner was this new order of things announced than the new king and queen 
of Holland, on the 24th of June, made their public entry into the Hague. 
Louis addressed the constituted authorities in an appropriate oration of con- 
siderable length, concluding it by repeating his reliance oq the honour and 
virtue of his subjects, assuring them of his affection, urofessing liis zeal for 
their prosperity, and reminding them that from their loyaltv and unanimity 
alone he could expect the tranquillity, safety, and glory of the kingdom, and 
the happiness of his life • 

Thus terminated the famous republic of the United Provinces, which had 
existed two hundred and twenty-seven years in that state. The Dutch of the 
16th century hazarded their lives and fortunes to establish their independence 
and republican form of government: their descendants of the 19th resigned, 
without a struggle, those privileges for which their ancestors had fought du- 
ring forty years, and for which so many of them hod ])erished in long and 
sanguinary wars. ' But the martial spirit of the Dutch had l)ccn long extin- 
guished ; and the re^cJtutionary principles introduced among them having 
facilitated the cqpquest t>f their country, and rendered it dependant on 
France, it was no longer possible to shake off the yoke. All resistance was 
now too late>«juid thqy found themselves under the necessity of resigning the 
form, as they had already re^^ned the substance, of their constitution. 

Whilst thei^ things wer64^nsactiDff, negotiations were going forward be- 
tween the courts of Frtfhce^^d England, which for some time afforded a 
prospect of the rest 4 »rAtion olf^eace." They eriginated in a coreespondence 
between Mr. Foaf aj^^ Si. TaSeyrand, the occasion of which had b^n the 
disclosure to the foii w yt>f an iniamouB plot for the assassination of the em- 

E Ivor of France, vylsii eniigrant who calculated on the concurrence of Uie 
nt^MBdtmpiry in^e de&rn- Mr. Fox, however, with his chara<^nstic 
generoio^^ Jbfrit; thought himself obliged to give warning to M. Talley- 
rand^ jto Mr. Fox's communication, an extract wm jnven from a 

speeeh of 'i£?Sinpehor to the legislative body, on the 2nd of March, m the 
following'^tfd&if; I de»ire peace with England. my part I never 
I dbdl always be ready to condi^ ,t. talung for 
" its the treaty ^ intSmatinn was dearly understood as 

intended for an opeu.^ „ - 

Mr. Fox returned aflf answer expressive 


Amiens." This intimaUon was d^ly underst^ 

^ to negotiation, and accordingly, after a short 
inswer expressive of the cordial disposition of the 
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JHtj^Uah government to trftt on the TOneral basis of a |>eaoe honoorahle to 
both countriea, and their allies ; adding " that the existing* ties between 
^'Eng-Iand and Russia were such, that £n^land could not treat, much less 
'' conclude, but in concert with the emj»eror Alexander.'* M. Talle3rrBnd 
reulied ** that the emperor Napoleon adopted the general principle laid down 
** by Mr. Fox, but thought there was no necessity fur the iutervention of a 
“ foreign and distant power." 

Among the Englishmen detained in France at the re-commencement of 
the war, happened to be the earl of Yarmouth, in whose ability and discre- 
tion, Mr. Fox could confide with entire satisfaction ; and to this yoUng no- 
bleman were accordingly tnmsmitted the requisite powers for treating with 
the French government. His lordship preceded to Paris to open the nego- 
tiation; but he found the difficulty respecting Ru^a unhappily retarded his 
progress, though a point of form rather ^.nan ^bstance ; as the concert, 
whether acknowledged by France or not, between the courts of London and 
St. Petersburg was not the less real. The principal subjects of difTerence, 
exclusive of the claims of Russia, were Hanover and Sicily. No exchange 
or indemnity for the first could be hearkened to ; and it was not until his 
dispatch of June the 13th, lord Yarmouth informed Mr. Fox of the declaration 
which M. Talleyrand had at length made, that '^considering the extreme 
" stress which England laid on this point, Hanover should make no difficulty." 

" Authorized by this concession," said lord Yarmouth, 1 enquired whether 
the possession of Sicily w'ould be demanded P" To this M. Talleyrand re- 
plied, " You have it ; we do not ask it. Had we the possession, difficulties 
would be much augmented." The French minister also conc^ed, that a 
British minister, authorized by the emperor Alexander, should stipi^te for 
both, adding, " the asperity which marked the commencement of the war is 
" no more ; and the wish of France is to Jive in harmony with so great a 
" power as Britain." 

So far every thing appeared auspicious for the cause of peace, but an un- 
happy reverse soon took place. For in a subsequent conversation, the French 
minister gave lord Yarmouth to understand that Napoleon had received dis- 
patches ^om his brother, and the general officers under his orders, stating 
that Naples could not be helchwithout Sicily, at the same time intimating the 
probability which they saw of gmzilng possession of that island. To this 
lord Yarmouth answered, that beix|g required to stipulate for the restoration 
of Naples to the king of Sicily, as a necessary condition of peace, there could 
be no question of4heir separation. ^ Talleyrand replied by repeatedly stating 
the abmute determination of his xnadter, the emperor, not to give up Na- 
ples, Venice, Istria and Dalmatia, nor to alienate any part. of his Italian 
states to form a provision for the Idng of Sardinia, thougo he frequently re- 
peated, that Hanover should be restored, and that M^ta and the Cape of 
Good Hope should be ceded to Great Britain, observing that the French go- 
vernment considered these cessions as objects ^sufficient to induce England 
to conclude a peace. In this posture of affairs, Mr. FQx,.on tha^dth of June, 
though at this time rapidly declining In health, addresi^^aii excellent dis- 
patch to lord Yarmouth; expressii^ his astonishment Hb tbe^shuffiing conduct 
of M. Talleyrand. The recognition of the French 'emperor, and the other 
new potenta^s of his creatioif he regarded as a full compensation for the 
restoration of Hanover. He transmitted to 4^d Yarmouth his full creden- 
tials for treating, on which the French minister had laid so much stress ; but 
with instructions fairly to state to M. Talleyrand that he had no authority 
' to make use of them until that minister retoimed to his former ground re- 
specting Sicily. He remarked that if D'Outnilthe Russian ambassador, had 
offered to ti'eat s^arately, it was only in the way that lord Yarmouth him- 
self treated, t^t is, inform, but substantially in concert. Napledknd IstHa, 
Mr. Fox admitted^ ' not to be conclusive against agreeing to provisioiuil 
arti<dei,^Mldeifl to the' approval of Russia, or, as he explained aimself, that 
these articles should not have effect till a peace idiouUybe oondud^ between 
''Franca and Russia." 1 

Lord Yarmouth, on the 1st of July/ucknowledgodliis receipt of the full 
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powers with which he was now vested by the British government, pnd 

hi® r 606 ptioii of tlioin to Ms TBlle3rrand alao^ who merely nid ** that 
of drcnmatances duringa n^^tiationp were always valid reasons for a 
change of terms : that had any confidential overture been made three months 
« ago.France would have been ready to settle the question of Naples in the 
manner most satisfactory to Great Britain^ the same a mouth latter with 
regard to Holland.” At the close of the conference^ lord Yarmouth re- 
peated that it was impMuble proceed with the negotiation till every 
mode of seekii^ po4neBsion of Sicily was entirely relinqui^ed." On subse- 
quently demanding his passports^ Talleyrand took the opportunity of offering 
the Hans Towns as an establishment for the king of Naples. But on the 5th 
of Julyj the day after the receipt of lord Yarmouth's letter^ Mr. Fox peremp- 
torily replied ** that the abuidonment of Sicily was a point which it was im- 
possible for his majesty w concede. The demand of France was incon* 
'' sistent with the whole principle on which the negotiation rests : and the 
proposal of M. Talleyrand is^ of itself, quite inadmissible. To the original 
** bMm of the negotiation, therefore, lord Yarmouth was directed to advert ; 

and if this was not accepted, to state in perfectly civil but decided terms, 
‘‘ that he was not at liberty to treat on any other grounds, and therefore to 
request his pasroorts.” Liord Yarmouth having strictly complied with his 
instructions, M. Talleyrand now offered a further proposition from the ^ em- 
peror, tendering Dalmatia, Albania, and Ragusa, as an indemnity for Sicily. 
This he was assured would not be accepted ; however, his lordship consent^ 
to wait the return of the messenger, the French minister adding, that if 
peace was concluded, Germany should remain in its present state. ^ At this 
critical juncture, the indisposition of Mr. Fox had so alarmingly increased 
as to render him incapable of attending to business ; and the succeeding dis- 
patches, transmitted under the sanction of his name, were fmrly acknow- 
ledged, at a subsequent period, not to have proceeded from his pen, which 
indeed was but too evident. The elaborate answer of July the 18th, to lord 
Yarmouth's last dispatcsh, most unhappily and unseaBonably wavered upon 
the grand point of Sicily ; and from this moment all was fluctuation and in- 
decision. This departure from a point which Mr. Fox had uniformly insisted 
on, and respecting which he had ueclarcd it impossible for ahis ^Britannic ma- 
jesty to concede, naturally induced the supposition that the Bnglish cabinet 
womd adhere flrmly to nothing ; nor did the slightest probability exist that 
France would yiela in exchange what would be likely to obtain * the full and 
free consent of the king of Sicily.” ^ ‘ j • j 

While lord Yarmouth, conformably to the instructions he had receded, 
was continuing the conferences with M. Talleyrand, M. D Oul^^^e Rus- 
sian plenipotenl!lary, concluded a separate treaty of peace with FianM, to 
the great mortification of- lord Yarmouth, who had not patien^ to listen to 
D'Oubril’s apology for his conduct, naturally concluding that Frwce would 
now rise in ner.demands, and^become less manageable 

tiation. Thd*i8ki»peror of Ruraia, however, prudently refused to ratily ^ 
treaty which hisivinister had so precipitatdy conduded, wd thus matters 
were again placed on tBb^eoBie relative situation as before that ®vrat. 

Th^nglish ministry now thought it advi^ble send the ewl of Lau^^^ 
dale to Paris as joint negotiator with lord Yatmouth, who had given im« 
pected offence to Ihe British government by producing ^ £uU 
that measure Appeared indispensable if peace were really the objert » n * 
•ad lo^SSthteinp J>n ^ re&, lie » 

Witii the earl of Lauder&le on the part of Engl^, 
and M.,Champagny on that of France. It would afford 3:®“ 
to go at large mto the detaU of the various discussioM 

succeeded in abundance, and ended m lord Lau- 


proiitM and eotUre^projite succeeded in abundan^, mq enueu 
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man ; and thus in the midst of tumultuous Mrars and of uncertain negotiations^ 
<Mat Britain was called to mourn the loss of a patriot and a statesman, 
who has had few equals, and perhaps in no ageor country any superior. For 
his own glory he had lived^euftieienily h>ng ; but hie exhuteiioe was too short 
for the good of his country. The public, and eren the personal character of 
Mr. Fox, must be estimated by hla speeches in parliament, and by hia un- 
wearied efforts to promote the interests of his country. All historical deli- 
neation is comparatively feehle. The errors of his early youtii he shocdc off 
** as dew-drops from the lion’s mane." While yet in the morning of life, his 
genius, bursting through the surrounding clouds, shone with unrivalled ra- 
diance, amidst a long sucoession of political conflicts in times the most mo- 
mentous. The extent of his sagacity in his vast survey of human affairs, 
could only be equalled by what has been happily styled ** the grandeur of his 
** benevolence." His mmd was too lofty f.o ado» sinister means of effecting 
even the most important purposes. Too great tor pride, too wise for artifloe, 
he was not only free from dissimulation, but from the remotest suspicion 
of it. His eloquence was as various as the occasions which called it mrth ; 
always <dear and forcible, at times dignified, pathetic, and sublime. His 
attacks were invariably made on the strongholds of his adversaries, and his 
wit, which was occasionally brilliant, constantly touched on his subject, and 
never degenerated into personality. Peculiarly gifted to unravel the most 
complicated web of sophistry, he abstained, as a sacred duty, from ascribing 
to others sentiments which they themselves disclaimed. Without rhetorical 
flourishes and g^ndy ornaments, his lai^age was the vehicle of thought and 
feeling. Perfectly master of every kind and mode of reasoning, he mo- 
dellea his ar^ments according to ^ose of his prindpal opponents. Among 
his rhetorics excellencies may be reckoned his extraordinary powers of ar- 
rangement and ampHfiGation, the unstudied result of distinct mmd compre- 
hensive views formed in a mind luminous and energetic, and rapid in all its 
combinations. His style was such as a powerful undentanding and exten- 
sive information are c^culated to produce : it was not defective either in 
degance or harmony, but dear, precise, forcible, and appropriate to the sub- 
ject he was handling. 

As a dassical scholar he had few equals. He retained through life his ac- 
quaintance with the Greek language. Tie could converse with a LonginuB, 
on Homer's beauty, sublimity, and pathos ; with an Aristotle, on his exhi- 
Intions of man ; and with a pedagogue, on his dactyls and spondees. Such 
was the rapidity with which the genius of Fox da^d into every subject, 
that he eould meet men of the greatest talents on equal terms in their pecu- 
Iw « 

His disinteMpipd patriotism and universal philanthropy, render his me- 
mory dear te^ltn country and to mankind. While the subverters of thrones 
and the spoUers of kingdoms are crowned with triumjdiant ikurels, and con- 
gratulated with applauding pmns, it is to the honour of Mr. Fox, that he 
never gave a vote in the British senate by wbicli one drop of human, blood 
had been spilt, or the treasures of the nation lavished away. He, 


'Midst jarring conflicts, stemm'd the tide of blood, 

'' And to the meifboed wora a sea-mark stcM^ ; 

Wboee wiedoBwhnder the broils of nationq^ eeaM, 

** And tauffl^the tserild hamanity and peabe." * ^ 

*1^ riosing scene of hH Bfe was employed in the beoevoleat work of re- 
storing peace to his distra^ed oountiy, mit he lived not to efiect wishes 
of his heart : posterity, however, wRi not fail to applaud his efibrts'and in- 
tentions. « 

InpsivnleliflB,' no Hatm was ever mere adapted to captivate the minds of 
tfiose wkh w%em he Imd frequent int ero o ur se. His genius :wae at onoe so 
prolen^r^d so lively, his knowla^geen es#pns1ve, hie dispositiieB io amiable, 
his dtmfftuient so unassuming, hie mannenrjp alMle and engaging, that he 
gaiim Vbe hearts of all who enjoyed Ms conversation, and waauie delight of 
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every company into which he entered. Thoi^h destitute of the gifts of for- 
tune, he was supported by the services, as well as honoured with the esteem, 
of several of the most wealthy of the aristocracy, while he was beloved by 
the nation in ^neral, and adored b)^the people ef Westminster, whom he 
represented, pr. JohoMn, though unfriendly to his whig principles, was 
])roud to call him his inend, and admired his genius and talents. There 
is an extraordinary man,** said he, who can leave the empire in doubt 
'' whether it shall be ruled by the tongue of Fox, or by the sceptre of 
George 111.'* Burke and Pitt condemned his politics, but to his talents 
and virtues they paid the just tribute of applause ; and, if report may be 
credited, the latter with his dying breath recommended him to his sovereign 
as his successor. The earl of Carlisle hailed the dawnii^ genius of his 
youth, which he celebrated in a poem of great excellency : aU his contempo- 
raries admired the wonders ^ his ipaturer years ; and many of the nobility 
regarded him as the brightest ornament of his age. 

Such was the public and private character of the man who, through life, 
never deviatc»d irom the principles of benevolence and patriotism. The close 
of his career was not less brilliant than its meridian splendour. The three 
last acts of his life were worthy of the lover of his country, and the friend of 
mankind. By one, he endeavoured to put a period to the ravages of war ; 
and had his valuable life been spared, it can scarcely be doubted that he 
would have accomplished the desirable object. By another, he laboured to 
tranquillize an important branch of the empire, that was distracted by reli- 
gious feuds and dissentions ; to remove all legal disabilities on the score of 
religion; to establish on the broadest basis liberty of conscience ; and to 
unite the interests of Ireland with those of England, by an extension of com- 
mon rights, and a participation of common benefits. By the third, be ob- 
tained frofiKboth houses of parliament a resolution for the abolition of the 
slave trade and thus closed his life with an act which tends to rescue hu- 
manity from reproach, and cause millions yet unborn to revere his memory. 
When prejudice shall be extinct, and party cavils forgotten, the name of 
Fox wiU be classed among the benefactors of mankind, and Histoiy, mak- 
ing an allowance for the indiscretions of his youth, will enshrine his fame 
in one unclouded blaze of glory." • j ^ 

Poesy has immortalized the names'" of Pitt and Fox, and erected to the 
memory of these two celebrated statesmen and eminent orators, a monument 
more durable than marble or bronze 


With more than mortal powers endow d. 

How high they sour'd above the crowd ! 
Theirs was no common party race, 
flostling by dark intrigue for phice ; 

Like fabled gods, their mighty war. 

Shook realms and nations in its jar : 

Beneath each banner proud to stand. 

Look'd up the noblest of the land. 

Till through the British world were known 
The names of Pitt and Fox alone. 

Spells of such force, no wizard griS^e 
E'er framed in dark Thessalian cave ; 
Though liis could drain the ocean dry , 

And utree the planets from thri 

(T&ose spells are spent, and, spent with these. 

The wine of life is on the lees. 

Genius, and taste, and talent gone. 

For ever tomb’d beueatb the stone. 

Where— Naming thought to human pride i— 
Tim mighty cmefs sleep side by side. 
Jtaip^ipoa Fox's fdpsve Ae tear, 
rXi^^ckletolSrivJsbiCT; 

O’er Pitt’s the mwnful requiem sound. 
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And Fox's shall €he notes rebound. 

The solemn echo seems to cry^ 

Here let their discord with them die. 

Shek not for those a sepai^^te doom 
Whom Fate made brotners in the tomb ; 

But search the land of livin^r men^ 

Where wilt thou find their like again ?" 

On the death of this lamented statesman some new arrangements became 
necessary among the members of administration. Mr. Grey, now lord Howick, 
succeeded Mr. Fox in the office of secretary of state for foreign afiairs, and 
Mr. Thomas Grenville succeeded the former as first lord of the admiralty. 
Mr. Tierney became president of the board of control, to which the former 
gentleman nad been ^pointed, on the no^inatiqn of lord Minto to the go- 
vernment of India. Lord Sidmouth was president of the council in the room 
of earl Fitzwilliam, who retired in ill health ; and the vacant office of privy- 
seal was assigned to lord Holland. These changes were rather unexpectedly 
followed by a dissolution of parliament ; but this appeal to the people pro- 
cured for ministers no great accession of strength in the house of commons. 

During the late events, Prussia, as I have already mentioned to you, had 
been flattered by Napoleon, with the idea of holding the balance of power 
between the great belligerent states ; and the offended pride of the Prussian 
monarch, consequent on the violation of the territory oi Anspach, had so far 
changed his policy, that he was deterred or prevented only by the quick suc- 
cession of disasters, from joining the coalition. This was an offence which 
the French emperor could not easily forgive ; and though Prussia had been 
encouraged to form a confederation in the north of Germa^, similar to that 
of the Rhine, it was found to be a mere delusion ; the Hanse Towns and 
other Northern states of the empire, being include in the continually in- 
creasing circle of French prottcHon, Besides, by the treaty lately signed by 
D'Oubril, France had guaranteed the possessions of Sweden in Germany ; 
whereas the Prussian monarch^ had been led to expect the annexation of 
Swedi^ Pomerania and Weigmar to his dominions. But Hanover had been 
the principal tie by which Frederick William HI. had been tempted to de- 
sert the cause of sovereigns, and to lend himself to the projects of Gallic am- 
bition ; and though the restoration of that electorate to its lawful sovereign 
had been promise uhder the strictest seal of secrecy, the court of Berlin 
soon obtained authentic information of the projected infraction of the sub- 
sisting engagements of Fx^ce with Prussia. ' 

'Fhe resentment of the Prussian monarch, and of all those who adopted the 
passions of was now extreme. The tide of opinion ran strongly in 

favour of wi|^'v^and nothing was talked of at Berlin but the great Frederick 
and the victory of Rosbach. The alienation of Prussia did not escape the 
vi^ance of the courts either of London or Paris. From the former lord 
h&rpeth was dispatched with great powers to Berlin, and the naval blockade 
was immediately raised. On the other hand, M. Tidleyrand, on the 1 1th of 
Septeuiber, addressed a note to the Prussian ambassador, ELnoblesdorf, com- 
plaining of the warlike preparations of Prussia, which was evasively answered. 
On the 1st of October, howewsr, the Prussian ambassador presented dn due 
form the demands of his sovereign : — 1st, That Uie French armies without 
del^ repasB the Rhine ; Sd, The establishment, of the northern Germanic 
confederation j 3d, The separation of certain places from the confederation 
. of the Rhine. To these requisitions the emperor of France did^not deign to 
reply, but advanced at the head of his troops witii rapid steps, and approach- 
ed tne frontier of Upper Saxony before Prussia could possibly receive any aid 
from her ally the emperor of Russia. 

^ On the 9th of Oc^ber appeared the declaration of Frederick William — a 
singular doctfqient, filled witn the most humiliating confessions of the leng^s 
to which Pj^ussia had gone in subservience ta^J^Vance, and with expressions of 
refentment on beii^ made its dupe and its victim. It nevertheless allows, 
that ** the possession of Hanover, ccRild.''it «rve been obtained under less 
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unbftppy clrcuTnstEDCBfl, would hftvo beon of’invBluBbloadvBiitftiFO to PnissiB 
« The king therefore conceived, that he reconcUed his wiihes with bis princi-i 
« plM when he w^pted of the proposed exchenge only under the condition «f 
« delving the fulMment of the saipp till a general p4ace, wfth the consent of 

his Bntannic majesty. 

At this moment of rashness and passion Prussia seemed almost to exult in 
the idea of entenng alone into a contest with France. Early in October the 
duke of Brunswick, to whom was committed the chief command of the army, 
fixed hiB he^quarters at Weimar, the army extending along the banks of 
the Saale. The Saxons served as auxiliaries under prince Hohenloe on 
the left, and the whole collected force exceeded one hundred thousand 
men. The French advanced from Bamberg in three divisions ; and after va- 
rious partial encounters, innne of which, at Saalfeld, prince Louis, brother 
to the king of Prussia, lostTiis liff^ the two armies, nearly of equal strength, 
but very unequally commanded, seemed to assume an attitude of mutual de- 
fiance. The French emperor having by superior manoeuvres succeeded in 
tiirmng the left of the Prussians, and in cutting off the communication with 
their magazines, occupied in force the heights of Jena, which had been 
thought impracticable for artillery ; and on the eve of the 13tb of October 
the two armies encamped with in-cannon -shot of each other. 

The action commenced two hours after day-break, and quickly became 
general, exhibiting for some time equal skill and bravery ; but a fierce as- 
sault from the French cavalry and cuirassiers, under general Murat, at'once 
decided the fortune of this memorable day. All attempts to restore order 
were in vain : universal consternation ensued. Nothing resembling even a 
regular retreat could be effected ; and in the flight of the Prussians towards 
Weimar and Naumburg, multitudes were slaughtered, and a still greater 
number made prisoners. The duke of Brunswick himself was mortally 
wounded, and tne entire loss did not fall short of forty thousand men ; while 
that of the French, if their own account may be credited, was below five 
thousand. Further resistance seemed not to be thought of. Erfurt, Mag- 
deburg, Stettin, Leipsic, and Spandau, surrendered almost on the first sum- 
mons ; and on the 25th of October the marshals Davoust and Augereau en- 


tered Berlin. . • 

The veteran marshall Mullendorf, lost of ^e . generals formed under the 
great Frederick, was second in command at Jena, and according to report, 
had strongly remonstrated against the dispositions made by the duke of 
Brunswick, particularly in separating the left wing, which extended to 
Auerstadt, to so great and dangerous a distance from the right and centre. 
According to the accounts given in the French bulletins, the loss of the 
Prussians was above twenty thousand killed and wounded, and from thirty 
thousand to forty thousand prisoners, with three hundred pieeCA of cannon, 
sixty standards, and immense magazines of warlike stores and provisions. 
Above twenty of the Prussian generals were taken prisoners : on the side of 
the French, only one general of brigade was killed and one wounded. Such are 
the accounts given in the French bulletins of this decisive and sanguina^ 
action ; and those which rest on Prussian authority, though somewhat dif- 
ferent in regard to particulars, have, ,in respect to the principal features a 
greater coincidence than might be expected, ^he disastrous results, indeed, 
were too conspicuous to admit of either concealment or palliation. 1 he ac- 
count which is ascribed to Prussian authority represents the strength of the 
French army at one hundred and eighty thousand men, and their own at 
only half that number. The French bulletins, on the contraiy, repr^ent 
the Prussian army engaged in the battle of Jena as consisting of one hundred 
and twenty-six thousa^ ; and from every previous estimation of the whole 
military force of Prussia, and every account of its disposal, there is reason 
to believe the statement approximates pretty nearly to t^um. 

But whatever suspicion might be supposed to attach to the French accent 
of the respective strength of the armies, the disastrous Mid ex traord inary con- 
■Oqudlic^of this memorable aq^on were such as to render 
cessary, and almost impossible. The rapid successes of the French, and the ao« 
VoT„ 3 P 
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cumulated miafoitunea of the PrusBiaua^ are without a precedent in military 
hietory. The emperor of Fraooe immediately took poBBoaeion of Potzdam and 
Berlin, where he levied vaat oontributions, and sent the sword of Frederick the 
Great as a trouky to Parif . The differei^it corps of the Prussian army were 
one after another, obliged to surrender to the enemy, whose divisions daily 
sent in immense numbers of prisoners, cannon, &c. The main body of the 
acmy, under prince Hohenloe, which consisted of twenty-two thousand men, 
and constituted the last hope of Prussia, was obliged to surrender to the 
duke of Berg. The imperil city of Lubeck was carried by storm, and gene- 
ral Blucher, with above nine thousand men, was obliged to capitulate, after 
a neat rart of his army had been cut in pieces or made prisoners. 

it will for ever astonish the readers of military history, when they peruse 
the relations of this memorable battle, to find the Prussian corps every- 
where circumvented, their magazines take^ or d^troyed, and the scattered 
divisions of the army without ammunition, forage, or bread, and literally 
starving in their own country. All the circumstances of this extraordinary 
contest indicate stran^ mismanagement in some of the governors of forti- 
fied places ; nor can the rapid conquests of the Prussian territory be' account- 
ed for, except by admitting the fact, that that monardi had been so unfortu- 
nate as to lose the hearts of his subjects. Upon any other supposition the 
rapid successes of the French will remain a problem not easily solved. In 
the space of little more than a month, from October the 9th to the 12th of 
November, they had, if we may credit their own account, taken no less than 
one hundred and forty thousand prisoners, two hundred and fifty standards, 
and above forty weight hundred pieces of cannon, of which eight hundred were 
taken in the field, and above four thousand were found in Berlin and the for- 
tresses which had capitulated. 

The policy of Napoleon leading him to detach Saxonv from Prussia, he re- 
leased six thousand Saxon prisoners on their parole, ana sent a frien^y letter 
to the elector, who thereupon relinquished his intention of quitting Dresden ; 
and towards the close of the year he signed a treaty of alliance with France, 
by which he became a member of the confederation of the Rhine, and receiv- 
ed from this eCTegious King-maker" the royal title. The Prussian pro- 
vinces on the LiOwqr Rhine, and the Hanoverian territory, were reducea by 
an army from Hollwd under Louis Buonaparte ; and the landgrave of Hesse- 
Gassel, who had refused to become a member of the Rhenish confederacy, 
was expelled from his capital and dominions by general Mortier, who then 
took possession of Hamburg, and ordered the sequestration of all English 
property. 

This was prelude to a decree issued from Berlin by the French empe- 
ror, dated ^qj^th of November 1 806, interdicting all commerce and corres- 
poja^Qce bets^n the countries under his government and the islands of 
Great Britain, which he declared to be in a state of blockade j denouncing 
all English property as lawful prize ; and all vessels touching at any port In 
England} or ^y English colony, were excluded-^from the haroours of France, 
or the countries under its control. This was vindicated as a measure of re- 
taliation for the fiagrant violations of the laws of maritime neutrality by 
Great Britain ; and extravagant as the terms of the decree might seem, its 
effects were severely felt. « * 

!' After the dreadful defeat o^his army at Jena, the kii^ of Prussia retired 
to Koninsgberg, where he was active^ employ^ in colmctingthe scattered 
and feeble remains of his once formidable force. In the mean time the Frendi, 
under Jerome Buonaparte, who had recently espoused a princess of Wirtem- 
bexg, graad-daughter of the late duke of Brunswick, having passed the Oder, 
made themselves masters of Silesia* The immense harrier which seemed to 
have whoUv separated France from Russia was now broken down; and the 
emperor Alexander resolved to make a grand effort to protect his own doxni- 
aiOBi, as wdl aa to aupport the throne of Prussia and the independence of 
Biijope. Whil9 ma r s h als Davouat and Lames entered Prussian Poland, an 
immen se feree was collecting in different pariia ^ the Russian erapirq, 
began to move towards the frontier. 
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The RuBBians having crossed the Vistula, in order to eheck the progress 
of the enemy, on the «6th of November met his advanced posts ; but findinir 
tliemselveB possessed of a force unequal to the undertaking, they re-passed 
that river; and two dw after, t^ duke of Berg, with * division ffthe 
French army, entered Warsaw. The respective strength of France and Rus- 
sia was now to bo put to a decisive trial ; and about a month after the forces 
of these two great powers came into contact, the winter campaign began in a 
most sanguinary manner by the battle of Pultusk. The Russian general 
Benningsen having taken a position at this place, wasattacked by the French 
on the 26th of December, led on by marshals Davoust and Lasnes, under the 
immediate direction of the emperor of France. Davoust with ten thousand 
men fell upon the left wing of the Russians ; at the same time the attack on 
their right was extremely impetuous, and conducted by Napoleon in person. 
The conflict was extremol 3 ^ob 8 tiimte, and continued till ni^t. The enemy 
was certainly repulsed ; but the French and Russian accounts are extremely 
contradictoiy. Both sides laid claim to the victory, but neither gained 
grounds The loss was unquestionably great ; and from subsequent circum- 
stances it appears to have been nearly equal on both sides. 

From the Russian oflicial accounts it appears, that when general Benning- 
sen’s army broke up from Landshut, it consisted of only seventy thousand 
men, the general having sent out several detachments. The French army, 
amounting to nearly ninety thousand, followed Benningsen closely, making 
continual attacks on his rear. On reaching Eylau, the Russian commander 
sent general Marooff to take possession of the town, and a sanguinary con'^ 
flict ensued between his corps aud several columns of the enemy. The Rns- 
hians, after an obstinate contest, made themselves masters of the town on the 
7th of February, 1807 ; but the French advanced in such force, that they 
were obliged to retreat. In consequence of this reverse, general Benningsen 
ordered another division to advance, which, marching in three columns, bore 
down all opposition, and re-took Eylau by assault. 

On the following day the action was renewed, and became ^neral. It 
would exceed the Emits of historical summary to follow the oflicial accounts 
of the various operations ; but they assert, that all the attempts of the French 
cavalry to break the Russian columns were defeated. ''Jn vain," says ge- 
neral Benningsen, ** did the emperor of France lavish his last resources ; in 
yam did he endeavour to excite the courage of his soldiers, and sacrifice so 
great a part of his army : the bravery and mrseVering courage of ^e 
Russians withstood all his efforts, and snatchea from him a victory which 
'' had long remained doubtful."— These accounts state the loss of the French 
at thirty thousand killed, twelve thousand wounded, and two thousand pri- 
soners, and add that twelve of the French eagles were taken. The k)Bs^ of 
the Russians is stated at twelve thousand killed, and seven thousand nine 
hundred wounded. From whatever quarter or cause the error my have 
originated, these statements must bo monstrous exaggerations ; and 
Russian acoounts diminish the numbers on both sides to less than one naif, 
which seems to be the nearest approximation to truth. 

The battle of Eylau commenced on the 7th of February about three m 
the afternoon, and, with a Aort intermission during the niMt, contiimea 
till midnight on the 0th- In all this lime, the^attacks of the French, under 
the immediate eye and direction of their empeisor, were incessant and impe- 
tuous, loait repulsed by the Russians with invincilde bravery. The loss or 
men on both sides must therefore have been exceed^ly great ,• but as 
gards the final iasue of this memorable action, in which both sid^ 
the victory, ng>sliin|r can be morep discordant, or more flatly contradictory 
than the Rusai^ official accounts and the Frendi bulletins, winch shews th^ 

neither of them is entitled to hnplidt credit. Subsequent cii^umstan^^ 
to prove that the aetion, however sanguinary, the cw- 

thttr party could bcMSbof any great 

nage eea^d, the Russians remained masters of ^ 
morning they began to retreat, and left the French to take possession of 
Eylau. 
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From this period the grand armies of France and Russia remained for a 
consideruble time inactive. Warlike operations, however, continued in' 
Swedish Foniei;i^iiaj where« after a number of actions fought with various 
success, the Smiles were at last driven, into Stralsund. In the month of 
April a division of the French army commenced the siege of Dantzic. The 
garrison made vigorous sorties, and several obstinate actions took place in 
the environs. General Kalkreuth, who commanded in Dantzic, ordered the 
houses in the suburbs to be destroyed to the value of nine millions of livres ; 
and the damages occasioned in the cit]^ itself, by the cannonade and bombard- 
ment, were estimated at twelve millions. The Russians, notwithstanding 
their assumed victory at Eylau, could never make an effort for the relief of 
Dantzic, which, on the 28th of May, surrendered to the French by capitu- 
lation, after the garrison had been reduced from sixteen thousand to nine 
thousand men, of whom not less than four thou^nd are said to have de- 
serted. The capture' of Dantzic was styleS by tl^ French the first fruits of 
their victory at Eylau, so decidedly claimed by general Benningsen ; and it 
must be confessed, that the surrender of so important a city and fortress, in 
the very face of the Russian army, was an unfavourable omen. 

This was a most eventful crisis in the affairs of the north of Europe, 
and the grand armies felt it as such ; for they laboured incessantly to strength- 
en their positions, and increase their numbers. The French emperor, in 
order to concentrate his force, withdrew his troops from before Stralsund, 
and ordered all those that could be spared from the garrisons of Prussia, to 
march towards the Vistula. At the same time, numerous bodies of troops 
were moving from Russia towards the theatre of war. In the month of May 
the king of Sweden arrived at Stralsund ; and the emperor of Russia quitted 
Petersburg, and repaired to his army. Thus every thing announced a mo- 
mentous crisis. 

The fatal day at length arrived which was to decide the mighty contest. 
That day w'as the 14th of June, the anniversary of the battle of Marengo. 
Having put his soldiers in mind of this circumstance, the emperor Napoleon 
prepaid for an attack on the Russian position at Friedland. The battle did 
not commence till half-past five in the evening, when marshal Ney and ge- 
neral Ma^phand advanced, while general Bisson's division supported their 
left. Thd Russians attempted to turn marshal Nev with several regiments 
of cavalry, preceded by a numerous body of Cossacks. But general Latour 
Mauberg immediately formed his division of dragoons, and, advancing to the 
right at full gallop, repelled their charge. In the mean while ^neral Victor 
ordered a battery of thirty pieces of cannon to be placed in the front of his 
centre; and general Summermont having caused it to be moved about four 
hundred pacea forward, the Russians sustained a dreadful loss from its fire. 

The dinerettt movements which were made to effect a diversion proved use- 
less. Several columns of the Russian infantry attacked the right of marshal 
Ney's division, but were diarged with the bayonet, and driven into the ARe, 
in which river several thousands found their death* While Ney advanced 
to the ravine which surrounds the town of Friedland, the Russian imperial 
guards made an impetuous attack on his left. This corps was for a moment 
shaken ; but ^neral Dupont's division, whidi formed the right of the re- 
serve, marched against the guards, and*routed them with dreadful slaughter. 
Hie. Russians then drew 8ever|tl re-inforcements from their centre, and other 
corps of reserve, to defend Friedland ; but, in defiance of all their efforts, 
the town was forced, and its streets covered with dead bodies. 

At this moment the centre of the Frendi, commanded by marshal Lasnes, 
was attacked : but the Russians could make no impression. This sanguinary 
contest was decided chiefly by the bayonet, and the result was the total de- 
feat of the Russians. Tne carnage that now ensued was dreadfuL Ac- 
cording to the Frendi bulletins, the Rusaiaiis left from fifteen thousand to 
e^htein thousand dead on the field ; and the number does not appear to be 
greatly exaggerated. But it is difficult to give implicit credit to their rda- 
tkuii^ when they state their own loss at no n^nre than five hundred killed, 
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and nx thousand wounded. The French took eighty pieces of cannon^ a 
jrreat number of caissoiis^ and several standards. _ 

”On the foRowing day the retreat of the Russians towards Koningsberg 
was out off; but on the 16th at day-break they destroyed tli^i bridges over 
the Progel, and, having burned or thrown into the water the stores accumu- 
lated in their magazines on the AUe, they continued their retrograde move- 
ment. At eight o'd.oi the same morning the French emperor ordered u 
bridoe to be thrown over the Progel, and continued the pursuit. The Rus- 
sians in their retreat destroyed all the magazines which they had in the 
villaffes. But a division of the French army under Soult took possession of 
Koningaberg where they found twenty thousand wounded Russians and 
P^ssians, iSveral hundred thousand quintals of grain, and a vast quantity 
of warlike stores, with one hundred and sixty thousand muskets, sent from 
Ensrland for the service of^he Russian army. In this disastrous battle and 
retreat the Russians lost a great part of their artillery, and almost all their 
magazines and ammunition, on a line of one hundred and twenty miles in 


^*The' mysterious veil with which the operations on the Vistula had so long 
been covered by the contradictory assertions of the French bulletins and 
Russian dispatches, was now completely removed, and the broad glare of 
facts dispelled the illusion arising from fallacious representations. Phe 
battle of Friedland was not less decisive than those of Austerlitz and Jena, 
nor its consequences less hostile to the indep^dence of Europe. Without 
confiding in accounts originating either at Pans or Petersburg, wo have 
Larer home an impartial witness, whose talents for ohsery^tionBre mdi^ 
putable, and who possessed ample means of 

declared in the British senate, in a speech delivered February 8th, 1808, that 
the Russians crossed the Niemen with a loss of forty thousand 
in the space of eleven days lost no less than twenty-Mven generis, and one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-eight officers killed or wounded. 

This sanguinary action was followed by an interview between the empe- 
roTS of France ^ Russia and the king of Prussia, on the a 

V of^Jiawas concluded at TUsit between France and Russia, irod a 

tula was to be free. Russia ackno onS Jerome as king of W^est- 

ther Louis, as kings of 'acknowledged the confederation 

phalia. The emperor of ^ «11 the sovereigns who might here- 
of the Rhine, and promised to aii these princes and states 

after become members of that oonfederation. stipulated, that hostilities 
were included in the treaty of i^ace. It m ^ ^ Porte ; and the em- 

sbould instanUy cease between Rus^ of France, 

peror of Russia agreed to accept thb mediaUon d tne e p 

for the condusion of a peace '*®^^®“ ^ mediation of the emperor 

- - r also.a^ed to i^pt the mema 


ubuer BTucies w a bcv* — x—wIa of Great untam ; « -w- 

were to be shut against the vem^ ont bound by the same condition, 

certmin whether ^ emperor of ^ Lour of the affirnm- 

Subsequent events, indeed, That, by another secret article, 

live side of the question. It also app > Seven Islands as an appendage 
Russia had consented to cede Corfu officer, attended by French 

to France. In the month of August a llusbian omc 
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oommiaiioners^ arrived there ; and having convened the senate, opened a 
diapiflch from the emperor Alexander, iu which his imperial majesty de* 
dared, that he renounced all the rights which he possessed in quality of pro- 
tector of the Seven Islands, and ceded ^hem to his majesty the emperor of 
the French and king of ltal3r- The French oommissioners accepted the re- 
BunciatioD, and took possession of the islands. 

By this fatal war the Prussian monarchy lost nearly the half of its terri- 
tory and of its subjects, with more than half of its revenues ; and Russia 
saw herself deprived oif her extensive barrier against the dangerous and 
domineering power of France. The king of Sweden refused to accede to 
the treaty of Tilsit, and attempted the defence of Pomerania ; but his efforts 
were us^ess, as the whole power of France could now be directed to that 

2 uarter. His Swedisii majesty, however, succeeded on the 19th and <JOth of 
Lugust in withdrawing his forces from St^alsun^ before the enemy was ap- 

g rised of his intention, after which he crosaed the Baltic and retired into 
weden. 


LETTER V. 


Hittory of the Affaire Great Rrt/aiii, A. D. 1607—8. — Parliamentary 
proceedings . — TVis King and his Ministers differ respecting the Catholic 
question.^ Act for the abolition of the Slaoe Trade. — Change ff Ministry. 
— Character of the late Whig Ministry. — Proceedings of the jfritish army 
in South America. — Expedition to the Dardanelles. — Proceedings of the 
British forces in Egypt. — Expedition against Copenhagsn. — Rupture hs~ 
tween England and Russia. — Dispute with the United States of America. 

The death of Mr. Fox was sensibly felt by the cabinet of which he formed 
the main-spring ; but the new arrangements consequent thereupon having 
been perfected, as mentioned in a former letter, the ministers, as if appre- 
hensive of adeclinq of their popularity, advised his majesty to dissolve the 
parliament, in the hope of increasing their preponderance in the bouse of 
commons, while they had the means of powenully influencing the elections. 
At the meeting of the new parliament, which took place on the 19th of 1^ 
cember 1806, the lord chancellor, in the king' s name, took notice of the 
difficult and arduous drcumstances under whidi the two houses were assembled, 
and deplored thecalamitous events of that war whioh had been recently kindled 
anew by tkm ambition and injustice of the enemy. Prussia, he said, had been 
constrained to adopt the resolution of resistaooe ; but neither this determi- 
natioi^ nor the succeeding measures, were previously concerted with his 
majesty. Even the hostile demeanour of the court of Berlin, both toward 
Hanover and Great Britain, had not mrecludod the manifestation of a wish 
to afford every assistance that she oould desire against the comusem enen^ ; 
but the rapid course of misfortune had opposed insunmnintahle difficulties 
to ^ executiou of this purpose.'^ Amidst these disastrous incidents, it was 
pleBaiii|g to observe the uoshaben fidelity of th# emperor of Russia^ with 
whom it was more particularly, necessary to establish a cordial nilioD, bmusa 
such an alUance asbrded tlm only remainiiig hope for the cootineDt of 
'' Europe.*' 

In the early debates, the affidrs of Pmaoa and the eondoet of the ministry 
were dmcuseed with freedom. The misfortunes of Frederick William were 
imputed to that narrow and selfish pcdk^, by which he had been guided. It 
was aflfomed that ho had illiberally oodsaltea his own apparent interest, with- 
out Tegaxd to the general welfare ef Europe ; that he bad long been Mind to 
the dan^ger which threatened him ; and thet, when he at last roused hhnsclf 
to an eppeairaee of energy, he acted without caution or judgment, and with- 
^ succour by which he might have been saved from 
rum. The raimaten were blsmed for not having given a proper dinsstkiti to 
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his risln^T and for not cdieckuif his rashness by fnendly expostulation 
until B regular concert could have been established. They were accusid of 
being more disposed to resent his offence than to assist him in his distress - 
and their pretext of bein^ preclude^ from an opportunity of supporting him 
was declared to be evasive and unsatisfactorv. The late negotiation witli 
France was very temperately discussed ; and lord Yarmouth expressed him- 
self with great confidence that had Mr. Fox's life been prolon^^ but a few 
months, peace would have been concluded. Mr. Whitbread, indeed, differed 
from his friends in the cabinet in thinking that peace might have been ob- 
tained, even after the death of Mr. Fox, by a perseverance in the negotiation, 
as the French seemed to l^ord greater facilities for it than on any other oc- 
casion subsequent to their revolution, and he therefore proposed that the 
king should be requested to promote a renewal of diplomatic communication, 
rather than avoid it undei^lie pi;^tence of that unbounded ambition which 
prompted the enemy to baffle all conciliatory endeavours. He thought that 
war, eternal war, was not to be waged for Sicily and Dalmatia. His propo- 
sition, however, was thought unseasonable, and both houses of parliament 
thanked his majesty for having offered every sacrifice to peace that the in- 
terest and glory of his people would allow. 

On the 29th of January, 1607, the chancellor of the excheq^uer stated his 
plan of finance, which was so framed as to make provision for a series of 
" position of a continuance of the war; 

at twelve millions. Upon the resolu- 


years to cume, on the very probable su] 
the loan for the present year was stated 
tions moved and finally agreed to by the house, much debate arose, and very 
forcible objections were urged against them ; but as this project was never 
carried into effect, it is unnecessarv to enter further into the detail. 

On the 20th of February, lord Howick intimated his intention of prepar- 
ing some additionij and very necessary clauses for insertion in the mutiny 
biU — an iU-fated proposition, and ever to be deplored inasmuch as it led 
eventually to the overthrow of the ministry, and their being driven from the 
councils of the monarch ; it will therefore be necessary to go into some explan- 
ation on the subject. By the Irish mutiny act, passed in 1793, Catholics 
were allowed to hold any rank in the army under that of general, on ^o 
staff in Ireland, though in Great Britain they were disqualified from serving 
under severe penalties ; thus being deemed by law worthy of trust in one part 
of the United Kingdom, and unworthy in another. This anomaly it was the 
otject of lord Howick to remedy, by making the provisions of the Irish act 
general. But on the 5th of March, his lordship, in lieu of the proposed 
clauses, moved to bring in a bill for, enabling his majesty to avail himseu 
of the services of all his subjects, in his naval and military forces, on their 
taking the prescribed oath of allegiance for, to grant this priyil^e to 
Catholics and deny it to Protestants, would have been mannestly unjust, it 
might be thought that a law so salutary and equitable would recommend it- 
self by a simple statement of its provisions ; but to give it the greater effect, 
the motion of lord Howick was enforced by him with all the wisdom and elo- 
quence of an accomplished statesman. The Tories, however, took advantage 
of it to raise tlje hue-and-cry against ministers, to alarm the ® 

the monarch, and for a time set the whole country in a fl^e ! Mr. bpenwr 
Perceval, late attorney-general, instarttly roseAo resist, what i.iHir- 

of the most dangerous measures which had ever^been submitted to j dg 
ment of the legislature. Our ancient and venerable 
tendedj could only be preserved by making a stand ag^mst ®X.®^ 
teinpt at innovation, vvhich, if encoura^, wo^d not st^ in defe^ 

ai tnat the wisdom of our ancestors bad thought nec^OT ^ ®“^ ^ leiris- 
of our religion. The present question, he said, was simply, ^ p 

lature were prepared to give up the Protestant ascend^cy ^ u* i. — 
measure wtTSdSd, bu? a ^ of the principle^ of 

“i^t lie at fint by the wiedom of parliament, would ^ mtunaew 

£j(!i^tr!rSmw! Such waa the nature of the alarm Bounded m 
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parliament^ and tli% spirit of b^^try instantly awoke from its slumber and 
answC!!^ to the call. After an animated debate^ an early d ay was fixed for 
the rending of the bill ; this^ however^ was twice postponed ; and on the 
isth of March^lord Howick gave notice that the bill was not intended, 
under preset^ circumstances^^to be proceeded u]ran/* These circum- 
stances were of a nature so singular, as to require particular elucidation. 

In the month of February, a despatch had been received from the duke of 
Bedford, the lord lieutenant of Ireland, stating that a* disposition had been 
manifested by the Irish Catholics to prosecute their claims by petition to 
parliament. Anxious to prevent an application so unseasonable, and at the 
same time to assure the Catholics of their favourable disposition, an answer 
to the dispatch of the lord-lieutenant was prepared bv ministers, stating tlieir 
intentions relative to the mutiny bill, a copy of w^ich was transferred to the 
king accompanied by a cabinet minute. A'o thir. proposition the king ex- 
pressed a strong dissent ; and on receiving his disapproval, the cabinet, on 
the KTth of February, made a respectfiu representation of the grounds 
of policy and principle upon which the measure in question was found- 
ed. Lord Sidmouth, who was president of the council, had fairly avowed 
his readiness, to concur in the extension of the Irish act, so far as *10 legalize 
the services of the Irish Catholic officers in England, but no further. This 
he bad made known to the sovereign on being questioned by him, confess- 
ing, that he saw no alternative but either to repeal the Irish act, or make it 
operative in England. In consequence of this opinion, corroborated by the 
lord chancellor, who described the measure as merely a corollary from the 
Irish act, the king replied to the cabinet minute, that, adverting to what 
had taken place in 1793, he would not prevent his ministers from suh- 
mitting to the consideration of parliament the proposed clauses in the mu- 
" tiny bill ; but thought it necessary to declare, that he could not go one 
step farther j and trusted that this reluctance and concession would secure 
** him from being distressed hj any future proposal connected with the Ca- 
tholic question.'* Under this frail and limited sanction, however, a majo- 
rity of the cabinet transmitted a dispatch to Ireland, exciting expectations 
far beyond the letter of the act of 1793, not only by removing the bar to 
higher military advancement, but extending the provisions of the act to the 
navy, and imparting the same privileges to English Protestant dissenters. 

Lord Sidmouth, on being apprised of the import of the new clauses intro- 
duced into the biU, plainly deriared the necessity he should feel of opposing 
the measure in parliament ; and, in a cabinet council held on the first of 
March, he stated his conviction, that the extent of it was not understood by 
the king. Lord Grenville, however, expressing an opposite opinion, it waa 
proposed by lord Howick to transmit to nis majesty a copy of the clauses in 
question, which was done on the following day, accompanied by a dispatch to 
the lord-lieiitenant of the same tenor. These documents were returned 
without a comment ; but on the fourth of March, the king, having previously 
conferred with lord Sidmouth, declared to lord Howick, at an audience held 
after the levee, his dislike and disapprobation of the measure, without, how- 
ever, in express words withdrawing the consent which he had already nven. 
The ministers, therefore, still acted under a misapprehension of thS kin^s 
mind, and the obnoxious bUl ordered to be read a second time on the 
12th of March. • 

It was in this interval that lord Sidmouth mve ,notice of a resolution to 
whirii he had come to resi^ his office, with the view of opposing the bill. 
The kiii|g, however, refused to accept his resignation, and mentionea in strong 
terms his surprise at the extent of the proposition made in the house of com- 
mons, after his declaration to lord Howick ; and on the same day his ma- 
jesty informed lord Grenville, in a manner which could not possibly be mis- 
taken, that to those parts of the bill which went beyond the limits of the act 
of 1795, he could not be induced to give his consent. Lord Sidmouth, qn 
this, prudently advised them to modiw the bill, in such a manner as to free 
it objections evidently insupwable. This they agreed to do, and lofd 
Grenville, with the concurrence of falfi colleagues, respectfully apprised the 
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m^etty undereW himself to have amsMted-^m intimation whi^w« 
graciously ^eived by the king who gave the strongest asmrM^L of hu 
h^nouraWe. * of Sis ministers towards hi^^“ erfLtly 

It was now confidently hoped that the difficulty was surmounted and tb.r 
ministers would be able to prc^ced with the bill, so modified as to’meet Jho 
wishes of all parties ; but, most unaccountably, ata siibseuuent cabinet 
ingheld on the 15th of March to which neith^er the lord ELTl^;,"theTe: 
sident of the council, nor the lord chief justice were summoned, a resolution 
WM taken to abandon the bill altogether. Nor was this the only, or the 
principal indiscretion : a minute was transmitted to the king, who now con! 
ceived that an amicable af^ final explanation had taken place, announcing 
the relinquishment of the measure; but at the same time asserting “ 

‘ right and intention to avow their opinions in parliament respecting thS^ 
.. of the bill ; and in all future discussions relating to the C J 

thohc question^ also to submit for his majesty's decision from time to time 
" such advice respecting Ire and as the course of circumstances and the in- 
terests of the empire should require." This superfluous declaration con- 
cermng ' rights which had never been controverted, excited in the breast 
of the king, the utmost apprehension and uneasiness. He began to think 
that the question was never to be at rest, and that he was to remain perpe- 
tually exposed to a recurrence of importunity and anxious feeling. The royal 
answer, unadvisedly ffiven, expressed some dissatisfaction at the parliamii- 
tary avowals, which the ministers supposed to be necessary. It declared 
that his majesty would never consent to any farther concessions ; and de- 
" manded from ministers a positive and written assurance that ho should 
" never again be distressed by a recurrence to tliis subject " With regard 
to a demand of this nature, there could be no hesitation on the part of mi- 
nisters to reject it; and, consequently, it was in dutiful terms represented 
to the king, that those who were intrusted by him with the administra- 
“ tion of the affairs of his extensive empire, were bound by every obliga- 
" tion, to submit without reserve the best advice tliey could frame to meet 
" the exigencies of the times ; and that the situation of Irelauil constituted 
the most formidable part of the present difficulties." 

On the foUo^ng day, his majesty, with the most gracious expressions of 
his satisfaction in reference to every other part of their conduct, announced 
ms intention of making a change of ministers, and on the 18th of March lord 
Qowick was authorized to notify to parliament this his intention. On the 
SAth of the same month liis majesty's pleasure was signified, that the members 
of the present administration should deliver up their seals of office. Thus 
Buddonly and prematurely w as dissolved this celebrated Whig administration, 
from the combined talents and virtues of wliich so much had been expected 
by the nation. Their fall was the subject of much exultation to the Tories, 
•nd of no great regret to the Whigs, who were severely disappointed that no 
radical chan^ of system had taken place. Mr, Fox, who alone could be ex- 
pected to balance the weight of lord Grenville in the cabinet, was, in every 
point of view an irreparable loss. With him 4he spirit of peace departed, the 
prospect of another coalition arose to view, and hope once more told her flat- 
tering tale. Nevertheless, the general conduct of the Whig administration 
J»’as highly honourable to themselves, and advantageous to the country. The 
limitation of military service ; the various reforms of office ; the abstaining 
from all reversionary grants, and from all political prosecutions; with the 
®^^ioration of Scottish jurisprudence, and the liberal boon to Ireland in 
their immediate csontemplation ; — ^but, above all, the abolition of the slave- 
trade, that disgrace to humanity, will render this administration short os was 
Its duration, memorable in the annals of the country. In relation to the 

that only, their policy was unadvised and unfortunate ; and thMgh they 
^d not primarily repose on ** a bed of roses,” as lord CsstlereBgh bw ae* 
•erted in one of nis speeches on their entrance upon office, it cannot be de« 
VoL. 111. SQ 
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nied that the state of /l^cope was at this moment incomparably worse than 
at the period of their e rt h r aac e into office. Let me now direct your atten- 
tmn to the proceedings of the British army in South America. 

'Re-inforcements to a consider^e extent, had been sent out towards the 
close of the year 1806> under the^pbrnand of general sir Alexander Achmuty, 
and admiral Stirling ; sir Home l^pham having been re-called from that sta- 
tion, with a view to his being put upon his triu by court-marti^, for having 
undertaken an expedition of such magnitude unauthorized by the consti- 
tuted authorities at home. The troops were landed near Monte Video, in 
the month of January 1607, and on their arrival at Mtddonado, the general 
resolved on making an attack on Monte Video, it being the only place on 
the river which could be assailed with probable advantage. The troops be- 
ing landed near the town, on the 19th of January, about six thousand of the 
provincials marched out to attack them, buj^ were Repulsed with great slat^li. 
ter, and ttie British force afterwards commenced the siege of the place. The 
works were found strong, and were ably defended ; but a practicable breacli 
being made on the 9nd of February, an assault was instantly determined on. 
This was effected before day break of the following morning ; and after a 
severe action, in which five hundred and sixty of the assailants were killed 
or wounded, and more than twice that number of the defenders, every thing 
was carried except the citadel, and that soon after surrendered. The prizes 
captured were fifty-seven West India and merchantmen, independent of gun- 
boats and armed vessels. 

Before any intelligence had been received in England of the re-capture of 
Buenos Ayres by the Spaniards, the British government had resolvea to send 
out an expedition for the reduction of the v’^bole province of Chili. For 
this purpose a force of four thousand men was placed under the command 
of bngaaier-general Crawford, which sailed about the end of October, 1806, 
accompanied by a naval force under admiral Murray. But the intelligence 
above referred to occasioned an order to be afterwards dispatched for the 
expedition to charge its object and proceed to the river La Plata. It was 
overtaken at the Cape of Good Hope, and accordingly sailed for the new 
destination, where it arrived on the 14th of June 1807, and raised the Bri- 
tish force there to nearly ten thousand men. General Whitelocke, who had 
in the mean time been nominated to the supreme command of the forces in 
South America, left England in March, taking with him an additional force 
of sMeen hundred men, the service expected from him being the entire re- 
duction Buenos Ayres. At this time two parties existed in the city of that 
name ; one was devoted entirely to the Spanish government ; the other en- 
tertained views of throwing on the yoke of the mother -country, and of 
erecting an independent state. The latter were thought disposed to join the 
British, if a promise were made them of securing their independence ; but 
as there was a^ probability that the restoration of the province would be 
made a condition of peace with Spain, there was an obvious difficulty of 
treating with this party. 

General Whitelocke arrived in the river La Plata in May, and took the 
command of the troops. On the S8th of June the united force, to the num- 
ber of about eight thousand men, was landed about thirty miles to the east- 
ward of Buenos Ayres ; and after a fatiguing march, the different ^visions 
assembled in the suburbs of the city, which was nearly invested. On the 
morning of July 5th, a general attacK was ordered, each corps to enter by 
the streets opposite to it, and all with unloaded muskets. T^e greatest in- 
trepidity was displayed in the execution of the plan, which was so far suc- 
cesuul, that two strong posts were gained in the town, though at the ex- 
pense of two thousand live hundred men in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; 
the fire from the tops of the houses, and every advantageous position, upon 
tire defenceless troops, having been most murderous. 

On the foUowinfp morning general Linieres sent a letter to the British 
commander, offenhg to give up all the prisoners taken in this bloody 
rencontre,^ as well as those formerly made with general Beresibrd, if he 
would desist from any further attack and withdraw the Britiu armament 
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from La Plata; intimating that such was the exasperation of the dodu- 
lace, he could not answer for the ^etv of the prisoners if offensive ooe- 
rations were persisted in. General Whitelocke, influenced, as he sud 
by this consideration, and reflecting upon the little advantage that wai 
to be obtained from the possession of a csjpntry absolutely hostiTe, agreed to 
the proposal. This termination of an enterprise, from which much had been 
expected, was the cause of great dissatisfaction ; and the general, on his re- 
turn home, was tried by a court-martial, whose sentence was, “ that he be 
cashiered, and declared totally unfit and unworthy to serve his muiesty in 
any military capacity whatever"— a decision confirmed by the kin«-, and 
approved of by the public. It was, however, thought that a censure was 
not less merited by those who had recommended, for such an employment, a 
man whose military reputation appears at no time to have entitled him to^ a 
trust of that importance. •,This disastrous expedition was in some small de- 
gree punter-balanced, by the reduction of the Dutch settlement of Curacoa, 
early in the year 1807, by a small squadron under the command of captain Bris- 
bane, detached from the fleet of admiral Dacres. The harbour was defended by 
regular fortifications, of which- fort Amsterdam alone mounted sixty-six 
pieces of cannon, and across the entrance were moored two frigates and two 
armed schooners. The bravery of the British troops, however, in a very 
short time, and with inconsiderable loss, carried the forts by storm and the 
shipping by boarding ; and a capitulation yielded the island to his Britannic 
majesty, the garrison and crews of the ships of war remaining prisoners. 

England at this time became involved in hostilities with the Ottoman em- 
pire of which some notice must be taken. On the refusal of the emperor of 
Russia to ratify the treaty of D*Oubril, general Sebastiani was sent to Con- 
stantinople with a commission from the French government, by every possi- 
ble means to induce the Sublime Porte to declare war against Russia : and 
he obtained an edict prohibiting to Russian ships of war the passage of the 
Dardanelles. But the court of St. Petersburg, not waiting the result of the 
negotiation, marched an army into Moldavia, and took possession of Choezin, 
Bender, and Jassi ; in consequence of which a declaration of war issued from 
the Porte, December 29th, 1806, and an English squadron took on board the 
Russian and British ambassadors. Between Great Britain and Turkey the 
strictest amity had subsisted since the victory of the Nile ; nor wp the 
slightest injury or infraction of treaties pretended, when, with the view of 
comuelling the Turks to an immediate accommodation, or rather submission, 
the British squadron under sir John Duckworth, in the month of February 
1807, received orders to force the passage of the Dardanelles, and present 
himself in hostile array before Constantinople. In sailing through the strait, 
the squadron sustained a heavy cannonade from the emposite shores, and a 
small Turkish armament was destroyed by sir Sidney Smith. On the 20th 
of February, under the sanction of a flag of truce, Ysac Bey, one of the 
Turkish ministers, came on board the English fleet, professing an earnest 
desire on the part of the sultan, Selim III. to give the desired satisfiMtum. 
Aut the demand of Britain was no less than a delivering up .};®r ®11 the 
ships of war belonging to the Porte. The negotiation continued till the 27tn, 
ana the interval was diligently employed by the Turks, under the direction 
of French engineers, in erecting batteries on4)oth sides of the nar- 

row strait, and a considerable force was coUectgd, both by land and sea, to pre- 
vent the return of the English squadron. Sir John Duckworth, finding him- 
self outmanoeuvred, even by Turkish artifice, after all his high and menacing 
language, now thought only of retreat ; 

March, he succeed^ in forcing his passage through the strmts, 
without incurring the most imminent peril. Abvdos 

been fatal ; he^erefore hastened to repass the castlra of Sestos 
which saluted him with the fire of vast blocks of m^ of 

ing eight hundred pounds, cut in two the mam mast of the Winder, « 
*None oftiSe^Aips escape*! without dam^, and the 
was generally condemned os no less impolitic than unjust, y 
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about two hundred and-^fty men killed and wounded^ while the only effect 
produced by it was to confirm the influence of France at the Porte. 

The failure on this occasion appeared to be in some degree compensated 
by the succesB of an attempt a^i^t ano/her seat of the Ottoman power. 
On the 6th of March, a force of five thousand men was sent from Mes- 

sina, under the command of generedTraser, of which, on the Ifith, a part an- 
chored to the westward of the port of Alexandria. The English consul re* 
sident there advised the general not to delay landing his troops, though ma^ 
ny of the transports had not yet arrived, because the French consul was en- 
deavouring to procure the admission of a body of Albanians to defend the 
town. Accordingly, on the 18th, general Fraser put his troops in motion, 
and having taken possession of Aboukir, and the canal between lakes Maa- 
die and Mareotis, the city of Alexandria capitulated on the 20th. By the 
articles of capitulation, the vessels belonmng tc^^Hhe Turkish government, 
and all public property, were given up to the British ; the crews were to be 
sent to a T urkish port, but under a stipulation that they were not to serve 
against England, or her allies, until exchanged. The loss by which this suc- 
cess was obtained was inconsiderable ; and on the day m the treaty the 
transports which had been missing made their appearance, and two days af- 
terwards sir John Iluckworth's squadron also arrived. 

Aware that there could be no danger of a scarcity of provisions at Alexan- 
dria, provided that Rosetta and Rhu mania were in the occupation of the 
British, general Fraser detached a body of troops consisting of fifteen hun- 
dred men, on the 27th, to take possession of Rosetta, but the commanding 
officer incautiously marching into the town without previously examining it, 
the troops received so brisk a fire from the roofs and windows of the houses, 
that after sustaining a loss of three hundred killed and wounded, they 
found it necessary to retreat to Aboukir. The want of provisions en- 
creasing, another corps of about two thousand five hundred men under the 
command of general Stuart, was sent to reduce Rosetta. The summons to 
surrender being disregarded, the British began to construct their batteries ; 
and as a succour of Mamelukes was expected, lieutenant-general Macleod 
was deta^ed to seize a post in order to facilitate their junction. Many days 
passed iff fruitless expectation ; at len^h a great number of vessels were 
descried sailing down the Nile, which, it was not doubted, contained a re-in- 
forcement to the enemy sent from Cairo. Orders were immediately trans- 
mitted to colonel Macleod to return from his position, but they were unfortu- 
nately intercepted, and his detachment was completely cut off. General Stuart 
retreated fighting all the way to Alexandria, where he arrived ; but a for- 
midable force of the enemy were now perceived approaching that city, and 
finding its inhabitants also disaffected to the British, a flag of truce was sent 
by general Fraser, offering instantly to evacuate Egypt with his army on 
condition that the British prisoners should be liberated, which was readily 
agreed to, and on the 23d of September the troops sailed for Sicily. The at- 
tempt on Rosetta cost the English a thousand men in killed, wounded, and 
missing. 

From the conclusion of the treaty of Tilsit, it became increasif^ly evident, 
from the aspect of aflairs on the continent, that Denmark coum not long 
maintain her neutrality. At the same *time, the exertions of the Danish 
government in augmenting i^ marine, and collecting great quantities of 
warlike stores in the arsenals, gave indications of approaching or appre- 
hended hostilities. The English ministry strongly suspected or rather had 

F ositive proof, that these hostilities were to be directed against England. 

u every view of the sufaiect, therefore, it was thought expedient to prevent 
the Danish fleet from falling into the hands of the French government, who 
was said to have formed the design of turning the maritime force of Den- 
mark and Portufpd against Great Britain. His Britannic majesty conse- 
quently thought it expedient to request from the court of Denmark the tem- 
poritry deposit of the Danish ships of the line in some of the Briti^ ports. 
This proposal was made in the most friendly manner, representing the mdis^ 
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penvable nece^ty of such a measur^ uuder the relative circumstances of 
the neutral and bel^eKnt powers ot Europe, as the only means of security 
against^e imschiefc which the French were meditatinpr through the medium 
of the l^ish navv. In order tii give additional weight to tlie negotiations, 
ai formidable imvid and military forcfe, ui^ the command of admiral Gam- 
bler and lord Cathcart, was sent to the Baltic, with the view of protecting 
Denmark against the resentment of France in case of an amicable result or 
to enforce compliance should her government reject the proposal. On the 
arrival of the British army in the Baltic, the Danish cabinet having given a 
peremptory refusal to the a^lication from England, the troops be^n to dis- 
embark at the village of Wibeck, about half way between Elsineur and 
Copenhagen, and on the IGtii of August, the landing was effected \\ithuut; 
opposition. Military operations soon commenced, and the British troops 
gained many important adwintages. On the 29th sir Arthur Wellesley to- 
tally defeated the Danish army, which lost a considerable number in kiUed 
and wounded, independent of eleven hundred men made prisoners, including 
about sixty officers. The British army then invested Copenhagen, and ope- 
rations for commencing the siege were carried on with unremitted activity. 
All the preparations being completed, on the Ist of September the city was 
summoned, and the offers renewed which at different times had been made to 
the crown-prince and the governor. The summons producing no effect, the 
bombardment, both from the laud batteries and the shipjiing, commenced on 
the following day, and continued till the evening ot the 5th,, when a proposal 
for capitulating was made by the garrison. On the following day the basis 
of the cimitulation was agreed upon. The principal articles were, that tlie 
ships and vessels of war of every description, together with all the naval 
stores, should be delivered up to the disposal of his Britannic majesty ; and 
that the British trocms should, within the space of six weeks, or sooner if 
possible, evacuate Zealand. A mutual and unconditional restitution of 
prisoners was to take place ; all property, public and private, was to be re- 
spected, except the shipping and naval stores ; and all the British property, 
sequestered in consequence of the rupture, was to be restored to the owners. 

The Danish navy consisted of eighteen ships of the line — one of ninety-six, 
two of eighty-four, twelve of seventy-four, and three of, sixty-fou^ guns ; 
fifteen frigates, five brigs, and twenty-five gun boats ; — a force which in the 
hands of N^oleon, might have proved the means of great annoyance to 
England, l^e loss of the British in this expedition was very inconsider.'ible 
if we take into account the magnitude of the object attained. On board tlie 
fleet it amounted to little more than fifty men killed and wounded, and the 
army had on^ two hundred and eight killed, wounded, and missing, during 
the siege of ([^penhagen, exclusive of a trifling number in the previous 
operations. The city, however, suffered severely by the bombardment ; not 
less than eleven hundred of the inhabitants are said to have been killed, and 


the number of houses destroyed was estimated at four hundred, besides niiiny 
others greatly damaged. The capitulation, however, was not ratified by the 
crown-prince ; and we Danish government, rejecting every conciliatory pro- 
posal, issued a formal declaration of war against England. Notwithstanding 
these demonstrations of hostility ; the occupation of Z^land was found to 
require a greater number of troops •than Gneat Britain could spare from 
other services, and the country was consequently evacuated according to 
the convention. From tiiat period the war with Denmark produced no im- 
portant results. 

^ But, however necessary to the security of the British dominions, the exp*-*" 
dition against Denmark was, it served as an ostensible pretext te Ku^ia tor 
commencing hostilities against Ei^land. On the Slst of Octeber, the eui' 
peror Alexander issued a declaration, in which he accused the Brit^i g^ 


verument of rejecting his mediation for peace ; of not co-operating mtn tne 

^es against FranS during the war; of sending troops 

Ayres and Alexandria, instead of making a diyemon in It^y, 

part of the European continent ; and particularly inveig o ‘ 

conduct of England in attacking Denmark, and troubling tlio commerce of 
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Ausiia. In consequence of these causes of compimt, his tmperiHl majestv 
declared that all friendly intercourse was broken off between Russia and 
Great Britain, and an imperial ukase was immediately fublitibed, orderW 
the detention of all British ships and property. The nrst care of the court 
ofSt Petersbui;^^ was to put tna/ortor Cronstadt in the most formidable 
state of defence; but the war between Russia and England proceeded little 
farther than to an intemiption of commercial intercourse. 

The system adopted by the belli^rent powers was indeed particularly 
harassing to the mercantile interest in every quarter. In a former letter, 

I mentioned to you the decree which the French emperor issued from Ber< 
lin, declaring the British islands in a state of blockade. He shut the ports 
of the countries subject to his tyrannical influence against all vessels that 
had cleared out from British ports, and subjected to confiscation all neutral 
vessels that had cargoes of British produce or manufacture. In support of 
this regulation he decreed, that neutral v&sels homing into any port of his 
dominions, should bring with them a certificate of origin, under the signa- 
ture of the French consul at the port where they cleared out, attesting that 
no part of their cargo consisted of British manuiacture or produce, and that 
all vessels met at sea without such a certificate should be Uable to seizure. 
In January 1807 , the British government opposed to the commerd^ re- 
strictions of France, a measure, which interdicted the coasting trade of the 
enemy to neutrals, by issuing an order subjecting to seizure, all vessels of 
whatever nation, trading from one hostile port to another with hostile pro- 
perty. This, however, was not deemed an adequate retaliation ; and in the 
month of November, the famous orders in council were issued, declaring 
France in a state of blockade, with all the countries under her immediate 
power and influence ; and subjecting to seizure all vessels whatever that 
should attempt to trade between neutral and hostile ports, or that should 
have on board any such certificate as was required by the Berlin de- 
cree. By these orders, neutral vessels, destined for a hostile port were di- 
rected first to touch at some port of Great Britain, from whence, after the 
payment of certain duties, they might be allowed to proceed ; and when 
clearing out with a cargo from any hostile port they were required to come 
to Great Britain.* These restrictive regutations instituted by France and 
England, proved extremely incommodious to the Americans, who were now 
become the general carriers of Europe, especi^y of colonial produce. The 
congress of the United States retaliated by an embargo in ^ their ports ; 
and notwithstanding the consequent annihilation of tneir commerce, they 
persisted in this measure. The British government sent out Mr. Roro for 
the purpose of restoring the relations of amity between the two countries ; 
but he returned without effecting the object of his mission. The embargo was 
oontinuedby the Americans throughout the whole of the year 1808 , though not 
without great d^tisfaction, especially in the northern States. At the meet- 
of co^ess in November, the president, in a message, acquainted them 
with the failure of his negotiations with the French and English courts tc 
obtain a revocation of their measures which were so injurious to neutral 
commerce. With respect to England, he said that an offer was made tc 
take off the embargo, as far as concerned the trade of Great Britain, or 
condition of the rep^ of therorders ih council, but that the offer was not 
accepted.(l) , 

(1) London Gazette— Annual Register, 1806— ISOS— Aikiu's Annals of tlielleigno 
Georse 111 . 
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•Departure of the 
and Portugal by the 


liutory of the affaire of Spain and Portugal, 1807 — 9. 

Braaanza-familyforthe Brazils.— Invasion of Spain a. 

armies of Fraiue.— Perturbed state of Madrid —Perfidious conduct ^Na- 
poleon. — Charles IV. abdicates the throne. — Resistance of the Spanish pa- 

triotea-^-^oeeph Buonaparte takes possession of the crown of Spain. Pe- 

ninsularwar, first campaign.^ Battle ofVimeira. — Convention ofCintra. 

Retreat of the British army in Spain, under Sir John Moore. — Battle of 
Corunna. — Death of Sir John Moore^ 16th of January, 1809. 

• 

In proEsecutingr the narrative of this extraordinary period of the affairs of 
Europe^ I must now, my dear Ph^p, direct your attention for some consi- 
deiable time to a part of the continent which has hitherto occupied, compa- 
ratively, but a 8li|rht portion of your re^rd. 1 mean the European peuin- 
Bula, comprisinj^ the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, whic^ were destined 
to become, during the space of several years, the theatre of war and blood- 
shed, until liberated from the hostile troops of France, by the superior skill 
and bravery of the armies of Britain. 

The peace of Tilsit having freed the French emperor from all apprehen- 
sions in the north, he was left at leisure to pursue his schemes of rapacity 
and aggrandizement in the south ; and the autumn of the year 1807, pre- 
sent^ a new and interesting spectacle in modern history — the voluntary 
migration of a European court into the southern hemisphere. Portugal had 
long been the faithful ally of Great Britain, and both countries found their 
interest in the connexion. The former received political support and pro- 
tection ; the latter enjoyed a lucrative commerce. England was the basis on 
which the independence of Portugal rested; and Lisbon and Oporto were 
sources whence London derived no inconsiderable portion of its opulence. 
But the disastrous circumstances of Europe interrupted this enjoyment of 
reciprocal advjantages. The hatred and jealousy of the eihperor of Franco 
prompted him to threaten the invasion of Portugal with his troops of ma- 
rauders, and intimidated the court of Lisbon into a comphance with his re- 
quisitions, to shut the ports of that kingdom against the ^ips and 
of Great Britain, to which effect a decree was issued at Lisbon, on the S2n<i 

of October, 1807. „ . • * * 1 . i 

In consequence of this measure being adopted, his ®”tannic maj^ty thou^^^ 
he had generously resolved not to resent those acts of unwilling y 

which the consent of the prince-regent of Portugal had been ' .y, 

vertheless deemed it expedient to send a squadron to the mo'^^h of the J ^ 
gus, to act as future circumstances might render necessary. ^ r 

elusion of British commerce from the Portuguese ports 
tyrant of the continent ; and the appearance of a French 
tier of Portugal induced the prince-regent to sign an 

tion of all British subjects and the sequestration of i^ Briti^^ Ead^^t^en 
This decree bears date November the 8th, 1^07, \>jt J e ^^untrv had 
anticipated, and most of the British merchanttf resident m the 

previously removed their effects. Pnrtua-al virtually in a 

consequenoes of compulsion, placed -EnglMd a^ Po g demanded 

BtatV^ hostility ; ai!d lord Strangford, the 

his passports^ presented a final remonstrance Fnfflish ships in the 

court or Lisbon, and proceeding on board the S 

Tagus, a rigorous blockade was estabUshed at th® reauirements of the 

^ The full^mpUance of the court of Lisbon 

French emperor could not, kowever, pre^rve i principle of gene- 

city. He had marked out Portugal for p ^ ^ plans of aggrandizc- 
nisity or justice could induce him to deviate from his plans oi agg 
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ment. It is difScult to conceive of a more critical utuation than thattin 
which the pmce-regent of Portugal was now placed^ being in a state of 
tility with England, whose alliance he had been compelled to renounce, and 
with the French emperor, who had declared that *^the house of Bra|mnza 
" should cease to reign.*' The French army had entered Portugal, and was 
advancing towards the capital, while the British fleet blockaded the mouth 
of the Tb^b. At this important crisis of the Portuguese monarchy, lord 
Strangford, in consequence of fresh instructions received from his court, re- 
turned to Lisbon, on the S7th of November, to renew the negotiations. His 
lordship had immediately the most interesting communications with the 
court, and found that the prince-regent wisely directed his apprehensions to 
the French army, and his nopes to the British fleet. Having received the 
most positive assurances of the protection of the British navy, his royal 
highness instantly came to the determination of« removing the royal family 
and the seat of ^vernment to Brazil. Litlle time was left indeed for either 
deliberation or delay, as the French army under general Junut had already 
advanced to Abrantes, within about three days march of the capital. 

Thus circumstanced, the embarkation was so expeditiously performed, 
that on the morning of the 29th, the Portugese fleet sailed out of the I'a- 
gus, having on board the prince of Brazil, with the whole of the royal family 
of Braganza, and a number of persons attached to its fortunes. The French 
army had already arrived in the neighbourhood of Lisbon, and ft-om the 
hills had a view of the fleet as it dropped down the river. This fleet which 
conveyed to a distant quarter of the globe the hopes and fortunes of the 
Portuj^ese monarchy, consisted of eight ships of the line— one of eighty- 
four, lour of seventy-four, and three of sixty-four ^ns, besides four frigates, 
three brigs and a schooner. Four ships of the Ime and five frigates were 
left in the Tagus ; but the former were all unserviceable, except the Vasco 
di Gama, of seventy-four g^ns, which was repairing and almost ready 
for sea ; of the frigates, two were wholly unserviceable, and the other three 
stood in need of a thorough repair. 

The court was no sooner departed than the French army entered Lisbon 
without opposition. Sir Sidney Smith, with a British squadron, accompanied 
the royal emigrants to Rio de Janeiro, in Brazil, where they arrived on the 
19th cu January, 1808, after a prosperous voyage. A commercial arrange- 
ment was entered into, and a direct intercourse established between Great 
Britain, and the Portuguese empire in South America, an event which forms 
an ej^h in the history of the commercial relations between the two nations. 
Brazil and Britain were mutually benefitted at the expense of Lisbon, which 
was formerly the medium of that intercourse. But uefore we proceed fur- 
ther with the affairs of Portugal it will be proper to take a survey of the 
state of the sister kingdom at this tremendous crisis. 

The imbecile court of Spain was at this time fast hastening to that condi- 
tion of internal dissension and degradation, which in a little time occasioned 
the deposition of the royal family. On the 30th of October, 1607, a singular 
manifesto was issued by the king of Spain, Charles IV. that his life and 
crown had been endangered by a consjuracy, of which his own son was the 
author, whom, in consequence he had caused to be arrested. The founda- 
tion of this atrocious charge w|i8 a dandestine correspondence carried on by 
the prince of Asturias with the emperor Napoleon, on the subject of a 
proj^ed marriage between ^.he former and a princess of the Buonaparte 
iiunily. Through the interposition of Godoy, the prince of peace, a reconci- 
liation was efferted ; the prince of Asturias having been induo^ to write 
penitential letters to his father and mother ; in which, however, there was 
no collision of any heinous or atrocious design. A treaty was soon after- 
waroTOoncluded between the sovereigns of France and Spain, the object of 
whidi was a partition of the kingdom of Portu^ ; but in return for the 
portion which was to devolve on the king of Etrurm, his kin^om of Tuscany 
was to be ceded to Napoleon in qualit]^ of king of Italy. By a secret con- 
vention, French troops were to be admitted into Spain, and others were to be 
assembled at Bayonne, to assist in the conquest ot Portugal. Thus a handle 
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plaeinK Spain at the disj^al of the emperor of France ; and 
tbMe were tlie circnmatancea which led the court of Liabon to emimte to 
the western hemisphere. ^ 

The attention of M Europe was ajthia time turned towards the Peninsula • 
and the designs of the emperor of France upon that quarter began daily more 
and more to develop themselves. Spain, once the most potent and flourish- 
ing of the European monarchies, had during two centuries been in a state of 
dedine. A wretch^ system of government had almost extinguished the 
ancient Castilian spirit ; and the Spanish armies, which bad been acknow- 
ledged superior those of all other nations, had lost their reputation for 
courage and discipline. In this state of national degradation, Spain was one 
of the first countries of the continent which fell under the control of revo- 
lutionary France ; and it appeared to be one of those that was least calcu- 
lated for throwing off her yoke. Yjt under these unfavourable circumstances, 
the national spirit burst forth like a meteor, and astonished the view of all 
Eurrae. 

While the efforts^ of faction agitated the court of Madrid, and perplexed 
its councils, the cabinet of St. Cloud was preparing for the execution of a deep 
laid and most unprincipled design. Under the pretext of invading Portug^ 
and attacking Gibraltar, the armies of France, in the ostensible character of 
friends and wies, were marching into Spain, securing the strong places, and 
taking the most commanding positions. In the mean while an apparent re- 
conciOation took place between the Spanish monarch and his son, as already 
mentioned, an event which diffused great joy throughout the whole kingdom. 
A perfect harmony seemed also to reign l>et>veen the French and Spanish 
cabinets ; and the popular reports of the approaching annexation of Portu- 
gal and Gibraltar to Spain, were well calculated to allay the suspicions 
which the entrance of the French armies must naturally have tended to ex- 
cite among the people. 

In this manner, the revolutionary volcano by which the Spanish mo- 
narchy was about to be convulsed, had secretly and silently collected its 
powers, and in the month of March 1808 the explosion took place. It 
appears that his Catholic majesty had formed the design of removing the 
seat of government to Alexico,' and that the measure ;vbb approved of 
by the queen and the prince of Peace, but reprobated by the prince of As- 
turias and his brothers, with the majority of the gprandees of the court. The 
motive which led to this extraordinary project are enveloped in nwstery ; 
as are indeed all the aflairs of the court of Madrid, from the period oi the u- 
le^ed conspiracy of the prince of Asturias, till the journey of the roval fa- 
mily to Bayonne. It seems, however, that the design of emi^ating De^’’ond 
the Atlantic had originated with the prince of Peace, whose views in this af- 
fair are not fully ascertained. It is certainly not to bo doubted that this 
minister, whose influence had long been paramount in Spain, perceived the 
approach of his downfal, and inspired his royal master with apprehensions 
for the safety of his person and government if he remained at Madrid. 

No sooner had the intended emigration of the royal family transpire, 
t han the Spanish capital presented a scene of confusion and turbulence. ^ On 
the I7th OI March a report was in circulation that the guards had received 
orders to march to Aranjuez, where the court ^hen resided; and the inha- 
bitants of Madrid rushed in crowds to the road to prevent their departure. 
At the same time, several of the ministers and grandees who disapproved of 
the emigration, circulated hand-bills in the surrounding country, stating the 
^osigns of the court, and the danger to which the kingdom was exposed. 
The night was a scene of tumult, and on the following day, immense < y)w da 
of people hurried to Aramuez. The palace of the prin<» of Peace, t^g i 
drfendedbyhU Mapd«7wa* foicibly opened, and the 
The pt^ceea of Peace waa conducted to the royrf 

due to her rank ; but the prince had dieappeared, and hi* brother. Don Dieffo 
Godoy, eematandant of the life-^ards, was arrested by the wddiers of hi. 
own eorpe. 

A proclamation was immediately issued by the king, announcing the dis- 
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missal of the prince of Peace from all his employments. But this didenot 
calm the fury of the populace. The same scenes were renewed at Madrid^ 
where, as soon as intelligence was received of what had passed at Aranjuez, 
the people rushed in crowds to the palace of the prince of Peace^ and to the 
houses of several other ministers. In all these the windows were dlmolished, 
and the furniture and ornaments destroyed^ while the Swiss regiments can- 
toned in Madrid remained in their quarters, without daring to oppose these 
disorders. In the midst of this popular effervescence, the king resolved to 
withdraw from so tumultuous a scene ; and on the 19th of March nsued a 
royal decree, by which he abdicated the throne in favour of his son, the prince 
of Asturias ; one of the first acts of whose sovereignty was the confiscation 
of the estates and property of Don Emanuel Godoy, prince <if Peace, who 
had been discovered and made prisoner in the place of his concealment. 
These events, however, were soon succee^.ed by^a counter-revolution, more 
extraordinary in its nature, and in the circumstances by which it was ac- 
companied, than any of the former changes which stamped a peculiar cha- 
racter on these unstable times. The duke of Berg, with the h rench army, 
had entered Madrid, and was in full possession of that capital. Ail the ar- 
rangements being made, the important drama was at len^h opened. 

The two kings of Spain^ Chaides IV. and Ferdinand VI 1. formerly prince 
of Asturias, with the whole of the royal family, and some of the principal 
grandees, were allured by deceitful pretexts to Bayonne, the station which 
the French emperor had fixed upon for the more csonveuient accomplishment 
of his designs. This extraordinary journey may be regarded os the most 
mysterious part of the Spanish revolution. Without the supposition of force, 
or deep laid fraud, it is difficult to exmeeive what motives could inducse either 
Charles or Ferdinand to put themselves in the power of the emperor of the 
French. Ferdinand inde^ declared, that the circumstances in which he as- 
sumed the reigns of government dictated the propriety of the measure. 

Many provinces of the kingdom,'* according to his own representation, 
'' and all the frontier garrisons, occupied by great numbers of hrench troops, 
'' and more than sixty thousand of them stationed in the metropolis, with a va- 
riety of other data which no other person could possess — all conspired to per- 
suade him andhjs royal brothers, that, being surrounded by rocks and quick- 
sands, they had no other remedy but to choose, among many evils^j^iO one 
" that would be the least productive of calamity ; and, as such, tlkiy fixed 
a journey to Bayonne." 

Unfortunately, however, this proved eventually the most imprudent step 
they could have taken ; and Spam was left to witness whether it were the 
least productive of calamity. Had Ferdinand thrown himself into the arms 
of his faithful subjects instead of those of a foreign despot, their subsequent 
conduct demonstrates, that he would have form^ around his person and fa- 
mily an impenetrable bulwark. The rash and indiscreet step which he had 
taken was followed by terrible commotions throughout the country, and in 
Ma^d>. in particular, the most dreadful disorders prevailed. The French 
were insult^ daily ; numerous assemblies were held by the populace ; and 
every thii^ hidicat^ a dreadful explosion. At length on the Snd of May, 
a general insurrection took place. The grand-duke of 9erg, commander-in- 
chief of the French armies inBpain, in*coming from the palace, was surround- 
ed by the populace, and, aftqr defendi|l|f himself for some time, was on the 
point of falling, when he was rescued by his grenadiers. The street of Al- 
cala, and the great square, were curowded with insurgents. The grand-duke 
new to his post, and a battalion of the French, with some cannon, repaired 
to the palsii^. Vollies of grape-shop, and cliarges of cavalry, cleared the 
streets and the ^uare ; but the insurgents continuing to fire from the houses, 
generals Di^ubrin and Guillot, with their divisions, broke open the doors, 
and. all who were found in arms were put to the sword. A body of the in- 
sargents, in the mean while, pud^ed forward to the arsenal, and had^lready 
broke in, when general Lafraen just arrived in time to save the ams and 
ammunition. The loss sustained on each side was so variously represented 
in the different accounts given at the time, that no credit can be attached 
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to any^f the eBtimatea given to the public : but there can nn 

hafiiig b^n yerr ooiudderable. In t:on8equen^ 

jb*e of wa. constituted lieutenantVneral of the kin^om.' * 

The cnsis w as now arrived when the emperor Napoleol, judging it no 
longer nte^ry to dissemble, be™ to unmask his deigns. At fimV nre- 
tendedalfrish to restore Charles 1V. to the throne; but perceivi^ MaSrid 
to be m a ferment, and having the two kings in his power he obliSed 
both to sign a formal abdicatton, and the iSfants Don C^l^'anKn a ” 
tonio renounced »» claim to the succe^on. The queen was idso said to have 
been tohcited to decide the pnnce of Asturias Illegitimate ; an expedient 
doubtleia, devised with the intent of invalidating in the eyes of Snan^ds 

hisri^tto the crown; and the least effect whii it ndght have bton^- 

p^ted to produw, v^uld^ that of dividing the public sentiment betw“n 
him and his brother Don C^rlos^ and infusing a party spirit from which the 
French might derive advantage. • The abdication signed by tlie kinff and 
the renunciations made by the different branches of the royal family were 
represented as voluntary acts ; but Spain and aU Europe regarded them in a 
ye^ different light. ° 

On the 23th of May, however, an imperial decree was issued, declarinir 
the throne of Spam vacant by the abdication of the reigning family, and or- 
dering an ^embly of notables, consisting of the prelates, grandees, &c. to 
he held at Bayonne, for the purpose of fixing the basis of a new government. 
This order was communicated to the council of Castile, by the duke of Berg ; 
and a commission was established for secularizing the lands of the church! 
A spirit of discontent had long pervaded the kingdom ; but now the public 
exsweration was indescribable. Except the partisans of France, few Si^ 
niams attended the junta at Bayonne. The proceedings in that assemnly 
might be easily supposed to corres^iond with the purpose for which it was 
convened. And the consummation of the whole plan, which had been so long 
carrying into effect by every engine of intrigue, was, that the French em- 
peror, on the fith of June, conferred the crown of Spain on his brother, Jo- 
seph Buonaparte, who abdicated his kingdom of Naples in favour of the 
grand-duke of Berg, otherwise Joachim Murat, who nad married the sister 
of Napoleon. 

This eonsummatioijt developed the whole system of perfidious policy which 
^ad,i^ more than eight months, kept Europe in anxious expectation. It 
was nb%l^ no longer doubted, that the pretended conspiracy of the prince of 
Asturias was a scheme laid for his destruction ; and all the subsequent in- 
trigues at the court of Madrid were, with too g^eat appearance of probabi- 
lity, considered ns the effect of French influence and agency. The measures 
which Napoleon had taken for ensuring the success of his plans, place the 
whole matter beyond suspicion or conjecture. They may be considered as 
the necessary preliminaries of the atrocious act which he meditated.^ The 
entrance of his armies into Spain has already been mentioned, and it may 
not be amiss to add, that their disposal was skilfully adapted to a design of 
seiuDg the kingdom. His primary object was to secure the entrances into 
Spain by the passes of the Pyrenees, that vast barrier of mountains which 
nature has placed between tliat kingdom and France. The two principal of 
these are the entraim from Bayonne into Biscay and Navarre, and that from 
Perpignan into Catalonia, W Belleg^rae, La Jonquiera, Rosaa, and^ the fa- 
>noi\s pass of Figueras. Oi this road^’ an extent of above fifty miles lies 
through the gorges of the Pyrenees, in some parts of which a few armed 
peasants might arrest the progress of an army. To these may be added the 
entnuioe from Bayonne into Navarre, a dangerous and difficult road through 
continuous defiles amidst prodigious mountains. 

masters of these important passes, the French immedm^y 6*"'" 
sjned Barcelona and Pampeluna, stations of great strength, whi^ enaWed 
them in some measure to command the northern parts of the kingdom, while 
the grili^uke of Berg, with the main body of the army, ^vanced forward 
to Mad)m, the central point from which he might detach his legions to evc^ 
part of the kingdom. In the mean time the French emperor was proceed- 
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iuff to Bajronne, to bo ready to aot as circumstegoes i 
place also a strong force was collected^ Aroml^oh 
sionally sent into Aiacay, Navarre^ Old CastUe, and Aj^ra^n.*: 
trospe^ve Tiew of the prooeedinn of the Freoj^ from the i 
vemMr 1607, when their armies nrst begfin to enm Spun ; 
were continually auf^enting, till the last act of the trea4die^ ^ 
their numbers it is ufficult to make a correct estimate ; but*fron£^mparihs 
together the various accounts on record, it woulU seem that the snm*total m 
the Frencdi armies in Spain, prior to the date of 4oBeph Buonaparto|^| 
sion, could not amount to less than one hundred thousand pien, 
nd Junot had at least twenty thousand in Portugal. 

Such was the state of affairs in Spain' when the spirit of putrid 
forth like a blaze in that kingdom. The news of the renunciations of the 
crown, compulsively made by their princes in favcwir of the emperor Napo- 
leon, was the signal for a general insurrection. 'The patriotic flame burst ' 
forth in Asturia. The brave inhabitants of that province, at the time of the 
Arabian invasion, a crisis not less perilous than that now under considera* 
tion, saved by their valour the remains of the Spanish monarchy ; and their 
* intrepid spirit had been transmitted to their descendants through the Ibng 
succession of eleven hundred years. From the province of Asturia the 
surrection spread into Ghdlicia, and into several districts of Leon. An *lss* 
sembly, convened at Oviedo, published a formal declaration of war against 
the French government ; and having appointed the marquis .of Santa 
generalissimo of the patriotic army, sent deputies to requen the assistaheo 
of Fngland. This request was immediately acceded to ; and on the ath of 
July his majesty issued a proclamation, declaring that Great Hritain JriNM^b 
peace with the Spanish nation. 

The patriotic name now spread rapidly in Spain, and in ^▼eiy quatw^he 
ifli^bitantB lost no time in taking up arms. The council of Seville, 
chief provincial jurisdictions in the kingdom, rejecting the autboHly 
supreme council of Madrid on the ground of its being under forelf^ 
assumed an independent authority in the name of Ferdinand Vll. ; andhav* 
ing published an appeal to the Spanish nation for supppit, issued a formsl 
declaratiog of war against the French emperor on i 
cial assemblies were formed in most of the principal' 
tablis^ed in the most suitable situations. Orders W< 
fw raising volunteers, and every effort was made for ^ 
liB^dalusia alone above fifteen thousand regular troS^ were ooBected ; 
arms Were put into the hands of dxty thousand peasants ; general Cas- 

tanos WM appointed commander-in-chief. ^ 

^ llie iBurrection being conpletely organized under the of the 

^different juntas, e^eciaily that of Seville, the hostile Miiiflf i>iwni|M > n ced 
their operations. The grand-duke of Be y began to fortify himself 
Retiero, and to send out detachments from Madzid into the different 
vingUL General Dimont, with about twenty thousand men, was 
seoBi a positioz^t Cordova, from wj^ence he might Aeii*dtfy move uii 
vill^^ Cadiz. General Moncey, 

thousand detached to th^^rovinces of Murcia. Ge* 

neral Le Febvre, with about eighteen^DMand, was sBljBWl in Ammn, for 
the purpose of obtaining flS8sesidonj||H||ROB6a^ and keeping ope^ the com- 
munication with Barcelona. in the north- western parts, 

consisted of between forty and fifty thol^fliid men, oommanded by marshal 
Besmeres.. . « ^ __ ^ .1 


^ June. 




10 had his principal station at Burgos, about one hundr^ 
~ the nd^ of Madrid, in brder to maintain a communi- 
...apital and Bayonne. 

ierciid city of Cadiz waz among the first to shew its zeal 
ic cause. ^ The French squadron, consisting of five ships of 

, , one frigate, lying in the harbour, was obliged to 

the 14th of June, to the Spanish arms, after haviw sustained a 

and bombardment from the batteries, while the British fleet stHnimcd on 

the port prevented its escaiie. This affair was followed by the defeat aiio 
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of the French army near Almanza. General Mon- 
I city orValencia on the S8th of Jime^ from two in 
iTeiaht, was repulsed with an almost incredible slaughter. 
I^nd in the Igistorjr of any age or country, an instance of 
P valour and 'patriotism than was displayed by the Valen- 
_iieinorable occasion. The place being destitute of regular 
.jience rested solely on the inhabitants ; and while the monks 
^ acted the part 'of soldiers, the women were employed in prepar- 
‘ 08 , and affording every assistance of which they were capable, 
^oncey being thus repulsed, he immediately began his retreat ; 
but overtaken by the patriotic forces under ge- 

nerals cR^on Caro. A desperate engagement took place about thirty 
miles irom 'Valencia, in which, according to the Spanish accounts, the whole 
of the French dpny was destyoyed^xcept two or three hundred of the cavalry, 
who made their escape. Saragossa vied with Valencia in patriotic enthusi- 
aanL ' On the Ist of July, about midnight, the French made a vigorous at- 
taSL oD^Baragossa, but tne courageous conduct of the brave general Palafoz, 
S^oommai^ed in that place, with the valour of the troops and armed in- 
hMtants completely baffled their efforts. Several succeeding attempts were ' 
ineffectual ; and on the 14th of July the French once more made a 
desnerate assault on that important place, but were again repulsed with pro- 
diamus loss. The carnage indeed must have been dreadful ; for the enemy 
iii^^d to have tbst no fewer than twelve thousand men in their attacks on 
Saraaossa. In some of the Spanish accounts it is a^rted, that the gates 
- “ being thrown open, the French entered without opposition, and 
bmediatSy exterminated with grape-shot in the streets and mu^etry 
^ houses ; but it is not easy to credit the report of their entering so 
Hy, withbut suspbcting some stratagem. 

quarter, however, the Spaniards were less successful. Un the 
vert dav on wnich the French were repulsed in their grand attack on Sara- 
atJL the patriotic general Cuesta, with an army of fourteen thousand men, 
Mdadbv a l^dv of peasantry, and having twenty-six pieces of cannon, was 
aided by a body oi pea^ y, La SoUes, whose force consisted of ten 

* thousand cavalry. The patriots, though on the 
to the French, had only eight hundred horse ; 
Bght in a champaign country, their defeat may pe at- 

transaction took place in the provmce of 
lusia The FsASidi general Dupont, finding that Seville, Carthagena, 

Cadiz Ukb UlMP pri^pal places which he was sent to cover and 
d^SlI^i^SSoS/aWdoned Cordova, and took a strong potion ^ 
near the banks of the Gundalquiver. General Ca^ 

rove the ?®ains^^army detachment thet 

Burrendered himself capitulation, but with this 

was on the way to join him wad>fiw*a®^ ^ t*^ ^ ^ conveyed 

difference, that they ahould not be'conBidered aa pnsonera, nut oe co y 

by sea to France. , , , , . the iiMtihtKf cause. At 

This victory was of incalculable army^S^ihted to more 

the oommenoement of the action day.^otlMMMn twmity 

than twelve thourond effective men ; bo that m one 


aided by a bodyj 
defwilied, near 

Mn : 
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feat, and tbat of Mneral Moncey in Valencia, all the southern provinces 
were completely beared of the enemy. 

While these important events were transpiring in the provinces, Joseph 
Buonaparte, the newly created sovereii^, was preparing^ to tak e pos sesaion 
of hia kingdom. On his arrival at Vitferia he issued a promanjiftion, an- 
nouncing to the Spaniards the inestimable blessings which they Were about 
to derive from his beneficent reign ! From Vittoria he proceeded to Burgos, 
and from thence to Madrid, By a very sin^lar coincidence, kiny Joseph 
made his public entrance into his capital on the SOth of July, the identical 
day that was signalized by the defeat and surrender of general Dupont and 
his army. His accession was solemnized with illuminations, and otter 
temal demonstrations of joy, such as power may always extort, but whidi 
would not have given the new monarch much pleasure, had he been apprised 
at the moment of what was passing in the vicinity cof Andujar. The splendid 
illusion, however, was not of long durationr SuCbessive accounts of .the dis- 
asters of the French armies in Spain, and of the approach of the patriots to- 
wards Madrid, indicated that his crown was likely to prove a crown of thorns, 
and warned him of the propriety of a timely flight. After a short stay of 
seven days, on ^e 37th of July he began his retreat from Madrid, carrying 
off with him the crown jewels, and all that was most valuable, from the palace 
of the ancient sovereigns, and retired precipitately towards France, while the 
patriots advanced and took possession of the capital. 

Finding themselves defeated in every part or ^ain, the French now began 
to retreat from the different provinces towards Vittoria ; and having left a 
garrison in Burgos, and seized on Bilboa, they concentrated the remainder 
of their forces on the banks of the Ebro. Tneir numbers, as well as j^e 
strength of the Spanish patriots, it has always been difficult to ascertam. 
Collecting their different losses in Valentia, before Saragossa, with the de- 
struction of their army in Andalusia, and those that fell in a variety of tes 
important actions, it has been thought that fifty thousand may be regarai^ 
as a fair estimate. The successes of the Spaniards during the month of June 
and July were certainly important and brilliant ; while the Iwses of the 
French were greater than they had ever been in so short a period of time 
since the accession of Napoleon to the throne of FranTO. 

About the middle of August an event took place whidh' brought to^lliiit’^pa- 
triotic cause a considerable accession of strength. Several bodies oif 8ji|^Sh 
troops had been furnished by the court of Madrid as auxiliaries to the Ffbnch 
en^ieror : of these, eight thousand were stationed in the Danidi island of 
Funen, and two thousand in that of Langeland. A negotiation being en- 
tered into between their commander, the marquis del Romana, and admiral 
Keats, then commanding a British squadron in the North Seae, in order to 
effect their liberation, the Spaniards in Funen seized the vessels and small 
craft, the Danish troops in that island being inadequate to oppose them, and 
conveyed themselves to Langeland, where tneir countrymen Had seized the 
batte^ at the mouth of the Barbour. By this excellent manoeuvre ten thou- 
sand wanish troops were rescued from the power of Buonaparte, and con- 
i^eyed oy the British ships to Spain, whe^ they joined their brethren in arms 
in maintaining^ihe'cause of their country. ^ 

The patriotic spirit by whioli Spain was so gloriously Hmmate^ was now 
communicated to FortugaL A*generRl^i|^rrection took place & the pro- 
vinces of Tras los Montes and£ntre D^ma e Minho^ whi^ rapidly spread 
tfarougliout -the whole kingdom. After some severe contests, the French 
under general Loison were driven out of Oporto, and nearly cut off in their 
retreat towards Lisbon. The clergy, and particularly the monks of Oporto, 
distinguished theippelves by their courage and patriotism ; and partly by 
their exhoitatioiui, and partly by their exsEmple, encouraged the peopfo to 
take up axmiqiliBBinBt thm invaders, the piunderers of their churehes, and 
the*oppresBeiS& thebr coimtiy. The result was, that the French waapier- 
pellea%om Coimbra and several other places, and general Junot was oH%ed 
to concentrate his troops in and about Lisbon. 

The British government had resolved to render every possible assistanco 
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to the Spanish and Porti^eae patriots ; and its intentions met with the en- 
tire approbation and applauM of the public. Seldom, indeed, has the Bri- 
tish nation appeared more interested in any cause, or more unanimous in 
approving! the measures of government, than on this occasion. A large 
quantity m arms had early been shipped off for the use of the patriots of Spain ; 
tind the ministry made no delay in preparing to furnish them with more ef- 
fectual succours. The most sanguine hopes were consequently now enter- 
tained, that a successful stand would be made in the Peninsula against the 
domineering conduct of France. But these bright and animating prospects 
were soon b^ouded ; for a system of mismanagement was introdiiced which 
proved highly detriment to the common cause. The different provincial 
juntas of Spain, acting independently of each other, without any supreme 
authority or centre of uniop, resembled so many different states confederated 
for the common interest, rsAher than one united nation ; and this precarious 
and intricate state of things prevented any effectual plan from being con- 
certed betw'een the patriots and the British government. Besides this dif- 
ficulty, it appears that the Spaniards, elated with their important and bril- 
liant successes, considered themselves to be fully adequate to the task of ex- 
pelling the enemy from their country, which a little time convinced them 
was a fatal delusion. 

Had the patriots concerted with the British government a bold and com- 
manding plan, and as the result of that a large British force had been poured 
into Spain, as near as possible to the seat of war and the source of danger, 
the French might, in all probability, have been completely expelled, or 
forced to surrender. The passes of the Pyrenees might have been secured, 
and the entrance of fresh armies from France might have been, at least 
for sometime, effectually opposed. The Spaniards would have gained leisure to 
establish their government, and organize their military system ; and the na- 
tion!^ spirit being kept buoyant by national union, the marti^ bands of a 
patriotic people would have composed a formidable phalanx. But it was un- 
fortunate for Spain that things were quite differently managed. I'he pa- 
triots seemed to decline the assistance of the British forces in the north, and 
recommended in preference an expedition to Portugal, while a French ariny 
still occupied the banks of the Ebro, and the road from Bayonne to Madrid 
was left entirely open. n • ■ 

In eompliance with the representations of tlie juntas. Great Bntain 
adopted the plans which they had suggested. About the end of July a force 
of fourteen ^ousand men, under the command of sir Arthur W ellesley, was 
dispatched to Portugal, the expulsion of the French from that country be- 
ing the primary object of the expedition. Having effected a landing, only a 
a few days elapsed before they commenced military operations. ^ j® ^ rencn 
general Laborde was strongly posted on the heights near Koleia; and as there 
was reason to apprehend he might be joined by general Loison, who was 


generals Nightingm, Cranford, anil Fane. * 
formidable, and d^nded with mat i^raveiy aftd skill ; but ‘I*® 
by the British columns proved irresistible. Af^ter an ’ 

the French were compened to retire with the loss of a ^ u 

of men, and three pieces of cannon. The loss of the English colonel 

dred and seventy-nine killed, wounded, and mi^. 

Lake fell gallantly in the heat of the action. In the cot^ of tlw suo^^ 
ing night, the French generals Loison and Laboi^e British 

lorres Vedras, and both began their march towards Lislwn. uri^adier- 
armyju also^re-inforced £y a body of troops 
K^nerkl^iiatruther, being part of a force sent from Eng 
‘“®£’ff«neral Ackland. . , ^ fate of the 

The moment was now approaching which was to Tamis Genera. 

French army in Portugal, and of the Russian fleet in the 1 agus. 
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Junot^ on whom the emperor of France had confei^red the title 
d Abrwtes^ having coUeotM all his detachments, attacked the British WAf, 
on the Slat of August, in its strong position at the village of Vimeira. The 
attack was made by the French in severs! columns, and with greats impetu- 
osity, till they were driven back by the bayonet ; and being at the inme time 
annoyed on their flank by a cannonade from the artillery placed on the 
heights, they were obliged, after a severe contest, to retire in confusion. A 
vigorous attack was also n^e by a considerable body of the enemy's infan- 
try and cavalry on major-genenu Ferguson's brigade, who bravely repi^sed 
the aasulants, and afterwards attacked them, being supported by the bri- 
gades of brigadier^nerals Nightingale, Bowes, and Ackl^d, while ^nerii 
Crauford's brigade and the Portuguese troops, in two lines, advanced along 
the heights on the left. General Ferguson led on his troops with a degree 
of courage and judgment superior to all prai8e,c^and was supported in the 
ablest manner by general Nightin^e. At len^h the enemy, being every- 
where repulsed, was obliged to retire with the loss of about three thousand 
five hundred men killed, wounded, and prisoners, thirteen pieces of cannon, 
and twenty-three tumbrils of ammunition. One French general, ^niere, 
was taken prisoner, and another, supposed to be general Thebaiild, was found 
dead on the field of battle. The loss of the English, as stated in the returns, 
was seven hundred and forty men killed, wounded, and missing, in which 
were induded many valuable officers. 

On the day after the battle of Vimeira, general Dalrymple landed, and 
took the chief command of the army. On the 30th of Au^st a cessation 
of hostilities was agreed on, and eight da^s afterwards a definitive coa^jw- 
tion was signed by the French and British commanders. By this tftoty 
the French were to carry off all their arms, ammunition, artillery, carriages 
and horses, with their military chest, and all the plunder acquired by con- 
tributions, and to be conveyed to France in British vessels, without any re- 
strictions in regard to future service. The Portuguese artillery, &c. with 
the military and naval arsenals, were to be surrendered to the British army 
and navy. No Portuguese was to be molested on account of the part whicn 
he bad taken with the French invaders ; and the British commanders en- 
gaged to prevail on the Spaniards to release all the French who were arrest- 
ed in Spain, and were not bona fide military men. The Russian fleet in the 
Tagus, consisting of nine ships of the line and a frigate, surrendered to the 
British government as a deposit, to be given up six months after the conclu- 
ston of a peace ; but the officers and seamen, above five thousand six hun- 
dred in number, were to be immediately carried to Russia. 

The reasons assigned for consenting to this extraordinary convention 
were, the apprehended difficulty of obtaining provisions, and the importance 
of time, on account of the season of the year, the approach of the equinox, 
and the means which the enemy had of protracting nis defence. These rea- 
sons, however, were far from being satisfactory eitiier to the British or Por- 
tuguese nation. The people of England considered the convention as a dis- 
graceful contrast to the glorious victory of Vimeira, and the Portuguese ge- 
neral entered <a solemn protest against several of its articles. A court of 
inquiry was instituted ; but on a minuje investigation of the case, nothing 
appeared that could have the lC>ast tendency to criminate any of the generals, 
wliether better terms could have been Obtained is not very clear ; and the 
critical state of Spain rendered it ri>solutely necessary to terminate as soon 
as possible the business of Portugal. It is also proper to observe, that the 
convention of Cintra probaUy saved the city of Lisbon from destruction. 

The British army having consumed more than two months in Lisbon, on 
the S6th of October commenced its march for Spain, under the command of 
sir John Mome, and immediately proceeded to Salamanca. Six David Baird 
had on the 13th of October, landed a strong body of troops at Ci^nna, 
and, after many dela3rB and innumerable difficulties, on the 19th of NAvem- 
ber arrived at Astorga. In the mean while, the emperor of France had 
personally entered Spain, with a view of conducting tne operations of the 
war. The patriotic armies under generals Belvidere, Bloke, and Castanos, 
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. tij^wcces^vely d^eated at BurKua, SspinoM, and Tudela, the French 
^^iforoedthe paeanf Somma Sierra, and on the Snd of December ad- 
vaticed to Madrid. That city now displayed a horrible scene of confusion. 
^ The conatituted authorities had n (^influence. The city was in the power of 
an ungovernable rabble, consisting in part of strangers from the country ; 
and the opulent inhabitants dreading the alternative of seeing all their pro- 
perty pillaged, either by a victorious enemy or by a licedtious mob. 

The populace being averse to any measures of conciliation, Napoleon gave 
Ofdors for an assault on the suburbs, and during the night his troops made 
themselves masters of the Retiero and other commanding positions. An un- 
ruly populace was ill adapted to a ^'igo^ous defence. The most turbulent 
made their escape in the night ; and on the 4th of December Madrid sur- 
rendered without further opposition. Don T. Morla and the prince of Cas- 
tel Franco, who had the t?\iief management of affairs, however, did not es- 
cape the suspicion of having treasonably delivered up the citj'^. The French 
emperor having scttleil the aflair.s of the capital, liastened to endeavour to 
cut off the retreat of the Knglish army. For this purpose he put his differ- 
ent divisions in motion, under tlie dukes of Dalmatia, Abrahtes, Dantzic, 
and Treviso, and on the IHtli of DtM*ember lie himself departed from Ma- 
drid, with an army of thirty-two thousand infantry and eight, thousand ca- 
valry. But the passage of til e mountains of (luadarama 2 >roved extremely 
difficult, being covered with a dee]» snow ; and the incessant rains and over- 
fiowing torrents occasioned a delay of two days in his march. 

In the mean time, the British gericr.il, being apprised of the surrender of 
Madrid., meditated a junction with the marcjiiis Komana, w'ith the view of 
midting an attack on the duke of Dalmatia. He therefore marched to Ma- 
jorga, where he was joined hj'^ general Baird with the troops from Corunna. 
The whole British arm}’, which wa.s now found to consist of twenty-three 
thousand infantry and ujiwards of tw’o thousand cavalry, besides some small 
detachments, advanced to Sahagan. But general Moore w’as no sooner ar- 
rived at his station than he rei'-eived intelligence of the movements of the 
enemy ; and judging it impossible to make an effectual resistance against the 
formidable force that wfis coming against him, on the 24th of December he 
commenced his precipitate retreat through Gallicia. The emperor Napoleon 
made forced marches as far as Astorga ; but finding that his expected prey 
bed eluded bis grasp, he resigned into the liaiids of the dukes of Dalmatia 
and Abrantes the further operatituis against the English army. 

The retreat of the British army was attended by the disasters inseparable 
from the rapidity with which it was necessarily conducted in the middle of 
winter, and by roads almost impassable- Great numbers of men, who were 
unable to keep up with the rest of the army, were left on the line of march, 
and many dropped dow'n exhausted with fatigue. Many of their horses 
were also left behind ; and no less than one tliousand four hundr^ were 
killed to prevent them from falling into the hands of the enemy. C^neral 
Anstruther died through excessive fatigue; ami some accounts state the loss 
of the British army during the retreat at seven thousand men . 1 he En- 
glish were constantly harassed by the enemy's cavalry, which made fluent 
attacks on their rear, though they vjere always repulsed with consiaerahie 
loss. The valour and perseverance of the tAiops were more conspi- 

cuous than on this memorable occasion, amidst so many disadv^tages, ana 
retreating before a force greatly superior. At length, 
of precipitate and harassing marches, the army reached 
nth of January 1809; and, had the transports been 
embarked without further difficulty or loss. But these h^ Ind 

Vigo, to which place the British general had first intended , ^ ^ 

»t was Hot till the 13th that the first division of transports arrived at Co- 

On4Sl« ISth of January the advanced guard of the •* 

tanzoa, within twelve milea of that place, and “““ 
the following day. On the l«h and 15th the rest of ***® 
and part o^e trooiw were embarked. The French, m the mean while, had 
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brought up their infantry in great force ; and generiU Moore, perceivim 
that he should be forced to risk an action, was obligedi to suspend the ev 
barkntion. On the 1 5th the enemy began to harass the English with cofir 
tinual skirmishes, while he made his dispositions for a more serious attack. 
The French had occupied an advantageous position ; and their object was, 
by an impetuous attack on the right wing, to cut off the British army from 
the point of embarkation. Aware of their design, general Moore took the 
necessary precaution to draw up his army under the walls of Corunna. In 
the forenoon of the next day the duke of Dalmatia reconnoitred the English 
army, and on the 16th of January, about 2 f. m. he gave orders for the at- 
tack, u hich '.7as made with the most tremendous impetuosity. The British 
troops stood like a wall, and with calm intrepidity received and repulsed the 
repeated attacks of the enemy. A vigorous charge with the bayonet de- 
cided the affair, and compelled the enemy t^ retr§kt to the heights. In the 
beginning of the action, sir David Baird, an officer justly distinguished by 
his bravery and eminent services in the cause of his country, received a 
wound in the arm, which rendered instant amputation necessary. Sometime 
after, general^ir John Moore was wounded by a shot in the shoulder, of 
which he died before midnight. He fell in the flower of his age, but he fell 
crowned with laurels. Like M'^olfe, Abercrombie, and Nelson, he expired in 
the arms of victory ; and like theirs, hU name and memory will ever be dear 
to his country. Several other officers of distinguished rank and merit fell 
on that memorable day. In this unfortunate expedition, the British army 
lost all its ammunition and magazines, and five or six thousand men. £|ven 
a large portion of the military chest, to the amount of a hundred and tweMy 
thousand dollars was thrown from a precipice, that it might not fall into. we 
hands of the enemy. The action ended about five in the evening. After 
general Moore had received the wound of which he died, the command of 
the British troops devolved on general Hope, who completed the victory, 
and with ^eat ability directed the embarkation, which recommenced about 
ten o'clock on the evening of the battle, and before the morning of th^ 18th 
was completely effected, with a celerity of which there are few examples. 
Corunna capitulated soon after the departure of the army, and the French 
also obtained possession of Ferrol, Bilboa, St. Andero, and all the most im- 
portant places on the northern coast of Spain.( I ) 


LETTER VI r. 


State of affairs in the north of Europe, A. D. 1808.— and Denmark 
attack Sweden. — Extravagant conduct of the King Gustavus IV. — His efe- 
thronement . — Is succeeded hy the duke of Sudermania, Charles XIII . — 
The Pope refuses the dictation of Napoleon, who arrests him and has him 
conveyed captive to Avignon. — Austria takes advantage of the Peninsular 
war, and resumes hostilities against France. — Battles of Eckmuhl and 
Esling. — Vienna a second time occupied hy the French. — Battle of Wag-^ 
ram. — Peace again conclude at Vienna, \^th October, 1809. 

It was a fortunate circumstance for the emperor of France, that Russia had 
remained faithful to the alliance and the engagements of Tilsit. The em- 
peror Alexander was then in a fit of enthusiasm and affection for this pow- 
erful and extraordinary mortal, Napoleon, who, before he ventured to lead 
his forces into Spain, wishing to assure himself, that aU was secure in the 
North, had an interview with Alexander at Erfurth, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1808, when the two masters of the west and the north guaranteed the 
repese and the Bubmission of Europe. Napoleon then marched into Spain, 

(l) Soath^'s Historv of the war in the Peninsula. — Hiatory of the war in the Peaia- 
•ula, under Napoleon, by General Foy.— Recollections in the Peninsula, &c. &c. — Lon* 
don Gazette, and Annual Register. 
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as menticMi^ in my former letter^ and Alexander took upon himself the 
tare of Sweden. Airiong other arbitrary stipulations of the treaty of Tilsit 
it was resolved that the king of Sweden should be compelled to exclude all 
British vessels from his harbours^ — a demand which the Russian minister 
insisted upon was supported by former compacts among the northern 
powers^ by which they had agreed to an union of strength in the defence of . 
the Baltic. The king, however, replied that these compacts had ceased to " 
be in force, and he would only promise to prevent the British court from 
sending ships of war into that sea. 

It was not, however, merely the subserviency of Alexander to the views 
of his new ally, by which his Swedish majesty was aggrieved, but also his 
desire of adding the whole province of Finland to his immense empire, and 
this prompted him to cyder an invasion of his Swedish territories. For 
the defence of Finland against ifiis powerful enemy, Gustavus sent an army 
of ten tliousand men into the held, with six thousand more to garrison 
Sweaborg, the Gibraltar of the north. Two of the frontier posts were not 
tamely yielded even to the great superiority of the assailing force. The 
Russians endeavoured to prevent the northern troops from joining those of 
the south ; but the valour of the Swedes so far prevailed as to effect the de> 
sired union, and to check the advance of the enemy. Resenting keenly the 
hostile conduct of the Russian emperor, which hacl not even been preceded 
by a declaration of war, Gustavus gave orders for the cxinfinemeiit of the 
Russian minister at his court, as w'ell as the consul, and threatened to ba- 
nidi from Sweden every subject of the Russian emperor. And as he sus- 
pected the intentions of the court of Denmark, he demanded from count 
Moltke, the ambassador, an explanation of the views of his sovereign. Tlie 
answer was a declaration of war, in w'hich the king' s connivunee at the at- 
tache upon Copenhagen was pointedly censured, and his renewal of alliance 
with a power which cxiuld c*.oolly perpetrate such an act of outrageous injus- 
tice w'as severely condemned. He denied the former charge, though he 
evidently approved the aggression ; and he retorted the accusation of inter- 
ested suc^rviency to Great Britain by a reference to the implicit depen- 
dence of Denmark uimn Russia. , 

As the danger to which Sweden was exposed would be very inadequately 
repelled by the unassisted force of that nation, the king addressed a letter 
to his Britannic majesty, stating that he w^as attacked^ on every side bemuse 
he was the friend of England, and requesting, in addition to the stipulated 
subsidy of one million two hundred thousand pounds, which by a new treaty 
he was to receive from this country, for employing his whole army and a part 
of his fleet, during one year against France or her allies, he might receive 
speedy and more powerful assistance. A promise of succour was readuy 
given j and it was resolved that ten thousand men should be sent under the 
command of sir John Moore. The conditM)ns, however, whicli were annexed 
to this grant of aid, were not altogether agreeable to the views and wishes 
of Gustavus. They were to be recalled at pleasure; to have as little con- 
nexion as possible with the Swedish army ; to be entirely under the comman 
of their own general; and not to advance farther from the co^t, 
give them the opportunity of communicating ^ith the fleet of 
which conveyed them to the Baltic. But instead of confanmg , P ’ 
tions to the defence of Sweden, the king wished to employ them 
quest of Norway, or in an attack on Copenhagen. Sir to 

at Gottenburg on the 17 th of May, 1808 , and 

Stockholm to concert measures of co-operation with the . ‘ f ^ 

He there found that the king, though with means very 

defence, was nevertheless bent on conquest ; and monarch's 

of his extravagant plans, as being contrary to his ^ obliired to 

resentment ^ouW gainst him to such a pitch, 
escape in disguise, and he brought back his troops witliou g 

tK Rus^b had, in the month of March, taten „i™ “’thev 

capital of Finland, and declared its annexation to tlie ^fPg^^borg 

ww directed all their force l.y !>pa and land asrainst the fortress of Sweabory, 
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aB4 90 feeble wee the defence whidi was made of it, that it induced a sus- 
picion of treachery. The naval force in the harbour was included in the 
capitulation, under the singular condition that it should be restored to Swe- 
den whenever England restored the fleetf of Denmark ! The Russians also 
made descents on the islands of Gothland and Aland, and an engagement be- 
tween the flotillas of the two powers ended to the disadvantage of the Swedes. 

In Finland an armistice was concluded on the 27th of September, which 
consigned the greatest part of the province to the possession of Russia. T^e 
king of Sweden on this gave vent to his anger and chagrin, and broke his 
guards to the number of four thousand, on account of their behaviour, thus 
throwing a stigma on many of the first families in the kingdom. A conven- 
tion was afterwards entered into, by which Finland was continued in the 
occupation of the Russians, on condition of the i^nmolested retreat of tho 
remaining Swedish troops. • •' 

Notwithstanding the ruinous condition of the Swedish army and finances, 
with the loss of Finland and Pomerania, the king of Sweden, with what his 
subjects ^deemed insensate obstinacy, and the British ministry ^ the most 

honourable firmness/' persisted in tho war, until at len^h the ancient 
spirit of the Swedes awoke from its slumber. On the morning of the 13th 
of March, 1809, as the king was preparing to leave Stockholm for his coun- 
try residence, he was suddenly arrested in bis own palace by general Alder- 
creutz. He drew his sword in a rago but was instantaneously overpowered, 
and sent as a prisoner to tlie fortress of Drotningholm, near the capital. The 
duke of Sudermania immediately issued a proclamation declaring the depo- 
sition of the king from an incapacity to exercise the regal functions. 

The Diet assembled in May, when an act of abdication, signed by Gusta- 
vus JV- was produced, and a decree was in consequence pass^ to the effect, 
that be and his issue, born and nut born, were for ever excluded from the 
throne of Sweden. A new constitution was framed, by which the sacred 
rights of the nation were restored, and the duke of Sudermania, with united 
heart and voice, elected king, under the title of Charles XIII. ; and the lat- 
ter being without children, Christian Au^stus, a prince of the house of 
Holstein, was decl^ired presumptive heir or the crown. A treaty of peace 
followed, on the 17th of September, with Russia, by which the whole of Finland, 
and that valuable portion of 'Botliriia bounded by the Torneo, with the isle 
of Aland, were ceded to Russia British ships, with certain exceptions, were 
excluded from the Swedish ports. The deposed monarch was soon after this 
liberated from his ^tate of eouhnenient, and on the wise and generous re- 
commendation of his successor, an ample provision was made for his main- 
tenance on condition of fixing his residence in Switzerland, to which be rea- 
dily and even gratefully acceded, contenting himself with the title of 
count Gottorp. An accoininodatioii between Sweden and France took place 
in December 1809, in consequence of which the former recovered Pomerania 
and the isle of Rugen. 

The peace of Tilsit had comjdetely extended the French domination over 
the continent of Europe. Pru:>sia was reduced by one half. Napoleon had 
Instituted in the south of Germany the two kingaoms of Bavaria and Wur- 
temburg, against the j)ower oli Austria.* He created still more in advance, 
in the north, the two feudatory kingdoms of Saxony and Westphalia as a 
counterpoise to Prussia. That of Saxony was formed of the electorate of 
that name and of Prussian Poland, erected into the grand duchy of Warsaw : 
that of W^estphaliii comprised the states of Hesse-Cussel, Brunswick, 
Fulda, Paderborn, the greatest part of Hanover, and was given to Jerome 
Buonaparte. The emperor Alexander, who subscribed to all these arrange- 
ments, evacuated Moldavia and WaUiicliia; Russia remained the only power 
untouched, though scathed. Napoleon followed more and more the steps of 
Charlemagne, he had caused, on the day of bis c^irunatipn, the crown, the 
Bwqrdtf^j^d the sceptre of Charlemagne to be carried before him. A pope 
had^passed the Alps to concentrate nis dynasty, and he modelled his states 
upon the vast empire of this conqueror, ri'ho object of the revolution had 
been to re-eBtabUsh ancient liberty ; Napoleon re sto r e d the military hierar* 
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chy of the middle age ; it bud made citizens, he made vassals — it had changed 
£urope into republics, he transformed it into fiefs. Powerful and enoigetic 
as he wae, and appearing upon the stage after a shock which had shaken the 
world to its centre, and perfectly pa^ysed it, he was able to arrange it for 
a season as be pleas^. Thus the great empire'* grew up ; at home with 
its system of administration, which replaced the government of the assem* 
blies — ^its special courts — its lyceums, where the military education was sub- 
stituted for the republican Question of the central colleges — its hereditary 

noblesse, which completed in 1808, the re-establishment of inequality its 

civil discipline, which rendered France as obsequious as an army — ^road, with 
its secondary kingdoms, its confederated states, its grand fiefs, and its su- 
preme chief. Napoleon no longer experienced any resistance, and his com- 
mands were obeyed from one extremity of the continent of Europe to the 
other. The Imperial powyr was at this moment at its maximum. Napo- 
leon now employed all his i([;tivit^ to create maritime resources, capable of 
balancing the power of England, which alone resisted his will, and which 
had then eleven hundred vessels of war of every description. He formed 
harbours, fortified the coasts, built ships, and prepared every thing for 
struggling in a few years, on this new field of battle. But at this epoch 
was manuested the first opposition to the domination of the emperor, and to 
the continental system. The principle of re-action now manifested itself, 
simultaneously in three countiies, hitherto the allies of France, and it 
gave rise to a fifth coalition, to which permit me now to direct your at- 
tention. 


As if to manifest his contempt of all the powers of Europe, the emperor 
of France, at this time gave an extraordinary proof of confidence in the 
plenitude of his power. By a decree of the senate, the fortresses of 
Rehl, Wesel, Cassel, ^1 on the right bank of the Rhine, and Flushing at the 
mouth of the Scheldt were annexed to the French empire. And as though 
tMs were not sufficient to mark his defiance of all the potentates whom he 
had subdued or gained over to his interests, he published the following de- 
cree, in May, 1808. Whereas the temporal sovereign of Rome has refused 
“to make war against England, and the interest of the two kingdoms ot 
“ Italy and of Naples, ought not to be intercepted by a hostile power i and 
“ whereas the donation of Charlemagne, oicr illustrious predecessor, ot the 
“ countries which form the holy see, was for the good of Christianity, and 
“ not for that of the enemies of our holy religion : — we therelore decree, 
“ that the duchies of Urbino, Ancona, Macevata, and Camerino be for ever 
“ united to the kingdom of Italy : to which kingdom, all cardinal prelates 
“ and natives of these districts are commanded to return by the 5th ot June, 
“ on pain of confiscation of goods." This singul^ effusion 
despo^sm caUed forth a declaration from the Pope, in 
butYorcibly m^tained the rights of his See and 
the intended epoUation, This, however, did not prevent P® 

French army, which took possession of all the strong places m tlje Mcksi 
aetiwd territories. And this was foUowed by the 

Placentia and Tuscany to the French empire, under the appellation of the 
^o ttat the kingdom of Italy was now guarded on every 

“Th/p‘iral”p?j.tori the’lanse of%ome months, enforced hy^a 

sentence of excommunication against the nart of Na- 


brouirht as a captive to Avignon j a provisional g . munv tpmnoral 

in the ecclesiastical states: reforms 

and spiritual abuses were abrogated , ana vario pmbellished in the 

intrXeed. Rome itself, 

of H^foieon, was de^ed ®j^^^tive body; and*a deputation 
powered to eend seven members to the l^iJativ^noa^, ™ ^ ^ 

arriving from thence at Paiis, P'^eseiited an Wesfc The Neape- 

replied in the style and language of an cm per 
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litMi crown, vacated hj Joseph Buonaparte, was conferred on marslial 
Murat, duke of Berg, who took the title of Joachim I. The succession of 
the kingdom of Italy was also at .this time settled on Eugene Be^harnois, 
the viceroy, stepson of Napoleon^ whose fi^ild and benificent governa8i^pit.]iHd 
m^e him ^mort adored in Lombardyi^^^ • ^ 

Soon after the battle of Corunna, af^jstetioned in my last letter, the em- 
peror Napoleon set out on his return to Inrsnce. Austria had seized the op- 
portunity of his absence and that of his army, and resolving on one more 
powerful effort, levied a hundred and fifty thousand men, comprehending 
the iandwehr, and began the Campaign in the spring of 1809. The Tyrolese 
rose in rebellion ; king Jerome was exp^ed by the Westphalians; Italy 
was wavering, and Prussia waited only a reverse in the fortunes of Napoleon 
once more to take up arms. But the emperor was still in the vigour of life, 
and in the spring-tide of his prosperity. ^ In t^*' month of March, orders 
were issued for the French armies to recross the Rhine. The troops of 
Austria were at the same time marshalled under the archduke Charles, as 
commander-in-chief. On the side of Italy, the viceroy, Eugene Beauhar- 
nois collected a numerous army. Early in April, the Austrians passed the 
Isis near Shcarding, on which the king of Bavaria quitted his capital and re- 
tired to Augsburg. On the 16th, Napoleon arrived at Ingolstadt, and the 
campaign commenced. The first considerable action took place at Ebens- 
berg, where the archduke Louis was surprised, and his division of troops 
dispersed or destroyed. In the mean time, the grand army under the com- 
mand of the archduke Charles took possession of Katisbon, making the 
French garrison prisoners of war. On the 22nd of April the two armies met 
at Echmuhl. The battle commenced at two in the afternoon, and was long 
and obstinate ; but towards evening the Austrians were driven from their 
positions in confusion, and the darkness alone rescued them from ruin. The 
vanquished attempted to take refuge under the walls of Ratisbon, but the 
city was forced by the French with great slaughter, and the Austrians pre- 
cipitately retreated to the left bank of the Danube. Napoledn following the 
course of the river, advanced rapidly to Vienna, into which csm|tal, on the 
10th of May, he once more entered as conqueror, the empetor Tnncis hav- 
ing previously retted to Moravia. From Vienna Napol^n issued a pro- 
qlaipiation inviting the Hungarians to shake off for ever the yoke of the 
of Austria ; assuring them, that under the sanction of fVance they 
preserve their territory inviolate, and either regain their ancient li- 
fifbrty or modify it according to their judgment. But, from the auspicious 
era of the empress Maria Theresa, the policy of Apstria respecting Hun- 
ga ^ had been entirely changed, and tiiis call upon them produced no effect. 

The archduke Charles, having collected his seatterea troops, now pro- 
ceeded by forced marches towards Viem^hojnng tO sawe that oapiCal ; but 
finding that it was already in the possessSn^of the Frenoh ^ mov^ down 
the northern bank of the Danube, and took a position between Vienna and 
Presburg. In the mean time the French atlpy proceeded alimg ^e southern 
bank, purposing to cross the river two leases below Viennii^ tiie stream 
being there broken by two islands. Having constructed proper bridges, 
Napoleon fixed his he^-quarters on the farther and larger i^nd which was 
called Lobau, thence by a third bridgb communicating with the northern 
bank. Meeting no interruption, he <£oBe a position for Us army, the right 
wing extending to the village of Esling, the left to Asperna. At day-break 
on the 21st of May, the archduke appeared on a rising ground opposite tu 
the enemy, separated only by an extensive plain. ' A battle ensued, and the 
contest was obstinate and bloody. Towards evening the French had been 
driven from Asperna, but still retained possession of Esling. During the 
engamment the archduke had sent fire-mips which succeeded in destroy- 
ing we bridges communicating with the southern bank. On the next day 
the oonfiict was renewed with additional fury. At length the Austrian's left 
under general B^n^ gained the right flank of the enemy, who then re- 
treatq^^iUmir^ the Danube ; and on the following night recrossed the 
river to The Austrians confessed to the loss of twenty thousaixJ 
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men in these battles of Ealing, but th^ could boast of having' captured eight 
thousand prisoners. The loss of the French in killed and wounded was im- 
mense* am among the slein whs marshal Lasnes, duke of Montebello* much 
regiSwwBfl by his comrades in arms ;Uie had acquired by his heroism the ap- 
pellatbMi oi the Orlando of the French army. 

^ The eyes of all Europe were now fixed on* the situation of Napoleon, who* 
it was generally supposed* was thus reduced to a most perilous plight ; — 
shut up with his main force in an island of the Danube* a victorious army 
facing him on the opposite bank* and the Austrians makers of the naviga- 
tion of the river : and in this state* for severad weeks* a scene of total and 
Burprimg inaction ensued. In other places* however* the contest was far 
from Inngi^lshiDg. At this critical juncture the inhabitants of the Tyrol* 
who in cotilirtiga and loftiness of spirit much resembled the Swiss and Gri- 
sons* were roused to actioi#» The|^ had indignantly seen themselves trans- 
ferred from the government of Austria* which had alwaya respected their 
privileges* to the despotic dominion of Bavaria. Scarcely had tne archduke 
Charles commenced tne campaign* when the Tyrolese rose in arms* under 
their heroic countryman* Hoffer, who without having been bred to the pro- 
fession* displayed wonderful military talents. And though, subsequent to 
the battle of Eckmuhl* the duke of Dantzic (marshal le Febvre) and the 
Bavarian general Wrede, were sent to reduce the country* and prosecuted a 
savage warfare with that intent* the Tyrolese persevered with unconquer- 
able valour in its defence *• and on the recall of le Febvre* after the battle 
of Esling* these enraged mountaineers retaliated by destructive inroads into 


Bavaria. ....... 

In the north of Germany also a strong disposition to rise in opposition to 
the tyranny of France at this time manifested itself. Colonel Schill an 
, officer late m the Prussian service* raised the standard of independence at 
Luiieburg* and was joined by considerable numbers ; but he w'as opposed 
and overpoWttrod by a far superior force under Jerome Buonapart^ He 
then retired tlndtndiund* in which place he sustained a siege* and lost his life 
in the defeiiitnf The duke of Brunswick* too* whose efforts* combined 
with thoidwx dchill and supported by Great Britain, might have been 
attended with the happiest results, took up arms whoji the cause 
hopeless* and after some temporary success, found himself compelled towards 
the end of August to embark on board a British squadron winch was ending 
at the mouth of the Weser. In Poland* the archduke Ferdinand being 
resisted by a very inferior force under prince Poniatowski* nephew to Uie 
late king Sti^hnis* and whose great qualities made him the object or his 
countrpi semret hope and warm attachment* took possession of Warsaw, 
but waepecaUed in consequence of the early disasters of the Austrian arms. 
The RiiadMS tbm joining the Poies, occuDied "early the whole of the 
AuBtro^PolUt provimiM J but tbeotaperor Alexander sh^ed 
to push the mJ^th Tigour. In Italy, where the 
ed, the first epontioin^ the Austrians were also 

tured the Psdua and Vicensa; but, subsequent **‘® *’^“® “ 

Eckmuhl, he was also recalled to the defend of Austria. In his letrea^ 
the archduke was closely followed by prince ^gene unniversarv of 

tained several advantages over him ; and on the auspi^ anmirement^ear 
the battle of Marei&i, the two armies coming tp a g^eral ^ t ,, 

Baab in Hui^^,X Austrians were totally defeated, and that great bul- 
wark of the kingdom fell into the hands of the _r Eslinf 

During the interval of dread repose which succeeded *e l^e of ^i^ 
aU the demonstrations of the French sTOmed to almoltimpregiiBSlo 

sition, which was, in the expectation of atta^, ^ ^ 

by redoubts and intrenchmenU. But on ‘^e ^ht of toe dto^f 
bridge of vast dimensions was thrown across the nvej wi^idmMi, m^ ^ 
^edition and duU, opposite the imy had crossed the river. 
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archduke Charlee epent the day in manoeuvring andfidtering hia disp^^tiona. 
On the Gth of July, at sun-rise, the long expected imtost commenced. The 
French in great forc^ attacked tiie centre of the Ah^an army, and broke 
the first line by the impetuosity of theiupchMO ; but the gi^nt ar^i^e 
exerted himself at this critical moment withlmh spirit and addrm, that the 
Austrians rallied, and compelled their adyersaries to retreat behind a 
river. Night put an end to the ena^ement, and* the French, withont just 
pretensions, claimed the victory. During the night, the Austriras, by an 
unnecessary extension of their line, occupied the county from Stammors- 
doi-ff to Neusiedel. Their general had formed a scheme of concurrent attack 
upon both flanks of the enemy, in the hope of cutting off the communicatioii 
with the Danube ; but there was not sufficient time to carry into eff^ all 
the arrangements that were necessary for this purpose ; and that division 
which had received orders before the rest tould iX instructed and prepared, 
suffered severely bv a premature attack upon the right wing of the French 
army. It had been expected that the archduke John would be able to take 
part in the action ; but it was not prudent to depend upon his opportune 
arrival. The central body passed through Wagrain, and had a long contest 
for the possession of Aderkla which was eventually secured by the Austrians, 
who forming two lines in its front, drove the French back upon Raschdorff, 
spreading disorder through that part of the field in which Napoleon was 
more especially engaged. In the mean time a part of the Austrian ri^ht 
which had moved towards Asperna found that village and a neighbouring 
wood occupied by the enemy, but a dislodgmcnt was effected with little dif- 
ficulty, and the Frencli were pursued to their tite-de-pont on the banks of 
the Danube. The deficiency of cavalry prevented a due advantage from 
being taken of the retrograde movements of the French centre ; and the 
same disparity was highly unfavourable to the Austrian left, which after be- 
ing recalled from its attack, could not, even with the aid which it received 
from the centre, secure itself from being seriously out flanked, or perma- 
nfPtly defend Neusiedel against the vigorous assaults of Davoust. The ill 
of this corps made an unfavourable impression upon other parts of 
k^ltkferian line. Tlie centre, being exposed to a new and formidable at- 
^kvdui^y retreated ; and the right, threiitened with the danger of being 
tVy the columns marching along tlie river, evacuated the posts which 
fiteyebently seized, and concurred in those movements of timidity or 
ofWIldenoe whiii not "only inspired the French with the confident hope of 
vioM#| but gave them a right to claim it, though it is but due to Napoleon 
to ad«l, in thw place, that he afterwards confessed to his friends at 8t. He- 
lena, that his victory at Wagram was les» decisive than any of the others 
on which ho plumed himself. r i 

The Austrians having retreated to Znaim, in Moravia, they were toi- 
lowed by Napoleon, who there received from the emperor Francis a proposal 
to treat for peace, and an armistice was aeoeded to, on the surrender of 
vend fortresses. The armistice was continued from time to time till the 
month of October, when a definitive treaty was concluded between tte two 
Dowers. and signed at the palace of Schonbrun, the headM|Uirter8 of Nimo- 
l^n. The conditions of tiie treaty proved much to unfoyourable wan 


might have been expected frifin the forlorn and he 
tria, whose armies were now* dispersed and all bi|ft^ 
emperor Francis was obliged to yield the in^rtain 
with other districts in Uie vicinity. To Frai 


— jfi of Aus- 
*e rBavaria, the 
V Saltzburg. 

witb oiner iuBinci« m wio vicinity. To France wbre ^sned F^me and 
Trieste, with the entire line of coast connecting the dominions of FranM on 
both sides of the Adriatic. In Poland the king of Saxony 
adffiiion to the provinces constituting the duchy of Warsaw, 

GsUieia, with the city of Cracow. Another portion of Ai^nan Prtand ww 
assigned to Russia, which had derived advantages from the m^rtunes oi 
evOT other nation. The title of Joseph Buonaparte as kiim of Spain, was 
recoiriiized. The Tyrolese were abandoned to their fate ; that 

maintaining an unavailing reristance. At length, ove|[|fhelmed 
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thas vanquished, aii eiliftwas put to hostilities ih that quarter, and the blood- 
stain^ triumph of Bavaria was crowned by the barbarous execution of the 
patriot Hdffer.Cl) 


LETTER VIII. 


Jleview of the affaire England, 1809 — 10. — Treaty of alliance between 
Great Britain and Spain. — Parliamentary proceeding e.-^Charges ayainxt 
the duke of York, — Es^edition to the isle of Walcheren,'~~^D\eeentions in 
the B 7 'itish cabuiet. — l^iolent agitations of party. — Brilliant exploits of the 
British Savy. — Disput^ with the United States. 


Before we resume the narrative of the peninsular war, which, from the pe- 
riod at which we are arrived, became a prominent object in the political 
events of Europe, I must detain you a moment, my dear Philip, while we 
take a cursory survey of the domestic occurrences of our own country. The 
British parliament was convened for the dispatch of public business on the 
19th of January, 1809. The speech from the throne, which was delivered 
by commission, adverted to an overture for peace which the emperor of 
France had tendered from Erfurt, in relation to which his majesty expressed 
his persuasion that the two houses would participate in the feelings expressed 
in his declaration on the occasion which should he laid before them. ^ He in- 
formed them that his engagements with Spain were now reduced into the 
form of a treaty of alliance. The peculiar claim of the king of Sweden to 
his majesty’s support was insisted on ; and the vigorous prosecution of the 
war earnestly recommended. Some very animated debates ensued on this 
occasion in both houses of parliament. The assistance afforded to Sweden; 
the expedition tp Portugal ; the convention of Clintra; the disasters of Spain ; 
and the Amerioan embargo, which had now been confirmed by a non-mt^ 
course bill Passed w the new congress, prohibiting the entrance o^he porta 
of the United States to all vessels belonging to Gr^t Britain 
to any of ttii countries under their influence, and adhering either to 
Berlin decree or the British orders in council ; — all these topics were 
forward and furnished materials for debate and discussion. ^ _ 

The debates on the affairs of Portugal and Spain took prec^ence m point 
of curiosity and interest. The earls of St. Vincent, GrenvUle and Moira, 



* MV of Spain L- 

Had the British government sent out in due time a proper peiwn to con- 
" cert measures wifli the Spanish people, and amicably to explain the motives 
" upon Which the British nation wished to act towards Spaii^ the ^aniar^ 
would never have refused to accept the aid of troims from England. 
Gi^nvwe asserted that '' it was only in the north oi Spain, and on 
" ders of th« that a. British force could have acted with effe^ 

After the been driven from Madrid, and bad 

“ frontiers^IrliKjr • British army bad .been sent to the north ctf 
“ Spain beilitf had received reinforcements, they probabW 

might havip 'hBiHL fSiven through the Pyrenee^ 

“ and the keys ^SSreountry put into the hands of the Spaniards 

St. Vincent pointedly condemned the plan j_ aniwer to 

mity of the South, which were designed to act in toe North. In mbiw m 
an these and rinuiar compliunts, 1^ Hawkesbury dedared that t^ 
of a Britiah focee to PortSgel in 

in oomplianoo with the reoresentations of the Spanish juntas , 


i Spanish juntas ; 

3T 
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nioff. in the lower houee^ endeavoureii to juBtifjr the principle on which hie 
me^y's ministere had acted, by a development of tjie state of Spain at the 
commencement of the grand insurrection. « When the whole Spanish na- 
« tion " said he, " rose unanimously, and with a concert almost miraculous, 

" the consequence was, the sudden creation of various local authorities, ac- 
“ knowledmng no head: jealous, watchful, and extremely suspicious of any 
** attempt on the part of one to obtain ascendancy over the other. The 
supreme central junta was not established until the last week in Septem- 
« ber.” To these circumstances Mr. Canning ascribed the direction oT tto 
expedition, and the delay of the advance of the British army from FOl?tt[|al. 

A very considerable portion of the present session of Parliament nonjie- 

came occupied with a most extraordinary investigation into the induct of 

his royal highness, the duke of York, generalissimo of the British army, of 
which a regard to impartiality seems to dep?and tjiat some notice should be 
taken. So early as the 27th of January, colonel Wardle, an officer ot the 
militia service, and member of parliament, had publicly asserted the exis- 
tence of a system of abuse in the military department, over which the royal 
duke presided. The substance of the charge was, that an intriguing female, 
whose name was Mary Anne Clarke, who during several years had been a 
favourite with his royal highness, but who was then discarded, had earned 
on k traffic in commissions, not only with the knowledge, but also the par- 
ticipation of the coinmander-iii-chief ; and he concluded by moving for a 
committee of inquiry. j- 

The introduction of the subject gave rise to a considerable discussion, 
and when various observations had been offered by different members, Mr. 
Perceval, chancellor of the exchequer, to the surprise and regret of the more 
considerate members, proposed that the inquiry should t^e ^ ® com- 

mittee of the whole house, which was accordingly earned. 1 his ill-advised 
measure gave occasion to some of the most indecent scenes ever witnessed 
ill that ^embly. The daring evidence of Mrs. Clarke was conoborated 
from various quarters, and fully proved the fact of her own profligate traffic. 
That she had actually received sums of money for her interest m obtaining 
promotions and other appointments, was proved bey<ond all reasonable 
doubt; but the dyke's knowledge of her transactions, and particination m 
her gains, were circumstances, the proof of w’hicb depended chiefly on Ihe 
testimony of Mrs. Clarke herself. . 

" 3rhe defenders of his royal highness were, for the most part, members oi 
^^ministration and the crown lawyers; whereas, on the other sid^ 
iM^many of the most independent members, who did .not always vote 
tiM wpomtion. Testimonies the most respectable, however, were 
several distinguished persons to the excellence of the duke s general wnauc 
in his high office, and the improvements which the military system had re- 
ceived under his management. Nor was it alledged against him that in any 
of the instances adduced, promotion had been bestowed on the undeservir^, 
or. yet, that any pecuniary consideration had been actuaUy received by the 
commander-in-chief. On the 23d of February, bis royal highness addressed 
a letter to the speaker of the house of commons, in which he not only de- 
nied all personal participation, but the slightest knowledge of these abuses, 
adding, that, if upon such evidence as had been addu^d agmnst .hini, the 
house of commons could thinjc his innocence questionablo,heidaimedof their 
justice that he should not be condemned without tn^, nor w.^^epnved ot 
the benefit and protection which is afforded to every British subject,^ those 
sanctions under which alone evidence is received by the ordinary adminis- 
tration of the laws. , . 

It now became necessary to put an end to these anomalous proceedmgs, 
or to frame regular articles of impeachment. With a view to the ^t 
ternaUve, Mr. Perceval on the 17th of Mar^, moved a re^lution, that the 
house having examined the evidence, apd^aving found that 
ru^n, a^connivance at corruption, had been mputed to t^ 

York, were of opinion that the imputation was whoUy unfijundo^— which 
WM baS by two hundred aqd sSventy-eight against one hundred and 
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ninetf-MX votes. But though the general conduct of his royal highness as 
coitimander-in-chief was not denied to be highly meritorious^ the current of 
national opinion was so adverse^ and the public indignation at the disco- 
veries which had transpired so v^-hement, and so plainly indicated in the 
numerous addresses presented to colonel Wardle, that the royal duke found 
it expedient to resign his high office, which was transferred to the hands of 
sir David Dundas. On the notice of this resignation, a final resolve passed 
that under existing circumstances the house did not think it necessavv to 
“ proceed farther with the minutes of evidence taken before the com- 
« n^tt^," which was carried by a large majority. Thus terminated a dis- 
cuBUon which, whatever may be thought of its origin, was rendered import- 
ant in its progress by the unusual interest taken in it throughout the coun- 
try, and the freedom of debate with which it was conducted ; and if its issue 
be regarded as a proof oj^the pj;eponderating influence of the ministers in 
parliament, it also furnishes demonstrative evidence, that the most elevated 
rank cannot, under the British constitution, shelter abuses from detection, or 

S rutect those concerned in them from the effects of the public displeasure. 

^uring^ this ferment of the public mind, a charge of ciuTuption, though of a 
very different nature, was brought against lord Castlereagh. 'W'liile that 
nobleman presided at the India board, ho had been complimented by the 
company with the disposal of a writersliip ; and being desirous of a seat in 
parliament for a friend, he was recommended to a traffidng broker,” who 
professed to be able to obtain one as an equivalent for the writersliip. 'With 
this man and for this purpose, lord Castlereagh most imprudently assented 
to an interview. But the writership, estimated by good judges at three 
thousand guineas, being a certainty, and the seat in reversion a great uii<p 
certainty, the trejity broke off. Though trafficking for seats in parliament 
was a practice of common occurrence, it was confessedly unconstitutional ; 
and the requisite attention to decorum would not permit any individual oc- 
cupying a high and responsible office to be personally concerned in any such 
transaction. Lord Castlereagh, in his defence, disclaimed being actuated by 
any corrupt motive, or the exertion of any official influence, though he much 
regretted that he had inadvertently been led to conv^se on such a subject 
with such a man as Reding. He further added, that if |;he house deemed 
the action, or rather intention, which was all that the accusation amounted 
to, unparliamentary, he should bow to any censure which he might be thought 
to deserve. 

A resolution of censure was accordingly moved by lord Archibald HancA<^ 
ton, on the 25th of April, which gave rise to a long debate. But as the 
offence was only contemplated, and attended with palliating circumstances, 
the chancellor of the exchequer moved the order of the day, in voting for 
which, Mr. Canning took occasion to remark, that he would by no 
means be understood in giving his vote, us thereby pronouncing the case 
submitted to them as not of very serious importance." This opinion, 
having apparently more weight than the vote, the order of the day was ne- 
gatived, and Mr. Canning himself moved that the house, on considering 
the whole of the case, saw no necessity for a criminating resolution," which 
was carried by a majority of two hundred and fourteen to one hundred and six- 
ty-seven voices. Before the close of the scssiop, Mr. Curwen obtained leave 
to bring in a bill for securing the independence ^nd punty of parliament, by 
preventing the obtainii^ of seats by improper means ; and also to extend the 
laws against bribery. "While the bill was in process, the ^eaker of the 
house of commons made a strong appeal in its favour. The question, 
said this distinguished personage, " is no less than this : whether seats in 
" this house shall henceforth be publickly saleable ? A proportion, at tlie 
sound of which, our ancestors would have startled with indignation ; but 
practice, which in these days, and within these walls, in utter oblivion 
of every former maxim and foiling of parliament, has been avow^ and 
justified. If we forbear to reprobate this traffic, we give it legality and 
" sanction. Tfcgt it is a pailiamentary offence, every page of our history. 
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“ our sUtutes, and our journals^ bear evidence." The bill, after varioua 
modifications, pasaed by a small majoritjr. 

In defiance, nowever, of these domestic feuds, and dis^iceful scenes, the 
exertions of England, at this period, wer^ of a nature and upon a scale to 
surprise the world. It seemed us if her flag literally overwhelmed the whole 
seas on the coasts of Italy, Spain, the Ionian islands, and the Baltic sea. 
Wherever there was the least show of resistance to the yoke of Napoleon, 
the assistance of England was appealed to and as promptly afforded. In 
Spain, particularly, the British troops led by a general whose name nofr 
gui to be weighea against those of the ablest of the French commanders, 
^splayed their accustomed gallantry under auspices which no longer per- 
mitted it to evaporate in actions of mere eclat. Vet the British administra- 
tion, while they had thus embraced a broader and more adventurous, and 
indaed a far wiser system of conducting thivwar, pl^vertheless evinced in one 
very important instance, that they were not free from the ancient prejudices 
which had so long rendered the energies of the country almost uselras to the 
liberties of the world. The general principle was indeed adopted, that the 
e^iejlUtions of Britain should be directed w here they could most benefit the 
ciSljU Europe, and most injure the interests of Buonaparte ; but it was 
nqiyiifieult to perceive a spirit of national selfishness pervading their coun- 
dluupad mingling itself w ith their procee<lings. Besides the forces already 
in the Pmiinsula, Great Britain had the means of di'^posing of forty thou- 
sand men, with a fleet of thirty-five shifis of the line, and twenty frigates to 
assist on any point w'here their services might be useful. Such an armament 
on the coast of Spain might have brought to an early issue the lung and 
sanguinary contest in that country, saved much British blood which the pro- 
traced war wasted, and struck a bl(»w, the effects of which, like the battle of 
Napoleon miglit have felt on the banks of the Danube. Such an ar- 
Wfihtlfeat, If to the north of Germanv prior to the destruction of Schill 
iOifr^ilCdefeat of the duke of Brunswick's enterprise, might have been the 
ipfieM of placing all the northern provinces in aCive opposition to France, 
by an effort for w'hich the state of the public mind was already prepared. A 
successful action woulfi even have given spirits to Prussia, and inctuced that 
depressed kingdonv to resume the struggle for her independence. In fact, 
Bntain might have had the honour of kindling the same flame, which, when 
eM 4 Si$ed ^ Russia in 1813, was the means of destroyii^ the French influ- 
Mftb in Germany, and bresiking up the confederation of the Rhine. But, 
Bfifinppily, neither of these important objects seemed to the planners <if 
enterprise to be connected in a manner sufficiently direct, with objects ex- 
dnsively interesting to Britain. It was therefore agreed that the expedi- 
tion should be sent against the strong fortresses, swampy isles, and dan- 
gerous coasts of the Netherlands, in order to seek for dock-vards to be de- 
stroyed, and ships to be carried off. Antwerp was particularly aimed at ; 
but although Napoleon attached great importance to the immense naval 
yards and docks which he had formed in the Scheldt, yet, when weighed 
with the danger uid difficulty of an attack upon them, the object of destroy- 
ing them seems to have been very inadequate. Besides, before Antwerp 
could be attached, the islands of ^velaiid and Walcberen were to be taken 
posses^n of, and a long amphibious course of hostilities was to be main- 
tained, to enable the expedition to reach the point where alone great resultn 
were expected. - j. . 

Early in the month of May, 1609, preparations commenced for fitting out 
this expedition, and towards the end of July, an army of forty tbousana 
men was collected, to be assisted by a fleet of thirtynine sail of the line, ana 
thirty-M fHgates, besides numerous gun-boats, bomb vessels, and small 
craft. The command of the whole armament was entmsted to the earl or 
Chatham, son of the great minister of thaiggjpie, who, far from inheri ting 
the talento of his father, was signalized bymthing so much as a spirit o 
inactivity and procrastination, the consequences of which had been i 
all the publie offices which he held, and which therefore likely to 
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neculiarly fatal in an expedition requiring the utmost celerity and prompti- 
tude of ition. The armament set sail on the 28th of July^ and on the Ist 
of Am^ust invested Flushing. A tremendous cannonade and bombardment 
commnced on the ISth^ which two days afterwards produced from general 
Monnet^ the commander of the garrison^ a request for a suspension of 
arms. This was followed by a surrender of the place^ with its garrison con- 
sisting of about five thousand men who were sent to England prisoners of 
^0ut here terminated the success of the British. The French^ who had 
t flrgt been much alarmed, had time to recover from their consternation. 
FoOdid then at the head of the police in Paris, and it may be said of the 
Government, being then minister of the interior, lost no time in collecting and 
retting under arms about forty thousand national guards, to replace the re- 
^lar S>ldiera, of which the low countries had been drain^. The command 
given to Bemadotte, now created prince of Ponte Corvo, who availed 
him^lf of the time afford^ by tlfc English, to put Antwerp into a complete 
state of defence, and to assemble within and under its walls more than thir- 
tv thousand men. The country was inundated by opening the sluices; 
i^rong batteries were erected on both sides of the Scheldt, and to ^<^nd 
nver became almost impossible. In addition to all this the spint of 
discord began to manifest itself between the Briti^ naval and militw 
nfficera. The troops likewise were becoming very sicWy, from their po- 
tion in these low and marshy grounds, in the most unhealthy se^n of the 
rear The final objects of the expedition were tbOTefore a^don^ ; and 
L the 14.th of September, lord Chatham was induced to dep^ for England, 
^th the greatest part of his army. The remainder were left to keep pos- 
session o^Wnlcheren, for the purpose of blocking up the Scheldt, and afford- 
iGG an inlet for Britirfi commerce^nto Holland where the people were well 
difnosed to admit colonial produce and other commodities. To the troops, 

shattered constitutions which long which Napoleon saw 

fever a subject of terror to In XJure aurdUgrac^ul death, 

the army of his enemy thus consigned to pestilence hywhich they fell 

broke out even in his bulletins, as tho g n^t^the consequence of the cli- 
had been caused by his own policy, ^ soldiere from being with- 

mote and the ill-aiviBed delay. ^ letter to the mi- 

drawn from it. " We are f r^ked themselves in the mo- 

nister at war, to see that the English h p , , ^ the bad air and 

rasses of Zealand, Let them be only '/^^^tbeir army.” At length, 

fevers peculiar to the coun^ will wo y in three general 

after theloss of more lives than would have been 

battles, the fortifications of Flushing we ^ relics of the British ar- 

cembe;. Walcheren was brCa the ^ list. Such 

my, nearly one half of which_ was eitter ^ prodigious expense, totally 

the termination of an « subiect ^mockery to the ene- 

disappointed the public hopes and . terminate here ; the mode m 

mies of the country. But the became a source of dissension in 

which it had been directed and conduct^, Castiereagh and 

the British cabinet, and brought on a affray* It occMioned 

Mr. Canning who was severmy wound^ nnnuestionably the most able ^d 
* 1 .- X ^ -r -Mr Canning, unqueswuH"*^ j offairs at a 
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which gmva, in the estimation of the publicj a strung pledge that the efficient 
measures suggested by the talents of that noble statesman, would be sup. 
ported and carried through by his brother sir Arthur Weileslev, to whom 
olone, as a generil, the army and the people began to look with hope and 
confidence. r 

In this distracted state of t}ie cabinet, the duke of Portland thought pro- 
per to retire from his eminent station as head of the administration assign- 
ing as a reason for it his growing infirmity ; and lord Castleroagh also relin- 

i uished the seals of office as secretary at war. On the S3d of September, 
Ir Spencer Perceval, upon whom, in consequence of the resignation of the 
premier and the two secretaries, nearly the sole we^ht of the government 
now devolved, wrote to earl Grey and lord GrenviUe, stating that, ** his 
majesty had authorized the earl of Liverpool (late lord Hawkesbuiy) 
" and himself, to communicate with their lordships for the purpose of form- 
ing an extended and combined administnr.tion j^nd requesting their pre- 
sence in London.** As under the actual circumstances the case no such 
overture could have been hazarded w'ithout the determination to allow the 
whigs a decided lead in the combined administration, a very favourable op- 
portunity, as was generally thought, occurred of uniting and reconciling the 
two neat opposing parties in the state. Yet this advance w’as received with 
a UiMness which can only be accounted for hy calling to mind the circum- 
stances under which they had formerly quitted office. Lord Grenville in- 
deed repaired to town, in obedience to w'hat he considered to be the king's plea- 
sure ; but in his answer to Mr. Perceval dated ‘29th of September, he peremp- 
torily declined the communication proposed, declaring ** that it could not be 
'' considered in any either light than as a dereliction of public principle.'* 
Earl Grey, writing from his seat in Northuinbeiland, declared his atten- 
** dance in town unnecessary, unless he had received the king's commands to 
that effect.' and in terms equally strong with those of lord Grenville, 
asilpred '' an union with the present ministers to be, so far as regarded him- 
'Sidf, impossible ; and that the proposed communication could lead to no 
" useful result." Mr. Perceval in reply explained, that the proposal was 
not fur the accession of their lordships to the present administration, but 
for the formation of* a combined and extendi one." Here the corres- 
poudence ended ; and the ministers then in office, finding themselves com- 
pelled to act with energy or resign at discretion, Mr. Perceval accM$pted the 
office of first lord of the treasury ; marquis Wellesley received the seals of 
the foreign department ; lord Liverpool succeeded Castiereagh as minister at 
war ; anu the honourable Richard Rider, took the place of lord Liverpool in 
the home depHrtment. If the administration were injured in their popula- 
rity by the late train of events, no part of this displeasure fell upon the king, 
who seems to have gained upon the affections of liis subjects, in proportion, 
as advanced years and infirmities (for lie had now become almost blind) ex- 
cited the feelings of commiseration in his behalf. The ^oth of October 1809, 
being the fiftieth celebration of his accession to the throue, was distin- 
guished throughout the united kingdom us a Jubilee, and was marked by 
every demonstration of loyal attachment and reverence. 

Before we take our leave of the affairs of Great Britain during this trying 
crisis, it will be proper to glance at the ^success which attended her arms and 
councils in quarters to which we have not yet advertecL In the month of 
January, 1809, an expedition,^ under the command of general Prevust, and 
admiral Cochrane, appeared off the island of Martinique ; and a landing was 
effected on the following day. After some severe actions, in which the 
French were driven from various strong posts, they withdrew their troops to 
Fort Bourbon, which was immediately invested bv the British. The place 
was captured on the 24th of February with Uttle farther loss, and all resis^ 
aiu^ ceasing, the island was reduced under the doininion of his Britannic 
majesty. The French colony of Cayenne wa|| about the same time, captured 
by a'combined force of English ano Portuguese ; the former under the com- 
mand of captain Yeo of the navy. 

A French fleet of nine sail of the line, lying in the road of^ix, near Ro- 
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cheWe, proterted by the forts of that island, lord Cochrane, who was actine 
under the ordere of ^miral Oambier, proposed to make an attack upon, with 
a squadron of five ships, a few frigates, and some smaller armed vessels. 
Siding in with a favourable win^n the 11th of April, a boom laid across 
the entrance was broken through by the leading ship, on perceiving which, 
the greater part of the French ships slipped their cables and ran for the 
8hore. On the following day lord Cochrane gave information by telegraph 
to the admiral, that seven of the enemy’s ships were on shore, in a situation 
which afforded an opportunity of destroying them. It being found, however, 
that the state of the wind rendered it hazardous to enter the roads, in which 
the water was shallow, with lai^e ships, admiral Gambler, who had unmoor- 
ed, anchored again three miles from the forts, and sent all the small vessels 
to the attack. Lord Cochrane, leading the way, opened a fire on a ship of 
fifty-six guns, which strudli, unt^this was followed by three others of the 
line, which were also forced to strike ; all of which were set on fire and de- 
stroyed. The other French ships being got into deep water, moved up the 
river Charente, where it was impracticable to molest them, but it was doubt- 
ful whether they could be again got out to sea. 

Lord CoUingwood, who had succeeded Nelson, in the chief command of 
the Mediterranean fleet, having proposed to general Stuart an expedition 
against the islands of Zante, Cephalonia and others, while the French were 
oiusupied with the defence of Najiles, a joint force from Messina, Malta, and 
C'orfu, was arranged for this purpose, and on the 1st of October it anchored 
in the* bay of Zante. On the following day a capitulation was agreed on, by 
which all that group of islands surrendered to the British arms, and the 
government of the Seutinsular republic was restored. 

On the 23d of Octuoer, three French ships of the line and four frigates, 
with a convoy of about twenty vessels were descried on their passage from 
Toulon. Lord CoUingwood directed rear admiral Martin to proceed with a 
squadron in chase of them ; and on the 25th, off the mouth of the Rhone, 
two of the French ^ips of the line were chased on shore, and set on fire by 
their own crews, -while a third, with a frigate, ran on shore at the entrance 
of the port of Cette, with little chance of being got off. 'Fhe convoy mostly 
escaped at the time into the bay of Rosas; but on the 30tl!, some ships, witli 
the i^ats of the fleet under orders from captain Hallowell, entering into the 
bay, most gallantly overcame every obstacle and all the resistance that ^uld 
be made, weU from the vessels as from the castle of Rosas and the forts, 
and captured or destroyed the whole, though not without considerable lo^. 
The laoing of the convoy was destined for the supply of the French army in 

^I'he unhappy dispute with America still remained unadjusted. In the 
office of pre^SLtof the United States, Mr. Jefferson, who 

re-election was succeeded by Mr. Maddisun. ^ ant^onhstituted 
severely felt from its long continuance, was repealed, 

prohibiting all intercourse with France and Liiglaiid t p , ... 

: i.Unn'cimis decrecs, the proniDiuon 


ever, that if either nation rescinded p^^he English envoy 

relative to that nation should cease. Mr. American L.- 

America, was consequently empowerod to promise, th. America with 

terdiction of July the 7tb were w ithdrawn, tlA of 

the French colonies should be placed on the tome 

petic^e, the British cruisers being allowed to , woul^ seem 

trary to this restriction. But Mr. Erskme 

without proper authoHty, to declare the “ an envoy extraordi- 

lOth of June, 1809, on the general correspondent 

nary should be received by the president, with a a P® • . Hnw«ver re- 

« to^at of hi. Britonnie Jlgeaty." The 

fu^ Its ratification to this agrewneiit, P Mr.^Erskine, but his 

enforced. Mr. JaekMU wo. .ent out os J^^f/^/'^.iiic.tions 

wu w c^enaive that congress refused to ^ to New York, 

from ffin, on w^k he withdrew from the «ty of Wwhi^n ^ 

In my next letter. 1 shall resume the lustory of the reninsuuw 
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Retrospective view of the state of parties in Spain. — Joseph Buonaparte re~ 
turns to Madrid.^Seeond campaign in Spain and Portugal', A, D, 1 809. 

The political state of Spain at the moment Napoleon first marcliefl his ar- 
mies into it^ and treacherously trepanned .the royal family into his toils, was 
unquestionably deplorable in the extreme. The subject has been briefly 
touched upon already, but I shall not apologise to you for introducing in this 
place a few additions remarks. 

The emperor of France having formed the determination, not only of ex- 
tending his personal influence, but also of aggrandizing his family in every 
possible mode, had suflicient penetration to perceive a very favourable op- 
portunity of doing it in the existing state of the peninsula. The languor 
and imbecility of the Spanish government, and the "evident decline of the 
power and vigour of that monarchy, sug^sted to him the idea of an usur- 

e ation, and seemed to ascertain the facility of its accomplishment. Had he 
een as prudent as he was ambitious, he would have remained content with 
the power of dictating to the court of Madrid, in the great points of war and 
policy ; but he was desirous of securing a more complete and permanent sway, 
oy the erection of a new dynasty. With this view, he studiously fermented the 
dissensions in the Spanish cabinet, and encouraged the animosities of party ; 
and the artful activity of his emissaries, aided by the intrigues of the disaf- 
fected around the court, at length produced a crisis which was auspicious to 
his insidious and malignant purpose. 

The pernicious influence which Godoy, the prince of Peace, had acquired 
over the w^k mind of the king, disgusted Ferdinand, the heir apparent : 
and this prince more particularly resented his exclusion from all concern in 
the administration of public affairs. His discontent was enflamed by the in- 
Bunations of the Ftench ambassador, Beauharnois, by whose advice he rejec- 
^ ^jh e proposal of the court for a marriage with one of his relatives, the 
ikjHnrter s sister-in-law, and secretly addressed a letter to Napoleon, offering 
his hand to any disengaged lady of the imperial family of France. This 
clandestine correspondence, and the nomination of the duke del Infantado 
chief commander of the army in the event of the king's death, furnished 
Godov with a pretext for accusing Ferdinand of treasonable machinations ; 
and the latter was airested, imprisoned, and menaced with a criminal pro- 
COM ; but the rising indignation and murmurs of the people, and the sub- 
missive behaviour of the royal prisoner, promjited his father to or^r his 
liberation. 

To secure the subserviency of the imbecile monarch and the Avonrite 
Grodoy, and at the same time facilitate the seizure of the monarchy, Napo- 
leon, on the 97th of October, 1807, concluded at Fontainbleau, a treaty for 
the dismemberment of Portugal. It was stipulated, that the northern divi- 
sion of that kingdom should bl transferred to thd king of Etruria, and the 
smthera part to the prince of Peace, under the guarantee and protection of 
his Catholic majesty : that the middle portion should remain in sequestratioii, 
lor future disposal; and that the colonial territories of the same crown 
should bo divided between France and Spain. By a separate convention, 
tweoty-ei^t thoumnd French troops were allowed to enter Spain, under the 
protext of proceeding to Lisbon : but a much greater number, oommanded 
W Murat; embraced the opportunitv of intrusion ; nnOe, ac^Mwding to general 
Foy a statement, the French armies which entered the Peninsula prior to 
the I St of June 1808, amounted to no less than one hundred and seventeen 
thousand men, divided into five corps-d'annes, under Junot, Dupont, Mon- 
cey, Bessieres, and Dubesne, with a reserve of the imperial guara‘ : and the 
numbers which thus crossed the Pyrenees Were followed, before the 15th of 
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Auf^ust, by a reinforcement of forty thousand men : making a total of one 
hundred and sixty thousand men.(l) This immense force, once admitted, 
obtained, with little difficulty, possession of some of the strongest towns. 
These movements^ filled the king ^ith serious apprehensions that Napoleon 
had other objects in contemplation than the marching of a small army to 
Lisbon, and his fears were not removed by the progressive disclosure of the 
emperor's views. His envoy Isquierdo, informed him that he was expected 
by his powerful ally, to resign, for the benefit of the French empire, the pro- 
vinces situated between the Pyrenees and the Ebro, in return for a more 
commanding influence in Portugal than was stipulated for in the late treaty. 
The emperor hoped to intimidate the feeble minded monarch into a retreat 
from his kingdom to his trans-ntluntic possessions, and Charles IV. seemed 
disposed to copy the example lately set him by the regent of Portugal : but 
liis subjects no sooner ged^iutiawtion that such an object was in the view of 
the royal family than they exclaimed against it so loudly that he promised 
to remain with them and share their fate. Not satisfied with this assurance 
tho malocontents of the province of Aranjuez resolved to wreck their ven- 
geance on the obnoxious favourite Godoy, whose life, however, they spared 
at the intercession of Ferdinand. When he had been deprived of his power 
and imprisoned, Charles became dejected, and despairing of ever again 
reigning in tranquillity, declared his intention of resigning his crown. His 
son did not dissuade him from his purpose, but readily accepted the offered 
rovalty, and was proclaimed king by the title of Ferdinand VII. (2) 

^uch was the posture of affairs when the armies of France, professedly en- 
tering the country as an ally, began to take possession of their fortified 

E luces, -and, as mentioned in a former letter, w'cre followed by Napoleon and 
is brother Joseph IIuoiia})arte I'lie emperor made his entry into Madrid, 
and presented himself to the inhabitants of the peninsula, not ^ a master, 
but as a liberator. ** I have abolished,” said lie, ** the inquisition, which 
Europe and the age have denounced. Priests ought to direct the conscience, 

“ but not to exercise any external and corporeal jurisdiction over their 
fellow citizens. 1 have sup}>ressed the feudal rights, and any one may 
now establish inns, ovens, mills, nets, fisheries, and give free scope to his 
“ industry. The selfishness, the wealth, and the prosperity of a small num- 
ber of men, are more injurious to your agriculture than the heats of the 
“ dog-star. As there is only one God, there ought to be in one state only 
“ one law. All partial judicatures have been usurped, and are contrary to the 

" rights of the nation : I have destroyed them The present gene- 

ration may entertain various opinions : too many passions have been put 
in motion, but your posterity will bless me as your regenerator : they will 
“ place among the memorable days of their history, those in which I h®ve 
been amongst you ; and from these days will date the prosperity of Spaim 
This announcement was in itself ejuite sufficient to call into action ^1 the 
energies of a domineering and jealous priesthood, who could but P®*"" 

ceive that this liberator s” object was to undermine their influence antt 
ruin their occupation. Spain unquestionably needed a liberator , one w o 
by the return of civilization, should restore them to a better cwnmtion, an 
infuse among them just notions of their natural rights and 
in such a country as Spain, this is no more life work of a day, than w 
cutting of the canal Napoleon ; and when a iM)untry is 

ranee, barbarism, and poverty, covered with convents, and go , ^ 

monks, it is necesary to reform its social state ^®{9*’®j!^® friends of 

about its freedom. Spain had at this time many of the 

freedom, who understood iU value, laboured to benefit their^un^^^ 
introduction among them ; but they did not rebsh the^ emp P 

method of forcing the boin upon them. 

resisted his attempts to do so. The nation was divided into two classes, tne 

(n See General Toy', hi.tqrv of the par M. Nrllerto. 
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. advocates of civil liberty, and of slavish submission to the priesthood — ^that 
of the Cortes and that of the monks ; and though ai m i ng at very different 
objects, they had the skill to defend themselves in common. The one was 
at the head of the superior and middle, the other pf the lower classes, and 
they vied with each other in inspiring thbir countrymen with the sentiments 
of civil independence, or religious fanaticism. You will be much amused 
with the following catechism which was composed for the instruction of the 
lower orders, and commonly used by the priests at this time ; — 

Tell me, my child, who art thou ? A Spaniard by the grace of God.-— 
** Who is the enemy of our happiness ? The emperor of the French. — How 
''many natures has he ? Two: the human and the diabolic nature. — How 

" many emperors of the French are there ? One, in three deceitful persona 

" What are their names ? Napoleon, Murat, and Manuel Godoy. — Which of 
" the three is most wicked? Tiiey are all thr^eequgjly wicked. — From whence 
" did Napoleon come? From sin. — Murat? From Napoleon. — And Godoy? 
" From the fornication of the two. — What is the spirit of the first ? Pride 
" and despotism. — Of the second ? Rapine and cruelty. — Of the third ? Ava- 
" rice, treason and ignorance. — What are the French ? Ancient Christians 
" become heretics. — Is there any sin in putting a Frenchman to death ? No, 
" my father, we gain heaven by putting one of these dogs of heretics to 
" death. — What punishment deserves the Spaniard who is wanting in his 
duty ? The death and infamy of traitors. — ^>Yhat shall deliver us &om our 
" enemies ? Confidence in each other, and in our arms." 

Such was the hostile spirit which Napoleon, who does not seem to have 
been properly aware of the pride and jealousy belonging to the Spanisli cha- 
racter, had to encounter when he entered the peninsula. But he had en- 
gaged himself in a tedious and perilous enterprise, in which his whole system 
was at fault. He appears to have become intoxicated with the height of his 
elevation to such a degree, as to forget that victory did not here consist in 
the defeat of an army and the possession of the capital, but in the entire oc- 
cupation of the territory, and in that which is still mure difficult, the sub- 

i 'ection of the mind. Nevertheless, Napoleon was persuading himself that 
le should subdue this people when he was recalled to Germany by the fifth 
coalition, as stated ^in a former letter. — Let us now resume the narrative of 
the second campaign in the peninsula, the territory of which was defended 
foot by foot, and it was necessary to take the towns by assault. The Bri- 
^h army having embarked from Corunna, the French bent all their efforts 
to the subjugation of Spain. The neighbourhood of Saragossa had con- 
stantly been the theatre of hostilities ; and that renowned city, whicli had 
repeatedly baffled all the attempts of the enemy, was one of the* first objects 
of his vengeance. A number of fugitives from the army of Castanos, which 
was defeated at Tudela, on the 23d of November, 1808, had retreated to Sa- 
ragossa, and these added to its martial citizens and armed peasants from the 
county, composed a body of fifty thousand men, under the command of ge- 
neral F^afox. The siege was conducted by the duke of Montebello, one of 
the ablest of the French generals. On the 20th of January, 1609, the 
French made their grand attack. — ^About noon on the following day the 
breaches were practicable, and the assailants entered the city. General 
Lacoste, and a great number cj^ their bifhvest officers and men fell in the as- 
sault. The determined resolution of the inhabitants, who disputed every 
inch of ground, and converted eyery house into a fortress, reduced the 
French to the necessity of mining and blowing up the houses. The ^ani- 
ards on their part, had recourse to countermining, and the effects oi this 
subterraneous war were dreadfully destructive. During these terrible 
operations, the batteries kept up an incessant fire ; and by mining and 
blqwing up the houses as they proceeded, the French, on the 17th of Fe- 
bruary, at length became masters of the city. Not fewer than twenty thou- 
sand of its brave defenders were buried under its ruins, after a resistance to 
which history can scarcely furnish a parallel, and which will render the 
siege of Saragossa memorable to all future ages. 

A series of disasters falling in rapid succession, now seemed to have sealed 
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the ^om of SpMB. An advantage gained by the duke of Albuquerque on 
the sand of February, over a corps of French at Conse^n wm hn» 
slender compentetion for these multiplied misfortunes. ThTprenS am^ 
in Catalonia made Ibrw ^werful ♦ttacks on that of Spain under geS 
In the ^t of these actions, the Spani^ general, after an obstinate 
conflirt in which he was severely wounded, was, on the 18th of March, driven 
from hi« positmn and competed to retire to Tarragona. Soon after this dis- 
aster ^ner^ Cuesta was defeated, March the 29th, at Medellin jind forced 
to retire to Monasteno. 1 he patriots about this time recovered Vigo • but 
their casual advant^es were merged in the long train of successive disasters, 
and the French having made themselves masters of the centre of Spain, were 
pushing forward the different divisions of their army towards the extremity 
of the kingdom. 

A better understandin^Siow began to take place between Great Britain 
and Portugal. General Bcresford, invested by the regency with tbo rank of 
held-marshid, was most usefully employed in organizing a native force to act 
with the British army. The duke of Dalmatia having entered Portugal at 
Barga, on the 29th of Mftrcb took posscs.sion of Talavera. In order to pre- 
serve his communications, that general had left a garrison at Chaves ; which 
fortress was soon after wrested out of liis hands by Don Francisco Silviera, 
an active and gallant officer in the Portuguese service w'ho continued to har- 
ass the French and straiten their quarters, when, on the 22nd of April, sir 
Arthur Wellesley once more landed at Lisbon with a re-inforcement of Bri- 
tish troops. Instantly repairing to Coimbra, he put liimself at the head of 
his assembled forces, and advanced against Oporto, at the same time detach- 
ing marshid Beresford to occupy the fords of the upper Dourn. Marshal 
Soult finding himself in danger of being insulated, judged it necessary to eva- 
cuate Oporto, and to retreat wdtli all possible expedition into Gallicia, whicb 
lie did not without sustaining some loss. Marslial Victor, in the mean time, 
who commanded in Estremadura, after defeating the Spanish general Cuesta, 
at Medellin, had made himself master of Alcantara, on which the British 
commander returned to the south, and Victor retired to his former station 
at Guadiana. The operations in Gallicia and the Asturias, under general 
Homana, were also favourable ; and the French were iftearly driven from 
these provinces. 

On the 20th of July, sir Arthur Wellesley effected his junction with Cu- 
esta at Oropesa ; but Victor, aware of his danger, had by this time crossed 
the Tagus, at the famous bridge of Almarez, that noble monument of Roman 
magnificence. The allied British and Portuguese army marched along the 
banks of the river towards Olalla, where Victor had his head quarters, and 
who bad now received large re-iiiforcements from Madrid, leu on by king 
Joseph in person. The British commander took an advantageous position 
near Talavera de la Reyna, general Cuesta's encampment on the right ex- 
tending to the Tagus. Early on the morning of the 28th the enemy attacked 
the British in force, making a demonstration at the same time on the oppo- 
site quarter. The battle continued at intervals during the whole day, and 
ended in the final repulse of the enemy. The French are said to have lost 
on the occasion, about ten thousand nyen, killed or wounded, and the number 
of those who suffered in the British army was between five and six thousand, 
independent of twelve hundred Spaniards under Cuesta, either killed or 

wounded* . i u 

This apparent victory had not the immediate effect which might liavebecn 
expected from it. The advance of Soult and Ney with twenty-five thousand 
men encouraired the retiring troops to a resumption of course and ulacn^ y, 
and they seemed inclined to force the post of Talavera, which the * 

general Cuesta occupied with his army. It was proposed^ toat the pa 
BanoBand Porales should be defended; but the Span^ “ 

tardy in his movements that the former position was left without 
and PlacentU was seized by the advanemg enemy, whose 
dated the Spaniards so much that they abandMed ® 

hundred of the wounded were unfortunately Arthur .ilMisetl 

created lord Wellington, was displeased with this movement as it ezpobca 
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the combined troops .to the risk of a simultaneous attack in the front and 
rear ; and as he reposed little confidence in the Spaniardsj and was doubtful 
of the practicability of a retreat in case of disaster, he resolved to make an 
immediate choice of a defensive position. ^.He therefore ordered his army to 
cross the Ta^s, at the bridge of Arcohispo, and fixed his residetute at be- 
letosa, where he thought himself well situated for the defence of Almaraz 
and the lower parts of the river. 

It now became daily more and more apparent that the patriotic cause in 
Spain was sufferii^ greatly from the want of a regular system of co-opera- 
tion, the impolitic division of military command, and the continuance of 
abuses and grievances in every branch of the administration ; and it gave 
particular uneasiness to the British government. To promote a change of 
system, the marquis Wellesley was instructed to visit the seat of the su- 
preme junta, then sitting at Cadiz. He w^ rec^^ed with politeness, and 
his suggestions met with respectful attention. He urged upon them the 
necessity of supplying the wants of the British troops, and of facilitating 
their progress, that the^ might not be obliged to quit the country. He hinted 
the expediency of appointing liis brother, lord Wellington, who had so re- 
solutely supported the cause of an injured nation, to the chief command of 
the Spanish army, which would thus be more effectually united with its al- 
lies. The native troops he said ought to be subjected to a new organization 
and to a more efficient discipline : public spirit ought to be more eagerly 
promoted ; the ruling council, being too numerous for an executive body, 
might prudently he diminished ; and the conv<>cation of the Cortes ought not 
to be delayed. The tardiness of Spanish deliberation did not immedi- 
ately adopt these prudent and useful hints : yet the wisdom of the ambas- 
sador made some impreb&ioii upon the most iiiteUlgent members of the 
iunta. 

General Cuesta had presumed to remonstrate against the retreat of lord 
Weuin^on, alleging the probability of their being able to defeat the French 
by a strict union and concert : but his lordship was so disgusted at the con- 
duct of the Spaniards during the late battle, that, in a letter addressed to 
his brother, wdiile he acknowledged the insufficiency of his army to with- 
stand the French M'ithout assistance, he declared it to be his opinion, thnt 
he ought to renounce all idea of co-operation with the Spanish troops. Chi- 
epta was soon after obliged by the approach of the enemy to retreat w'ith 
precipitation and loss ; and sir Robert Wilson, who had recently pushed 
some parties of liis small corps almost to the gates of Madrid, was 'attacked 
at Banos, but did nut retire until he had defended the pass for nine hours. 
Venegas, about the same time, had an unfortunate engagement at Almon- 
acid. He formed an extended line, in the hope of turning the fianks of 
the enemy, who, deriding his efforts, penetrated the line in various parts, 
and totally routed his army. 

While the British troous remained on the defensive, some of the Spanish 
generals were busily employed in re-organising their respective armies. The 
duke del Parque was particularly active in this service ; and bis troops, posted 
on the heights of Tamames, found an opportunity for exertion, and in conse- 
quence of an attack from general Marcfiand, who endeavoured to turn their 
left. The retreat of the cavalry gave the assailants a temporary advantage ; 
but the steady valour of the infantry at length put them to flight. 

Amidst these operations the conduct of the junta was the subject of much 
complaint. Its attempt to array the nation against the invaders was cen- 
sured as feeble and inefficient : its direction of the disposable force pro- 
nounced injudicious, ^ particularly in risking offensive operations in La 
Mancha : its inattention to that branch of the war which was connected with 
the defence of fortresses, also excited animadversion; and many discon- 
tented politicians demanded a more systematic display of vigour and energy 
than the assembly had yet evinced. A small council of regency, chosen 
with the most deliberate discrimination, was proposed as a substitute, until 
the Cortea should meet ; and as this seemed to be the prevalent opinion, the 
members of Uie junta so far admitted the principle, that they named a com- 
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inittee of six of their numW for the better enforcement of decisive mea- 
surea of war imd policy. They found a warm opposer of their continued 
authority in the m^quiB Romana, who not only condemned their conduct 
but denied the legitimacy of their power. Hia exertions, beinir stromrlv 
Bupported by the remonstrances of other distinguished patrioto. forth 

a manifoato, dated the ^th of October, stating the exigencies and announc- 
ing the hopes of the nation, and ordaining the convodetion of a represen- 
tative assembly. ^ 

In this proclamation it was stated that an absurd and feeble tyranny had 
paved the way for French despotism, which at first appeared with a flatter- 
jng exterior, promising reform in the administration, and announcing the 
empire of the laws ; but the Spaniards were neither so deficient in penetra- 
tion to be deluded by the artifices of intrig^i^ politicians, nor so spirit- 
less as to submit to the mandates of tyrants. They therefore rushed into 
arms, and, by their patrioflfi entMsiasm, soon obtained the honours and re- 
wards of victory. Instead of fallii^ into anarchy, they re-generated and 
rc-composed the state ; and established without violence or disorder, a su- 
preme government and a commanding authority. The central junta, while 
the expulsion of the enemy was its first object, attended with zem to the re- 
moval of abuses ; and as soon as the turbulence of war allowed, proclaimed 
the revival of the Cortes, a name which recalled ideas of legitimate and con • 
stitutional sway, connecting the rights of the people with the support of the 
throne. Some were of opinion, that a regency of three or fivepersons, with- 
out a representative body, would answer every purpose of good government : 
but such an administration would be accessible to the intri^es of the tyrant 
and his emissaries, and would not be able to enforce that general sub- 
mission which the imposing authority of a national council would command. 
Others were inclined to maintain the preference of the different juntas, as 
representative bodies, to the proposed assembly ; because they concluded 
that it would be constituted in the ancient mode so as not sufficiently 
to represent the people ; but it was the intention of the ruling council 
to make such arrangements as would tend to remove this objection. 
The proposed convocation, it was hoped, would prove the best remedy for 
the disorders of the state; would call forth all the energies of the nation ; 
confound the views of the enemy ; and secure the triumph of the glorious 
c.i use of freedom and independence. 

'riie inhabitants of Gerona, at this momentous crisis, gave a striking i>r<iof 
of tiieir zeal in the cause of their country. Emulating the fame of the de- 
fenders of Saragossa, they long defied all the efforts of the enemy. J Jiey 
bravely sustained the most impetuous attacks and repeatedly compelled tho 
assailants to- retire. The neighbouring dastleof Monjuich, though not stron^^y 
garrisoned, was defended with great bravery. Five assaults were repelled , 
and the besiegers were obliged to continue their operations for five subse- 
quent weeks, before the danger of destruction could prompt the remaining 
occupants to retire into the city. General Blake who had twice contended 
with Sucliet in the province of Arragoii, and had not been able on either oc- 
casion to prevent his discouraged men from retreating, hoped to ^ more 
successful in an effort for the relief of Gerona, which was "O* t\eu very 
closely invested. While one part of.his army attacked the 
nolas, another division found an opportunity df ^tering ® ^ ^ 

the garrison and supplying its wants. More -than 

first investment, when three breaches had been A . J Seoteni- 

siegers expected the speedy reduction of th^l^ace. , veu J^oe 

ber, three strong columns were sent forward to an » inteni&d at- 

seemed to impend over the patriotic defenders. To opp ^ 

tack, Don Mariano Alvarez; the governor made smffi 

time and his limited means allowed ; and ^^® entered at two of 

great courage and indefatigable vigilance. ^^® ®. . J • intrusion was 
the openii^, and penetrated to the nearest houses ;b^ their mt^on was 

at threxpSU of tSieir lives. Other attempts Z 

city, and^affled With equal spirit. More than eight hundred oi me i l , 
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iiooording to the Spanish account were killed ; and the r^ulse operated for 
Bome time as a chew to the invaders. As the possession of Hostalrich^ and the 
Ticinity of Blake's army^ tended to prolong the defence of Gerona, general 
Augereau determined to possess himself of the former town and defeat ge- 
neral Blake ; and, by the great superiorify of his force, he at length succeed- 
ed in accomplishing both objects. He dislodged the Spanish corps from the 
heights of Brunolas, and drove them to a remote station ; the gates of 
Host^rich were then set on fire ; the French gained admission, attacked the 
defenders in every street, and overwhelmed them. Precluded from further 
supply and hopeless of relief, Alvarez capitulated on the 10th of December, 
and the garrison were made prisoners of war. 

In the army of La Mancha, the marquis of Ariezaga had superseded Ve- 
negas in the command, and high expectations were consequently entertained 
from its operations. It was confidently hoped t^t the new general would 
be able to advance to Madrid, in defiance of all Opposition, and expel the 
usurper from the throne. But he was encountered, on the 19th of November, 
by a French force, under the command of king Joseph, assisted by marshals 
Soult, Mortier, and Victor, at Ocana, near the south bank of that river, when 
the action terminated in a signal victory on the part of the enemy, and the 
vanquished army retreated in great confusion beyond the mountains. On 
this occasion, however, the Spanish infantry, particularly the division of La- 
cey, fought with great bravery, keying the enemy in check for more than 
two hours, and a great part of the French line fell back in disorder ; but the 
superiority of the enemy's artillery, and the timid and irresolute behaviour 
of the Spanish cavalry, whose flight had an ill effect on the rest of the army, 
enabled the Frehch to triumph. More than ten thousand of the vanquished 
were either killed, wounded, or made prisoners. Another defeat quickly 
followed ; the duke del Parque, being attacked at Alba, on the river Tormes, 
withstood repeated assaults, but he failed to derive from tlic cavalry the 
support which he expected : and the impetuous vigour of the French drove 
him, after the loss ot many of his troops, to the mountainous conflnes of 
Gallicia. And thus, at the termination of the second campaign in the Penin- 
sula, the dark clouds of misfortune hung over the patriotic cause. 


LETTER X. 


TAs internal^ or domoMtic J^airt of France. — Fapoleon repudiates his wife, 
Josephine, and marries the daughter of the Emperor of Austria. — Conse- 
quences of this marriage on his politics. — Deposes his brother houis, and 
annexes Holland to France. — Also the valleys qf Piedmont and the Hans- 
Fowns. — Hanover annexed to Westphalia . — Hernadotte elected to the throne 
of Sweden, — Political affairs of the north of Europe, 1810. 

The legislative body of France assembled on the 3d of December, 1809, on 
which occasion the emperor Napoleon addressed them in a style of lofty 
congratulation. Adverting to Jhe late expedition to Holland, he told them 
that the English army had terminated its projects in the pestilential 
** marshes of Walcheren. THfe pope whose weakness or treachery opposed 
** the progress of the French arms in Spain, was stripped of his temjioral 
** power and authority, and compelled to restore it to the successor of Char- 
lemagne, from whom he received it. By the treaty of Vienna, aU his 
“ allies had acquired^ fresh increase of territory. The Illyrian provinces 
** stretched the frontiers of his great empire to the Baave. Holland, placed 
between England and France, must undergo some changes, in order to 
ensure the s^ety of the empire, and to promote their mutu^ interest” — 
and he concluded his address with the prediction of new triumphs in the Pe- 
ninsula. In the annual cxjiosS, which immediately followed, the great works 
currying on under the auspices of the emperor were particularly enumerated. 
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The canal Napoleon, uniting the Rhine and the Rhone ; the immense works 
at Clierburg ; the magnificent military roads traversing the Alps^ the Ap- 
‘ ennines, and the Pyrenees ; the draining of the marshes of Burgundy &c. 
J^c.^-all these were indeed imperial works and worthy of his fame and 


^ Suc^ was the posture of affairs^ when the ruler of France was in the Zenith 
of his greatness and glory, that he surprised the world, if indeed any thing 
in his conduct could be thought surprising, by one of the basest actions of 
his life, namely^ the repudiation of his amiable and accomplished spouse, 
Josephine, and his marriage with the eldest daughter of the emperor of 
Austria. With ^e former he had now cohabited more than a dozen years, 
but she had the misfortune to bear him no issue. He was passionately at- 
tached to her ; for her personal charms were great, and as numerous as could 
be possessed by a wife. Sfee hadashared his more lowly fortunes, and by her 
management and address during liis absence in Egypt, had paved the way 
for the splendid success which he had attained on his return. She had also 
done much to render his government popular, by softening the sudden and 
fierce bursts of passion to w'hich he was subject. No one could understand 
like Josephine, the peculiarities of her husband’s temper ; no one dared, like 
her to encounter bis displeasure, rather than not advise him for his better 
interest ■ no one could possess such opportunities of watching the fit season 
for intercession ; and no one, it is allowed on all hands, made a niore pru- 
dent, or a more beneficent use of the opportunities she enjoyed. The cha- 
racter of Napoleon, vehement by temper, a soldier by education, and in- 
vested by the success of his arms with the most despotic powtr, required m 
an especial manner the moderating influence of such a mind, which 
interfere without intrusion, and remonstrate without offence. It is certain 
that she had obtained great influence over her husband, and to maintain it, 
Josephine cheerfully made the greatest personal sacrifices. 
journeys which he performed, she was his companion. No obstacle of road 
or weather was permitted to interfere with her departure. However sudden 
the call, the empress was ever ready ; how ever untimely the 
riago was in instant attendance. The influence which 

the sacrifice of her personal comforts was used for the advancement of her 
husband’s best interests, — the relief of those who were in distress, and the 
averting the consequences of hasty resolutions, formed in a iiiomen o 

Sfir-of the emprese. Josephine ^ e“rou7;lTn‘'h::tfs 
course of nature, an irremediable evil, over which tl.e 

distress - and conscious on what precarious circumstances tlie coiitiiiiian. o 

rfthetrun^n “earned now to depend, she nTShUnt thm 

jealousy, less excited, according to Napoleon, i;ersonri attacl.m^nt^^ 
by suspicion that her influence over her husband s mi naturally 

in case of his having ofispring by some paramou . , . ^ ^ j,g, 

turned her thought! to seek a remedy, ami to the 

husband, to induce him to declare some ? • j ^institution. She directed 

unlimited pow ers vested in him by the her own son by her 

his attention towards his step-son amirobation. A child, the 

first marriage; but this did not meet T^apoleort^^^^^^^^ 

son of his brother l^ouis, by heir of this immense in- 
brief existence, more likely to become ^ f ^ disorder incident 

beritance. But the son of Louis the shoot, that gre.w- 

to chUdhood ; and thus was broken, ^bde yet a twig, w 

ing to maturity, might have ^®®“ of Josephine was inconsolable, 

poleon manifested Se of the "^uileries, that whatever 

^ It now became evident to the ^ it was likely 

attachment Napoleon might possess desire of a lineal succession, to 

in the long run to give way to tbe advanced, every 

which he might bequeath his * -ui - degree, the influence of Jose- 

year weakened, though in an desire of her husband to 

phine, and must have rendered more eag 
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form a new mlUanee, a period of life which authorized 

him to hope that he W to maturity the expected heir. 

Fouche^ the minister of political intri^er of his time^ in- 

tuitively discovered to whai^%Q&ttl^e emperor must ultimately arrive ; and 
artfully sounding his master^a dhiposition^ he di^overed that Napoleon was 
struggling betwixt the supposed political advantages to be derived from a 
new matrimonial union on the one hand, and on the other, the strong at- 
tachment which he still retained for Josephine, whose society and habits 
held him, as it were, spell-bound. Fouchd, therefore, craftily determined 
to make Josephine hersw the medium of suggesting to her husband the mea- 
sure of her own divorce, and of his second marriage, as a sacrifice necessary 
to consolidate the empire, and complete the felicity of the emperor. One 
evening at Fountsinbleau, as the empress was returning from mass, Foucho 
detained her in the embrasure of a windef^ in the gulery, while, with an 
audacity almost incomprehensible, he explained, 'with all* the alleviating qua- 
lifications his ingenuity could suggest, the necessity of a sacrifice, which he 
represented 88 equally sublime and inevitable. The agitation of Josephine 
became excessive ; but she commanded her emotions sufficiently to ask 
Fouchd with a faltering voice, whether he was commissioned to hold such 
language to her. He replied in the negative, adding, that he only ventured 
on such an insinuation from his having predicted with certainty what must 
necessarily come to pass ; and from his desire to turn her attention to what 
BO nearly concerned her glory and happiness. In consequence of tliis inter- 
view, an impassioned and interesting scene is said to -have taken place be- 
tween Buonaparte and his consort, in which he disavowed the communica- 
tion of Fouche, and endeavoured by every means in his power to dispel her 
apprehensions ; but he refused to dismiss his minister, when she demanded 
it as a punishment due to his audacity, in tampering with her feeling. But 
the idea being now started, the main objection: was removed, and Napoleon 
being spared the pain of directly communicatii^ the unkind and ungrateful 
proposal to Josephine, he had now only to a&rd her time to familiarize 
nerself with the idea of a divorce, as that which political combinations ren- 
dered inevitable. 

The communication of Fouchd was made before Napoleon undertook his 
operations in Spain ; and by the time of the meeting at Erfurt, the divorce 
seems to have been a matter determined. The view's of the emperor were 
primarily directed to the court of St Petersburg ; and negotiations were set 
on foot, which had a reference to one of the archduchesses, but the reigning 
empress and empress-mother were opposed to it. The idea was therefore 
abandoned and an archduchess of the house of Austria was substituted for 
her w'hose hand was refused. This project is said to have been started in 
the course of ffae treaty of Schoenbrun and w'as nf)t without its influence in 
providing lenient terms for the weaker party. Na)>oleon himself declared 
that he renounced his purp(»H« of dismembering Austria when his marriage 
was fixed upon. It is certain that the measures for separating the amiable 
and interesting Josephine from the man whose fortunes she had assisted to 
raise, and to whose person she was so much attached, were in full operation 
soon after Napoleons return from the/»mpaim of 'lYagram. On the 3d of 
December, he attended the sdlemn service of Te Deum for his victories. Ho 
was clad with unusu^ magnificence, wearing the Spanish costume, and dis- 
playing in his hat an enormous plume of feathers. The kinps of S^ony and 
Wirtemburg, who attended as nis sateUites on the occasion, were placed 
beside him in full uniform, and remained uncovered during the ceremony. 
From the cathedral, Napoleon passed to the opening of the legislative body, 
’‘^nd boasted, in the oration he add res s e d to them, of the victories he had 
achieved, and the trophies he had acquired, as already mentioned in the 
commencement of my letter ; and he concluded with this ominoua declara- 
tion : 1 and my family will always know how to sacrifice our most tender 

affections to the interests and welfare of the great nation"-— the meaning 
of which was soon no riddle to the public in general. Two days afterwards, 
Josephine was made acquainted with the cruel certainty that the separation 
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was ultimately detmpmined utoii. But nelilier the many months which had 
passed sinije tne subj^t wm nrst tonelied ufma hy'FoucSi^, nor the conrie- 
tion which she must have long since recmved from various quarters, that 
the measure wm unalterably resolyed upon, otmld smjport her under the 
terrible annunciation that she was to be repudiated. The scene is thus de- 
scribed by an eye'witneBs.(l) 

Their majesties sat down to table : Josephine wore a large white hat, 

'« tied under the chin, and concealing apart of her face. 1 thought, how- 
ever, 1 perceived, that she had been shedding tears, and that she still re- 
tained them witli difficulty. She seemed to me the image of grief and 
despair. The most profound silence reigned during this dinner; they 
scarcely touched, except for form's sake, the dishes which were set before 
them. The only words which were uttered, were addressed to me by 
Napoleon, ' What o'clc^ isM*’ rising from table as he spoke. Josephine 
followed riowly. C'offee was presented, and Napoleon took his cup him- 
" self from the page on duty, motioning that he desired to be alone. I 
withdrew very quickly; but uneasy, anxious, and abandoned to my own 
" sorrowful reflections. In the waiting saloon, which usually served as their 
majesties eating room, 1 threw myself into an armed chair, beside the door 
of the emperor's saloon, and was mechanically looking at the attendants 
as they cleared away the service that had been used at their majesties 
" dinner, when, all at once, I heard from the emperor's saloon, the empress 
Josephine utter the mcist piercing cries. The groom of the chamber, 
imagining she must be ill, was on the point of opening the door : I pr®“ 
vented him, remarking that the emperor would call for Assistance if he 
found it necessary. 1 was standing near the door, when Napoleon himself 

opened it, and perceiving me, said hastily ; come in B and shut the 

door. I entered the saloon, and beheld the unhappy empress stretched on 
the carpet, giving vent to an agonizing burst of grief, and exclaiming, 

'‘No, 1 shall never survive it” 1 pass over the affecting detail of 

poor Josephine's sufferings, on the occasion, and shall merely add Napo- 
leon's remarks to his “ Prefet,” when Josephine had a little recovered her- 
tfelf. “ His uneasiness and agitation," says Mons. B. “ were extreme. In 
“ the grief which he felt, he told me the cause of all thatiiad happened, and 
"used these expressions: “the interest of France and my dynasty has 
“ done violence to my heart, the divorce has become an imperative duty 
“ upon me : 1 am so much the more afflicted at the scene which Josephine 
“ has just exhibited, because, three days ago, she must have 
“ Hortense the unhappy necessity which condemns me to separate trom ner. 
“ I pity her with all my heart, I thought she had mo re stren gth of character, 
“ and I was not prepared for the burst of her grie^ 

The preparations for the separation went on without delay. On the 15th 
of December, just ten days after the official communication of 
been given to the empress, Napoleon and Josephine P 

of thearch-chancellor^he family of Napoleon, the P"'^X„nlTon^tatc?ihc 
in a word, the full imperial council. 

deep national interest which required that he ^]^ould hRye 
own body, to occupy the throne on ^hich providence P, _ f having 
informed them, thS he bad for several years ® ^ ht had 

children by his well beloved empress, Josephine ^ ^ the state and 

resolved ti subject the feelings of his hemrt to 

desire the dissolution of their mamage. He , rhildiin as providence 
old and might well hope to live to “P Again he 

might send him, in his own so^se his partne^uring 

dwelt on the truth and tendern^ of hw his own hand, ho 

fifteen years of happy union. Crowned as ^ ® ufe Josephine, 

desired she diould retain the rank of suffused with tears, expressed 

then arose, and with a £3altering voice and eyes suffused witn cea , i 
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in few words sentiments similar to those of her husband. The imperiid pair 
then demanded from the arch-chancellor^ a written document in eviden<4of 
their mutual desire of separation ; and it was granted accordingly in all due 
form with the authority of the council. «The senate were next assembled; 
and, on the 16th of December, pronounced a consultum, or decree, autho- 
rizing the separation of the emperor and empress, and assuring to J osephine 
a dowry of two millions of francs, and the rank of empress during her life. 

The routine of ceremonies being completed, N^apoleon retired to St. Cloud, 
where he lived in seclusion for some days. Josephine, on her part, took up 
her residence in the beautiful villa of Malmaison, near St. Germains. Here 
idle principally dwelt for the remaining years of her life, which were just 
prolonged to see the first fall of her husband ; an event which might have 
been averted had he been content to listen more frequently to her lessons of 
moderation. Her life was chiefly spent in «Si]tivt4ing the fine arts, of which 
^e collected some beautiful specimens, and in pursuing the study of botany ; 
but especially in the almost daily practice of acta of benevolence and charity, 
of which the English who had been detained at the breaking out of hostili- 
ties, of whom there were several at St. Germains, frequently shared the 
benefit. Napoleon often visited her, and uniformly treated her with the 
respect to which she was entitled. He also added to her dowry another 
million of francs, that she might feel no inconvenience from the habits of 
expense to which it was her foible to be addicted. 

The necessary formalities relating to his new espousals were discussed and 
adjusted in little more than twenty-four hours ; and on the 11th of March, 
1810, their nuptials were celebrated at Vienna. The person of Napoleon 
was represented by his favourite Berthier, while the arch- duke Charles as- 
sisted at the ceremony in the name of the emperor Francis. A few days 
afterwards, the youthful bride, accompanied by the queen of Naples, pro- 
ceeded towards France. Napoleon met them "at Soissons and accompanied 
them to Paris where the marriage ceremony was again performed by the 
emperor's uncle, the cardinal Fesch. The most splendid rejoicings, illumi- 
nations, concerts, festivities, took place on this occasion, though the general 
joy was much abated by a great calamity which threw a shade over their 
rejoicings. Prince Swartzenberg, the Austrian ambassador, had given a 
distinguished ball on the occasion, when the dancing room, which was 
temporary, and erected in the garden, caught fire. No efforts could stop the 
progress of the flames, in which several persons perished, and among others 
the sister of the ambassador himself. This tragical circumstance struck a 
damp on the public mind, and was considered as a bad omen, especially 
when coupled in recollection with the marriage of Louis XV 1. with a former 
princess of the house of Austria, which had been signalized by a similar dis- 
aster, as mentioned in one of my former letters. 

As a domestic occurrence, nothing could contribute more to the happiness 
of Napoleon than his union with Maria Louisa. He was sccustomed to 
compare her with Josephine, by assigning to the latter all the advantages 
of art and grace ; to the former the charms of simple modesty and innocence. 
Both were excellent women, of great sweetness of temper, and fondly at- 
tached to Napoleon. As a political oqpurrence, however, his marriage with 
the arch-duchess of Austria, 4ias by many been regarded as a grand error. 
He abandoned his position and his part of an upstart and revolutionary mo- 
narch, who was lalmuring in Europe against the ancient courts, as the re- 
pnblio had done against the ancient monarchies. He placed himself in an 
awkward position in respect to Austria, which he shoula either have crushed 
after the victory of Wa^^m, or have re-established after the marriage of 
the arch-duchess. Solid alliances repose only on real interests, and Napo- 
leon did not know how to deprive the Austin cabinet either of the desire 
or the power to combat with him agmn. This marriage also changed Uie cha- 
racter of his empire, and separated it still more from the popular interests. 
He now sou^t for ancient families to grace his court, and he did all in his 
power to amalgamate the ancient with the new noblesse, as he had already 
iUme with respect to the dynasties. Austerlitz had consecrated the pUbian 
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einpir« ; Wagipm was to esUblish the noble entire. The 'birth of a son in 
18»1» J?*® tiUo of king of dom,, Beemed to consoUdate 

the power of NapolTOn by assuring him of a successor. It is time, however 
that we quit this subset. ^ ^ 

The emperor of FiMce at this moment beheld the whole continent of 
Europe, Spam rad Porti^l excepted, either as his allies, or his obseauious 
vassals. Proceeding in his glra of annexation by which he laboured to round 
his “ Empire of the West, he now took within his grasp the seven Dutch 
provinces, of which he had recently constituted his brother Louis king 
They had indeed been a mere dependency of “ the great nation/’ from that 
period ; but in the month of December preceding^ an intimation had been 
given, of rendering them a component part of the French empire, to which 
it was pleaded, they naturally belonged, as being no more than an alluvion 
of the llhine, the Maese, rad the Scheldt. Forty thousand French soldiers 
were, therefore, gradually, but unceremoniously introduced into Holland, and 
troops were quartered at the mouths of the rivers, accompanied by French 
custom house officers, in order to prevent all commerce with England. On 
the the 29th of June,’notice was given to king Louis, that the emperor in- 
sisted on the occupation of Amsterdam, which was to be made the French 
head-quarters. Louis, justly regarding himself as no longer king, resigned 
that nominal dignity in favour of his sons and declared his queen regent. 
On the day of his abdication, he published a farewell address to the legisla- 
tive body, in which he stated the circumstances that had rendered it neces- 
sary for him to sign a treaty with his brother the emperor, whereby he had 
been deprived of all authority ; and he advised them to receive the French 
troops with all cordiality and respect. He expressed a warm affection for 
his late subjects ; and indeed his conduct during his short reign had been 
such as to show himself the real friend of the peojde upon whom he had been 
arbitrarily imposed, and as too much a Dutchman to retain the favour of 
the emperor of France. His act of abdication was considered to be of no 
validity, not having been previously concerted with the emperor ; ^*|-nd y*® 
Seven Frovinces were inseparably annexed to the I* rench empire. 1 he y o- 
lais of Piedmont were also annexed to France, for the purpose of securing 



nexed ti the kingdoin'of WestphaUa, and its very name was oUiterated 
from the map of Europe ; whUe, to that country and all the other depen- 
dent kingdoms, the conscription laws were extended. In France, the chains 
of despotic power were riveted by spies, arbitrary imprisonments a rif^rous 
police, and restrictions on the liberty of the press , and ^ 

tlie nation was raised to the highest pitch, every vestige of its lieedom was 

"'‘xhe rf^rs of Sweden took a very singular turn at i 

be ranked among the most extraordinary occurrences i . • , . . ^ 

On the 29th of May, the prince of AuBUstenburg, p^umptive heirjto^th^ 
crown of Sweden, died suddenly ; and in August, I®*®* ® nonseouence of a 
at Orebo, to supply the vacancy thus oc^ioned. 

strong and pointed recommendation from the emperor wished 

of Sweden proposed marshal Bernadotte. as tl>e.per^n on^o^e wisUM 
the choice to nr This celebrated general, who wm of ^te^t^tra^ 
tion, had for a considerable time been placed moderation 

observation in the electorate of Hanover, where *2, kine’s nomi- 

»f his conduct had equalled the reputation of ^®“‘f; f KSite,. 

nation therefore. he "ildd^d aii 

Bernadotte was installed in due forrn. issnAvaiFe his sincere 

admirable speech to the diet, ®*P’^“®',"F „_fe„ed upou*^im, with his 

gratitude for the high and "“®*P®®*^ ^^d long aSford him the ad- 

unfeigned wishes that the roignii« inomreh^^^^^^ ifnportant lessons of 

vantage of learning from his oonduct ‘^® ® ^ „ „,ust have for its bails, 

government. “ Sound policy, wnd Bernauoi e. 
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jnttioe and truth. Such are the fttinclplei of the king ; tlm shall abo bs 
mine. 1 have had a near view of war and its i>avages : aM 1 know that 
there is no conquest which can console a country for the blood of its chii- 
'' dren shed in a foreign land. Sweden sustained groat losses^ but her 
honour is without tamt. Let us submit to the decrees of providence, and 
recollect that we possess a soil sufficient for our wants, and a sword to 
•* defend it.*’ In the ensuii^ znpnth a declaration of war was issued against 
Great Britain ; but the paciffi: intention of the court of Stockholm was suffi- 
ciently apparent ; and the war, to the disappointment of Napoleon proved 
little more than nominal. The hostility of Denmark was indeed real and 
great, but her power was circumscribed ; and in the course of the summer a 
firiti^ squadron took possession of the Danish isle of Anholt, situated in the 
sea called the Cattegat.(l) 


LETTER XI. 


Affair M of Great Britain, A. D. 1810. — Parliamentary inquiry into the ex- 
pedition to the Scheldt. — Sir Francis Burdett sent to the Toyoer, — Riots in 
the Metropolis.— aval expeditions and successes — Derangement of the 
king, and appointment of a regency, A. D. 1810 — 11. 

The British parliament assembled on the 23d of January, 1310, and never 
did the political atmosphere in this country, exhibit a deeper gloom. Russia, 
the only continental power w'hich could singly cope with France, was in 
strict alliance with the French emperor. Austria had been once more laid 
prostrate at his feet. The resistance of Spain, in the general opinion, had 
become nearly hopeless ; and all the other powers of Europe were in a state 
of perfect vassalage. Yet, under these unfavourable circumstances, the 
speech delivered by the lord chancellor, in his majesty's name, expressed a 
just confidence, under divine providence, in the wisdom of his parliament, 
the valour of his iorces, and the spirit of his people. His majesty hoped 
that material advantages would be found to result from the demolition of 
the docks and the arsenals of Flushing. The expulsion of the French from 
Portugal, and the splendid victory obtained by lord viscount Wellington at 
Talavera had contributed to check the progress of their arms in the Penin- 
sula. The raeech went on to state that his majesty had received assurances 
of the friendly disposition of America, and that the state of the national 
commerce of Great Britain was flourishing, and the produce of the revenue 
encr easing. 

The Wmcheren expedition, as may naturally be supposed, constituted a 
prolific topic of declamation to the leaders of oppoution in both houses 
of parliament. The appointment of lord Chatham to the command kaving 
been made one of the principal topics of blame, Mr. Perceval, in hia reply, 
<'x>ntented himself with saying, that the result of the inquiry, if any inquiry 
were thought necessary, would in a great measure decide the question of 
the proprie^ or impropriety of the appointment of that noble lord to the 
command of the expedition. • Adverting to the overture made, by command 
of the king, to lords Grey and Grenville to form a part of the c^ministration, 
he declared that he did not wish for the situation which he then occupied. 
The circumstances of the times required a strong and an extended admWs- 
tration, and he had entertained hopes that the application would have been 
succes^uL Had he been at liberty to state his proposals, the jSrst would 
-have been to resign the treasury to their disposal. After a variety of othei 
proceedings, in which the same subjects were brought under discussion, lord 

(l) Sir Walter Scott's Life of Nspoleoii, vol. vii.— Histoirc de la Revolution Fran 
Mignet.— Sketch or the reign of Guttsvua IV.— Dr. Aikin'a Annsle o 
George ill.— £iLiuburKli Annual llcgisler. 1810 . 
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Porchfrtwv OB »»• «* ^ JBBujwjr, moved in the house of eommons t]»t . 

msiiders, with other dMuments reUting to this iu4Sted ILiSdiUo^ 
was .to sgre^ to, and a «mret wmmiftee was nomi.^:^ Ke insi,;^^ 
uf su<sh confidential oommumcations as were deemed improper to bSWde 
public. 

Among the paper^ue submitted to inspection, there was found "A 
“ copy of the earl of Cbstham a statement of his proceedings, dated OctnW 
“ the 15th, 1809, md pKsented to the king, February the 14th, IBlo " This 
Inciiment. xrom its contents, annctarosl 4-#^ Ka ... i_> . . 



house. Mr. Whitbread moved an address to the king, requesting that there 
luignt be laid before the house copies of all reports and other papers submit- 
ted at any time to his majesty by the earl of Chatham, relative to the late 
expedition, which was carried. The answer to this address, acknowledimd 
that the Wng had received a report from lord Chatham on the 15 th of Jan- 
uary, which he. kept till February the 10th, when it was returned to the earl 
in consequence of his desire to make some alterations in it ; that the report 
thus altered having been again presented to the king on the 14 th, it was, by 
his majesty's orders, delivered to the secretary of state, and no copy of it 
kept by the king. Mr. Whitbread, on the ^d of March, moved two reso- 
lutions respecting this matter : one stating the fact, as now mentioned — the 
other, a strong censure of the same. After a long debate, the previous ques- 
tion was moved, but negatived ; and the hrst resolution being thus carried, 
Mr. Whitbread consented to wave the second, admitting a modification of it 
proposed by Mr. Canning. It was then determined that the resolution should 
be entered on the Journals of the house ; the result of which was that lord 
Chatham resigned his office of master-general of the ordnance. 

When the proceedings relative to the Walcheren expedition first came 
before the house of commons, Mr. Yorke moved an enforcement of the stand- 
ing order for the exclusion of strangers, which he contiiftied to move from 
day to day. This induced Mr. Sheridan to move a revision of the standing 
order, so that the decision should not rest on the caprice of any individual 
member, which was vehemently opposed by Mr, Windham, who indulged 
himself in a wild and furious invective against the reporters of the debates 
in parliament. He professed, indeed, to know nothing of them personallv ; 
but he understood them to be a set of men who were chargeable with the 
most corrupt mis-representations ; that among them were to be found per- 
sons of all iimBcriptions, bankrupts, lottery-office keepers, decked tradesmen, 
and even serving men. Those gentry, he said, had their favourites ; and 
his honourable inend, Mr. Sheridan, was esteemed and hailed by them as_a 
patron of the liberty of the press ; but he exhorted the house to maintmn 
their ancient rules and orders! TMs singnilAr tirade was answered with^spint 
and temper by Mr. Stephens, an eminent civilian, who had himself, in his 
earlier days, Men a reporter of the debates in parliament 

Another circumstance incidentally connectoa with the debates on the Wal- 
cheren expedition, was productive of consequehew which rendered the 
sent session memorable in parliamentary history. 

moment, a debating society in London, under tlm name of the Bntiu forum, 
of which the president was John Gale Jones- On the « 

placard appeared in the streets of London, informs the P'*^®^** * 
qu^tion had been debated at the British Forum, which ^ oSidimr 
“ outrage on the public feeling, Mr. Yorke s enforcement of 
" or^^f the houM of commons for the exclusion of stivers, 

‘‘•w. attack on the Ubertrof the press? And that 
” dended, that the enforcement of the Mr 

** as an inviduous and ill-timed attack on the uberties of the press. 
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Yorke was so indiscreet as to bring this paper under the oomisanee of the 
licmse of oommonB^ and an order was mane for the printer or it to attend at 
the bar of the house^ who declared that he had been employed to print it by 
John Gale Jones. The latter was accordingly cited before the honourable 
house on the Slst of February^ when he'avowed himself the author of the 
paper, and added, that he considered it to be the privilege of every English- 
man to animadvert on public measures and the conduct of public men ; but 
that, on looking over the paper again, he found that he had erred, for which 
he expressed his contrition, and threw himself upon the clemency of the house. 
It was then voted unanimously, that John Gale Jones had been guilty of a 
g^BS violation of the privileges of the house; which was followed by a mo- 
tion from Mr. Yorke for his commitment to Newgate, and this also passed 
unanimously. 

Sir Francis Burdett, who had not been when these proceedings 

took place, on the 12th of March called the attennon of the house once more 
to the subject, in a speech in which he ventured to deny altogether the power 
of the house to commit, and ended with moving that John Gale Jones be 
discharged. Mr. Sheridan said that he should vote for the release of Jones 
though not on the principles contended for in the speech of the honourable 
baronet ; and he moved an amendment, that Jones should be discharged in 
consequence of the contrition which he had expressed and the length of his 
imprisonment : but neither of these was carried. On the 24th of March 
there appeared in Cobbett’s Weekly Register, a letter, entitled ‘‘ Sir Francis 

Burdett to his constituents, denying the power of the house of commons 

to imprison the people of England,** detailing the arguments which he had 
uspd in his speech. This publication was brought before the house, on the 
26th, by Mr. Lethbridge, at whose request the speaker put the question to 
sir Francis, whether he acknowledged himself to be the author, which he 
answered in the affirmative. Notice was then given of a motion on the sub- 
ject by Mr. Lethbridge, which he made on the following day. After reading 
several of the most obnoxious passages in the letter, he moved two resolu- 
tions : the first affirming that the publication in question was a libelkms and 
scandalous paper, reflecting on the just rights and liberties of the house ; 
the second, that sir Francis Burdett, who suffered this paper to be printed 
with his name, haa been guilty of a violation of the privileges of this house. 

These resolutions were agreed to without a division, and a motion was then 
made by sir Robert Salisbury for his commitment to the Tower. An amend- 
ment was proposed, softening the sentence to a reprimand, but it was re- 
jected by one hundred and ninety votes to one hundred and fifty-two ; and 
the speaker having signed the warrants for his commitment, on the 6th of 
April they were delivered to the seijeant-at-arms. That officer on going 
to the house of sir Francis, was informed that he would be ready to receive 
him on the following morning, which being construed as implying that he 
would go with him peaceably to the Tower, the officer retired. JFle, how- 
ever, returned, accompanied by a messenger, wlio said that the serjeant had 
been severely reprimanded by the speaker for not having executed the war- 
rwt. Sir Francis now disputed the legality of the warrant, and declared 
his determination not to go unless compelled by actual force, which he would 
resist as far as lay in his powef . 

Some delay now ensued in consequence of a doubt entertained by the 
speaker respecting his authority in this matter, which induced him to apply 
to the attorney -general for information on which he might proceed, but on 
the morning of the 9th of April, the officer of the house of commons, attend- 
ed by a number of the police, and a detachment of infantry and cavalry, pro- 
ceeded to the residence of the honourable baronet, to take him into custody, 
apd convey him to the Tower. An entrance was accordingly forced into the 
house, through the area, and the seneant with the police officers went up 
into the room, where sir Francis was sitting in the midst of his family, and 
acquainted him that he was his prisoner. lie repeated his objections to the 
warrant, and declared that he would yield only to actual force. On this the 
*^iutablee advanced to seize him, when his brother and a friend, each tHkinji 
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fin arm> conducted him to the cawiage in waiting and he was conveyed to the 
Tower without op^poeition* Ae the escort wliich guarded the prisoner was re- 
turning from the Tower, a numerous mob assembled in Eastcheap, attacked 
them with stones and brick-bats, which they bore for some time with great pa- 
tience. At length the attack becoming serious, the military fired, by which two 
or three lives were lost,andBeveral persons wounded. On two preceding even- 
ings, the mob had assembled round the house of sir Francis, in PiccadiUy, cxim- 
mitting many outrages in that and the adjacent streets, and the aid of the mili- 
tary became necessary to disperse them. A letter transmitted by the honoura- 
ble^baronet to the speaker, after his receipt of the warrant, and conceived in 
terms highly disrespectful to the authority of the house of commons, became 
the subject of animadversion in the house, on the 10th of April, and much was 
S lid as to the manner in wh ich i t ought to be treated ; but ultimately a re- 
solution was passed, to thlfes^fCS^; that it is the opinion of this house, that 
“ the said letter is a high and fliigrant breach of the privileges of the house ; 
hut it appearing from the report of the serjeant-at-arms, that the warrant 
of the speaker for the commitment of sir Francis Burdett to the Tower 
has been executed, this house will not at this time proceed further on the 
said letter.” — On his liberation, sir Francis brought actions at law against 
the speaker for issuing his warrant, against the serjeant-at-arms for execut- 
ing it and against the constable of the Tower for keeping him in custody, 
in all of which he failed, on the plea of the legality of the warrant. His 
want of success, however, in these suits, was abundantly made up to him, 
bv the numerous instances of attachment which he received as the champion 
ofpopular rights, in the form of addresses to himself, and petitions to the 
paJliLient for his liberation. Some of the latter, especially the petita"" 
the electors of Westminster, and that from the free-holders of Middlesex, 
were so pointedly contemptuous in their forms of expression, 
refused to receive them. His confinement was not ternranated till the pr^ 
ro&ration of parliament, when a triumphal procession through the city, from 
the Tower to his house, was planned by his friends ; but on maturely deli- 
berating the danger which might possibly ensue from collecting an immense 
mob in the streets of the metropolis, he prudently disappointed their expec- 
tations by returning secretly to Westminster by water. • irio • 

I need not detain you long with the naval transactions of tlie year 1810, 
The isles of Bourbon and France, in the Indian Ocean, which had long been 

Keating, accompanied by a fieet / Disno'^itions were made 

tion arriVed early in July off the island h;an offer 

for an attack on St. Denis the chief town Untc^r The other town, 

to capitulate on honourable terms, , - \^j,ole island submitted. In 

St. Ihiul, was then taken ® mnsisting of eight or ten thou- 

the month of November, » fkuie ofGood Hope, commanded 

sand, partly from India and partly from id^iral Bertie, 

by major gener^ sir John Abercrombie, and on the 29th, the 

rendezvoused at the Mauritius, or isle ‘ until the artillery 

troops effected a landing. Some f on the 3d 

was landed, and preparations made lor at . fe French, and 

of December a capitulation was iSand with a vast quantity 

signed on the same day. By the teras ^ 

of stores and merchandize, five East Indiamen that hi^ been 

twenty-eight merchantmen, and ^ allowed to be sent to France, 

captured, were surrendered. The garnw valuable of the 

ani left ifterwards at their own diapoB^- 7^“ of Good Hope. Thwe fri- 
French poBsessions to the eastward French batteries at Tame- 

gates wire afterwards dispatched to destroy the rrenc 
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tavAj on the coast of Madagascar, and to root.tlM|li out from some other small 
nestling places, which they completely effsdted, and thus there was not re- 
maining to France, at the beginning of the following year, a slip of land in 
either Indies, nor a ship in the Indian seas. To countervail this series of suc- 
cesses, however, on the part of the English, the followinp^ oktumstances must 
be placed in the reverse. Prior to the capture of the isle of France, three 
bVench frigates had captured two English East Indiamen and carried them, 
as already intimated, into the harbour of Sudept, opposite the isle of Passa ; 
and with the view of recovering them, four Engli^ frigates, namely, tije 
Sirius, Magicienne, Nereides, and Iphigenia, all on the Cape of Good Hope 
station, undertook, in the month of August, to attack the harbour. The 
Sirius and Magicienne unfortunately ran aground on shoals not known t(» 
their pilots, and were burnt by their crews. The Nereides having stood in 
nearer to the inner harbour, was also strand&M, s/.d though exposed to the 
lire of the enemy's frigates and batteries on shore, was not surrendered by 
its brave commander, captain Willoughby, until every man on board was 
either killed or wounded. The Iphigenia, closely blockaded in the isle of Passa, 
was afterwards liberated when the island fell into the liands of the English. 

In the same quarter of the globe, farther conquests were also made from 
the Dutch, the constant sufferers in all quarrels between France and £n^ 
land. On the 17th of February, the Dutch settlement of Amboy na, with its 
dependent islands, surrendered to a British force from Madras. A party of 
seamen, commanded by captain Cole, of the Caroline frigate, on the 8th of 
August, having carried a fort on Band Naira, the whole island of Banda, the 
princip^ of the Spice Islands, with its dependencies, though protected by 
seven hundred re^lar troops and three hundred mUitia, surrendered un- 
csonditionally, and afforded a rich prize to the captors. 

The close of the fiftieth year of the rei^n of George HI, had been cele* 
brated in the metropolis as a kind of Jubilee. The king’s health, considering 
his advanced age, was remarkably good ; hut he haa for some time been 
suffering under a heav^ domestic affliction, occasioned by the alarming, and, 
na it proved, the fatal illness of his youngest daughter, the princess Amelia. 
At one of his daily visits to this, his favourite and beloved child, a short 
time before her decease, she plac^ a ring on his finger, enclosing a lock of 
her hair, as a farewell token. The agitated and anxious mind of the monarch 
sunk beneath the shock ; nor was he afterwards found capable of transacting 
business. The princess expired on the 2nd of November, 1810. Parliament 
had been prorogued on the first of that month, and a commission prepared 
by the lord chancellor, under an order in council, for a further prorogation 
to the 29th : but as the sign man lal was wanting, the two houses met on the 
day previously fixed. The illness and inability of the king to open the ses- 
sion being announced, an adjournment of a fortnight was unanimously aneed 
to, and the members of both houses were summoned on the 1 5th of November— 
this was followed hv a second adjournment to the 29th, and again a third to 
the 13th of December. The physicians, on being examined before the lords 
of the council, and afterwards before a committee of both houses of parlia- 
ment, accorded in their firm belief of the king's recovery, grounding this 
expectation on the general state of hi^ health, and the encouraging prece- 
dents of 1788, 1801, and 1804.« At length Mr. Peredval, adopting the mode 
of procedure of 1788 — 9, moved three resolutions, affirming, Ist, The inca- 
pacity of the king : 2nd, the rights of the two houses to provide the means 
of supplying the defect; andSdlv, the necessity of determining uj^n the means 
of giving the royal assent to a biUfor that purpose. These resolutions were car- 
ried in both houses, and the heir apparent was invested with the reroncy during 
hia majestv's illness . So strong indeed were the prepossessions at this period re- 
specting the king’s ultimate recovery, that the leaderB of the opposition them- 
selves were said to be indifferent to the acceptance of office, at the hazard of being 
disttiisssd at the end of a few weeks or months. The issue, however, shewed the 
^|M^i|iWtpbe iU-foimded.(l) We nowretum to the affairs of the Peninsula. 

Bje^U^r|, 18 IO.-^A^in 2 Annals of the Reign of George HI.— London Ga- 
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Progr€St of the v}ar in the PeninMula, third Campaign, 1810 The French 

redaee Ciudad-Rodrigo, and A Imeida, hut meet with a repulse at Buzacn 
Admirable e^uct of J.ord yVellington— The French tevere/y harraued 
tn Spain. — I hey capture SevtUe, but fail in the neqe of (.'adie:— Proceed- 
ings tn Catalonia, and Valencia. — Meeting of the Cortes Schemes of re- 

form — Attempted invasion of Sxedg hy Murat, A. D 1810 11. 

At the commencement 1810, the cau^c of Spanish imlependence 

was reduced to so low an^oti that many of its friends in England were dis- 
posed to look upon it as forlorn hope. The battle of (Jeana had left no 
force that was competent to oppose the armies of France ; and although the 
supreme junta at Seville published an address to the Spanish nation, calcu- 
lated to rouse their patriotism and quiet their apprehensions, the f«>rced loan 
which they required, consisting of half the specie ])ossessed by individuals, 
with other sacrifices and exertions, were measures which their influence was 
inadequate to carry into effect. 

About the middle of January, the main army of the French, arrived at the 
foot of the Sierra Morena, and on the 20th and 21st they forced their way 
through the passes of the mountains, almost without resistance, advancing 
to Jaen and Cordova, in which places they found large quantities of ordnance 
and military stores. General Sebastian! with his division then marched from 
Grenada ; and having routed the remnant of the Spanish army at Ocana, 
entered that city, which, on the 28th, threw open its gates to him. Malaga, 
in which a popular insurrection had deposed the regular authorities as being 
favourers of the French usurpation, and the country around, which had 
risen in arms at the instigation of the priests and monks, was the next ob- 
ject of Sebastiani's operations. With his advanced guard he cleared the 
fastnesses of the mountains ; and encountering the numerous but disorderly 
mass of opponents on the plain, he routed them with considerable slaughter, 
and entered the city of Malaga with the fugitives. For some time a contest 
was kept up in the streets, and from the tops of the houses ; but the wdiole 
of the inhabitants ultimately made their submission, except a few who found 
an asylum on board three English ships of war then in the harbour. This 
was an important conquest, in as much as it completed a line of posts occu- 
pied by the French from the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean, intersect- 
ing the whole of Spain through its capital. 

On the 29th of J.'inuary, Joseph Buonaparte issued a manifesto to the 
Spanish nation, in whicli he affected to consider the contest as now decided, 
and reminded them that it was the interest of France to preserve the inte- 
grity and independence of Spain : on the contrary, if she should still remain 
an enemy, it must be the policy of France to weaken, dismember, and destroy 
her. Immediately after the issuing of this menace, marshal Victor appeared 
before Seville, from whence the supreme junta bad withdrawn to the isle of 
Leon near Cadiz, on his approach. That ciiy was surrounded fortin- 

cations of vast extent ; but the defence of thetn would have required an army 

fltfl Tint, nicceed seven thousann. 


to the garrison were, either to enlist into the army of king Jos^n, or 
down their arms and return to their homes. On the 10th of f Vj? 

gtttes were opened to the French, who found in the place two hundied 
pieces of ordnance and a great quantity of arms, ammunition, an prov^o 
The junta, who in this crisis of their county s fate, 
bo more attentive to their own individual and personal mtere^ t to to the 
national cause; and who, moreover, 

enter into a comDromise with the usurper, had refused to adm 

3 Y 


enter into a compromise 
VoL. III. 
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and Cadiz a bcxly of seven tliousand Brituh troops from Lisbon, though they 
allowed them to be disembarked in the bay of Cadiz for the purpose of being 
stationed in the neighbouring towns. Two English regiments had indeed been 
admitted into Cadiz ; but it was iipoA a promise that they should, on no ac- 
count, remain in the fortress ! This jealoifsy occasioned a declaration from 
the English minister, that if the Spaniards would not consent to admit Bri- 
tish troops into Cadiz, his majesty must for the present withdraw from the 
contest, and leave it to be decided by the military efforts of Spain alone. 

On the irruption of the French into Andalusia, general Castanos suspect- 
ing the designs of the junta, dispatched a confidential letter to the duKe of 
Albuquerque, then commanding the army in Estremadura, urging him to 

f roceed with all possible celerity to Cadiz. With this he complied, and on 
'ebruary the 3d entered tliat city with his troops. Preparations for its de- 
fence were now made with the greatest All persons capable of 

bearing arms were enrolled. Magazines M'ere established ; and the whole 
Spanish fleet amounting to twenty ships of the line, was moored in the har- 
bour, under the direction of tlie English admiral Purvis, who brought in his 
own squadron. British troops from both Lisbon and Gibraltar were now re- 
ceived into the isle of l^con, and an English re-inforcement was admitted 
into the Spanish garrison of Ceuta. The suspicions which existed against 
the supreme junta having oci'asiuned tumults among the people of Cadiz, in 
which they incurred personal danger, they found it expedient to resign their 
authority, which before the assembling of the Cortes they transfered to a 
regency of five persons; at the same time a local junta was foinied for the 
politick and military government of the city. 

On the loth of February, marshal Soult sent a summons to the duke of 
Albuquerque to surrender Cadiz ; the latter, however, returned for answer 
that he was well provided with the means of defence, and was determined to 
make effectual use of them. A message from the usurper to the junta of Ca- 
diz, of a similar import, produced a reply expressive of their determined at- 
tachment to Ferdinand, their rightful sovereign. The siege of Cadiz was 
therefore prosecuted but its progress was slow, being much impeded by the 
assaults of the guerilla parties, which now began to take an important part 
in the war. But a re-iiiforcement of troops, with heavy artillery, arriving 
at the French lines,* in the month of April, the besiegers obtained possession 
of Matagorda, a place distant about two miles from the t’ity, on which they 
erected new works, and from which the vessels entering Funtal were con- 
tinually fired on. The siege was continued throughout the year 1810, and 
towards the close of it, the French batteries were able to throw shells into 
Cadiz, but the distance rendered their effect inconsiderable. 

In the mean time military operations were vigorously prosecuted in the 
southern and eastern parts of Spain, General Blake, who was in Murcia, 
re-organizing the defeated army of Ariezaga, roused to arms the hardy 
mountaineers of Alpujarrus in Grenada ; and a detachment of Spanish troops 
under general Lacy, embarking at Algesiras, marched to Honda where a 
French force of six thousand men was stationed. The latter took a sudden 
panic and fled in disorder, leaving their arms and ammunition, which were 
distributed among the mountaineers, and, for a considerable time, a sangui- 
nary warfare was kept up between them* and the enemy ; they were, how- 
ever, ultimately driven to their Yastnesses but not subdued. 

The insurrection now spreads to the mountains of the borders of Murcia, 
and in April, general Sebastian! entered that province, obliging the Spa- 
niards, after a number of petty actions to retire to Alicant. A combined 
e^editiofi consisting of Spaniards and English, sailed in Au^st from Ca- 
diz to Mo^er, a town near the sea in the province of Seville, at which a 
French division was posted. The enemy was driven from the town and 
piQrsucd ; but upon the intelligence of a re-iuforcement advancing from Se- 
ville, the troops re-imbarked and returned to Cadiz. An enterpnze against 
Mal^n, undertaken from Gibraltar, and commanded by lord Blaney, com- 
pletely failed and his lordship was taken prisoner. On the eastern side of 
Spain, where marshal Suchet commanded, the strong fortress of Ostalri^ 
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waa takea eiwly in tbe year, the Danish Reneral O’Donnel being 
underita wJlft Lerida, MMumenza and Tortosa, were capt^d in euc- 
cesuon ; but Valencia, which was once more invested, made a furious sally 
upon the assarts who withdrew jn great confusion. Though the regulw 
armies of Spain seemed no longer in existence, the war of the Guerilla or 
armed peasantry, was carried on with implacable animosity and increasing 
effect. They every where attacked the detached parties of the enemy and 
harassed all the movements of the invaders. They intercepted their con- 
voys, their escorts, and dispatches ; so that the French could at no time hy 
the mere capture of towns and fortresses, be said to be in possession of ^ the 
surrounding country. The regular forces of the kingdom, to(», however 
dispersed were still numerous ; and, though Spain in this war had produced 
no Gonzalvo, it abounded in valiant Jind active oihoers. 

The most interesting-^jliaif^ of the campaign occurred on the side of 
Portugal. It was evidedtJy the grand object of Napoleon to acquire tlie en- 
tire jiossession of that country. With this view it had been determined to 
commence with the reduction of the strong fortress of Ciudad-llodrigo, and 
Almeida, the situation of which being on the frontier between the two king- 
doms, would give them the command of a free military communication from 
one to the other. As soon, therefore, as the capture of Oviedo and Astorga 
had set at liberty a part of the French troops emplt»yed to keep in check the 
Spaniards of the northern provinces, marshal Ney began to invest Ciudad- 
Rodrigo. In the mean time Massena arrived from France, to take the com- 
mand of the army destined for the conquest of Portugal, amounting to about 
eighty thousand men. The siege of Ciudad -Rodrigo was long obstructed 
by various impediments, one of which was the contiguity of the combined 
army of English and Portuguese under lord Wellington. At length, in the 
middle of June, the trenches were opened, Massena having arrived at the 
French camp, while Ney commanded the troops ou the right bank of the 
Agueda, and Junot those on the left. A formidable cannonade was kept up 
on both sides, until on July the 10th, the explosion of a mine having made a 
practicable breach, which the besiegers w’ere preparing to mount, the garri- 
son surrendered at discretion, and about seven thousand men became pri- 
soners of war. Almeida was next invested, and the tranches were opened 
about the middle of August. It w’as garrisoned by five thousand men, partly 
English and partly Portuguese, commanded by British officers, at the head 
of w’hom was brigadier general Cox The vigour of the defence would in all 
])robability have long retarded its fall, had not a bomb alighted on the prin- 
cipal magazine of powder, w'hich occasioned a terrible and most destructive 
explosion, involving the whole town in flames. Massena withheld his fire 
and sent a flag of truc.e offering terms of capitulation, which were acceded 
to on the 27th of August. The garrison were allowed the honours of 
hut remained prisoners, except the Portuguese militia who w^erc permitted 
to return home, but many of them entered into the French service. 

A vigorous contest for the possession of Portugal was now to ci>nimence. 
Lord Wellington, to whom its defence was committed, had found it advisab e 
to retire from Badajos, during the month of December, to the north ® 
Tagus. Ill February 1810, the English and Portuguese troops were posted 
at a number of different points in Portugal,.^ and its frontier on the ® 
Spain, lord Wellington having his head quarters during the two f^^^wing 
months at Visau. While the siege of Ciudad-Rodngo was in 
principal post of the allied army was at Guarda, from P ^ r-,- 

lines might be descried, but nothing of Y r^nrentr-ited 

its relief. After the surrender of Almeida, lord Welling rptreat towards 
the different divisions of the allied army, and x., „dhered 

Lisbon. He had formed a defensive plan, to which he 

As the French force under Massena was deter- 

niimber of troops on which reliance could be jdaced, 1 ooDortunity 

mined to avoid general actions ; but to take advant^ nositions.^ At the 
«f retarding the enemy’s advance bv occupying stro ^ ^ ren- 

ame time be put fully into effect, the efficacious but severe policy, oi ren 
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derlng all the countiy in the line of marchjptirely lni|Hlmitable to the Frenidi, 
by emppinff it of all its inhabitants, wit||fme wholerof their moveable pro- 
perty, and destroying the rest. He therefore issued a proclamation, dated 
August the 4th, by which all magistrates and persons holding offices under 
government, who should remain in towns ^d villages after receiving orders 
from any mUitary officers to depart, and all persona whatever who should 
hold communications with the enemy, were declared traitors to their coun- 
try, and as such subjected to punishment. 

On the 21st of September, the whole force under Masaena was concentrated 
at Visau, where it halted for a time; during which lord Wellington passed 
to the right bank of the Mondego, and occupied with his centre and Icxft 
wing, the Sierra Buzaco, which extends to that river. Massena, on arriving 
in front of his position, on the 26th, resolved upon an attack, which he put 
in execution on the following day. The Frem^mislied up the heights with 
great courage in various parts, and One division reached tne summit of the 
ridge. They were, however, met with equal resolution at the point of the 
bayonet, and were finally repulsed with great loss, two thousand men being 
left on the field of battle. The loss on the part of the English and Portu- 
guese was also considerable. As the Freucn had only sustained a repulse, 
Massena immediately turned the British position, making a circuitous march 
upon Coimbra. Lord Wellington, however, anticipated his object, and tak- 
ing a more direct route arrived there before him : but finding that the place 
afforded no facilities of defence, he continued his retreat to the strong lines 
of Torres Vedras, distant about thirty miles from Lisbon, carrying with him 
almost all the population of the intervening district, including that of Co- 
imbra, with their portable effects, aud much individual distress certainly was 
the unavoidable consequence of the removal. The sufferings of the poor 
Portuguese were however alleviated by liberal contributions in the capital, and 
by aids, both public and private, from England. Massena, who closely followed 
tne steps of the retreating army, having reconnoitred the position of the al- 
lies, and finding them admirably fortified and connected, contented himself 
with strengthening h:s own position, and collecting provisions for his army, 
which soon became vei^ scarce. His quarters, too, were straitened by the 
Portuguese militia which occupied the greatest part of the north-west, and 
a party of which comVnanded by colonel I'raut, had entered Coimbra and taken 
five thousand prisoners chiefly sick and wounded. Massena now made San- 
tarem his head quarters, and extended his positions along the right bank of 
the Tagus, and from thence to Zczere, as far as the borders of Upper Beira. 
He received from Spain re>inforcemeiits of troops and convoys of provisions ; 
but he was subject to difficulties and privations, from which lord Welling- 
ton's army, with the capital behind it, and the sea open to him for supplies 
of every kind, was happily exempted. Such, at the close of the year, was 
the posture of the two great armies which were to decide the fate of Por- 
tugid. 

The Spanish Cortes, so long expected and so long delayed, at length as- 
sembled at Cadiz, on the 24th of September 1810. The members were elect- 
ed by tbe provinces and cities, in a manner which bore an equal regard to 
population and property ; and the elections took place even in the districts 
of which the fortresses were in the possession of the French. The first mea- 
sure of the Spanish legislature ^as to swear allegiance to Ferdinand Vll. as 
their true and lawful soverdign ; declaring the renunciations which had 
taken place at Bayonne to be totally null and void as having been extorted 
by violence and without the consent of tbe nation. The next step was to 
appoint a regency, consisting of general Blake, the most popular of their 
commanders, Don Pedro Agar, a naval officer high in reputation ; and Don 
Gabriel Ciscar, governor of Carthagena, and in them was vested the execu- 
tive power. 

In the instructions published early in the year by the supreme junta, the 
primary objects which the nation had in view in aBsembling the Cortes are 
said to be ** the salvation of the country, the restoration of the sovereign, 
<< ai|d the re-establishment of an ameliorated constitution, worthy of the 
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tt Spanidi nation. And the Cortee aeon evinced that they understood both 
their duties and their rights — and knowing were resolved to maintain 
them. Great discretion was, nevertheless, necessary in the exercise of these 
rights. By one of their first decree#, the press was declared free ; except 
“ that all writings on matters of religion shall remain subiect to the same 
control they have been under since the council of Trent thus, from the 
necessity of circumstances, associating religious tyranny with politick li- 
berty ! Yet, in no country were there to be found persons of more enlight- 
ened patriotism than many of the Spanish ecclesiastics ; and in the discus- 
sions which preened the decree establishing the freedom of the press, 
Turrero, an individual of that class, had distinguished himself by a most 
eli^uent speech in support of the measure. 

The conduct of the 8 uprem^|mta respecting America had not been cha- 
racterized by either wisdcltf|o^^istice. Soon after the commencement of 
the war between Great Britain and Spain, at the close of the year 1 H 04 , the 
celebrated general Miranda, an American by birth, had applied to the Bri- 
tish government for an armed force which might both induce and enable 
the Spanish colonies in South America to emancipate themselves from the 
dominion of the mother-country ; but not meeting with encouragement in 
England he embarked for the United States, and, by great exertion, succeed- 
ed in fitting out a small armament from New York. From thence he pro- 
ceeded with some hundreds of his adventurous followers to the province of 
the Caraccas, where he erected the standard of independence ; but no symp- 
toms appearing of that enthusiasm which he expected, he was compelled to 
retire to the iSand of T rinidad. 


When the French armies invaded Spain in 1808 , all the Spanish provinces 
in South America, had proclaimed Ferdinand VII. with great zeal and una- 
nimity. At Buenos Ayres only a French a^nt was received by governor 
Linieres, who exhorted the people to imitate the example of their fore-fathers 
during the war of the succession, by awaiting the fate of the mother-country ; 
but this temporizing policy was counteracted by the spirit of the inhabitants. 
As, however, the affairs of Spain soon began to wear a gloomy aspect, the 
Spanish American colonies were perceived to be agitated by two opposing par- 
ties — the royalists, who adliered to the government acting in\he nameof Ferdi- 
nand VI 1 , — and the republicans who fought for independence on the plan of 
the United States. The latter gained ground in proportion to the proCTess of 
the French armies in the Peninsula; and on the 19 th of Ap^ 1010 , the nourish- 
ing )irovince of the Caraccas, with the surrounding districts, formed a union, 
under the name of the republic of Venezuela ; and general Miranda was in- 
vited to take the command i»f their forces. Desirous of ascertaining the sen- 
timents of the British government, application was made for that purpose ; 
and a public declaration of his Britannic majesty s intentions 
iiicated by the earl of Liverpool, in a letter dated the 29 th of June 1810 , 
stating that his majesty must discourage every step tending to separate 
“ the Spanish provinces in America from the mother-country : h'lt if Spam 
should be comp^ed to submit to the yoke of France, he should ee i 
" duty to afford every assistance to those provinces, m rendering t t 

“ pendent of French But the suprenm junta, even 

in the isle of Leon, maintained the haughty Wu^e of sovereignty, and 
treated the republic of Venezuela as in a state of on 

In the beginning of July, Murat, the new king of Naples, 
the Calabrian coast, a powerful made 

Sir J ohn Stewart, who commanded the Briti^ forces m t e ® , attack H e 

the best preparations in his power for resisting the 

disposed all his troops in a line along the ^ore, with ® ® ^ I ^ar- 

guarding the whole coast by means of batteries and g - ■ .j ^^hich 

lowest parts of the Straits a constant 
was ratW a spectacle than a serious conflict ; 

the Neapolitan flotilla, a number of vessels ^*‘® three thou^d five 

nersed. *On the 18 th of September, a debarkaUon^ three ^ous^^ n e 
hundred Neapolitans and Corsicans was effected near the laro, ow 
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Bxitidi rtfgimenU took nine hundred of them Diillier^ oompellii^ the rest 
to retreat to their ^n-boats. On the Snd of October^ Murat proclaimed the 
expedition to Sidty adjourned, the experiment having sufficiently proved 
that the enemy's flotillas could not obstruct the passage when seriously at- 
tempted.(l) 


LETTER Xlll. 


Proffreis of hostilitieM in the Peninsula^ A. D. 181 1 — 12. Fourth Campaign . — 
Siege of Cadiz. — Battle of Haroesa. — Retreat of the French ftom Santa- 
rem — Siege of Badajog. — Capture of hy the French. — Invest^ 

went of Vale^icia. — proceedings of the Cortes. — State of affairs in France. 
— Sapoleon visits Holland . — Glance at Austria, — Germany y’^Sweden , — 
Denmark and Russiet. 


The Peninsula of Spain and Portugal still continued the theatre, my dear 
Bon, on which the contest for the liberties of Europe was maintained ; and 
it was carried on with vigour but with various success. The campaign com- 
menced at a very early season of the year. On the 2nd of January, tlie 
French marshal Suchet, made himself master of Tortosa, a place whicli 
might have held out much longer, since its situation at the mouth of the 
Ebro afforded it great facilities for receiving supplies. On the 23d of Jan- 
uary, marshal Soult took possession of Olivenza ; and on the same day the 
Spanish cause sustained a great loss in the death of the marquis de Romana, 
who expired suddenly at his head quarters at Cartaxo. 7'he command of 
the army now devolved on general Mendizabel, wlio had scarcely put his 
troops in motion when he was defeated by Soult with great loss. 

This was a very inauspicious opening of the campaign, but the success of 
the French arms soon afterwards received a check, on the heights of Ba- 
rossa, near the isle of Leon. During the whole of the preceding year, mar- 
shal Victor had bden occupied with the siege of Cadiz, but without effect, 
and even without any rational prospect of its reduction, as its peninsular si- 
tuation, united to the continent by a long and narrow isthmus, rendered it 
inaccessible to an enemy which had not a fleet to attack it from the sea ; 
and the width of the harbour secured it in a great measure from sustaining 
any material injury by a cannonade or bombardment from the opposite 
shores. On the 25th of February, an armament was sent out from Cadiz, 
under the command of sir Thomas Graham, who disembarked a body of Eng- 
lish, Spaniards, and Portuguese, at Algesiras. The main object of the ex- 
pedition was to attack the French army employed in the siege ; and the 
landing being effected on the 28th, the allied army arrived on the morning 
of March the 5th, on the ridge of Barossa, about four miles to the south- 
ward of the river of Santo Pedro. The allied force scarcely amounted to 
six thousand men, of which about one half were British ; while Victor had 
eight thousand troops in a hig}i state of discipline and equipment opposed to 
them. In this situation, however, lieutenant-general Graham, and the 
Spanish general Las Panas, determined on an attack. In the commence- 
ment of the action, a well conducted and vigorous attack on the rear of the 
enemy's lines, near Santo Pedro, by the van-guard of the Spaniards under 
brigadier-general Ladrizabel, opened the communication with the isle of 
Leon. This being effected, general Graham moved down from the position 
of Barossa to the Torre de Bermesa, about half-way to Santo Pedro, in or- 
der to secure a communication across the river, over which a brid^ had 
been recently thrown. While making this movement he received intelli- 
gence that the enemy had appeared in force on the plains of Cbichlana and 
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rtewood, the troop, on the ridge » 

while the left wjng of the French army was rapidly 

their right being posted on the plain at the e<^ of the woof. ** *'«>«ht8. 


rage of his trwps, notwithstanding the inferiority of their number 
advantaro which the enemy possessed in point of position, resolved on »*» 
neral and immolate attack. A battery of ten pieces of iannon, unTer the 
direction of major Duncan, opened on the enemy's centre. BriSr-l^ 
neral Ddkes, with a briga^Oj^.ards supported by colonel Wheatly'Jbril 
gade and thre^mpanies oTthe cold^trram guards under lieutenant-iolonel 
“n the left and right. The infantry being thus hastX Ar- 
ranged, the artiUCTy adviced to a more formidable positibn, and keot uu a 
heavy and weU-direrted fire. The right of the aHieSTttacked general ifuA 
fin s division on the heights, while lieutenant Barnard's battalion and a de 
tachment of Portuguese were engaged with the enemy's tirailleurs. But 
general Laval s division^ notwithstanding the havoc made by major Dun- 
can's battery, advanced in imposing masses, and opened a destructive 
fire of musquetry. Tiie left wing of the allies now advanced, keeping 
up a constant fire ; and a most determined charge of the 67th regiment 
and the three companies of guards, supported by all the restof the 
left wing, decided the fate of general I..avai's division. The eagle of one 
of the repments of light infant^ was taken by major Gough. Th^ight wing 
of the allies was equally successful. The French met brigadier-generid Dilkes 
on the ascent of the ridge, and an obstinate conflict ensued ; but the un- 


left behind them two pieces of artillery. In less than an hour and a half 
the commencement ot the action the French began to retreat ; but the ex- 
hausted state of the allies prevented any pursuit. The Iqbs of the enemy 
on this occasion was about three thousand men in killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners, with one eagle and six pieces of cannon, their ammunition waggons, 
and a number of horses. General Bellegarde, chief of the staff, and aid-de- 
camp of marshal Victor, and several other officers were killed, besides a num- 
ber that were wounded and taken prisoners, among whom were the gene- 
ral of division, Rufin, who soon after died of his wounds. The loss of the 
allies amounted to about twelve hundred in killed and wounded, but among 
these were unfortunately a number of excellent officers. Of all the actions 
that had hitherto taken place in the Peninsula, this was one of the most 
glorious to the British arms ; but it was productive of but little advantage. 
General Graham had gained a brilliant victory, but finding it impossible to 
procure supplies, he withdrew the uext -day across the Santo Pedro, and af- 
terwards returned to Cadiz. 

About the same time that the British arms were so successful on the 


heights of Barossa, Massena commenced his retreat from Santarem, where 
he had never been able to attack lord Wellingtcyi with any prospect of suc- 
cess. Scarcity of provisions at length obliged him to retire. Behind him he 
had only a barren and exhausted country, with a hostile population, cir- 
cumstances which gpreatly distressed his army ; while the British general, 
having the Tagus on his right, and Lisbon in his rear, was in a commanding 
position which ensured ample supplies. Massena, in retreating through 
Portugal towards the frontier, was closely followed by lord Wellington, 
whose van attacked the rear of the French, on the 11th of Mareh, ^nd 
gained a considerable advantage. But this success on the part of the allies 
was ill compensated by the fallof Badajos, which surrendered on the same 
<lay to the duke of Dalmatia, after a vigorous resist^M. 

Phe check which the French armies received in the Pe nin su l a, must, ne- 
vertheless, have been extremely mortifying to their leaders. Massena, oa 
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entering Portugnl had indulged in the m$)at%ilieulous vAuntin|j[B of hie de- 
termination to ** plant hie eagles on the ilirta of LUbon^ and dnve the leo- 
pard into the aea." But hia retreat from Santarem, where he left behind 
him a part of his heavj artilleryj was a retrograde 'movement little expected 
by him^ and^ though conducted with mfiitaiy skill, it is said to have b^n 
distinguished by barbarities rarely eouaUecl, and never surpassed." Lord 
Wellington accused him of acts of cruelty ahd wuntoii mischief which would 
disgrace a horde of savages. In the haste t>f retreat the French army aban- 
doned their wounded, destroying most of their baggage and otlier encum- 
brances. They retained till the close of March a strung post at Guarda, 
from which, on the approach of the allied army, tliey retired to Sahugal on 
the Coa. Their position on that river, was attacked by the allies in force, 
on the 3d of April, and ctirried after a sharp action. On the following day, 
the French army entered Spain, and contiiuii^'^j^yetreat across the Aqueda. 

Lord Wellim^n now m^e arrangements fo^tbe blockade of Almeida, 
and employed the interval of active operations in visiting the corps under the 
command of marshal Beresford, in Spanish £stremadura, conauting of an 
united force of British and Portuguese trcmps. After repulsing an attacrk 
from the French on the 7th of April, near Olivenza, he took up a position 
whence he could invest both that plaw and Badajos. Olivenza surrendered 
to the marshal on the 15th ; and lord Wellington, having had an interview 
with him, during which they established the siege of Badajoz, returned to 
his army. Tlie siege of this latter place was carried on with vigour until 
the 12th of May, when the re-advance of marshal Soult was announced b} 
general Blake, who joined the army under M'ellington*with a body of troop, 
from Cadiz. At a council of war tlien held, the three C4.>mmanders resolved 
to ^ve battle to the enemy. With this view the siege of Badajoz was raised, 
and the army took a strong position fronting the banks of the Albuora, and 
extending to the village of that name, on the summit of a gradual ascent 
from the river. 

On the 16th of May, at an early hour, the Frencli passed the stream in 
g^eat force, intending to attack the Spaniards posted iiiitler general Blake 
on the right, and to turn the wing of the allies ; and after an obstinate re- 
sistance, they succeeded in gaining the heights which commanded the whole 
position. But while the most strenuous efforts were making to dislodge 
them, and the English brigades headed by general Steu art were actually 
charging with fixed bayonets, they were themselves charged by a body of 
Polish cavalry lancers in the rear, who did terrible execution. At this cri- 
tical moment, however, sir Lowry Cole, bringing up the reserve, the French 
were driven from the heights with great slaughter. Their attack on the 
village and the bridge was also successfully repelled by baron Alton, «»f the 
German legion, which, with the division of general Hamilton, defended that 
post ; and the whole French army, after six hours fighting, repossed the 
Albuera with some precipitation, though a deficiency of cavalry prevented 
the allies from pursuing them. Never,” says marshal Beresford, did 
troops more gloriously maintain the honour of their resp^ive countries.” 
Generm Stewart, after beii^ twice wounded, refused to quit the field. Ge- 
neral Houghton, leading his brigade to the charge, fell at their head. The 
Portuguese, under general Hpmilton, 'evinced, according to marshal Berea- 
ford's account, the utmost steadiness and courage, and rivalled the British 
in their muiceuvringB. The Spanish generals' Blake, Castanos, and Bal- 
lasteros, aignalized their valour and intrepidity ; and nnarshal Sciult himself 
is said to have acknowledged, that in tne long course of his military ser- 
vice, he had never before witnessed so d^perate and sanguinary a 
contest.” 

It Is worthy of remark, that, in this engamment, no less than six different 
Mtiona were at once shedding their blood m mcMrtal combat-^namely, Bri- 
tish, Spaniards, Portu|pese, Germans, French, and Poles ! * The French ar- 
my consisted eff near Uiirty thousand men, of which number at least^ lour 
thousand were cavalry. The allies were superior in in&ntry ; but their ca- 
valry did not exceed two thousand. The total loss in IuUm and wounded 
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amounted to about six thoueand men on the nart of tho itlliM - *u 

Freneh must have been stUl greater. Before*^ fSy br^ the ^fith 
shal Soult commenced his retrograde march to Seville * mar- 

witlilUae pTOpect rf rjUrf drf.nd^th, 

In two adults on fort Chnstoval, the allies were repulsed withS dau^ 
te^ In the mean time, Soult, in conjunction with marshal lllarmont. who 
h^ now suc^d^ collecting a force for its relief; aid on 

thmr apprirach, lord Wellington, finding himself much inferior in strenirth 
retir^ to the Mht bank of the Guadiana, from whence, after a short inter- 
val, he removed his wearied troojis during the sultry heats of summer, into 
cantonments in the lower Beira. Towards the end of September, the British 
troops again took the A^i^reatening the fortress of Ciudad- Rodrigo ; 
but before lord Wellin^^n could complete his preparations, general Mar- 
mont collected a force of sixty thousand men with the view of turnin»>- the 
left of his position, and cither cutting off his retreat, or forcing him to battle. 
His skilful <mponent, however, aware of his design, made a timely movement 
beyond the Coa, on which Marmont withdrew towards Salamanca. During 
these operations, general Hill, \%ho had been detached from tlie main army 
and joined by a Spanisli force, on the ^28th of October, surprised and totally 
defeated a corjis of the French under general Girard, at Arroyo del Molino, 
with a loss on the part of the enemy of two thousand men, with their ar- 
tiUery imd baggage. 

In Spain, the province of C^atalonm was the theatre of the most active mi- 
litary operations, at the close of the last, and the beginning of this year 
(1811). The capture of Tortosa, by the French army under marshal Suchet, 
has been already noticed. After the reduction of that fortress, Suchet sent a 
division a^inst Fort Ualaguez, at the mouth of tiie Ebro, and on the 9th of 
January, it was carried by assault. It v'as then determined to undertake 
the sie^ of Taragona, and, as a preliminary' step, the whole Italian division 
of the French army made* an attack on the S])anish general Sarsfield, Jan- 
uary the 15th, but the assailants were defeated with considerable loss, and 
this check deferred for some months the siege of that city. During this in- 
terval, the fortress of Figiieras was recovered by a body of Catalonians who 
were secretly admitted into the place through a stratagem of some of their 
countrymen whom the French had forced into their service. The whole 
French garrison were taken in their beds without a shot being tired. 

About the end of April , Suchet marched his army against Tarragona, resolved 
on the reduction of this important sea-port : and on the 5th of May he com- 
pleted itsinvestment except on the sea side. A furious assault made on the Slst, 
after a great slaughter on both sides, placed the lower part of the Town, into 
which the besiegers had got access through the capture of an out-work, in 
the power of the enemy. The garrison, however, still held out, until, on 
the S8th, a practicable lireach being made, the assailants rushed in, and al- 
most instantly carried the place. 'I o such a pitch had their fury been roused 
by the long and determined resistance which had been made, that every out- 
rage and cruelty suffered in a town^ taken by storm was the melancholy lot 
of the inhabitants of Tarragona. Multitudes endeavoured to escape into the 
country ; and many, particularly the women •and children, fled in boats to 
the Bntish vessels. Amidst this confusion, the nithless enemy perpetrated 
every species of outrage, on persons of both sexes, and of all ages . Suene^ 
in his letter to the minister of war, says that nine thousand seven hiindrea 
and eighty men were made prisoners, and that five thou^nd were kiUca or 
drowned after the entrance of his troops into the city. But the ac^unt gi- 
ven of this dreadful disaster, by the Spaniards themselves, inakes the num- 
ber that was butcheretl by the French to be six thouspd, and the pri^ners 
about five thousand. Suchet cooUy remarks, that this ^ 

he term. H, will be long remembered in Spain. And, doubUem, it wdl be 
remembered as an indelible disgrace to his character. By this q , 
Voi. III. 3 2 
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French became possessed of the whole coast of Catalonia; and Suchet, 
niurching into the* interior of that province, dispersed the parties which the 
marquis of Campoverde had raised by his exertions. 

In the month of September, Sudiet entered the province of Valencia, and 
on the 87th took possession of Murviedro. He then opened trenches a^ingt 
its fortress, and made several attempts to carry it, whndi were repulsed with 
considerable loss. In the mean time ffdndral Blske collected all the dispo- 
sable force in that quarter for its relief Hd occupied the heights above the 
besieging army, where, on the 85th of October he was attacked, and after a 
well sustained engagement, was defeated with a loss, according to the French 
account, of six thousand five hundred men in killed, wounded and pribuiiers. 
On the following day the fortress of Murviedro capitulated, and its garrison 
remained prisoners of war. Suchet then advanced witii part of his army to 
the suburbs of the city of Valencia, imd mqi^eprSfinarations for the siege of 
that capital. On the 86th of November, he attacBed general Blake’s pro- 
tecting army, the cavalry of which being routed, the infantry took shelter 
in their entrenched camp. This was afterwards forced ; and the defenders 
after losing their artillery and baggage, found no other retreat but into the 
city itself. On the 85th of December, Valencia was invested on every side; 
but its fall was protracted till the following year. 

In the beginning of the year 181 1, the Cortes issued a proclamation, declar- 
ing that they would not recognize any act of Ferdinand Vil. while deprived of 
his liberty. In April they passed a decree ahnlishiiig the use of torture, and 
referred to a committee a motion for the abolition of the slave trade. Otlier 
proceedings of tliat assembly, tending to the removal of old grievances, 
were, the admission of plebeians, as w'ell ns nobles, into the military colleges : 
the application to the use of the military hospitals of sums destined fur the use 
of religious fraternities : and the abolition of jurisdictional seigniories and vas- 
sal^e. A principal object of their attention was the furmutiun of a consti- 
tution ; and n committee having been ap]M>inted for drawing up a plan, two 
sections were read at a public sitting on the lf>th of August, and ordered to 
be printed. The preliminary article ran thus : The sovereignty resides 
essentially in the nation ; and therefore the right belongs to it, exclusively, 
of establishing it& fundamental laws, and of adopting the form of goverii- 
ment which it judges most suitable.” This produced a long debate, the 
result of which was, that the first chiiisc of the article was voted by a large 
majority ; the second was rejected. The doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
nation, however, met with opposition from the royal council, which circulateda 
paper expressly disavowing it : in consequence of which the Cortes instituted a 
criminal proceeding against sucli persons as concurred in that measure, and 
in the mean time suspended them from their functions. 

The emperor Napeueun, during the summer of this year, was chiefly in- 
tent upon nis grand project of totally excluding the British commerce from 
the continent of Europe, and of raising a navy wbicli might in time contend 
with that of England for the dominion of the sea. On the Ist of January, 
the annexation of the great commercial city of Hamburg to the French em- 
pire, was announced by the display of the French flag, and a public procla- 
mation. The plan of a marine conscription was, by Napoleons order, pr€s 
sented to the senate, and, of ceurse, received its ratification. It consisted 
in converting the militaiy intp a naval conscription, throughout the thirty 
maritime departments ox the empire. For uie purpose of recruiting the 
navy, vouths from the age of thirteen to sixteen were to be selected and 
trained in the necessary manesuvres ; and a decree was passed for placing 
ten thousand n^scripta of each of the classes of 1813, 14, 15, and 18, at the 
dispimal of the mbiister of the marine. At the same time, seamen were collected 
from every part of the empire, to man the fleet at Antwerp. In the spirit 
of forcing even nature to conform to his will, this extraordinary man issued 
a decree enjoining the culture of beet-root and woad, to a large extent, to 
supply the place of the sugar-cane and indigo plant : thus hoping to ouper^e 
thejw^ity of colonial importation. 

cm the 17th of June, a French national ecclesiastical council was opened 
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At Paris in great form and state. Its obiart wm 

vacancies in the episcopal order, which hadibeen 

tory refusal of the pop^ to indu^ the bXow ^remp- 

It was consequently (toclared in expoti tS^the nomination, 

the concordat between France ai^the See of Roira ^ empire, that 

that the fate of episcopacy would henceforth be attacbMl 
of the council of Iparul: but udcoiSSm tto JS? ,* 

Other mattera. it appears that he found it necesLr^to ^ 

nagement with regard to ecclesiastical affainTlf ith a vi^ " 

conciliate the affectione of his new subjects in HoUwi, and to’a^U ^to Ws 
maritime piepamtions, Im Mt out. in the month of SeptembeTa^^mo" 
iiied by his amiable TOnwrt Mana Louisa, on a tour to the coast ofXaniSr 
?'■ Netherlands and HoUand. At Boulogne he orfer^ 

Ins flotilla to make im at^:^„ English frigate lying off that port? wbi^ 
terminated only m hia mortification. He proceeded to view all the wmS 
and shipping at Ostend, Flushing, and Antwerp, in which visit he is said to 
have fiMi lid much to flatter his pride and elevate his hopes— not wholly unid- 
loved, however, with some mortifying circumstances. At Amsterdam, de- 
corated with the title of the third city of the empire, he was received with 
ail the demonstrations of joy and attachment whicn are so easily procured to 
gratify the feelings of a jiresent master ; and from the imperial palace of that 
city he issued a string of decrees to regulate the internal government of 
Holland, the intent of which was to assimilate its institutions in the most 
perfect manner to those of “ the great nation," in which that republican 
country was now merged. During this time, and after his return to Paris, 
Napoleon was actively employed in negotiating with the northern powem, 
the consequences of which soon began to develope themselves. The year 
closed with an immediate call for a hundred and twenty thousand conscripts 
for the year 1812 . 

The humiliated court of Vienna was principally occupied at this time, 
with efforts for the restoration of its dilapidated resources ; one of the means 
of doing which was the sale of ecclesiastical estates to a considerable extent. 
The diet of Hungary was opened in August ; and in the beginning of Sep- 
tember the emperor repaired thither, and read a paper containing tlie xiro- 
posals of government relating to matters of revenue and finance. Some op- 
position beginning to manifest itself, a declaration was made on the part of 
the emperor, that he would not sufier any resistance to be made to his mea- 
sures from his Hungarian States. His subserviency to the projects of his 
son-in-law, Napoleon, was evinced by a note to the stadtholder of Austria, 
directing that a free passage, and all ne^ssary supplies should be granted 
to the b rench troops through his territories. In other parts of Germany, 
every thing was submissive to the will of the tyrant, 'llie duchy of Olden- 
burgh was annexed to his northern empire without opposition, on no other 
plea than that of convenience. Prussia was rendered idmost entirely de- 
pendent ; and its unfortunate sovereign w'as compelled to place a considera- 
t»le body of troops under French command on the coast of the B^tic, t® 
join the confederation of the Rhine. This league, the master-piece of Na- 
poleon's policy, was now become of vast consequence from its extent of ter- 
ritory anS population. Its contintreftt of Wps was fixed at one bun^d 
and eighteen thousand, six hundred and eighty two men; J*'® 
the autumn was taken into the pay df France, and an army composed from 
it was assembled in the vicinity of Mentz. ^ 

The political state of Sweden, at tWs critical juncture, was of a very ^ 
deadetf form. The leading part in the admmistratipn, 

man as declared successor to the crown, “f ““A t^^inS 

that French interests would predominate, *®^*“***^ ®^^l,^een 

England was apparently the result of t^s infiuen * unpopular 

tUe two eount^M was rather nominal than 'eal. Fhe w« 
with the Swedish nation ; and the crown • j ff i,;, foture 

marked indications of being more swayed by * March, the 

sovereignty, than by attachment to a former master. In Marcn, me nng 
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beued tk |nrooUiiuitiaii signifyiii^y tluiit» oa aooomit of he bed fonnd 

it neoenaiT for the pr eee n t to withdraw fhnn publlo aMn^ and that he had 
traneferred the royal authoritv to the erpwn-prlnoe. A oonecription of 
twenty thousand men was now levied^ but^ was attended with insurreetions 
amon^ the peasantry in varioua parta^ which were not quelled without 
bloodshed, sir James Saumarez, who hi^ the command of the English fleet 
in the Baltic^ entered into a nerotiation With the Swedish ^vernment rela- 
tive to some detained ships with colonial producOj from which a mutual de- 
sire of being upon more amicable terms became apparent. And the conduct of 
the British admiral, in not only allowing coasting vessels to pass unmolested, 
but affording them protection, was higluy satisfactory to the Swedish nation. 

The hostmty of Denmark towards England continued without abatement ; 
and the proximity of the power of France, in oOtisoquenoe of the German 
annexations, necessarily rendered her iiiibiipfrhiihi tn French pcklitics. A 
great proportion of the Danish seamen were allowed to enter into French 
service, their chief employment at home being confined to the manning of 
privateers and gun-boats against the British trade. The most considerable 
enterprise undertaken by the Danes durii^ this year, 1811, was an attempt 
to recover the island of Anholt from the English. On the 27th of March, a 
Danish flotilla, with troops on board, constituting a force of about four thou- 
sand men, landed on the island, and made an attack on the English fortifica- 
tions, garrisoned by only three hundred and fifty men. Their operations, 
however, were so ill directed, that, after repeated efforts, in which no want 
of courage appeared, they were repulsed with the loss of their commander, 
and many killed and wounded. Five hundred of them, in one body, unable to 
get back to their boats, were obliged to surrender themselves prisoners of war. 

Russia continued throughout this year to waste its population and revenues 
in a contest with the Ottoman Porte, which was carrie<l on with vigorous 
efforts on both sides. At the close of the year, the Hussian arms hud deci- 
dedly obtained that superiority which skill and discipline must always even- 
tually obtain over blind valour. The emperor of Russia might at his plea- 
sure disengage himself from the burden of a war of ambition ; hut difficul- 
ties were now impending over him of a more serious kind. He was now the 
only continental sovereign capable of asserting bis independence against 
that colossal power, which aimed at nothing less than rendering all Europe 
subservient to its views ; and his determination to maintain that dignified 
situation was now to be put to the proof. The scheme which Napoleon had 
formed for ruining the finances of England, by cutting off her communication 
with the continent of £ur<me, required an univetual cxmcurrence in the 
means proposed ; and ho had so far effected his purpose that he could not 
brook any obstacle to its completion. But the English trade with Russia 
was too important to that empire to be readily renounced. Many of the 
nobility derived a peat share of their revenues from the sale of products of 
which Great Britain was the principal market, and its connexions with the 
m erectile interests of Russia were extremely intimate. On this account 
English manufactures .had never been committed to the flames in that coun- 
try, as in many others, and British colonial produce was admitted into the 
Russian ports in neutral bottonis. Hie presence of an English fleet in the 
Baltic during the summer could not fiui to occasion some relaxation of the 
mtem of commercial eKddsion^ which gave umbrage to the ruler of France. 
Other causes of difference subsisted between the courts of Petersburg and 
Paris, and the wholq^y^sr passed in discussions between them, some of 
which bore the aspect of immediate hostility. On the whole, it no longer 
remained doubtful^ that the temper of the Russian monarch at the close of the 
year 1811, wasvum friendly towatds England than toUards France ; and a 
doud was obviously gaBieruig which in the ensuing yciur hurst forth with 
great fary.(l) 
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Perceval. — NegoUattone f^j^ew administration. ^ 


vernment. 1 He CKieUiig ministry, willing to believe that the king's incapacity 
would not be permanent, continued to govern in his name for eight weeks 
before any parliamentary arrangements were made for the critic^ occasion. 
The house of commons then voted, that it was their right and duty, in con- 
cert with the peers, to provide the means of supplying the deficiency of the 
executive power. 'W’hen the lords were requested to concur in this resolu- 
tion, and also in a vote for adjusting the means of giving the royal assent to 
a bill of temporary regulation, the duke of Sussex took up the subject with 
considerable spirit, and censured the ministers for their audacious and pro- 
tracted usurpation of the functions of sovereignty. The duke of York also 
condemned ^e intention of applying the great seal to a bill without the 
king's sanction and authority ; hut their lordships finally agreed to the pro- 
position of the commons. Mr. Perceval suggested the propriety of restrict- 
ing the regent's power, while he expressed nis conviction of the expediency 
of admitting the prince of Wales to the temporary exercise of the royal au- 
thority. To this restrictive scheme also a strong opposition was raised, as 
being both unconstitutional and impolitic, and with all his exertions, the 
minister had great dithculty in carrying the measure. In the progress of the 
scheme, Mr. Perceval and his ctdleagues found themselves in a minority, 
when they wished to grant political power to the queen, by allowing her to 
appoint or remove all the onicers i»f the household ; but she was permitted 
to retain the care of the royal ]iersoo, and to receive the assistance of a 
council. In several divisions which took place in the house of lords, the 
prince’s cause was carried by a small majority ; but his advei'sfiries gained 
the chief points at which they aimed. An opinion generally prevailed 
among them, that he would not retain the king's advisers in the cabinet, and 
they therefore resolved to diminish the power and patronage of their ex- 
pected successors. 

During the progress of the debates relating to the regency, in the house 
of lords, earl Grey had taken notice of the circumstance of the king s having 
been allowed to perform some of the functions of roj'alty in the year 
at a time when his mental malady still rendered him an object of medical 
control ; and a censure on the lord chancellor Eldon was moved on that 
cx>unt, but it was negatived. The subject was again brought forward by Mr. 
Whitbread, on the S5th of February, 1811, who prefaced a motion respect- 
ing it by stating the facts of the case. The malady of the kmg, he said, was 
annonneed to rae public on the ISthof February, 1804, and bulletins cra- 
tinued to be ieeued un«l March the 22nd, but it was not till April the 28d, 
that hie complete recovery was declared by a 

Yet, on the 6th of March, lord Eldon mention^ that be 1*“^ been the 

king on the ith and 6th of that month, and having explained to him ^ 

tore of a bill then pending for alienating certain crown 1 m^ in 
duke of ySa, his SlZw had commanded him ^ s^ hi^nwnt t^ 
bUL On the Mb of March, a commission signed by the king was issueo. 
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and the chancellor beinfc asked whether he had pcroonal knowledge of the 
state of the king^s health, declared he was aware of what he was doing, and 
would take utod himself all the re^>onsibility. Lord Sidmouth, also, on the 
26tli <»f Marcm, brought down a messaro from the king. On these facts, 
Mr. Whitbread founded a motion for a committee to examine the lords' 
journals for evidence of the physicians respecting his majesty's health in 
1804>, and to report the same to the house. 

Lord Castlereagh rose in defence of the chancellor, and declared his rea- 
diness to share with him the responsibility of the transaction referre<l to. 
The defend turned upon the unanimous declaration of the physicians as to 
the king's competency to tran^t businesa on February the 27th, though 
none was submitted to him until the 5th of Msirch. On the 9th, it was ne- 
cessary to obtain his sigii-inanual to the miitinp-act, which could not be de- 
ferred without danger. In these and othamQ^^ces, the physicians had 
sanctioned the application to him. Mr. AvTiitbreiTd, in reply, pledged him- 
self to miLke out the entire charge, if opportunity were ^ven him of cross 
examining the physicians ; but his motion was negatived. The impression 
upon the public mind was, that, although there was no reason for supposing 
that the royal assent had been atlixed to any measure not in itself proper, 
yet that the king had been made to exercise his functions of office at a time 
when he was not possessed of a distinguishing judgment, or free agency ; and 
that it was highly expedient to prevent any future recurrence of a similar 
kind. 

The Irish Catholics, at this time, manifested a very turbulent conduct, 
which tended much to embarrass the government, at a period when the ex- 
ternal enemies of the country claimed its undivided attention. Influenced 
by their ambitious leaders, tliey formed a convention at Dublin, by selecting 
ten delegates from every county, with the view of promoting their grand ob- 
ject of emancipation. The lord-lieutenant was no sooner apprized of their 
proceedings, than he issued a circular letter cuminanding tne sheriffs and 
magistrates to obstruct and prevent such elections. When the facts hecamo 
known in England, lord Moira called the attention of the house of lords to 
the subject, condemning the interference of the court as invidious and un- 
seasonable, at a t^e when the critical state of affairs would suggest to a 
wise government the expediency of conciliating every class and description 
of his majesty's subjects ; but, the ministry vindicated the conduct of 
the viceroy. Petitions prepared^ by the Catholic committee, were now pre- 
sented to both house.s of parliament ; but though stnmgly supported by 
the eloquence of the earl of Donoughmore and Mr. Grattan, thev' were 
unsuccessful. After this disappointment; a convention being held in l>iihlin, 
a proclamation was issued against such illegal iisseinblies, ami Dr. Sheridan 
was put upon his trial fur a violation of the statute. Tlie judges seemed 
disposed to declare him guilty, but the jury gave a contrary verdict. 'When 
the earl of Fingal had taken the chair at a subsequent meeting, he was dis- 
placed by a magistrate, who did not, however, dare to apprehend him. 

Although the prince regent, considering himself the possessor of only a re- 
stricted and tomporary authority, declined to take any part in public trans- 
actions, at this time, and alio weld the ministers whom he found in office to 

{ >ursue toeir own plans with^t interference ; yet one act, which soon fol- 
owed his accession to power, was certainly reganled as a spontaneous exer- 
tion on his part. This was Uie re-appoiiitment of the duke of York to the 
office of commander-in-chief of the army. As his rcsi^ation had appeared 
to give general satisfaction, this measure excited considerable surprise ; and 
some ofthe members of the house of commons, who had stood forward in 
the charges which had been the cause of the royal duke's resignation, could 
not but feel the act of his re-appointment as conveying an imputation on 
their conduct, as well as a stigma on the house itself. It was under this im- 
pression that lord Milton, on the 6th of June, after various observations on 
the former parliamentaiv proceedings, the object of whieffi was to shew, that. 
ifMs royal highness had. not voluntarily resigned, the house was prepared to 
CQiihe to some resolution which would have rendered the event necessary— ' 
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moved the f..n»winEW»«>lution; “ that upon a deliberate considerntio.i of 
the recent drcumKtuncjM under which the duke of York retired from the 
« army in March, IflOB, it appears to the house to have been hiirhly indeco- 
“ rous in the advisers of the prince regent, to recommend to his royal hiirh. 
“ ness the re-appouitment of the duke of York to the office of commander- 
** in^diier. 

The chnncellor of the excliequcr readUy acknowledged the responsibilitv 
of ministers for the measure in question ; but he contended that when sir 
David Dundas had expressed a wiiA to retire, they could have no hesitation 
its to whom they should recommend to supply the vacancy ; the duke of 
York's eminent services to the army leaving them no choice, especially as 
no vote had passed the house to preclude his future restoration. The duke 
conseiiiieritly resumed his station. 

During this session of ]v a hold attem)it was made hy some per- 

sons connected with the government tf) curtail the privileges of the dissen- 
tei- 8 , hy altering the ]irnvision 8 of the toleration act. From a report recently 

| »reseiited t(» the lords, it a]>pearcd that the number of dissenting meeting 
loiiscs amounted to three tlioiii^and, four liuiidred and fifty seven, wliile the 
churches and chapels ap])crtainiiig to the national establishment were only 
two thousand, five hundred and forty-seven, leaving out of the account those 
parishes in which the inhabitants did not exceed one thousand ! This dis- 
closure naturally excited a ground of alarm, at this progressive encroach- 
ment upon the established church ; and to counteract the increase of secta- 
rianism, lord Sidmouth introiluccd a bill which ho fondly hoped would check 
the multiplicjition of hetenidox preachers. He affirmed that the act of to- 
leration was misundersto(Hl ; and that the prevailing practice of admitting ti» 
the right of preaching the most ignorant and coateniptible individuals, many 
of whom could scarcely write their own names, and could with difficulty 
read their native language, not only militated against the true sense of the 
statute, but tended to the discredit of religion itself He therefore proposed 
that no person should be authorized to officiate in any place of worship, un- 
less he should be recommended by six reputable housekeepers of the congre- 
gation or church of uhicli he was a menil)cr, and should also prove that he 
wjis permitted to be the pastor of a particular flock. The dissenters through- 
out Knglaiid took the alarm at this hill, and the tables of both houses of 
parliament were almost instantly loaded with petitions from all parts (>f the 
Kingdom against this oncroachiTieiit on the freedom of ministerial choice, 
anil so appalling was the clamour, that the peers were induced to explode the 
offered bill, to the no inconsiderable mortificiition of lord Sidmouth and his 
constituents, the former (»f whom uus left to contend with the storm alone. 

The state of matters between Great Britain and the Lnited States still 
remained unadjusted. Early in the year, Mr Foster was sent over envoy 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary; hut so long as the ^ 

was determined to abide bv the fatal orders in council, nothing could be 
effected. In the montli of Slay, an accidental „ 

point of naval etiquette, occurred between an English and ““ 
frigate. Tlie two governments equally disavowed 

all these things tended to mutual irritation. C)n the m^t g of 

on the 4th of November, president Maddison jp^anded bv^the 

‘‘ putting tlie United States into an yln/ioiir aiffi He 

- crisis, and corresponding with the national 

at the same time expressed much dissatisfaction vyith ^ j 

its delay in restoring the great amount of Ameriwn sw rpu_ nnmTnittea 
restrictLn- th^ir trade in the F*^"*^'* “ 

of cungreaa, in their report on the president . speec , JP „ viiroi'ous 
stiU rtron(^r terms rwpecting tfceir « rongs. and ^f^ct of 

measures * preparaUon ty land and sea. Such a as the menacing aspe 

affairs in tliat quarter with which the year conquest of the 

The most splendid naval *‘*“''“"*"* 4 ?^**^ under the immediate 

ado of Java, by an armament fitted out from ' ^-“icn in person, the 

auspices of lord Minto, who accompanied the expeaiuon m f 
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troops being placed under the able command of sir Samuel Achmiitv. On 
the 5th of August, a landing was effected Mdthout opposition, a few leagues 
east of the city of Batavia which surrendered almost on the first summons ; 
the Dutch forces under general Janssens, amounting to ten thousand men 
liaving retired to an entrenched camp ^lear Cornelia. Here they were at- 
tacked by the British on the Wtith, and after a gallant resistance the lines 
were forced, the fort of Cornells stormed; and the Dutch army routed with 
terrible slaughter, the whole ten thousand men being either taken prisoners, 
killed, or dispers^. General Janssens ded with a few cavalry to the dis- 
tance of thirty miles, where he emjdoyed himself in collecting his scatleretl 
force fur tlie defence of the remainder of the island. Sir Samuel Aehmuty, 
however, puslied liis success with \igour; and, marching to Saniarang, 
whither general Janssens had retired, he took possession of it without oppo- 
sition. Ha\ iiig fru^trated uiiutlier atteni}>L|^mi^^|^osition, an armistiee to(»k 

S lace, which teriiiiuated in the surrender or^ther^uropean troops, and tho 
elivery of the whole inland of Java to the Britibli arms. I'he small island 
of Madura lUsu submitted ; and thus ii(»t a vestige w’as left of the eastern 
doniiiiioii of the Gallo Batavian empire. 

Opposing fleets were now no li nger to be found upon the ocean ; but in 
the ab»eiice of the pride and pomp of war, the public attention w'iis arrested 
by a remarkably gallant action performed by an Kiiglish squadron of four 
frigates of wliich eaptuiu llosto was tbe comniodm-e. It occurred <iff the 
north point of the bland of Lesina on the coast of Dalmatia, which the ene- 
my hud been sent to fortify and garrison. On the iHth of March, the Eng- 
lish comnuulore docried a French force consisting of five frigates and six 
smaller \cs-els, having live hundred troops on board. C'onfidlng in liis su- 
periority, the Fieiich cominodore bore down in two divisions to attack the 
English, who fonned in a close line to receive him. 'riie action commenced 
by an attempt of the French commmider to practice the manoeuvre of break- 
ing the hue, in which, liowever, be failed: and endeavouring afterw’urds to 
round the Knglisli van, he was so roughly treated that his ship became un- 
manageable and ran on the rocks The uetioii was still maintained with 
great fury, till t\V4i of the French frigates struck : two others crowded all 
sail fur the port of^ Lesina, and the small \essels dis)>ersed in all directions. 
The result of llii 2 % action, wdiich ranks among the most brilliant achievemeiiUs 
of the British na\ y, was the burning of the ship of the brave French commo- 
dore, who was killed in the erigageiiient, and the capture of two others. A 
fourth, wbicli had struck her colours, took an ojiportunity of stealing away, 
and was in vain reclaimed us a lawful jirize by captain Iloste. The loss on 
the part of the English amounted to two hundred in killed and Wr'ounded. 

In the month of May of this year (IBl L) <'i severe conilict took place in 
the Indian >ea, off Madagascar, between an Engli:^h and French squadron. 
Three French frigates, having troops on board, appeared off tho Mauritius, 
but bore away on discovering that tho island was in possession of the Eng- 
lish. Captain Sconiberg, of tlie Astra frigate, conjecturing that they 
would make for 'I'amatuva, followed thorn thither, accompanied by two fri- 

f fctes and a sloop of On the 20th pf May, the enemy was discovered near 

oul Point, Mad^ascar, when a partjal engagement took place, in which 
the English ship ^latea^ 1|ul|||red so much in her masts that she could not 
be brought again into' Od the next day, tho engagement was re- 

newed, and tlie Frencl^^mmodJIre’s ship of 44 guns and 470 men, of which 
200 w'ere picked troops^ struc^,, after being reduced to a wreck. Another 
frigate struck, but, accoMii||r to the French custom, made its escape. The 
British squadron^fhen proipeedcd to Tamatuva, which hud been re-possessed 
by the Pren^, and compelled the fort and ha^our to surrender, in the lat- 
ter of which wa%e frigate of 44 guns that had been in the late action. 

The close of tnis^ear was remarkable for violent storms, which occasion- 
ed great losses at sea, of whicli the British navy partook its full proportion. 
On the 4th of December, the Saldanha fii^te, captain Pakenham, was lost 
^ Lough Bwillejr, on tbe northern coast or Ireland, and all its crew perished. 
A Aresdful gale in the German Ocean, on the S4th of December, was much 
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^Northj^U^d : the oras^uen^ was the loss of both ships, only six 
beinr mved from one, and eleven from the other. ^ 

The operation of ^^e Bwlin and Milan decrees, enforced as they were bv 
the ordera in rouncil, had now produced the most fatal consequenm to the 
mermtile and m^ufai^uring interests. The loan for the last year had sus- 
tained a ruinous deprwiation: and the foreign demand for British manufac- 
tum b^ greaUy din^^a/^ numerous failures were the inevitahle and 
melanclioly rmult. A srfect committee was appointed to inquire into the state 
of rommerci^ credit, who recommended, as a temporary expedient an issue of 
excfaeouer bills, to the amount of six miUions, for the relief of such persons 
as could mre satisfactory security for the repayment of the several sums ad- 
vanced ; but as this could be done by comparatively few, no extensive benefit 
was afforded. Bank of England notes being at this time at a discount of 20 
or SO per cent., in exchange for gold coin, an act was now passed, by which 
no person could be held to bail for any debt, the payment of which he ten- 
dered in Bank of England notes, or execution entered for rent ; at the same 
time_ making it penal to take Bank of England notes at a valueless than they 
nominally bore. To such evils, and to such strange and dangerous remedies 
for those evils, was the country now reduced. The interior tranquillity of 
England, however, was, comparatively, but little disturbed during the greater 
part of the year ; but as the winter approached, serious tumults arose in the 
districts of the hosiery manufactory, particularly in the county of Notting- 
ham. These were occasioned by the discharge of man^ workmen, partly 
owing to a decrease in the demand for manufactured articles, and partly to 
the invention of a wude frame for weaving stockings, by which a considerable 
saving of labour was effected. The first attacks of the rioters were directed 
affainst these frames. They commenced on the lOth.of November, near 
Nottingham, and were continued with augmented daring, attended with 
outrages of other kinds. The riotous spirit extended to the manufacturing 
districts of Derbyshire and Leicestershire, though Nottingham was still the 
centre of the mischief. Numbers of frames were destroyed during the month 
of December, and the evil went on increasing until in the following year it 
roread so far as to become an object of serious attention to the government. 
Frame-breaking now had become organized into a regular system, which the 
exertions of the magistrates, even with the aid of a military force, were una- 
ble to control. On the nth of February, 1812, two bills were introduced 
into the house of commons, the object of which was to add new powers 
to those alrea^ conferred by the laws for the suppression of tumultous 
proceedings. The first of these was to render the crime of frame-break- 
ing, hitherto punishable by transportation, a capital offenc^ The serond 
was to enable the lord-lieutenant of the county, ^e sheriff, or five jus- 
tices, where disturbance existed, "to c^iU a^pocial meeting for the appoint- 
ment of a necesary number of cxmsfeeiblqp, alMl establishing watch and 
ward. These bills were made operative throughout the kingdom, but they 
were limited to the 1st of March, 1814. , j- • i. 

The year 1811^ on which we have now entered, will long be distingui^- 
ed in the annals of British history by the e^r^rdinary and important 
events to which it gave birth. The parliament of the umt^ kingdom 
was opened by commission on the 7th of January. The council appointed 
to e^t the queen, and who were required by the regency act ^ 
a report every three months of the state of the 

encouraged Uie expectation of a favourable result. T^y however, 
ackhowEdged that, in the opinion of all the physiclaiM, his ^ majesty s 
complete and final recovery aas improbable, 'fhe year of restriction and 
VoL. III. 
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limitation was now on the point of expiring, end a strong persuasion scorned 
to prevail of a material change, both as to men and measures, though not 
the slightest intimation had been given to that effect in thd opening speech 
from the throne. On the 13th of Februarv, however, the ptmce regent acU 
dressed a letter to the duke of York, in wnich he dedared that the restric- 
tions of the regency act being about to expire, he must make his arrange- 
ments for the future administration ; his sentiments relative to which he 
had hitherto withheld, from his earnest desire that the expected motion on 
tlie afiairs of Ireland might undergo the deliberate discussion of parliament, 
unmixed with any other consideration. He declared that he could not re- 
flect without pleasure on the events which had distinguished the short period 
of his restricted regency: and, in regard to the war in the I'eniiisula, ** I 
shall,'’ said his royal highness, be most anxious to avoid any measure 
that cun lead my allies to suppose that 1 meai^odepart from the present 
** system ; and 1 cannot withhold my appntoatioiRrom tliose ^ ho have lio- 
** nourablv distinguished themselves in support of it. 1 have no predilec- 
“ tion to indulge, no resentment to gratify. Having made this comiiiuui- 
“ cation, 1 cannot conclude without expressing the gratihcation 1 should 
" feel if some of those persons with whom the early habits of my public life 
were formed, would strengthen my hands, and constitute a part of my go- 
" vernment. You are authorized to communicate these sentiments to lord 
** Grey, who, I have no doubt, will communicate them to lord Grenville." 

This letter, as might be expected, created no little surprise in all the 
political circles, and gave rise to much free animadversion. It seemed par- 
ticularly surprising to many that his royal liighness could for a moment in- 
dulge the expectation that lords Grey and Grenville, who had rejected with 
disdain the far more respectful overture of 1BU9, should now condescend to 
constitute a part of Mr. Perceval's administration. In a letter bearing the 
signature of the two noble lords, in reply to the duke of York, they say. 
We must express without reserve the impossibility of uniting with the 
** present government. Our differences of opinion are too many and too im- 
portant to admit of such union. His royal highness will, we are confident, 
do us the justice to remember that wc have already twice acted on this im- 
pression.'' , 

The existing administration now proceeded unchanged, and without any 
symptoms of a want of stability, till it w'us deprived of its leader by a most 
tragical and singular incident. On the 11th of May, as Mr. Perceval was 
entering the lobby of the house of commons, about hve in the afternoon, a 
person of the name of Bellingham bred a pistol at him, the ball of w'hich en- 
tered his left breast and pierced his heart. He staggered, fell, and almost 
instantly expired. Nothing could surpass the consternation in both houses 
which was excited by this horrible catastrophe : the first idea which suggested 
itself being that of a conspiracy against the members of administration to an 
unknown extent. It was, however, soon discovered that the act was merely 
in revenge of some supposed private injury. Bellingham, in a commercial 
visit to Russia, had sustained some heavy losses, for which he fancied the 
English government was bound to procure him redress. He had made re- 
peated applications to them for that purpose, and their refusal to take cog- 
nizance of his case had made well un iifipression on a mind, constitutionally 
disposed to melancholy, that^ne resolved to make a sacrifice of some con- 
spicuous member of the government which had neglected him. The general re- 
gard entertained for Mr. Perceval's character as a man, even by those w'ho wide- 
ly differed from him in political opinions, was testified by an ample provision 
voted unanimously for his widow and family. The assassin paid, with the 
forfeiture of his life, a deed of atrocity which would have been a national 
stain, had it not resulted from a mind under a degree of mental obliquity. 

ThlireVent wasjregarded as infiictiog such a wound on the ministry, as would 
render abMutely necessary, if not a radical change, at least a very consider- 
able aherjitpon in its system and composition ; and the earl of Liverpool, on 
whom ^B^pffice of premier now devolved, was directed by the prince r^^t 
to endmvhur to acquire an accession of strength by the assocjation of the 
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ferenoe of opii^ relative to the metres to ha *v" 

Ca^ce, and the «»le on whiclithe war in the^e^^uSllf befc^n! 

The houM of commraa now e^ed an address to the prince resent nrav 
him to ^e 801^ steps as might be best calculated to e^St 

administration ; and it hs|vi^ b^me apparent that the miS^tem were“i 
lunger supported by a majontp of that house, his royal hishnesr^va dfr,^ 
tions that negotiations should be opened for effectiiw the ohiect^of ^ 
dress. The first per^n to whom th£ delicate 

the marquis Wellesley, who, after a short time, tendered his royal hiuhn^s 
a resignation of the proposed trust. The reason assigned by the noble mm- 
quis for his failure, as giMr^ Aspeech in the house of lords, on the 3 rd of 
*'!® "'*** df&dful person^ animosities, and the most terrible 
diffiimltiM arising mit of questions the most complicated and important, 
which inte^sed obstae es that were insurmountable to an arrangement 
so essential to the public welfare.” These strong expressions he- after- 
wards explained as not referring to the prince regent, but to lord Liverpool 
and his colleagues^ who, however, disavowed the personal animosity imput- 
ed to them. 


The taflk of arrangement was now transfurrcd to the hands of lord Moira 
vhose political sentiments were known to be in unison with those of the 
great whig leaders, on tlie points then at ifesue ; and the nation wa.s now pre- 
liared to hail the appointment of a new administration, of which earl Grey, 
wlio tieyond any individuid possessed the coiitideiice of the country, should be 
the head. Yet the sfiiiguine hopes now formed were, by a strange fatality, 
completely disapjiointed. The stipulations made by the whig leaders for 
an entire change in the household offices of the regent were so violent, 
that lord Moira regarded them as bordering upon something like a contempt 
of tlie regent's feelings, and he refused to comply with it. In the issue, the 
prince regent appointed lord Liverpool first lord of the treasury, and Mr. 
t'ansittart chancellor of the excliequer ; lords Bathurst, Sidmouth, and Cas- 
tlereagh were nominated secretaries of state ; and the earj of Moira, now ho- 
noured with the garter, was appointed governor-general of India, a station 
for wdiich he was deemed peculiarly well qualified. The public, sensible that 
the regent had not been wanting in his efforts to form such an administra- 
tion, as the times demanded, acquiesced without any expressions of dissatis- 
faction in the present arrangement.(l) 


LETTER XV. 

Ptninaular war in 181 S,ybiirfA campaign, — Capture of Ciudad^ Rodrigo bg the 
aiiies, — Surrender of iladajos. — Retreat of marshals Soult and Marmoni, 
"^Hattie of Salamanca^ — she allies enter Madrid. — * 2 'hc French abandofi 
the siege Cadiz, — Lord Welling\on fails in the siege of Burgos, and re- 

treats to fregnada, — A'ov. 1812 . 

Or the highly momentous transactions which took place on the continent 
of Europe in the course of this memorable year, those in the Spanish penin- 
sula, though inferior in point of political imi>ortance to some otliers, will 
nevertheless claim our first notice, and the pi csent letter shall be confined 
to a review of them. ^ rwv . 

Towards the close of the preceding year, the town of Tanffa, in the pro- 
vince of Andalusia^ garrisoned by a thousand British infantry, with a detucli 

O) Annusi Rrsist^r, 1B11 and isii —P«rliameiitRr> Debate#.— AikJn’» AnniJ* of ll.e 
teitfu ot George 111. — History of the reigii ol George 111. 
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of artUlei^f onder the eommanA of eolonel Skeraal^ end e bedj of 
SjUmUrde, wee mveeied hy the French with en ermy of iSb thoueead Been 
GOthmand^ by maiehel Victor. A breech being mede in tw well, the en^ 
my edvanced to the eeeeult on the Slot of peeember, but th ^ ^ere reoetred 
with BO much intrepidity, that, after a considerable loee, tVe^^ere obliged 
to retreat. They continued to fire against the breech, end another etteok 
was expected, when on the 5th of January their columue were seen retiring, 
having left b^ind them their ammunition, artiUepr, and etorea. Thle de- 
fence conferred great honour on the garrison ond its commander, who held 
out with only eighteen hundred men beliind a weak wall against a marshal 
of France. 


Lord Wellinf^n having made his dispositions for reducing the frontier 
fortresses occupied by the enemy, now crossed the Agueda, and on the 8th of 
January invested Ciudad- Rodrigo, while jrrn)jjiMli]| iiilr im inji from Merida, 
compelled Druet to retire from hia position, leavmg behind him his stores 
and ammunition. Badajos was thus reduced to the utmost extremity, the 
country lying between the Tagus and the Guadiana cleared of the enemy, 
and the communication between Soult and Marmont intercepted. The 
siege of Ciudad-Rodrigo was now vigorously pressed ; and on the 18th ao 
attack was made in five separate columns, which proved successful at eveiy 

g oint. After a desperate conflict the garrison, which consisted of seventeec 
undred men, besides officers, surrendered, thus placing in the hands of the 
allies the heavy train of the French artillery, with great qnantities of am- 
munition and stores. The British army, however, sustained a severe loss on 
this occasion in the death of some of its best officers. Major-general Makin- 
non fell at the head of his storming party, being blown up by the explosion 
of a magazine, and Cranford, tin officer of the same rank, was mortally 
wounded in his approach ; besides these, many other brave men fell in the 
dangerous service. The total loss of the British, from the commencement 
of the siege to the termination of the assault, amounted to thirteen hundred 


and ten men in killed and M’ounded. Marmont w'as surprised at the speedy re- 
duction of so defensible a town ; for in the space of ten days the allies suc- 
ceeded in recovering a fortress, u hich, when in a state of weakness, and gar- 
risoned by Spaniards, resisted for a whole month the eflbrts of general 
Massena, supported by un army of a hundred and ten thousand men. Mar- 
mont, who had stationed his army on the Tagus to support the operations 
in Valencia, had calculated on being in time for the relief of Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
by the 29th of January’. He had advanced to Salamanca with a large army, 
collected from the north and centre of Spain, when he was surprised and 
mortified by the news of its falL After a fruitless attempt to fiUure his an- 
tagonist to a battle, he placed his army in cantonments along the 'J'umies. 

After an interval of tranquil observation, during which lord Wellington 
received from England the gratifying intelligenee of the grant of an earldom 
and an additional pension, he mo\ed towards the Guadiana, and invested 
Badajos. When the siege had been carried (ui for three weeks, the garrison 
witnessed with apprehension and dismay those |)reparation8 for a general 
assault whicdi haa lately been so efi'ei’tual. Brea^es had been made in two 
of the bastions ; and toulivide tlic attention of the enemy, a third was effect- 
ed before the process of storming commenced. Lieutenant-general Pictou 
was ordered to scale the waH^jai the cuistle, w hile Colville and Bernard con- 
ducted those divisions whfehwvere expected to force their way through the 
breaidies. It was now the 6th of April, and a feint attack was proposed to 
be made on the left, which was to become a real one if a favourable occasion 
be offered. The principal fortress was defended by vigorous but 
vexertions. So powerful were the obstacles to the ascent of the 
QMODe^^tliat the troops, after considerable loss, were obliged to retire. 

nuner-general Walker, being encouraged to make an effec- 
JyiwWed to a bastion in which no opening had been made, and 
^ . Orders were now given for a renewal of the discon- 

rondel Htmecessary by a cessation of resistance, 
Wh^fliSliikdlhe governor eonient^ to a surrender. ITie garrison, 
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be ri d6» near foolr tticmMnd wounded! ^ roore than a thouaand men. 

moM bafiSl^^opp^m^ Wellington onee 

Ciudad-Rodrigo and Almeida, penetrated intolWnSS®™*^™* *“ surprise 
Bramm, where he ne m,oaer%£^^Se^t^T^ “ Cartello. 

he oommenced a preeipitate retreat. SoSt *•*“ 

feU haek with eqiLd h^. pureuS by tteBri««h ”*“*1?* 

Cotton. On nth of A?r.^e 

chant charged the vanguard of the ^ Mar- 

drove them with the utmoat confiuion into Lo^Bn"****^ impetu^ty, that he 
wae poeted. On the saml^a^^^S 
Vince of Eetramadura was entWy freed from the eiu^' 
m»der. following up these -ucceL^SSi^^'glS Hai 
bndM ^ Almarex. which wm almost the only communication below Toledo 
by which a large army could cross the Tagis. This bri.^ wm etrmrfv 
defended on mthw side by works which thf enemy had tl^wn up - it 
wM morwver protect^ by the neighbouring castli. and redoubts'^rf Mfrl- 
•’tf Hf?* **>® voads retarded this enterprise, but, on 

^ Mj):* ‘he British carried by escalade the works on the left lU^ 
of the river. I he enemy made an effort to escape over the bridire, but their 
rnmradM on the othw side destroy^ it, and fled with precipitation towards 
INaym Mora. Many of the fugitives whose escape was thus intercepted, 
uerished in the stream, and three hundred were taken prisoners. \^en 
Mumont heard of the movement upon Almarez, he moved to the south-east 
as rar as Fort Veras, where the intelligence of its success induced him to 
retrace his steps, and again occupy himself in fortifying the convents of Sala- 
manca. 

The caution of lord Wellington now became less scrupulous as that of 
Marmont increased. He crossed the A^eda in quest oi the enemy, and 
advanced to the I'ormea. The marslim retreated, leaving a garrison at 
Salamanca, in fortified colleges and monasteries. When he found that 4 
been commenced, he dispatched a detachment to take a forward 
position ; and^ when this had been repulsed, an attempt was made to secure 
a communication with the troops in the city by the left bank ; but this scheme 
was also baffled by the vigilance of the besiegers. Major-general Clinton 
with the sixth division was then ordered to reduce the forts, in which, after 
some dela^ occasioned by an accidental scarcity of ammunition, he succeeded. 
1 n ^ storming one of the forts, major-general Bowes was wounded. He 
retired for surgical aid, and hastening back to head his troops to the assault, 
he perished in the fruitless attempt. The flames being now seen to rise from 
the largest fort, and a breach appearing in another, the commandant of the 
former entreated a delay of some hours, for the adjustment of a capitulation. 
Lord Wellington refused to listen to this request, and gave orders fur an 
assault unless an immediate surrendei’ ^ould be inade. The storming com- 
menced, on which the garrison gave themselves up as prisoners of war. 
Whm l^e allt^ entered the town and observed the excellence of the fortffl- 
cations, tbejr expressed great surprise at the stiortness of the siege, which 
had not continued beyond ten days. 

Lord Wellington now put his army in motion against Marmont, but me 
letter retired behind the Houro, destroyed the bridges, and concentrated his 
■oroes at TordesUlas. His rear-guard stationed at Rueda was attacked by 
the British cavalry under Sir Stapleton Cotton, and driven in giwt cOn^ 
Sion upon the main body. The British general now menaced the Spanish 
^pital; on which Marmont, who had received a reinforcement 
Bonnet, which gave him a superiority of numerical force, extended his ngM 
wing as far as Toro, restored the bri^ at that place, “5^ er^^ a part ^ 
bis army to cross the river, as if to turn the left wing of the Bnuslie' mit. 



the army of the centre. Lord WelliRgtgn having made dispoaitiona for the 
retreat and junction of his different diriaiona, now tocdt up a poaition in 
which he offered battle^ which Marmont thought It expedient to decline, but 
diadainlng to wait for some reinforcements that were hastening to him, he 
persevered in his manoBuvres on the* British flanks. 

A series of skilful movements now ensued on both sides until the ^Ist of 
when the idlied army was concentered on the Tormes. On the same 
day the French crossed the river, and appeared to threaten Ciudad- Rodrigo. 
0§ the two following days, Marmont had recourse to a variety of evolutions 
^distract the attention of the British general from his rem plan, which 
^as to enclose the allies in their position ^ a pawnsula formed by the river, 
and to cut off their retreat. He threatened tneir left, which he found well 


provided with the means of defence, while their other flank, where the real 
attack was expected, presented a no less formidable resistance. In aiming 
to surround the Britisn, he extended and weakened his own line, and lord 
Wellington, watching the progress of this error, seized the favourable mo- 
ment (u striking the decisive blow. His arrangements were soon made, and 
no time lost in executing them. 

Maior-generail Fakenham, at the head of the third division, commenced 
a bold attack on the flanks of the enemy's left, in which he was supported 
by brigadier-general Bradford’s brigade, by the fourth and fifth divisions, 
and by the cavalry under Sir Stapleton Cotton in front. The French, thougli 
finely posted and supported bv cannon were overthrown. Against their 
centre, on the hill of tne Arapiles, general Pack’s attempt was at first un- 
succesrful, but the fifth division, after its success on their left, changed its 
front, and attacking their centre, drove it from the hill with precipitation. 
The right wing of the French being joined by the fugitives, nuiintained a 
idiew of resistance, but it was attacks both in front and flank, and driven 
in confusion from the field. The pursuit was continued until night, and 
renewed on the following morning, when the French rear-guard was over- 
taken, attacked, ^d put to flight, the cavalry leaving the infantry to their 
fate. Three whole battalions surrendered, and large quantities of stores, 
baggage, and ammunition fell into the hands of the allies. Eleven pieces of 
cannon, two eagles, and six stand of colours were taken ^ five generals, three 
lieutenant- colonel^ one hundred and thirty officers of different ranks, and 
seven thousand privates, were made prisoners. On the part of the allies, the loss 
was about seven hundred killed and four thousand wounded. Mmor-general 
La Marcbant, a brave and Wilful officer, was among the killed. Lieutenant- 
generals Leith and Cole, and major-general Alton w ere wounded. Sir Stapleton 
Cotton was fired upon at night by mistake, by a British soldier, but happily 
his wound did not prove fatal. On the part of the enemy, Marmont and 
Bonnet were both wounded, and the command of the fugitive army devolved 
upon general Clausel, who for some time made a stand on the Douro, but on 
the approach of the i^es, he crossed that river, abandoned Valladolid, and 
continued his retreat imon Burgos, ^hlius terminated the battle of Sala- 
manca, in which lofd Wellington obtained a complete victory over an army 
superior to his own fn numbers, and commanded by one of the most ddlfiu 
of the French mareschals. On thie memorable occasion the Portuguese bravely 
seconded the Britmh trdops, but the Spaniards had scarcely any conoem in 
the contest, as they lost only two of their number. 
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feat of general O Donnel by the French troona under ^ l- 

with otEer we^, disabled the Spaniards from acti^, a^d, in*^agj^ 
sure, deranged the plan of the campaign. * ^ 

Aw,re that their Icw.^ had been aggravated by a want of concert, the 
generals who commanded the .wmies of France now endeavou^ to w). 

, .cerate ^‘h ^e view of |atriev,*g them. On the mb of August, So“t 
jilamdoned. the siege of C^iz. and began to evacuate the provinraofAnda- 
lusia, for the nyppae of uniting his forces with those of king Joseph and 
mareschal Sudet, for therecovery of the capital. The French troops in Biscay, 
also evacuated that prox-inoe, and joining the wreck of Marmonts army un- 
der ClauMi, mov^ in the direction of Burgos, to watch the British troops 
dertin^ for the siege of that place. By thus threatening Madrid and re- 
mforcing Burgr^i, they hoped to compel the British either to fight at a dis- 
advantage, or to retreat. They had strongly fortified the latter place, and 
made it the centre of their operations in the north of Spain. On the 1st of ‘ 
September lord Wellington quitted Madrid, and advanced to Valladolid, the 
enemy retiring before him across the Puyccrga. He pursued them to Bur- 
gos, through which city they retired during the night of the 17th, leaving 
a strong garrison in the castle. Preparations were immediately formed by 
Uie allies for besieging this strong fortress ; and as the heavy artillery had 
not arrived, recourse was had to the slow and uncertain process of sapping. 
(.>n the 11th of October, a mine was successfully sprung; the breaches were 
instantly stormed and the lines escaladed, part of the British army actually 
entered the works ; but the fire from the garrison was so heavy, that after 
sustaining some loss they were compelled to retire. Preparations were then 
made for renewing the assault ; hut at this critical perioc^the British army 
had to encounter a series of disappointments. They had been led to calcu- 
late on the support of a Gallician army, thirty thousand strong, in the 
highest state of order and equipment ; w nereas this army was found to con- 
sist of only ten thousand undisciplined troops. General Ballasteros, instead 
of obeying the orders of lord Wellington to liurass the retreat of Soult 
into Valencia, made an appeal to the Spanish army and the nation, a^inst 
the Cortes who had invested lord Wellington with the chief command. A 
French army under ^uham approached for the relief of Burgos, 
sustaining a spirited repulse, appeared in great force, on the 19th, m ine 
vicinity of the ^sieged fortress. On the 21st, advice were received, that an 
army of seventy thousand men, under the command of mareschal Soult, o 
Suchet, and king Joseph were fast approaching 



uouro, recall nis iruops irum iMauxiu, ««« r,_ 

proceed northward to join him. He moved upon Salamanca, whew he 
noped to establi^ himself ; but Soult advancing ^pm Madn , 24tS 

his*^ forces with Soiiham, obliged him to continue his retreat. On toe 
of November he fixed his head quarters at „^S^en 

frontier, after a masterly retreat before an f^rmv ^The campaign 

against which he could oppose 

nSght have hod a far different issue, h^ it not ^Tbanisiied 

louW of Bulaateros, who was arrested by order of the 
to ^euta The retreat of lord Welliogton, how^.^e 

treata when pressed by a superior who ihdic- 

raplne, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of the commander, who imug 
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koMtiUiiu h^iwtmk FrwH^ nnAd IZtfMtm 1819.— rmiMMijr 

J'Nap^iini fir tht tfih^ Mtmmm army 

\ tike Vietaim to the JJmina* — Anpanee of the Frmick ^rmy to SSm^ 
^j^Vonflmgrotion of tke towm — Baiito of Borodbeo. — NopoteoH 
army on to Moscow. — Bwusimns setflre to the eiiy . — Dromi^ui 
sdinys there.— Distress to which the^renc^army is remtced for want 
Isf Supplies. — NdpoUon sums for an armistie^ but in main^The grand army 
commences Us rStreat — pursued hg the Russians. — AmdkUsiion of the 
Ft^snsk artng. 


Hating punned the narrative of the fourth Peninaolttr campaign to its 
termination ; I shall now^ my dear Philip^ revert to thp ailbin of the north 
of Europe^ where the contest between France and Ruwa attracted the at- 
tention and involved the interests of all the continental Mwen. Almost 
fjrom the oommenoement of the year 1819, the e^es of all Europe had heen 
directed towards a new scene which was opening in the north, and whi^ 
gave rise ip a variety of political conjectures. For some time the two pow- 
erful emperors, who from the trea^ of Tilsit had maintained a state of strict 
amity aim alliance, now exhibited mdications of misunderstanding and even 
of anproaching hostilities. 

Ine appointment of a French general to the Swedish succession had ap- 
Mrently formed an indissoluble union of interests between Sweden and 
nance ; but drcumatanoea arose which broke this connection. In the month 
of Februai^, 1818, the emperor Nafmleon had seized upon Swedish Pome- 
rania ; and this uqprovokM aggression incited the crown prince to assert 
the independence of his expected throne. The dispute between Russia and 
France originated chiefly in the commercial restrictions which the conti- 
nental system, estaUishra bv the French empt^r, had imposed upon Eu- 
rope*. The emperor Alexander, indignant at tne ruin of the trade of his 
empire, disdained any longer to submit to the restraints of a qrstem, which, 
^ough planned sol^ for the impoverishment of Great Britain, was h^hly 
iinunous to his subjects, destructive to the commerce of the continent, and 
wholly unprecedentM in the annals of the world. 

A train of negotiations now commenced between Russia, Sweden, and 
England, and also between the two former powers and France. Whue the 
polit i cal afhirs of Europe were thus in a state of suspense and uncertainty, 
speculative politicians amused themselves and otiiers with numerous a^ 


TBrious conjectures. By some, a new continental system was fully expected ; 
by others, it was considered as a case of,the highest improbability that Russia 
should hflmsrd a war with the Frendi emperor, who would be supported by 
Austria and the com^sderatlM^ the Rhine. It was alleged that%esia, by 
mi gy iiy i^ain jn a jrer wiwl^iiBnce, would be stopped In her progress to- 
wards the conqhest of European Turkey, and even lose all that she had re- 
centiy gsined m gs^epter. It was observed, that two more campaigns 
^ iMSmtlfa epmies to the shores of the Propontis, and the jgi^ 
id twtnfisrence was, that it could not be expeoteftbat 
her l uy es ^ conquest for the barren M«d dangerous 

absurd to suppose that 
French empe^* Se- 
should provoke a war 
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bl* oialie iu Spain and 
Mi rm i Europe for the oonqueat of moraaaes 

“"t contrary to all theae aane 
« and Gonjecturea of the cabinets of St. 
/loud, app^red to be widely difiwwnt from 

national rettUIMHn^.lntdnilll me in^eei^rd* anffiViA^tl^ treat featuree of 

Jh* ’■*“^** of cabinet counSs^ftS d!J*p“^d « 

thedU^ya itioy^^ jw^lwiapfmen, on the particular views which 
and their idtoigitw fiaif4.ofthe state of aff^ and on various other cScSm- 
stances wlUi^ fin beyond the reach of public inspection. 

The empepota «f Ftwce wd Russia were known to be men of widely 
different c hMBfl tew. AJeunder. beneficent and pacific, might be ranked 
among the zew^piuces iiflbse vfnues adorn an hereditary throne, and pro- 
mote the pro^ri^ and happmess of mankind. Napoleon, enterprisimr and 
turbulent, nurtur^ in camps, skUful in tactics, and inuVed to war, which 
seemed to bo hiB foment, was by nature and education admirably fitted for 
scenes of confusibn and carnag^, and for disturbing the peace of the world. 
Xhe support of the continentm system, contrived for the purpose of annihi- 
lating the commerea of Great Britain, and drying up the sources of her 
wealth, was the" favourite object of the ruler of France. The overthrow of 
this system was evidently the interest of Russia, Sweden, and Prussia : but 
the resources of Sweden were inconsiderable, and Prussia was in vassalage 
to France. Rus^ was the only power that could take the lead in an attempt 
of that nature, in which, however, she was certain of being exported by 
Great Britain. The emperor of ^e French, with the forces of nnssia and 
those of the confederation of the Rhine at his command, and with every 
reason to expect the assistance of Austria, might probably suppose that his 
api^rance in the field, with so vast a display of military strength, would 
intimidate Russia into a compliance with has demands ; or, calling to mind 
the ensanguined fields of Austerlitz and Friedland, he might flatter himself 
that one successful campaign, or one decisive victory, would enable him to 
dictate the conditions of peace. ^ 

But whatever might be the views and expectations of the emperor of 
France, he began very early in the spring of this year to move numerous 
bodies of troops into the interior of Germany. Tjie Russian monarc^, in 
the meanwhile, prepared to meet the impending storm ; and after issuing a 
declaration of war, put his armies in motion, and by an imperial ukase, dated 
the 33d of March 1812, ordered a levy of two men in five hundred through- 
out his extensive dominions. During the months of February, Marcdi, and 
April, great numbers of Frencdi troops were continually marching through 
Germany ; and being joined by the cxmtingents of the Rhenish confederation, 
proc^eeded towards the Vistula, after plying garrisons in the principal 
cfities and fortresses of Prussia. Preparatory to the great cxintest 
about to commenc^e, the emperor of the French concluded treaties of ^iimcM 
with Prussia and Austria, by which these two powers engaged to as^t mm 
with very considerable forces. The emperor of Russia also concluded a 
treaty or peace with the Ottoman Pdtie, to i^fiicdi he restored the conquests 
recently made in Moldavia and Wallachia, ti^us enabling him to withdraw 
his armies from the banks of the Danube. All matters of dispute were also 
settled between Rassia and Great Britain. 

Buell were the preparations made for the doisisive eontert, which 
tined to produce events contrary to all expectation^ and wholly 
in hlstoiy. On the 8th of May the French emperoi% acewnpa^ by hM 
august consort Maria Louisa, set out from Paris, and on Jhe 11th of t^ 
month arrived at Mentz, where they received ^e 
of Hesse Darmstadt, and the prince of Anhalt Goe&^ On ^e 
proceeded to Wurtaburg, where they were ^ ^ vtZ. 

temburw and the grand-duke of Baden. On the Idth iMy 
^rg, where they were met by the king and quera of Saxw 
ceived with the highest honours. From thence they pr'^ 
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tioa : the latter^ however, adherii^ to^^bis i 
Kurakin, insisted on the evacuation ofrPr 
basis of negotiation ; on which Napolemi or 
purpose of crossing the Niemen. ^ ^ 

In commencing the campaign, the emperor bf i^fiOM^eMeavour^ to ex- 
cite the courage of his troops by issuing a proclannrW|]l§ in which he mani- 
fested his usual confidence as to the success of Ihn fmayaign ** Russia,** 
said he, is drag^d along by a fatality ! her deStinleai^lat bOi^acoomplished. 
" Should she consider us as degenerated ? Are we no losiger to be regarded 
'' as the soldiers of Austerlitzr She offers us the aJternative of dislionour 
" or war. The choice cannot admit of hesitation. Let^ li^ then, march for- 
** ward ! Let us pass the Niemen ! Let us carry the war into her territory ! 
** The second war of Poland will be as glorious to the French arms as the first.'* 
In placing before the eyes of his foudwers a prospect of splendid success, 
the calculations of the French emperor had fre^ftontly proved correct, and 
his promises had often been realized ; but he had now attained to the meri- 
dian of his glory ; a tide of prosperity and suc^ss, flowing for so many years 
without interruption, had induct him to imagine that victory was insepara- 
bly attached to nis banners ; and he seems to have thought it impossible 
that fortune ever could frown where she had so long been accustomed to 
smile. * 

This proclamation was issued on the 8Sd of June, and on the following 
day the army was put in motion. At two o'clock in the morning the empe- 
ror Napoleon, accompanied by a general of engineers, inspected the banks 
of the Niemen ; and on the same day Murat king of Naples, who command- 
ed the cavalry, advanced withita six miles of that river. The different corps 
commanded bv the viceroy of Italy, tbo jirince of Echmuhl, the duke d'El- 
chingen, the duke de ReggiO> the duke of Tarentura, and prince Poniatow- 
ski, made corresponding movements ; and the pontoon train also arrived 
wi^in six miles of the Niemen. The 5tfa, and 8th corps, commanded 
by the king of Westphalia, bad proceeded no farther than Novogorud, about 
half way between the Vistula and the Niemen ; and the first Austrian corps, 
under prince Schwartasenbeig, was near Lublin, at an almost eoual distance 
between Lemborg and Warsaw. The duke of BeUuno, with the 8th corps 
and some other troops, remained in raipnre, oeenpytng the country between 
the Elbe and the Mfg. 

At this crialf dMfflgjjrheld at Warsaw under the sanction of the 

French empebti^ ^taelf into a general confederation of 

Poland,** p n Wy e d mQTulya memorable declaration, announcing 
tiiat and the golish nation were re-eatabliahed, and 

I eonsistiiy of eleven members, for the adminis- 

^ to encirele reviviiig Poland 
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west Poland, and novtdenoo will crown with 
.feocmpcnse that devotion to your country 
Bliu^ tQ my esteem and protection.** 
md never occur of restoring Poland to 
Imt Kimoleon merely aimed to gain the 
, ^ i and though he subsequently affirmed it 
tb te-e^blish the kin^om of Poland^ and to 

_ ^ . ^ UMU the throne^ " in order to oppose a barrier to 

^at formidable dpgin wl^ threatened to overwhelm all Europe^" there 
exists no timce^eiptf such ^sign in hU language or conduct at this period. 

The plan w h i ch : jwd RussianB had formed, and according to which they 
resolved to ceodt^.VM present ciunpai|m, was, to resist the progress of the 
invader at all pi^lii:^ where a atand could easily be made without risking a 
general engagesMt ; ibalay waste the countiv through which he should aim 
to penetrate ; to harass him as he advanced ; and to cut off his supplies. 
Napoleon encountered no formidable resistance in his rapid advance to 
Wilna, the capital of Rusaian Poland, which he entered on the 28th of June, 
and from whence he iflsued the proclamation above-mentioned ; but a divi- 
sion of the French aimv under Macdonald received a severe check from ge- 
neral Essen, to whom toe defence of was intrusted. Count Witoensten 
also defeated marshal Oudinot and the Bavarian general Wrede, at Polotsk, 
after a conflict of twelve hours, in which the enemy lost ten thousand men 
in killed and wounded : thus were tiiey foiled in their attempts to open a 
passage to St. Petersburgh. » 

While these things were transacting, the emperor of France directed his 
attention to the main Russian army, which, on the 17th of August, he at- 
tacked at Smolensk o. After a furious contest, the Russians retired from 
the city, which the French on their entrance found burning and in ruins. 
Napoleon gave vent to his chagrin by exclaiming — Never was a war prose- 
*' cuted with such ferocity j never did defence put on so hostile a shape 
" against the common feelings of self-preservation. These people treat their 
own country as if they were its enemies !" He certainly had encountered 
no such obstacles in either of his marches to Vienna. 

The Rusaian army now retired upon Viasma followed by the rear-guard, 
which had been nearly intercepted by marshal Ney ; but having received a 
seasonable reinibrcenient, they were enabled to repulse him. Viasma not 
being conaidered tenable, every thing in it which could be considered of use 
to the enemy was destroyed, and t^e army took up a position near Moscow. 
At this juncture the veteran general Kutu»off was c^d.from his ^etir^ 
ment at St. Petersburgh to take the chief csmmand of tiie wmy. On his 
way to head-quarters he passed through Moww, whera he 
with count RJstopchin. the governor. Arriving 
of August, he put the army in motion, and halted it on the flirt 
villa^ of BoroLio, on the great road leading to tha <s^ital. where he de- 

tenmned to haaard a battle. , , • ' ’ ^ jta -.j, 

The French entered Viaama on the SOth of Augiirt, ittd did ^ ad^«» 
till the 4th of September. It waa remarited that Napdlew on 
priced that Kutu£>ff wa. oppoaed to hinu became 

ments. and that he waa moreSiB cfanally anaioua than^M 

foroei^aiits. The interval of p«^«B»ti^. 

for a conflict between two armies, each amo»e|» to/wore than 
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Reaahma were fhen enabled to reinfbroe^tneir 
witii rreat fiiry until nirht, when the 
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thousand In killed and Wounded,, 

Napoleon himself, however, gave 
to O'Meara at St. Helena : 1 atl 

army was two hundred and fifty^ 
necks, with ninety thousand men, 

** sand Russians layupon the field.** 
koff and Konovitzen : Prince Bragathnil 
the French generals, Montbrun was 
wounded. 

After this dearly purcdiaaed victory, ^Hntnsojpf' 
make head against the fresh troops whidb 
to bring forward. He therefore oraered^lc 
ed with his army beyond it, to protect ^e 
luga, where he maintained an uninterruwled 

f off ; while to the north of the caipital. Wins 
'wer^ completed the line which was mus^^eat 
pRinful bnt necessary measure of withdrawing ftolli their homes in 1 Mcmk:ow 
two hundred thousand humaii beings of bc^h sexes, and of every a^, was 
carried into effect by count Rastop^in, who placed himself at the head of 
forty thousand of its brave inhamtants, and proceeded to join the Russian 
army. 

ROstopchin had a€ villa in the neighbourhood of Moscow, to which he set 
fire with his own hands, having affixed the following notification to one of 
its gates : FaxNcnifeN ! for e^;ht years 1 found pleasure in embellishing 
** this countiy retreat. 1 lived here in perfect happiness within the bosom 
of my family, and those around me largely partook of my felicity. But 
you approach ; the peasantry of this domain, to the numlier of seventeen 
“ hundred and twenty human bmngs, fly for men^, and 1 set fire to my 
** house. We abandon all, we consume all, that neither ourselves nor our 
habitations may be polluted by jrour preeenee. FasNCHMsu 1 1 left to 
your rapadty two et my houses in Moscow, fuU of furniture and valuables, 
** to the amount of half a million of roubles. Here you will find nothing but 
“ ^hes.** ^ 

The advanced guard of the French, under Murat and Beauhamois, enter- 
ed Moscow on the 14th of September, and soon overpowered the sm^l band 
which had lingered in the anMnt piJace of the caaxs, called the Kremlin. 
The deserted dtp wfs disoovansd to be on fire in several fdaces ; and the 
Frencdi Boldiefi^ Ajaancly seiikteg their long promised plunder, rather in- 
creased eonffij^gration, flie French emperor was wsitif^ 

at tlm bamer A the S fo ol en s k o road, to receive the hommge of the consti- 
tuted snfndHlflnjm^Kffi'iliide his trhnttphal entry. A PoUdi general, whom 
l^^ffitiaeos of their outy, returned with Imormation that 
^aotlioiiiiea^ and that Moscow would soon be a 
incrof* ente red without uarade on the fol- 
t m im ntamn teiSlSwmli*. AtateiMment the 
(Ifc eacii b, thoiMbt) bad t— *•»* 

. w fhoiD w ihwnUn th, French 

i h puil ^ il^ Sw'MgMNjfiWd tarmiiiaitioii of hie lehoun ; 

I ead 9fbem «f Moeeow roe, to Ue vio»f ho 
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this is yours !" The splendour 
led his faculties; dhd^his pride and 
[ ccwiderations of pfudence, he per- 
^ Moscow. Of the con- 
ep^n himsdf has left us a narrative suffi- 
o insertion in this place. ^ 

• fine city, pravislooea for ^year ; for in 
Bvuions for Mv^ montbs bStoe the ftoet 
rero m plenty. 7haho«^ of theinhabitiinte 
ay had even left their servants to attend upon 
^ o note left by the proprietor, befaCinff of 
MJMejwon to be care&i of their furniture 
' article necessary for our wants, 

nn the emperor Al^ander had ac- 
, Jf would be happy to see us. Many 
I had been in Berlin and Vienna 
done to the inhabitants; 
^ — id a speedy peace. We were in hopes of 
i ^^ter with every prospect of success in 


oay arrival a fire was discovered, which at first was not 
to have been caused by the soldiers kindling 
Jtes^ whkh were chiefly of wood. I was angry 
fIrvBt os^ttw to the commandants of regiments and 
, it had increased, but still not so as to create seri- 
'' ous alarm. Hawdver, it might gain upon us, I went out on 

horseback, and gaye mriry ^direction to extinguish it. The next morning 
- a violent wind a r eds * nod the fire ^read with the greatest rapidity. Some 
‘ hundred miscreanta, aired for that purpose, dispersed themsdves in diffe- 
' rent parts of the town^ iuid with matches, which they concealed under their 

* cloaks, set fire to as many houses to windward as they could, which was 

* easily done, in consequence of the combustible materials of which they 

' were built. This, toother with the violence of the wind, rendered every 
' effort to extinguish the fire ineffectuaL 1 myself narrowly escaped with 
‘ life. * 

** In mrder to shew an example, 1 ventured Into the midst of the flames, 

^ and had my hair and - . < 

‘ but it was in vain, 

‘ there were above a 

* only find one that was serviceable. Besides, the wretches that had been 
‘ hired by R osto p?^*" ran ^K>ut in every quarter, disseminating fire with 
‘ their matches, in which they were but too mu^di assisted by the wind. 


ey wei 
uined ( 


1 was pre] 


eve^ thing. . . 

for who would have thought that a nation would 


for all but 


This terrible conflagration nil 

‘this: it was unforeseen ; for - , . 

have set its on fire ? The inhabitants themselves, however, did 

“ all they A It, and several of them perished in their en- 

“ deavoun. They also brought before us numbers of the incendiaries with 
their mstfihos, ***** 1 caused about two hundred of these wretches to be 
‘ shot. • - 

“ Had It not baen for tliia fatal fir®, I pmmW every my army 
" wanted : anedlent winter quartera, rtores of all kin& were m plenty, and 
' the next year would have decided it ; Alexander would tavomatop^, or 
1 would have been In Petersburg. Several of thegenerals weie burnt out of 
“ theirbeda. nmidn(?in the Kremlin nnttt awyeuiided hj flames. 

'• The &i«i^r^.»eSraS^<£iii^ and India war«lhH«es, and jev^ 

;; Bt^efoaJSdimlrita, whidibwwt forth in to»ea> and ww;^^ a dmr^ 

thin*. 1 thenreamd ton country bouaeef^emper w Ale«^e ^dWtatt t 

“ the walb^ tito wiiSoweon AAeS next to Moso^ in opi^u^ ^ 
“ their hentS tiulpeffocfo e«- 
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io gkiet iJif Jh’^, 
r ike nMt grand 
bakald.” 



and ajonda ; mount* 

ike eea, gfttfrUgMy ^ 

and then einkko^n^g $ko ocean 
** the most eublioMf ami^kko nMt 
Utifl erwmt warn evid^tly n tevere 
who lioni^ about tli^ devbtcMl city aa _ 
retain 'bowev^ tba unshi 

persist "*aldii^g all sacri 

queror ; Pwf laijetahTiSt^' 4# w^iSli bodies of th^ 

&e appnAldi cf indenialit aeasoDs^ r^ninded 
prolonging bis stay. By a ’^prompt retreat * 
quarters ui Polai^ 7 Imit his pride 
by policy and humlS^to. Urged 
he sent Lauriston widl a flag 
nouncing his readiness to treat, 
could be entered into while an iillPiy 3lf territciry. 

The roads leading to Moscow were^ a i dy ^M[BnB^B&^Ked» corps, who 
cut off the supplies, dispersed the stoa|nmB. JplWSs^tIie Frendi, and took 
many prisoners. Napoleon sent Lauimi^^i aSmid time 4 p demand, that if 
the Russian general would not listen IfM iMitotiatlbii, hei should forward a 
letter to^the emperor Alexander. 1 wUl do tb^^^'^plied Kutusoff, 
** provided the word Peace is not expra|si^d in the letharC'^ I would not be a 
party to such an insult on my sover^ps, by I6j|rwardb|||,'a proposal which 
he would order to be instantly destroyed. " Ton alraMy^luiow on what 
terms offers of peace shall be attended tdf* . clamonrs of the French 
soldiers still increased ; their foreign ausUiariga darted by thousands, and 
made known the extent of their distresses. £iiiuiaton was sent a third time 
to the Russian head-quarters, with proposals Ibr an amdstice, and an offer 
that the French should evacuate Moscow, and take up a position in the 
neighbourhood, where the terms of a treaty might be afterwards arranged. 
The answer was, ** It is not time for us to grant either armistice or negotinp- 
** tion, as the campaign on our part is but just opening.*' I'hus foiled in all 
his attempts at procuring an armistice, Napoleon soon afterwards announced 
his intention of leading his army into other provinces until the return of 
roring, when he would advance on St. Petersourg, and erase the name of 
RusM from the list of European nations. He then indulged bis soldiers 
with an eight day's pillage or Moscow ; and having wasted live irreparable 
weeks in that scene of desolation and despair, lie cMimmenced his retreat, 
leaving a force to blow up the Kremlin. General Hievasky, however, ar- 
rived m time to prevent the completion of this outrage ; and on the of 
October the exiled inhabitants ot Moscow began to return to their desolated 
city. * 

Hividing his forces, Murat and Beauhamois, with fifty thousand men, 
were ordered to atta^ the grand army of the Russians under Kutusoff ; 
while the emperor himself, with the remainder, took the route to Minsk. 
The former met with a severe' repulse ; and notmng was now thought of but 
how to quit a country which they nad so lately entered in triumph. Scarcely 
could they hasard a mitflfak without a battle ; and thus harassed retreat be- 
came more and more difficulty Mintic* itself was obliged to surrender. A 
" ; Viaj^ but without success ; and the French, dis- 

driven from their positions with much slaughter, 
rendered dreadfully memorable by a prodigious fidl 
^^la. period enaued a series of terrible aUasters. Hia 
ihViiter, dictated while at St. Helena, will beet deecribe 
— you diall have it in hia own words. 

too''lgtd>rrl had made a calculation of the weather foi 
"tire, eiid.tlm dfl timn e cold had never commenced until 
l^jff^Deeettber^ than it began this time 

^ "loeedw, tl^ three of the thermometer, anc 

bear. But on the march thi 
consequently nearly all thi 
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thousand*’ The artillery of 
a great meawtre obliged to he 
(ieo visions could be carried. We 
s Pteonnaissattce, or send out an ad- 
reoover the way- The soldiers loft their 
3ll into confusion. The mo^ trifling cir- 
;V6ur or five men were auffioieilt to terrify a 
ag togeth^^ they wandered , about in 
out on ddty^hlk advance^ aban^ning 
warmi^ themselves in the houses. 

* ^ " an easy prey to 
came from their 
thousands perished, 
and artillery, but the French, and 
no longer the same men. In par- 
ticular tl^ forty thousand, 1 do not think that 

three thotum^twM ^ ^ 

Napoleon re aifihjw i Snbolenskooil tlie 9th of November, and remained there 
until the 15th, sfMn he set out wir ](rasnoi. Davoust, who followed him, 
after blowing up tMeraiimarts, was beaten by Milarodavicb on the ^4- 5th, and 
escaped with thtf If^ of four thousand killed and wounded, and nine thou- 
sand taken prifOifon^ f^th seventy pieces of cannon. He also lost the whole 
of his baggage, .t hrfS t a standards, afia his baton de maric/iaL Key, who left 
Smolenwo with the rear-guard on &e dajr of battle, was surprised by the 
victorious Rusdana, and compelled to fly with a small proportion of his staff, 
leaving eleven thousand of hu troops in the hands of his pursuers. In the 
meantime, Uie Russian general Witgenstein, after a series of successes 
against the corps of St Cyr, Oudinot, and Victor, advanced from Polotsk, 
and on the 8th of Novemter reached Vitepsk, where he was informed of the 
retreat of the grand French army. On the 18th he was informed of the 
flight of the Austrian and Saxon auxiliaries, and of the rapid advance of the 
Russians in pursuit. Witgenstein was soon in communication with Platoff 
and the oommander-in- chief, so that the whole force of the Russian empire 

was now directly co-operating against the retreating enefliy. 

After quitting Krasnoi, the French emperor was informed that his ^ores 
at Minsk wer^n the hands of the Russians ; that his Polish general Dom- 
broski was routed ; that the corps of Oudinot and Victor were dispersed ; 
and that the Russian grand army, the army of the Dwina on its Iwt and 
that of the Danube on its right, were closing upon him. To 
cape he ordered two bridges to be thrown over the Beresina at Studenzi 
and Vaselova. Scarcely had he passed the river wiA his the lat^ 

point, when Witgeustw opened a cannonade on the trocms who were pre- 
paring to follow. They ruAod in crowds towa^ tte bru^ Sum 

upTby Napoleon's order. A shout of despair followed fre 
bers plunged into the stream and disappear^ ami^ w-^tSc^T^ri- 

ice: SvVSiousand lost their lives, anJ thirteen 

sonera. The artillery, bag^, and ammumtion, f^ into the han^oiUM 
Rusriane, who on this occasion ^ecovwred^ tlm greater p P 

which the French had taken from tb^ uid on the 

Having repuredthe bridges the Russian hnnies edvmw^^MmOTtne 

ISthTSeSSlirince Kutusolf ^liriied “-^sSmSS^aa Stod 
The retreat of the French from the Resina to was 

with horrors, to which no parallel can 1*1 ^JS ViinnliiTQf food ; 

For weeks before ^oy an^WefatigaWe 

they were now exhausted by long mw*^# 
foe, and expoeed to the severity of e 
ment to protect their freezing I 

be traced by the dead bodies, a 

_ vi^im BMMta « » — TT — 


yard when covered with snow. 
at dawn a drcle of the dy^ 
canvaas^ and even'of raw I 


. T(m route 
Mmeared like the 

anight-wd^ofton 

«d in 

bed Worses. Hie 
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the nidden traniittiii from cold % ™ the 

Lmes. Numbefi, witfr .their foot jW^ .to 

perish in the ino»r. to wnne m "Ilf?'®!, 

muld be tedioas : the retoli maj be that of 

ber!^"atdil^ in the'^tt^ntg publiah^ at forty^ne 

frenerala. one thousand two hi^red and idne^[r»ei^ .hundred 

^drixty-seven thoMiid^ hundred wd tea officers 

and privates^ and oee^^ioaoand, one hiinde^L^ t^^ 

Napoleon did not remain to witnees the iooim deaiMy. He 

Teach^ Wilna on the 17th of December^ flflSl haCT% /M jp fr^^ Murat 
the chief command of the army, he took Ida dapdh^.^ accom- 

panied by Caulincourt^ from whence hwapade aliepid jonm4|i to Pans, lie 
the herald of his own discomfiture; and he proclaimed erith circumstan- 
tial precision the results of a campaign whidp w .equal credit to his fore- 
sight as a politician, and to his skill as a generaL He had lost an army the 
formidable, perhaps, that any nation ever brou^t into the field, if we 
take into consideration not only ito numbers, but also ito eemplete organiza- 
tion and equipment, the perfection of ita military ^iecipUiie, and the talents 
and experience of its generals. The warsof Modern Europe had furnished 
no instance of so extensive and complete a destruction ; and history records 
no similar event since the invasion of Greece by Xerxes.(l) 


LETTER XVII. 

Prioress ondierminmtioH of ike IVer, 1819— 1014.— Lenf IV«//tiqjtoit pre- 
seeutee his eueeesees in Spain,^J^ih campmgny 1818— drive# lAe vnrmy 
before him, and%enter$ ike French territory. — He-ocfiow in tee miemal 
MimU of France- — Sympiome of a /Ming empire. — €w lance affaire o f 

Sweden, — Denmark, — Tiorway, — Prue9ia,-^nd Austria. — D^at of the 
French ermtee by the Riustans, who now invade France- — UucomJUure 
of Rmpoieon, who rejects overtures ef peace from the allies, and dissolves 
the Ugi^ve assembly, December the si, 1013.— Cempeipn of ^ first 
three months of 1814 — Proaress of the allied arms. — Surrender qf Peri#.— 
Abdication of Napoleon, who retires to Elba . — Reflections. 


Thc conflagration of Moaoow, and the destruction of the French army, were 
made known to the people of England while engaged in the ferment of a con- 
tested Section. The oensations of astonishment and awe produced by these 
eveiito gave place to a hope that the Rnssiane, after making so tremendous 
a sacri&e; would follow up their victories and extricate the nations of Eu- 
rope from gallnm yoko witk whirii fhey*had now been so long oppresseil. 
Subsequent eveiikosoonhrigfalened this hope into confidence ; and the new 
parliament ammVM on the 84Ui of November, 1818, under Impier a^pices 
than the most.aahgiikk4 politician eoidd have ventured to antiinpate. One oi 
its first meesoies wet to vote the sum of one hundred thousand poun^ to 
the duke of Wellklitteih, as a reward for his military services; and two hun- 

flrnil tbffntond r^pd^lTt ^ 4.1,.. — «.>. Russia. 

- The ceMsigp In Spain; pf the /ear ISIS, oommenoed under favourable 
anCeieMbr^^iSeimmy not^eiag HMs bo obtiin reinforoementa firom France, 
^V*^********!^^*^®^^^ cH/fto defensive, a plan always ru- 
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AhoutthM^iTi^i^* ** g®nei^ Picton at the head of another 

Graham on the opposite wing fo^ 
across the stream ; on which^after a 
in good order on Vittoria, 
fraB^ftenM tMy eontmued their march towards Pampeluna. As Vittoria 
wyi U ie g tal^ A fllit of the FreniA, a g^reat quantity of oannon, and stores of 
o® eitaoiint, fell into the hands of the allies. Af- 
U» tile defem whitii th^ had sustained, the retreat of the FVench became 
se fMld as ttot te permit them to carry off their artillery and baggaffe. the 
whoM <rf wldehj emonnting to a hundred and fifty pieces of cann^ wi^ four 
hniidred and tfty waggons of ammunition, fell into the hands of the allies 
Whose loss on this occasion was about seven hundred killed and four 
thoueand wounded, the greater part of whom were British. Such was the 
Mtle of Vittoria, which added fresh laurels to the Illustrious commander. 
The French retired by Pampeluna on the road of Roncevallos; and, being 
^ rt^e tt by air Thomas Graham, who had taken Tolosa, from all their strong 
poato, tltoy at length crossed the Bidissoa by the brid|^ of Irun, and enteim 
the Frenca territory. , 

^ On the eastern coast of Spain, events of a different kind were in the mean 
time passi^. On the Slst of May, sir John Murray embarked his force on 
board the EngliBh fleet which was cruising on that station ; and on the 3d of 
June InveSteo- Tarragona. Having poraessed himself of fort St. Philippa, on 
the Col de Bdlaner, which blocks Uie direct road from Tortosa to Tarragona, 
and ddvahcing nis batteries against the besieged place, be received intelli- 
gdnfla that ihiaresehal Sachet was marching from Valencia for its relief^ with a 
rorod superior in number and quality to nis own. Without waiting for any 
certSin tidings of the enemy's approach, or information of his actual strength, 
hS deterasined to avoid all oonnict by a timely retreat ; and accordingly re- 
imbuflced his army, leaving his cannon in the batteries, though admind Hdl- 
Idtrflt gmve It as his opiidon that they might have been brought off had be 
rtWIUntieil till Might. The expedition then sailed to Alieant, and Suchet did 
ttdt^ to triumph in the result. 

Thd eeotee of the French retreating anbyJbaTing stiU maintsined itself on 
^ ‘Sh ride of the frontier, general HiU,made an attatii upon it with a 
foMO of British and Portuguese, and obliged It to retire into 
^ who had now returned to the Penlniiila, and constituted 

liilof of the Frenidi troops in 8puin« and the soatiiern pro- 

HMMlilf JRnuMi!ri*>joiiMdtlieHmy ontiM imof July. 
iS o tU t to d hi* M|h( ■»* i*ft wil^ ud s part rf M. *1 **• 

te IhMb ift the wbSl to tlurtor «iv forty thouMnd aitn 

hoaHite*»MIMk oaoaKacIMip*otataiM»Vi%.< ktwh^ho niooMM; 

rhoth sidei^ the liffied srmy, riidie 1st Of Ai«ust, 
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was nearly in its firs| position. Of 8t. Sebastian liad> in the mean 

time^ been advandiig under the c^^uct of sir Thomas Graham ; and an un- 
successful attempt to atcurm had beeii made on the S5th of July, which oc- 
casioned a severe loss. On the Slst df August, another attempt was un- 
dertaken by order of lord Wellington, which, though attendM|,py peculiar 
and unsben difficulties, succeeded, at the expense of two uouiHind three 
hundrcNl mpn in killed and wounded. The importance of place was 
proved by a vigorous effort that was made to relieve it, but 'whicya was re- 
pelled by vthe Spanish troops alone. The strong oastle of Bt. SbbiHitinn was 
taken op the 18th of September, in the operations against which I9ic British 
navy rendered efficient aid. 

On the 7th of October, lord Wellington entered France, by crossing the 
Bid'assoa, which was performed at different fords, by a series of spiiited ac- 
tions against the enemy's defences. Tha^trong fortress of Pamfmiuna, 
which had been in a state of blockade from tne timSFof the battle oT Vittoria, 
was induced to accept of a capitulation on the Slst of October, the garrison 
remaining prisoners of war. This event having disengaged the right wing 
of the alhed army from the service of covering the blockade, lortl Welling- 
ton put in execution a plan which he had projected against the enemy, the 
object of which was, to force their centre and establish the allied army in 
the rear of their right. The attack was made by different columns on the 
10th of November, and after various actions, which oc4*upied the whole clay, 
the purpose was attained at night. The French during the night quittecl 
all their works and posts in front of St. Jean de Leon, and crossed the Ni- 
velle : and being pursued on the following day, they retired to an entrench- 
ed camp ill front of Bayonne. The result of this operation was, the expul- 
sion of the French from positions which they had been fortifying with great 
labour for three months, and taking from them fifty pieces of irannon, and 
fourteen hundred prisoners. On the 9th of December the river Neve was 
crossed by a part of the allied army : and on the four following days several 
desperate attacks were made by the French during the iMiimdetion of this 
passage ; but they were finally repulsed, and the enemy, after great loss, 
withdrew to his entrenchments, 'i'he British anil Portuguese, during these 
few days, lost betwqjcn four and five thousand men in killed, wounded, and 
missing. Thus the year 1813 closed with lord \V eilington's obtaining a firm 
footing on the French territory'. 

But ike die was now cast ; the tide of events was now turned. Since his 
retreat from Moscow, Napoleon had entered upon a new series of events. 
Tbe^ decline of his empire was now manifest ; alt Europe had become weary 
of his domination ; and all those by whose cxmcurrence he had been raised 
took part against him. At home the priests had sec^retly conspired since his 
rupture witn the pope ; eight state prisons had been officially erected for the 
di^ffected of this party. The mass of the nation also shewed itself as weary 
of his (xmquests as it had been formerly of factions. It had expected from 
him attention to private interests, the increase of commerce, respect for the 
interests of humanity ; and it found itself oppressed b}* conscriptions, bv im- 
posts, by the blockade, and by the cunsoli^ted taxes,'' the inevitable re- 
sult of bis conquering system. He had no longer for adversaries merely the 
small number off men who had i^mained faithful to the revolution, and whom 
he call^ ultolo 0 ut§, but all tl^pse who, without any precise opinions, wished 
to realize the tangible benefits of a better state of a civilisation. Abroad the 
people groaned under a military yoke, and the humiliated dynasties aspired 
to restore themselves. The whole continent of Europe was ill at ease, and 
a check naturaUj led to an universal insurrection. ** 1 triumphed," said 
Napoleon himselr, when ^leaking of the preceding campaigns, in the midst 
of perils always springing up again. As much address was necesaary as of 
** Jf J had not conquered at Austerlitg, 1 should have had aU Prussia 

Jn aims. If 1 hedoiot triumphed at Jena, Austria and Spain would have 
** dedared themaelfni npon wj ronr. If 1 had not fought at ^Vagram, which 
wna nek eo dedsioi^ 1 should hare ieared that Russia would have abandon- 
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** ed me ; that Pruenia would have ipiaep up a^lnst me, .^d the. Eng^lif^h 
** were before Antwerp.*'Cl) Such his actual condition ; the more he 
advanced in his career^ the more necessary did it become for him to contiiidr, 
and that decudvelv. Thus, when defeat and disaster overtook him, the kings 
whom hff .hftf 4ings whom he had created, the allies whom 

he had agpS^zed, the states which he had incorporated with the empire, 
the senaMi^hff had flattered him so lavishly, ana even his companions in 
arms alM^u^ned him. 

The Hpl sa battle which in 1812, Napoleon had -conveyed to Moscow, was 
tran^eS$d to Dresden in 1813, and was around Paris in 1814 — so rapid was 
the reverse of fortune. The cabinet of Berlin began the defection. ' On the 
1st of Jdarch 1813, Prussia re-united its arms with those of Russia and Eng- 
land, ^ahich formed the sixth coalition, and Sweden dio^y after was added 
to th^' confederacy. The emp^or, whom the allies considered to be crushed, 
opened the campaign lUfth ne^^succese-ss. The battle of Lutzen, gained on 
the 2nd of May* with raw conscripts ; the occupation of Dresden ; the vic- 
tory of Bauteen ; and the war carried to the banks of the Elbe, astonished 
the^ coalition. Austria, which was placed in 1810, on the footing of peace, 
was again about to take up arms : it alre.'idy meditated a change of alliance, 
and proposed itself as mediator between Napoleon and the confederates. Its 
mediation was accepted ; an armistice was concluded at Plesswitz on the 4th 
of June, and a congress assembled at Prague to negotiate the peace. 1 he 
views of the parties, however, were soon found to be strangeW at variance 
with each other. Napoleon would on no account consent to a diminution ot 
his iKiwer and Europe would no longer remain subject to him. 1 ne come- 
Ile^ powerRrin concurrence with Austria, demanded that the emP're ^ 
t^nce, should be bounded by the Rhine, the Alps, and the Meuse ; which 
WHS disdainfully rejected, and the negotiators separated without coming t 

O'^iial this new coalition by the prompUtude and ^*8®"’' Si?*iOJited al- 

now ready to burst upon hnn from ® ^ J ♦hJ^hine chose this nio- 

retreating. The took place 

inent to desert the French empire. . the^Saxons and VTurtemburgers 
between the two armies at Leipsic, a i^.ittlc. This defection and the 

passed over to the enemv on the 

augmented force of the allies, whom exj retreat after a struggle 

more compactly and skillully, the greatest confusion towards the 

of three days. H is army marched in the g^e.ites^^^ prevent the 

Rhine, of which the Bavarians, 'Y'*” f ^jlanau, and re-entered upon the 
passage ; but the brencli . _f d'|..toher 1813. The end of this cam- 

territory of the empire on the 30th tViut of the oreceding. France was 
paign was idmost as disadvantageous as 

menaced within its own man Who had despoiled it of its rights 

enthusiasm of independence ; supporting him and defending it- 

found it at this trying crisis of nations. . 

self. Thua is expiated, sooner November, 1812, and having ob- 

Nanoleon returned to Fans on^the 9 , , «,on- he made with 

tainea fr ' “ 


retu^r^ed «n tl- 

Uinei from the senate a levy ^ew"1:ampiffn. He convok^ the lo- 

the greatest ardour prepara^ns for a commSi defenc^ He ®nmmuiii. 

to the negotuu^t 


gislative body in order to associate negotiation P 

rated to it the «*ocumenU r^tive “ 

mended from it a new and Iwt ^ people. Botthe legidativo body, 

which wae the universal pish of the rrenen p 
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at nod obodioot, chose eriUcsl memeiit to resist the empe* 
irSttnefiad issued a declarf^nn from Frank- 


hit 

ror^demi^B. Tl|e allied sovj 
fort, on t]^ 1st of^ecsanfaer, explrfdlory of their yiews and policy ; and the 
lauciable'TiMeration whlqj^ it displayed, Considering tlUd put forth in 

the hei^t of their suooesses, had made p deep Imprnsfinnil^jiaie. minds ef 
the legislc^ve body, and convinced them'>4hat W France 

to negotiate a peace, and not grant Napoleon the desiredJC^^^ f^^ictory/* 
they said, ^,had cCndufled them to the banks of the Rhine, and first use 
" which thdy made of itwas to offer peace. They desii^ thatTVappp might 
** be greht and powerful, because in a state of greatness and sirpngth she 
** constituted one of the foundations of the social edifice Fiurope. They 
** wished that France might be happy, that her commerce might revivib end 



' perienced reverses in an obstinate and bloody contest, in which it had 
** mught with its accustomed bravery. They desired a state of peace, which, 
** by a wise partition of strength, by a just equilibrium, might preserve Uieir 
** people from the numberless calamities whi^ had overwhelmed Rurope for 
the last twenty years.** 

T^ was, indeed, language so different from what had been previously ex- 
pected : it was so just and reasonable, so equitable and generous, that it dif- 
fused a spirit of unanimity unknown since the commafiMment of the war. 
The conauct of Napoleon, on the other hand, was Buc||3^io cause universal 
indignation and astonishment. He seemed to be iii|wMttle of forming an 
estimate of his own perilous situation. The treaty gr^uneville was the 
basis modified accoroing to circumstances, to which the allied sovereigns 
were disposed to revert ; but tlie words and actions of the French emperor 
breathed nothing but war. Alarmed at the dangers impending over the 
country, the legislative body ventured to suggest, through the medium of a 
committee of deputation, who waited on him on the 28th of lleccunber, 
that the declaration of the allies should be met by a counter-manifesto on 
his part, distinctly avowing the sacrifices which he was willing to make 
** for tne repose of £urope.'* To this counsel, enforced by the urgent re- 
moDStrgnpes of Talleyrand, he returned a haughty answer, accusing them of 
drawiiijjr a line of distinction between the interests of the sovereign and the 
** people,^ and forbade the printing of the report. To the council of state 
he complained in angry terms of this application of the legislative body. 
** They stun me,** said he, ** with their damorous demands for peace. In- 
•• stead of assisting me with all their efforts, they seek to obstruct mine'* 
On the Slst of December, 1813, he suddenly dissolved the assembly. This 
beginning of resistance was the harbinger of internal defection. After hav- 
ing extended itself from Russia over the whole of Germany, it was now go- 
ing to pass from Germany to Italy and France. In the latter country, Na- 
poleon, without being aware of it, was now under the influence of the royalist 
party, which Imd been secretly conspiring since the decline of the empire, 
and had once ipore revived its hopes. Bu^now all depended on the fate ot the 
war, whickgren Iftie winter had not suspended. Napoleon derived all his 
hopes from tbie soi^fce, and set put from Faris on the 25th of January, 1815, 
for this imnmitel cwnpaign. 

In the mmnlhn e the.elli^ were invading the empire at all pointa. The 
Austriana were s4vfuicii^ into Italy, while the British troops, who had made 
themseiref pnepWvs of the entire prainsula during the lost two years, bud, 
as alreedy p a ssed the Bijaaspa under the victorious Wellington, 

a&d kfd evgeeed the Pyrenees., Thiw "Fe armies were hanging on France 
toihe aaet end tlm .j^rth. ^Thg grand allied annyj of a hundred and fifty 
t h a n s a n 4 m m , 9 M«i|m^e co mm o nd of prince Sdiwarizenberg, wee entering 
onjtmnm tar mJ^t a e r limd j the! ef wMer Blucher, c o nsisti n g 

of a hundiedanffHiir^ thoussM men, wga enteriKby Frankfort ; and that 
of rite nor^ of ahnnmre^thcnisand un^ffpr'lMraadotta, the oro 

Disregard- 


r*"' T*‘ ^ 'Ml MP soe crown prince 

ef Sweden* had invaded HoUend and pmieCsw^ into Belgium. — 
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inj in ibeir tarnjte fintlfiod plaoa^'and 

pnnaplw of Mrr)«% m a gnud bcale, the 

inarch upon the oap%h. At the momaht when the *” 

Paria to put tjfljSSfP^ a^ea of S^warteeptSSS »nf 

junction in Cbam^gne. 
rtnejiMple, who were now mere spectatoie of the 

i 1 > » -<Mif .. • liS®?* •«“»■» the world, with a »-n ii 

ful rf vetMnSVoWera, ^d*4 bf hu genius whiidi had Just nothing of it^u. 
dacity anA W xtf owr. It certainly is an interesting spectacle to rantemplate 
him atj^n^ent, no loi^r an oppresm, no longer a conqueror,^^nd. 
ing, foot by ^t, the soil pThU country, his empire, and his renown. 

drcumstancM he marched into Champaigne against the two 

the Spani^ 

although aei _ 

Germauv by ita garrisons beyond the Rhine. Napoleon did not despmr of 
hurling back, by means of a powerful military re-action, this muUi^de of 
enemies out of France, and of a^in raising ms banners upon the soil of the 
enemy. He dexterously placed himself between Blucher, who was descend- 
ing the Marne, and Schwurtzenberg, who was descending the Seine : he flew 
from one army to another, and beat them both in succession. Blucher was 
defeated at Champaubert, at Montmirail, at Chateau-Tierry, and at Vau- 
champs ; and, when big prmy was destroyed. Napoleon returned upon the 
Seine, overthrew tb^ JliifilrianB at Montereau, and drove them before him. 
His combinations wiiP||f;fb powerful, his activity so great, and his manoeuvres 
BO certain, that he apticbred on the point of entirely disorganizing these for- 
midable armies, and by the annihilation of them to put an end to the coali- 
tion. 

But if he conquered wherever he was present himself, the enemy gained 
ground wherever he was absent. Lord VVellington had entered Bourdeaux, 
where the white flag, the standard of the Bourbons, was erected. The Aus- 
trians occupied the city of Lyons. The army of Belmum was united to that 
of Blucher, and presented itself upon the rear of Napoloon. The spirit of 
defection entered into his own family, and Murat imitated in Italy the con- 
duct of Bemadotte and joined the cc^ition. The great officers of the em- 
pire still served him, but their support was feeble ; and he did not find in 
them that seal and unshaken fidelity of the inferior generals and his inde- 
fatigable soldiers. Napoleon had to march anew upon Blucher, who escaped 
him three times upon the left of the Marne, by a sudden frost which har- 
dened the mud, in the midst of which the Prussians were set fast, and on the 
point of perishing i again, upon the Aisne by the defection of Soissons, 
which opened a passage to them at the moment when there seemed no chance 
of escape ; and thirdly, at Craonne, by the fault of the duke of Ragusa, who 
prevented a decisive battle by allowing himself to bo taken by surori^ in 
the night. After all these fatalities which disconcerted his plans, Napoleon, 
badly supported by his generals, and surrounded by the allied armies, con- 
ceived the bobl design of marching ^pon St. Dizier, in order to rfose the 
outlet of €be enerniMfrom France. ThiB bold and finely conceived marcli 
alarmed for a moment the generals who commaaded the cp^ederatod armies, 
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oot been Invadea during thia horrible war, now beheld the troop 
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lancer fceliwew ^«n., but gwrer^i^e : and tlie emperor had taken upon 
h^If aontf^i^publio interea^.iAjd placed all meane of defence upon 
mechanical troops. Ttere was ajfreajyand general exha ^.gp ; a 
of pride alone inspired their grioi at tlfo 

rally wounded the heart of every FrenCVi**^** »,4tnA^.^^tionol soil 
trampled upon by armicis which had been B(>lve<iuenw vrtppliilld . but this 
sentiment was not stlffiriently powerful to 

against fli* enemy ; smd the intrigues of the royAist ptrty, a^tbe ne“ ®- 
which was the celebrated 'J'alleyrand, prince of Beneye^tOp summoned the 
allied forces to capital. On the 30th of March they were tinder t.ic 
walls of Paris, IS^sl^jrith their riffht towardi^Iontmatre, and tteir left 
towards the wopd of Vincennes. Prince Schwartzenber*^ now j^dreiwed a 
proclamation to the people of Paris, in which, ucqujuntinff thto With the 
presence of the army of the allies before tlfcir citHt their olyeci being siii^ 
cere and lasting reconciliation with France, he added, tl^ the attempts 
** hitherto made to put an end to si* many calamities hnWB proved fruitle.ss 
« because there exists in the very power of the government which 6ppresses 
“ you, an insurmountable obstacle to peace." He further hinted the exuec- 
tation which was entertained by the allieil powders that the people of luiis 
would declare in favour of “ a salutary authority, and alliined to the con- 
duct of the inhabitants of Bourdeaux ; concluding w ith an assurance of pay- 
ing every attention to the preservation and traiKpiillity of the city’. 

But the fate of the French emperor w'as not to he decided wiLliout ano- 
ther struggle. On the memorable 30th of March, a Frehch army under tlie 
command of Joseph Buonaparte, the ex-king of Spain/assist^ by mareschals 
Marmont and Mortier, took a position on the heights near Paris, the centre 
of which was protected by several redoubts, and along which upwards ol a 
‘hundred and mty pieces of cannon were planted. An attack was iminudiate- 
‘ Iv determined on by the allies, and it wa4s commenced by the two princes of 
^^urtembuitr. After an obstinate rasistance the opposite heights were car- 
ried. The success of the day, however, was for some time retarded by an 
accident which delayed the advance of Blucher's &nny. Ultimately the 
positions gained by the allies, and the loss which the Freiicli had BiisUimHh 
induced the latter \o send a flag of truce, proposing the cessation of hostili- 
ties, on condition of yielding all the ground w ithout tlie barrier ot I aris. 
The terms were accepted, and in the evening count Nesselrode, the Kussiaii 
minister, entered Paris. This was followed by a capitulation, and on the 
morning of the 31st of March, the troops of Marmont and Mortier marched 
out, carrying with them all their military appurtenances. The national 
guard, and the municipal gendarmerie, was entirely separat^ from the 
troops of the line ; the arsenals and magazines were left in their existing 
state. On the same day the allied sovereigns entered Paris, attended by 
their guards, the greatest order being every where preserved. ^ 

The emperor of Russia now issued a declaration, expressive of the inten- 
tions of himself and the other allied sovereigns. It affirmed thiU they would 
no more treat with Napoleon Buonaparte, nor with any of his family ; that 
they respected the integrity of France as it existed under its l^itimate 
kings, and thby woul4 recognize and guarantee the constitution which France 
should adopt. On the ist of April the senate assembled pursuant to an ex- 
traordinary cotivodhtion. Tiflleyrand was appointed president, and its first 
act was to nominate a provisional government, consisting of five persons, 
the president himself being at the head. It then passed a decree,^ declaring 
that " Napoleon had forfeited the throne, that the right of inheritance wjifi 
^ abolished in his family, and that the French people and army wore ab* 

^ 1 > X— I-* *> To. mun A t.V. 


' abolished in his family, and that the French people ana army wore »u* 
. sol vdd from their* oath of fidelity to him." It proclaimed that man a ty- 
" frhoOO dcarotism it had sp long faeBiti^ted by its adulation. 

’^>’^hfle these ofllMrdinary pxoceedhigs were t^sacting^ in 1 
leon, nrged l^ omere^ l^Bbando 

and at me hea^'^fwiy thoiisa8lcl^a|C^fiiart^ 
itill pHtventing the entranc#jrf' ^ ^ 

April, he learned that Paris hcM ' t 


^jsacting in Paris, Napo- 
his marc^ upon St. Dizier 
.^upon Paris, in the hope oi 
,,, X)S his arrival, on the 1st oi 
r, and he took up a position al 
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with them I 
with a divi4ol^ 


Fontainbleaii, where he was informed of the defection of the senate and of 
hid forfeiture of Uie crown. It wat tben* when he saw every ifciw shrink- 
ing from him, under his adverse fortune, the people, and the senate, and the 
generals, and^e ^irntries, that he^iesolved to abdicate in favour of his son. 

Mnco of Moskowa, and the duke of Ta- 
Meoliartes to the allied sovereigns, and they were to take 
t8eir road," t:he duke of Ragusa, who covered Foiitainbleau 
his army. Napoleon, with fifty thousand men and his 
strong militory positioti, might possibly have still imposed the sovereignty 
of his son uj^n the eoalesced powers ; but the duke of Ragusa abandoned his 
post, treated with enemy, and left Fontainbleau exposed. He was then 
compelled to submit to tli6 conditions of the allies, ^^wbose pretensions ex- 
panaec^Witii their power. At Prague they were disposed to cede to him the 
empire wifli^alhe Alps and the Rhone. After the invasion of France, they 
offered him at Chatilum «Ae pos^ssion only of the ancient monarchy. Sub- 
sequently they tlifused to treat with him for himself, but only in iuvour of 
his son. But now resolved to exterminate the last remains of the revolution 
in Europe, his conquests, and his dynasty, they compelled him to an uncon- 
ditional abdication. On the 11th of April, 1914,- he renounced for himself 
and his children the thrones of France and Italy ; and in exchange for his 
vast sovereignty, the limit «? of which had recently extended from Cadiz to 
the Baltic sea, he received the small isle of Elba, in the Mediterranean, op- 
posite the grand duchy of Tuscany. On the s^Oth of the same month, after 
an affecting farewell to his veteran companions in arms, he set out for his 
new principality. 

Thus fell this extraordinary man, whose name for twice seven years had 
filled the world with wonder and amazement. His enterprising and organ- 
izing genius, his restless desires, his unbounded ambition, his dauntless 
energy, his love of glory, and the immense disposeahle force which the re- 
volution had put into hi's hands, had rendered him the most gigantic being 
of modern times. That which would have rendered the destiny of another 
man extraordinary, was scarcely observed in his. Sprung from ob^urity, 
elevated to the supreme power, from a simple officer in the artiUery become 
the leader of tlie greatest of empires, he had dared to coftceive the idea of 
universal monarchy, and, for a moment, he may be saidto have realized it. 
Havinir obtained the empire by his victories, he set out himself to subdue 
Europe by means of France, and to reduce England by means of Europe. 
This desiffn succeeded for several years, and from Lisbon to Momow he su^ 
jected the people and their potentates to his general ordere, and 
sequestratiL which he had prescribed. In exercising 

the power which he had received, in attacking , dlLatisfiecl 

his dwpotic institutions, the independence of states by Tfs- 

both the opinions and the interests of in.inkind, ‘‘®. 

tility, and the nation withdrew itsell from him. J S 

victorious, having planted his standard upon the "““f. f ^ 

having for ten years augmented his power, and a 

tie, a single reverse united the world against him, ‘ 

striking proof of the instability of human greatness, and a proof of the im 
practicability of despotibrn in the present times. 

(0 History of the wars in SP-" 

Porl«vX™t Wtlitcampaign^^^^ Campaisn, of Bla.her.-Pb.ll.p.rt . H.s- 

tory of tUc CampRign iu GeruiRuy ami I? rauce. 
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Affaira ofOrtat Britain . — War with the V^fA^jt^iff^.^jr^aMiaraiion o/tha 
BaurHama. and Naj^leon^a exiU to MfUieration and re- 

turn^ia^'Madrid. — Unwiaa mtaaitrea pnrann^>§ of Branca to 

the fd^pcarmnea ^Napoiaon in ihai cowairp, A. m 

The unhappy dHlereticea which had arisen between Great JMtein and the 
United States, in ccmsequenoe of the Berlin decrees, had |j|jir subsisted for 
some time; and at the oommenoement of the year 181S, tlM tone and tem- 
per of the government of the latter counti^, rendlK*ed it but too apparent 
that nothing could prevent hostilities between the two countries, but a re- 
pi^ on the part of tne former of the orders in council. The spring of that 
year passed away in the discussion of various measures of preparation by the 
congress, in aU which the war part^r displayed a manifest preponderance. An 
act for an embargo on all the snipping of the United States, for the term of 
ninety days foom its date, passed the congress in the beginning of April, the 
purpose of which was to expedite the fitting out of the American ships of 
war, and to prevent any more pledges from remaining in the pouter of the 
enemy cm the cximmencement of hostilities 

On the 1st of June, the president sent a lon^ message to both houses of 
congress, enumeratir^ all the provocations received from England, and re- 
commending the subject to their early deliberation ; and on the 4th he laid 
before them copies of the cxurespondence between Mr. Foster and Mr. 
Mnnroe, in which no expectation was held out of any relaxation of its or- 
ders by the British government. The result of the subsequent discussions 
in oongress was an act passed on the 18th of June, declaring the actual ex- 
iatanca of war between the United States and Great Britain. The different 
feelings with respect to this event, were manifested by the tokens of mourn- 
ing displiiyed on the day of the declaration of war at Boston, in which citv 
the cximniercial cdUnexions with England, and an abhorrence of French 
principles, rendered the breach extremely unpopular ; whereas, at Baltimore, 
where a number of privateers were fitting cmt to cximmit depredations on 
the British West India trade, a furious mob perpetrated cruel atrocities 
against some of the opposers of the war. 

The csonquest of Canada was an object w’hich the American (government 
evidently had in view when they declared hostilities, rebutting it no doubt 
of easy attainment, the British force in that country beuig small, and the 
attachment of the pe^le equivocaL Their operations against it commenced 
early in July 1819. Cfoneral Hull entered the province of Upper Canada, 
above Fort Detroit, and issued a proclamation to the inhabitants, in a style 
expressive of his high confidence of success. He proceeded to attack Fort 
Malden^ but failed in his attempt ; and the Britiwi general Brock having 
collecsted a force for its relief, the Americans retired to Detroit. Hull wwi 
there besieged in his turn ; and on the 16th of August entered into a capi- 
tiilation,in vMue of which he dhrrendered the Fort with two thousand five 
hundred meil, and thirty-thrdb pieces of ordnance, to a much inferior force 
of British m&d Indians. This was a severe mortification to the American 
government, which in its sanguine hopes of conquest, had refused to continue 
an armistice that had been tmporarily amreed upon, between general Pro- 
vost, tfaejgsvemor-general of Canada, and general Dwbom, oommander-in- 
.chief of American forces in the northern states. The plan for the inva- 
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houfl^ disoonqfirted te this event, was by no means re- 
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cert; but m re-lnforcempiit being brought up by niajor-ge- 
» AiH^fioails #ere defeated^ and general Wadsworth with 
themselves prisoners of war. 

arms by land were in some degree com- 
sea. Their navy consisted in a few frigates, 

1 largest British, but in size, weight of metal, 
eaual to ships of the line. Heiice^ when en- 
trie latter found themselves, as it vfere, sur- 
» wisn antagonists of much superior force. The first ac- 
>pM>k place on August the 19th, between the English frigate 
Ifi I>Hrres* and the American frigate Constitution, captain 
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was for a timn, 
neml Sheaff^ 
nine hundred 
These disj 

pensated by ^ 

of a rate c<nrr^|^dii 
and number 
countered by Btpfcipi 
prised into 
tion of tub 

OuerrierOf^Ointesn xrarres, ami ^meru^stii irigafco ^uoBbibuiitiui, v-apba&ix 
Hull, in wlSSk the former, being soon totally disabled by the enemy’s very 
superior fir«Kpifras obliged to strike. The injury she had received was so 
great, that TO^Oaptors s^t her ^ fire. On October the 25th, the Mac^o- 
nian English frigate, captain Carden, descrying a large frigate under American 
colours, bore down, and an action ensued which was continued with great 
bravery for more than two liours ; when the English ship being reduced to 
the condition of a perfect wreck, and having incurred a heavy loss of men, 
to save the rest it was fiuind necessary to surrender. , Her antagonist 
proved to be the United States, commodore Decatur, ranking as a frigate, 
with the scantling of a seventy-four gun ship. In an action between two 
sloops of war, the advantage also was on the American side ; and these events, 
so unusual to the British navy, though easily to be accounted for, were the 
source of as much mortification to one party as of triumph to the other. Nu- 
merous captures made by the Ameriouii privateers among the West India 
islands gave rise to complaints from the merchants and planters of Jamaica. 
Such were the prinripal circumstances of the firsiyearoftbis new American w^. 

Eager to retrieve the disasters of the former campaign, the AmeriMn gene- 
ral Winchester, in the month of January 1^^13, advan^d again with 
than one thousand men to the attack of Fort 

colonel Procter, with five hundred regulars and niihiu^ and six bui^e 
Ind^ns- when about five hundred of the American?, with their commander. 
»u. rendered primers, and the greater part of the rest, on the.r retrea^ 
cut off bv the Indians. This misfortune, ho« evor,*was compensated to 

by “^rtime the American flotilla, under commodore 

Ch™unccy, opened a dSnera'i“Se^n‘^^^^ 0>e ^ 

grtm" l^viSThe*.!ihL^^ Considerable public stores were 

taken with the town. ftrtive scene of warfare, and a 

The lakes of Can.ida now became ^^nd waters. On the 

number of spirited actituis took j regulars, militia, 

the «3d of April colonel .Tt he lUpids of the Mhini, » ri- 

and Indians, to ettnek a ,|ost Ameri^rs a^t battlring their defences an 
ver flowing into Lake Erie. n^e under the command of 

American re-infor^ment an attack upon him, 

brigadier-general Clay, severe action they were repulsed, 

was not able to maintain his position. , ^ „f May Fort 

The Americans, in *»««' attack of the place. After a 
aeorge, on the Niagara, and „mmander, colonel Vtosent, who 

gallant defence, it was *^“S“**^ 

retreated to a position near , tha ^ ^ „j,ieh eendaeyj- thwn 

the American army ptisheff fw( with semeni 

e NiSgara frontier. „,TTiW. , Dearborn oeneentlited 


TW. hawever, met wiin seiw* 

general Dearborn oeneentlMrf 

ill attemptin^a former “etemained" a strongly intrenched camp. 
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Oa Lake OiitM'io> the Britidt naval crnnwa^r w' Janiies Yeo, and the 
American commodore Chauncey^ oth^ in iheek^ without any de- 

cided superiority on either sid^' v British. ^ Idake Champlain 
was successful in destrovin^ a number ofc and a ^eat 

q^uuntity of naval and other stores. In the mdnAnm Sel||jnibeT, the Ame- 
ricans accompli^ed the object of gaining naval fftSsoBSiSn 6f the lakes, as 
far as concerned Lake Erie. Their commander^^ that s tatlji i, commodore 
PjiMBQX^n the 10th of that month brought to amon thevEMmsh, or rather 
^~Lchan squadron, commanded by captain Bareli^, ^4^mpellcd the 
it to surrender. The consequence of this disaster the relin- 
nmmnt by therBritUh of the Michigan territory, with the teception of 
tlifichilimackiaack, and the abandonment of the posts in Upper Canada 
beyond Grand River. ^ 

In the autumnal months a powerful effort •\'is mi^ by the Americans for 
the invasion of Canada at different points. It cotnnienced with the advance: 
of major-general Hampton to the frontier on the Montreal side. Sir George 
Prevost repaired to the spot, bringing a re-inforcement to sir R. Sheafu^ 
commander of the district. Hampton passed the boundary into Lower 
Canada on the 21st of October, and proceeded along both banks of the Cha- 
teaugay river a^inst the British advanced posts. On the 26t]i he was en- 
gaged by a much inferior force of Britii»h and ('anadians, and so effectually 
checked, that he recrossed the frontier, and retreated to his former position. 
The American general Wilkinson, in co-operation with this attempt, em- 
barked ten thousand men on Lake Ontario, and proceeded in hatteaiix dow'ii 
the St. Lawrence, with the intention of reaching MontreaL Sir G. Prevost, 
however, had placed a corps of observation to watch the movements of the 
Americans whom they attacked and entirely defeated the assailants with 
considerable loss, after which they returned to their own shores. The final 
result of this combined expedition was, that both the provinces of Canada 
were freed from their invaders, who withdrew in December to w'inter-qiiar- 
ters within their own territories. 

A successful attempt by the British against Fort Niagara, was the latest 
occurrence in these parts. On the 19th of December a body of about five 
hundred men, undei* colonel Murray, was landed early in the morning near 
the fort, which by escalade carried the works, with a trifling loss, killing or 
taking prisoners all the garrison, and making prize of a large quantity of 
arms and stores. The American general Hull, arriving soon after at the 
town of Buffalo to check the farther progress of the British, was attacked on 
the 30th by general Riall, at the head of one thousand regulars and militia, 
and four hundred Indians, and entirely routed. Buffalo, and the village of 
Black-rock, were afterwards committed to the flames, and the whole of the 
American frontier was left naked ; sir George Prevost, in a proclamation, 
represented these severities as a measure of retaliation for the destructiim 
practised by the Americans in their invasion of Upper Canada, particularly 
their conflagration of Newark, a place containing one hundred and fifty 
houses. 

During the time that these transactions were gedng on in the northern 
of America, a desultory warfare was mainfigined in the south by the 
British blockading squadrons, which sent their light vessels up the rivers at 
the bead of Chesapeak Bay, and made occasional attacks on the small towns 
and repositories or stores on their banks. These were generally successful, 
thodgh the-^jects were of inconsiderable value. A more important enter- 
prise was undertaken against. a at Hampton, in Virginia, defended by a 

considerable corps of troops. On the 26th of June sir S. Beckwith, who 
l|ad embarked with the troops under his command on board admiral Coric- 
buni!a.light squadron, turoM the^flank of the Americans unobserved, and, 
after a^llrisk action, gained ponogpion of their eamp and batteries. In the 
foQowtte meiith, the islands of'0in^cflcQ^and Portsmouth, on the coast of 
North Carolina, were captured^^^the equadron of admiral Cockburn. 

The enterprising spirit of the BiFitidi navy was displayed, not only in oc- 
casional attacks on the towns situate on the American coast, but also in some 
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^)n la cloM ^^^ct, when raptain Broke, perceiving a favourable^^fc*^- 
^ ('’hesapeak, himself setting the examine. 

The conlll^ #B9 severe^ but short : m two minutes the Americar/s^^s 
were cleared, her colours were hauled down, and the British flag hoisted ever 
them , and ^ was led awsy in triumph, in the sight of a nu^er of the in- 
habitunts of Boston, who witnessed the action, and were expecting her vic- 
'Pne French navy wwui at this time so much reduced, that scarcely any on- 
portumty was given during the year to the British seamen of displayii: 
their superiority, in the combats of squadrons or single ships, against their 
accustomed foe ; and their spirit of enterprise was chiefly exercised in 
attacks upon harbours and batteries on the sea^oast. Several spirited and 
successful actions of this kind in the Mediterranean and its branches were 
reported, of which one of the most considerable was the capture of Fiume, 
in the Gulf of Venice. Admiral Freemantle, with a squadron under his 
command, on the 2d of July anchored opposite to this town, which was 
defended by four strong batteries. On the following day the ships weighed 
to attack the batteries, whilst a detachment of seamen and marines was sent 
to storm the mole-head. This party succeeding, they dashed into the tow-n. 
drove before them the garrison, with the governor at its head, and with a 
very inconsiderable loss gained complete possession of the place. It was 
highly to the honour of the victors, that although the town was stormed in 
every part, not an individual was plundered, nor was any thing carried away 
except the goods afloat and the government stores. Of ninety vessels cap- 
tured, more than half were restored to their owners. 

Before we turn our attention to the continent of Europe, it may perhaps 
be as well to pursue tlio narrative of the war with .America, during the 
year 1814, when happily it vi^as brought to a termination. On the 7th of 
January, the president communicated to congress copies of letters which 
had passed between lord Cfistlereagh and Mr. Munroe, in which the formei 
proposed the appointment of plenipotentiaries to treat on terms of pence, 
either at London or Gotteiiburg ; which proposal was accepted by the pre- 
sident, who made <-h<iice of Guttenburg as the place. Such a step was ren- 
dered the mure expedient to the American government, by the open opposition 
to the war manifested in the northern States, of which a specimen was given 
in a very forcible speech delivered by governor Strong before the legislature 
of Alassachusetts. 'riiat tlie discontents occasioned by the restrictions on 
commerce, and their effects on the revenue of America, had made a serious 
impression, appeared from an act passed by the congress, in consequence of 
a message from the president, for tlie repeal ot the embargo and non-im- 

E ortation acts. I'lie expectations •of a consequent revival of trade w'cre, 
owever, in a great measure frustrated, by the extension of the British 
blockade along the whole coast of the United States, announced in Api*il by 

admiral Cochrane. , wi, . i_ 

Early in the month of February the American general Wilkinson aban- 
doned nis position on the frontier of Lower Canada, and moved^ his heatl- 
quarters to Burlington and Plattsburg, after partially destroying 
houses and barracks erected at a great expense, the destruction of which, 
with a quantity of stores, was completed by a pursuing British detachment. 
Wilkinson afterwards made an attuck on a British post commanded by ma- 
jor Hancock, but was repulsed with considerable loss. , , 

The fort of Oswego, situate on Lake Ontario, was reduced by ftr James 
Yeo Ld gene^ Shnlmmond early in May; an achievement which was 
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chieflv ■ervioesblaM it retarded the e<miM#9t oC eacmy's armament on 
that lake. Tl^e ttugiiah oommodore 1jiiit|lnmd Seiiilett*B-harbour^ in 
the vain hope ef eo-operation from t|pe general Pro- 

vost ; but on the return of Chauncey^ h)p aliia'9pi>dxi6nt. with a superior 
force, he reluctantly retired to Kingston. this the Americans became 
the assailants : a formidable force under geobeim Brown Orossed the Niagara 
riv.er, and compelled the pirrisun of Fort Erie to surrender prisoners of 
war. He then attacked the British lines at Chippawa ; att| adter a warm 
actioi^ in which the American troops appeared to have improved much in 
courage and discipline, the British commander, general RiaU, whose strength 
was greatly inferior^ retreated upon Fort George. The latter officer, how- 
ever, being joined bv general Drummond on the 25th of July, the Americans 
were in their turn defeated, and compelled to take refuge finder the cannon 
of Fort Erie. ^ 

JLarge reinforcements arriving from Europe about Wduimmer, sir George 
Prevost, after much consideriitioii, determined upon an expedition t«» Platts- 
burgh on Lake Champlain. At the head of t\%elve thousand excellent trooi)-i 
the commander-in-chief ventured to enter the Americiin territory ; aii:!, 
cautiously traversing the banks of the lake without seeing the face of an 
enemy, he arrived at his destination early in Septeml»er. The defences of 
Platt:»burg were no better than slight flelif-works, still unfinished, and the 
garrison consisted of about four thousand men, chiefly raw militia ; but he 
was in \ain urged to an immediate assault, alleging the necessity of naval 
CO- operation. Captain Downie, who commanded the flotilla on the lake, 
reached Pluttshurg on the 11th of September, and immediately commenced 
the attack, in full confidence that the land- works would be assailed at the 
same time ; but his siguals were not answered. That brave officer fell early 
in the action ; but the squadron laaiiitained the fight, till, completely over- 
powered by the naval force of the enemy, combined with the incessant fire 
from the works, the shijis were either destroyed or compelled to strike. 

The commander- in-chief at length commenced his reluctant and long pro- 
tracted attack ; but almost iiniiii diately u ithdrew his troops, and, amidst 
the loud reproaches of the soldiery, ordered a general retreat, leaving behind 
him a vast quantity.of stores ; but liis whole loss in killed and wounded did 
not exceed two hundred men. This disaster closed the campaign, if such 
it could be called, in Lower Canada ; and by the exertions of general Drum- 
mond, wholly unaided by the commander-in-chief, the Americans were 
finally compelled to evacuate Fort Erie, and the whole of the Niagara shore 
in Upper Canada. Sir James Yco did T,*jt hesitate to prefer a direct accusa- 
tion against sir George Prevost for neglect of duty and misconduct. That 
commander was consequently recalled, but did not live to await the issue of 
an inquiry into his behaviour. 

The military operations on the coasts of the southern American states 
had hitherto been rather of a harassing and predatory kind, than directed 
to any important purpose ; but it uas now resolved to strike u blow in this 
quarter, w'hich might exert an influence on the fate of the war. A large 
naval force under the command of vice-admiral sir Alexander Cochrane, 
having on board a strong body of troops commanded by major-general 
Robert Ross, was in the Chesai^uk the beginniiig of August, waiting for the 
arrival of rear-admiral Malcq^ with an expedition from Bermuda. On 
their junction the admiral was informed hy rear-admiral Cock burn, that the 
American commodore Barney, with the Baltimore flotilla, had taken shelter 
at the head of the Patuxent. Of this circumstance they determined to take 
advantage for ascending the river, with the declared purpose of an attack 
upon Burney, while their real object was the city of Washington, the Ameri- 
eSm capital, not far distant from a port on the Patuxent. 

On the 10th and 20th of August, army being landed at that place, 
^nerel Ross began his march to Waafirigton, the force of the Americana 
for its protection having been Bscerf|||ned to be such as would justify an at- 
tempt to ^ke it by a coup do rtiavt. Arriving on the fi4th wi^in five miles 
of the capital, he found the Americans, to the number of eight or nine thou- 
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consumed in tke dock-yaiS. Private property was’respected, and rtrict'S™ 
c.phne was o^enred amonf^ the troops. On the following iight » rrtr^ 

;va; :nre“Sth',3£lJ^^ - -letiion^n its retuS! 


with this enjerprisowas the destruction of Fort Washineton 
on the Potomac, Imlow t^e cty. This was effected on the 87th by 3a“n 
Gordon of the Seahorse, accompanied by other vessels ; and by its falfthe 
town of Alexandria, on the rame river, was left without protection. Captain 
Gordon then ^vanced to Alexandria, and placed l.is ships so as to ?orcS 
compliance with any terns he chose to propose. The comfitions at leneth 
agr^d on were, that the town should te spared with the exception of its 
public works, and the inhabitants unmolested on giving up all the navel and 
ordnance stores, public and private, aU the shipping and their furniture, and 
merchandise of every description. Twenty-one of the vessels were fitted for 
sea, and loaded on the 2Ut, when captain Gordon being informed that pre- 
parations were making to oppose his return, quitted Alexandria without 
wsiiting to destroy the stores which he could not carry away, and brought 
back all his squadron and prizes in safety to the Chesapcak. 

The Americ.an president on this issued a proclamation^ in which he spoke 
of the devastation at M^ashington as a measure of extreme and barbarous 
severity ; and mentioned that the British naval commander on the station 
had avowed his purpose of destroying and laying waste such towns and dis- 
tri<*ts on the coast as should be found assailable, under the pretext of retali- 
ation for the ravages committed in Upper Canada, though none such occurred 
but what had been shew'ii to be unauthorized. He thdn called upon all 
officers to be alert and vigilant in providing the means of defence. 

Admiral Cochrane and general Koss next concerted the plan of an attempt 
apiiiist the town of Baltimore, one of the most considerable ports in the 
l/nited States. On the l^h of September the troops were landed about 
eighteen miles from the town, whence they advanced ^ilong a peninsula be- 
tween two rivers. As the van^ard was engaged with the enemy’s riflemen 
covered with woods, general Ross received a mortal wound in the breast. 
He instantly sent for colonel Brooke, the second in command, to whom he 


gave some instructions : Recommending his young children to the protec- 
tion of his country, and exclaiming, My dear wife !” he expired. Few 
men ever fell in battle more generally beloved in their private character, or 
admired in their professional capacity. 

The van now pressed on, driving the enemy's light troops before tnem, 
till they arrived within five miles ofi Baltimore. A corps of six thousand 
men was there descried, posted behind a palisade across the road. They 
were immediately attacked and dispersed with great loss, and the army 
halted for the night. On the next day they advanced, and took a position a 
mile and a half from Baltimore. The hills surrounding the town were found 
occupied by a chain of palisaded redoubts and other works, defended, it wm 
seid, by fifteen thousand men. An attack was, however, planned by the 
British* commander, when a message arrived from the admiral, 
him that the harbour was closed in such a manner by^ sunken vessds deienu- 
ed by batteries, that it was imposrible to brin^ up his diips to co-raerato as 
had been intended. It was therefore the opinion of both commanden, that 
the chance of success in further operathms was not adequate to t^ hazard ; 
and after the army in retreating had halted some time, to give the Amwi- 
cans an opportunity of following, which they declined doing, it was agai 
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embarked. The principal loss in this expe9itiai| waa tl^^t of the Inmentci 
commander. ^ i '* ’ 

The negotiations for peace^ whick had Mjfjfi from Gottenburg t< 

Ghent, commenced in August, 1814; and In October an account of tli 
proceedings was laid by the American president before the congress. Froi 
this it appeared that the British government had advanced certain demands 
respecting the integrity of the Indian territory, the military poasessiun o 
the lakes, and the settlement of the boundaries, which the American pleni 
potentiaries did not hesitate absolutely to reject. The congress almost un 
animously confirmed this rejection ; and measures were determined on fij 
defensive preparations, on the sup^msition of a continuance of the wai 
adequate to the emergency. At the same time, the impossibility of nc 
gotiating loans in the existing state of ]mblic credit, occasioned the adoj 
tion of a system of taxation which could not fuiV^f adding greatly to tli 
unpopularity of the war. Happily, however, its inutility to both countru 
was become sufficiently appdrent ; and the restoration of peace in El 
rope had removed most of the causes of difference. The coinmissionei 
at Ghent, therefore, came to an agreement before the year had expired 
and on the 24th of December u treaty of peace and ami tv between Gre; 
Britain and the United States was signed, which afterwards received a n 
tification from both governments. The articles of this treaty chiefly rt 
lated to the disputes respecting boundaries, for the determination of wliic 
it was agreed that commissioners should reciprocally be appointed. Eac 
nation engaged to put an end to all hostilities that might be subsisting \n 
tween them and the Indian tribes, and to restore to them all the pusses<sioi 
and privileges which Appertained to them preiious to such hostilities. But 
parties likewise covenanted to continue their efforts for the abiditioii of tli 
slave trade. No notice whatever was taken of the circumstances which oi 
casioned the war. We now return to the affairs of France. 

It was naturally to be expected that uj)un the abdication of Napoleon, tl 
friends of the Bourbon family would be inspired with confident hopes (»f tl 
elevation of Louis to the throne of France. They did not long conceal the 
sentiments, and an address was signed by a great iiuml»er of the Parisian 
recommending theiroyal exile to the patronage of the allitMl sovereign!*, an 
urging them to complete by his enthronment, tlie liberation of France. Ta 
leyrand, who had been long disgusted with the government of Napoleon, ai 
had particularly disapproved of his conduct towards Spain, promoted this ol 
ject of the address by all the V7eiglit of his authority ; and this wish sot 
became general. Some days of suspence intervened, and during that tin 
tranquillity prevailed in Paris. On the 6th of Ajtril a new constitution w 
announced by the senate. The first article rec-ogiiized the French goven 
ment as monarchical and hereditary, and the second declared that the pc 
pie freely ^led Louis StaiiislMus Xavier to the throne. The count d’Artt 
came first into France in the quality of a lieutenant of the realm, and un t] 
23d of April si^ed the convention of Paris, which reduced the territory 
France to its limits of the 1st of January, 1792, and by which Belgium, S 
voy, Nice, Genoa, and an immense military matii'id ceased to belong to it 
Louis XVllI, w-ho had long lived in JBngkll^d iA tranquil retirement, ni 
roused himself from the indolence of a privatAj^e^ mnd made all due prepar 
tion for undertaking the arduous task of govermtig a kingdom. He repair 
forthwith to London, where, at the request of the prince regent, he ina 
his public entry into Westminster with the pumnous parade of a sovereigi 
and haying received from the good citizens of London the most gratify ii 
marks of respect, he proceeded to Dover, and on the 24th of April embark 
in a royal yacht convoyed by the duke|p|f Clarence. At Calais he was hail 
with the Rudest acclamations, and on tSe 2nd of May published a declarati' 
from St. Ouen, a pleaswt vill^e about four miles from the capital, in whic 
^ the constitutionalact passed by the senate on the 6th of Api 
rad which the allied powers had solemnly engaged to guarantee, “ he i 
M its basis were good : but that a great number of the articl< 

bearing the marks of the precipitancy with wliich they were drawn i 
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taking ieftve of the imperial guard at Fontainbleau, he was escorted to the 
from^hl bJtbH® “ detachment of the military, attended by commissioners 
, H's progress was marked by alternate applause and 
reproa<^. At V alence he had an interview with marshal Augereau, duke of 
Cutighoim. not of the most flattering kind. The marshal, who was a high 
siiinted omcer, is reported to have reproached liim severely as a traitor to 
the^mv and to France — as destitute of courage, and not daring to die the 
death of a siildier. ^ liut this was not the only mortification which he expe* 
rieiiced during his journey. At Avignon he was in danger of personal vio- 
lence, and he with difficulty escaped the effects of popular resentment. On 
n ^ April, he embarked at St. Frejus on board an Cnglissh frigate for 

Porto Ferrajo, where he landed, in a few days, and where he liad leisure to 
reflect on the extraordinary vicissitude which his fortuneskad undergone. 

Previous to the allies reurliiug Paris, the impossibility of preserving Spain 
had prompted Napoleon to release Ferdinand from his captivity, and to con- 
clude a treaty with that prince fur his restoration to the throne of Madrid. 
In announcing this convention to the regency, Ferdinand expressed his gra- 
titude for the unalterable uttachinent of his countrymen to his interests, 
and also for the perse\*ering courage and energy of his British allies. He at 
the same time acknowledged his obligations to the emperor of France for the 
comforts which he had enjoyed during iiis exile, and the spontaneous offer 
of an advantageous pacification. The answer which he received was re- 
spectful and polite ; but it was iiccosnpanied by a former decree of the cortes 
tending to annul eveiy convention which lie might have been induced to 
sign while in a state of captivity. In reply to another communication, the 
r^ents, evading the soUoted ratification of the late treaty, informed Fer- 
dinand, that an amb.'issador had been* deputef^ in his name to assist at the 
proposed congress of the chh^ £uropean powers, the result of which would 
probably be a general peace. The council of state, moreover, declared that 
ne ought not to be allowed to resume liis liuthurity without binding himself 
by an oath to an observance of the constitution ; and the^ cortes confirmed 
this arrangement, adding, that no Spaniard who had obtained any employ- 
ment^ received any mark of honour, or enjoyed a pension by the grant of 
Napoleon, or of Joseph, or who had retired from the kingdom with ^e 
French retreating armies, sliould be allowed to accompany Ferdinand on his 
return. Trusting, however, to his authority and influence, he disregarded 
these attempts to control him, and resolved to pursue his inclinations, 
or follow the advice of his favourites. He secretly entered Spam by a di^ 
ferent route from that which the regency had recommended, and proceeded 
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to VUencU, where he issued two decree^ iutifttetlatt en intention of aacri- 
ficitig^the interests of the two parties nation^ to the be- 

third set of men, then beginninpto' wi| tfie form and eoDfiatence 
of a pafil^These advisers were the the ancient system, the slaves 

of supei^^on and deeply rooted prejudices, who had temporised during the 
residence of the royal nimilv at Bayonne, and oppomd the constitution which 
M’as adjusted at Cams. Innuenced by these unenlightened counsellors, the 
king stigmatised the existing oortcs as Illegally constituted, and jinking 
condemned the new constitution, dissolved the assembly with a promise of 
convoking a regular national council. By another decree, Ferdinand re- 
strained the liberty of the press, declaring that the censors should be 'such 
individuals as were not attached to the cortes, neither had been in the service 
of Joseph Buonaparte. Forgetting or neglecting the protest a^inst des- 
potism, which was included in the f(»rmer of these decrees, he <Mered the 
commandant of Madrid to seize two of the^emhda: of the regency, several 
of the members of the cortes, and some editors of periodical journals, without 
stating their specific crimes or delinquency, and many other arbitrary arrests 
and imprisonments speedily followed. Int^t on the restoration of monas- 
teries, he ordained the restitution of the estates belonging to these founda- 
tions without making compensation for the purchase or fur the subsequent 
improvement of the property. He concurred with the late assembly in 
withholding the confiscate or sequestered lands and goods of supposed trai- 
tors, and thus enforced a decree which he ought rather to have annulled. 
The restoration of the pope's authority was almost as agreeable to Ferdi- 
nand as the grant of his own return to power ; and the former, like an in- 
corrigible bigot, exhibited the same sui^rstitious zeal which characterized 
the Spanish monarch, instead of displaying a proper regard for incorrupt 
religion and enlightened government. 

In France matters proceeded with as much tranquillity as, under existing 
circumstances, could reasonably be expected. The senate and the represen- 
tative body had connected the acceptance of the new constitution with the 
inauguration of Louis, ordering that he should not be proclaimed king until 
he hi^ sworn to the observance of the code ; but, though a mild and mo- 
derate prince he was unwilling to be fettered ; and, trusting to his own 
judgment, and to tbe good Muse and patriotism of his friends, he declared 
that he would present to the people such a constitution as they should have 
no reason to disapprove. Atppie of the influence and |>ower which Napoleon's 
companions in arms, the OHlimiBls, had obtained, Louis endeavoured to con- 
ciliate them by respectful elMlltlon ; and by a general confirmation of their 
honours and emoluments ; and to extend his own interest among the troops, 
he gave to his brother, his two nephews, the duke of Orleans, the prince of 
<Jond^ and his son, the command of ' regiments, subjecting the former colo- 
nels to the authority of these princes, with the title of insiiector-general. 
At the same time, he g^tified both the army and the people by expeditii^ 
the departure of the foreb^ troops, whose presence, notwithstanding their 
orderly and exemplary behaviour, unavoidably excitcsl unwelcome sensations. 

The negotiations between France and the combined powers were conducted 
without acrimony. Louis and Talleyrand wei%||paiim of the necessity of 
abandoning Napoleon's conqu^ts, and’of restt^HlI^ fhe kingdom to mo- 
derate limits. Great Britain agreed to yield aB lltr conquests in the West 
Indies, except Tobago, St. Lucia, and the Spanish^telt of St. Domingo with 
the i^ of France. Malta* was confirm^ to SOgUmd : and France en- 
gaged to erect no fortifications in India^l^aalso pieced herself to co-^e- 
rate with Great Britain in the eventuimMI^Bon of the slave trade. Inis 
trerty which was signed at Paris on thir^yijllraf May 1814 , also contained an 
arti<M, ordaining a convocation to be Idm at Vienna, consisting of plenipo- 
tentiaries of the contracting powers, for the adjustment of the baliuioe of 
power and of a durable peace. 

Having so far adjustcsl the new order of things in Franco, the allied so- 
vereigns received a respectful invitation from the prince regent to visit 
England, of wliiel|« several of them cheerfully availed thems^es. In the 
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letter XIX. 


State of France eoruequent m the return of the Bourbone—Cmiduet and 

pwtmte of Napoleon ta ^i^a. — Maket hu escape and returns to France. 

Mackes tttto the Juart of tlu country, and is received with eclat. —Dismau 
of the r^al governt^nt.— Napoleon reinstated on the throne of France. — 
Proceedings of the Congress of Vienna.— The outlawed invader proclaims 
Aisf/rtevaMs in jiutijication of his conduct.— Attempu to conciliate the 
nation. — rroparaitong to renew the war^ A. D. 1814 18 IJ. 


The retiirn of jieace, after a period of more than twenty years almost inces- 
^t warfare, you, my son, will naturally conclude, would be hailed with 
transports of joy by the more respecUble part of the French nation • yet 
there were c ircumstances attending the present which could not but prove 
extremely mortifying to a high-spirited nation in general, while the interests 
of many, who unhappily batten on the miseries of a country, must necessa- 
rdy prompt them to murmur and complain. Louis XVIII, was restored to 
the crown with the general concurrence of the nation ; dnd he had given his 
subjects a constitution which w'as calculated to satisfy the friends of rational 
freedom. But the year bud not closed ere political differences began to shew 
themselves, in such form us to indicate that much discontent and suspicion 
existed among large classes of the community. 

The terms of the ^ace had been studiously calculated to recommend it to 
the feelings of the^ French people. France was certainly stripped of that 
extended sway which rendered ner dangerous to the independence of other 
£uropean nations, and reduced, generally imeaking, to the boundaries which 
she occupied on the 1st of January 1792. Nevertheless several small grants 
were made to her on the side of Germany and the Netherlands; while, on 
that of Savoy, she had ceded to her the considerable towns of Chamberri, 
Annecy, Avimon, with the Venaisson, and Mont Belliard. But these con- 
csesaions availW little z and looking upon what th^ had lost, many of the 
French people, after um xeoollection nad subsided of their escape from a 
dreadful war, were natunJly disposed to murmur against the reduction of 
their territories, and toUuist that Belgium, at feast, ^ouldhave remained witli 
them. But this was only one of their many grievances ; the sense of honour, 
as i^ was called, or rather the of military ascendancy and of national 

aggrandizement, had been insn^^W Napoleon into all classy of his sub- 
jects, though they were chie^^fdiOTshed by his companions in arms. Ac- 
cording to their opinion, the glory of France had risen with their late em- 
peror. end with him had sunk for ever ; not, as they contended, through the 
superior force or prowess of the enemy ; but by the treachery of Marmont, 


(l) ParliamcntarT Debates.— Annual Register.— Canipagne de Paris, par Giraud— 
Hiatcrire de la Ke volution Francaise, par A. F. Migiiet. 
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otber frenerak whom Napolomi This sehttment passed 

frm ihMsoka of the soldiers ioto other cla^apa^ 4 |k!letY^ all of Whidi were at 
themomelllt^deeply enamoured of what was r^teientea to them Os national 
priory.. AH were forced to allow, that they h|i^ received back the family of the 
Bourbons from the hands of foreign contjuimrs ; and that the reiM of Louis 
XVI 11. had only commenced^ because France had been conquered and Paris 
surrendered. They could not forget that the allies had declared the resto- 
ration of the ancient family to be combined with the restiietion of France 
within the ancient limits ; and that^ accordingly, the first act of Monsieur, 
as lieutenant of the kingdom, had b^n to order the surrender of more than 
fifty fortresses beyond tlie frontiers conquered by their arms under the skill 
and valour of Napoleon. The meanest follower of the camp nfferted to feel 
his share in the national disgrace of losing provinces, to which France had 
no title but that of military usurpation. The hope that the government 
would at least recover Belgium, so convenTent foTt*. France, and which, as 
they contended, fell within her natural boundaries, served for a time to com- 
bat these feelings ; but when it was plainly seen that the new government 
of France neither could nor would engage in external war, for this or any 
other object, the discontent of the army became universal, and they might 
be pronounced ripe for any desperate enterprise. 

In addition to the sources of dissatisfaction and discontent now mentioned, 
whether real or supposed, there were many others which tended greatly to 
embarrass the government at this critical moment: Among these we might 
specify the restraints imposed on the liberty of the press, or freedom of dis- 
cussion ; the apprehensions which were naturally enough entertained lest 
the church and crown lands, which had been alienated during the revolution, 
should now be resumed ; the claims of the emigrants wmch came to be 
mooted in the chamber of delegates ; and the defalcation in the financial de- 
partment amounting, only in two years, 1612 and 1813, to the sum of thir- 
teen millions sterling, which had iicen well known to Napoleon, but by liim 
studioudy kept back from the jpfiblic, and midcing the total deficiency of the 
debt of France in the course or the last thirteen years to amount to the 
enormous sum of sixty-eight millkms and a half sterling money. Thus split 
into parties, oppres^d with taxes, vexed w ith those nameless and mysterious 
j^ousies and fears which form the most dangerous subjects of disagreements 
France was at this time full of inflammable materials, and there was not 
wanting a torch to light tham into a flame ; as the sequel will shew. 

When Napoleon had taken up his residence at Elba, he professed to those 
around him to be perfectly reUgned to his fate ; spoke of himself as of a man 
politi<»lly dead ; and dediared that his intentions were henceforth to devote 
himself to the pursuits of science and literature. He traversed his new em- 
pire in every dire^ion ; planned improvements or alterations, which, had 
they been cerried into effect, with the means which he possessed, woulcl pro- 
bably have occupied his whole life time to execnite. He established his court 
upon an ambitious scale, cxinsidering his limited territory and slender in- 
come ; the interior of his household, though reduced to thirty-five persons, 
still held the titles, and affected the rank proper to an imperial court ; ancl 
his body g^ard. cxinsistiug of about seven hundred Infantry and eighty ca- 
valry. seemed to occupy as mucli of his ^teiitioitii^e grand army had for- 
merly done. They were constantly exercised, and/ln a short time, he was 
observed to be anxious about obtaining recruits for them. 

As early as the month of July .1814. there was observed to be a considera- 
ble degree of fermentation in Italy, to which the neighbourhood of Elba, the 
residence of several members of the BuoaajMHe fanuly. and the sovereignty 
of Murat, occasioned a general resort jIlTfapoleon's friends and admirers* 
'This agitatiem encreased daily, and various arts were resorted to for dissemi- 
nating a prospect of Napoleon’s future return to power. Parties of recruits 
passed over from Italy to Elba, to enlist in his guards ; and two persons 
employed in this service were arrested at Leglioro. in whose possession were 
found written lists, containing the names of several huddred persons who 
were willing to seryp Napoleon. About the middle of summer the latter 
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WH i^ted by his motiMr aa^tfa rister, the princess Pauline. Atthktime 
^ he s^ to harna expe^ to be joined ty his wife, Marla Ji»n^ 

.» was said, wu wming to possession of her Italian dombk^Theii 
u*** wWch had occurred before Paris, were'tbe only 

to^ on which he appeared to lose his temper. On these he u^d strong 
ai^ vh^t langu^. He said that interdicting him intercourse wito Ws 
exciW universai reprobation at Vienna ; that no such inston™ 
of uhumanity and iniustice could be pointed out in modern times • that th^ 
emc^ was yarned a prisoner, an oMerly officer constantly attending up- 
on her; finally that she had given him to understand before she quitted 
Orleans^ that she was to obtain permission to join him at the island of Elba 
though it was now denied her. * 

Among rtoM who at^mpanied the exiled emperor to his new residence 
WM baron Kohler, an ^striansgeneral of rank and reputation— a particular 
friend and old school-reilow of prince Schwartzenberg. But this ^ntlemaii 
took his demure about the middle of May, leaving colonel sir hTiel Camp- 
bell the only one of the four commissioners who continued to remain at 
Elba by order of the British cabinet. It is difficult to say what sir Niels 
office really was or what were his instructions. He had neither power, title 
nor means to interfere with Napoleon's movements. The emperor had been 
recognized by a treaty, as an independent sovereign. It was therefore only 
us an envoy that he could be permitted to reside at his court. MHien inter- 
rogated by the governor of Porto Ferrajo, as to the character he assumed 
and the length of his stay, he obliged the British officer to say, that his or- 
ders were to remain in Elba till the breaking up of the congress which was 
then settling the affairs of Europe. Napoleon did not oppose or murmur at 
the c^ontinued, though equivocal, residence of sir Niel Campbell at Elba — on 
the contrary he affected to be pleased with it. For a considerable time he 
even seemed to seek the society of the British envoy, held frequent inter- 
cMiurse with him, and conversed with apparent confidence on public affairs. 
On the 16 th of September, he had an audience of three hours, during which 
Napoleon talked incessantly — ^made many /leclarations of his having ceased 
to concern himself about any thing but his retreat, his family, his house, 
cows and poultry, &c. — s|>oke in the highest terms of the English character, 
protesting it had always had his sincere admiration, and requested the Bri- 
tish officer to lose no time in procuring him an English grammar ! But as 
the close of the year approached, sir Niel Campbell became impressed with a 
notion that N^a|ioleon studied to exclude him from his presence as much as 
possible, without absolute rudeness — a change was discernible in his man- 
ners and habits — the alterations which he had planned in the island no longer 
gave him the same interest — he renounced, from time to time, the severe 
exercise in which he at first indulged, using a carriage rather than his horse, 
and occasionally sunk into fits of deep contemplation, mingled with gloomy 
anxiety. He, also, became subject to some pecuniary inconveniences to which 
he had hitherto been a stranger. He had plunged into expenses with im-' 
prudent eagerness, and without weighing the amount of his resources gainst 
the cost ofnis proiMisod alterations ; ana this was greatly heightened by the 
culpable negligence of Hie French government in the payment of his yearly 
income. The^th artl^e of the treaty at Fontainbleau provided an annuity, 
or revenue of two millions five hundred thousand francs, to be registered 
on the Great Book of France, and pmd without abatement or deducUon to 
Napoleon. This annual provision was stipulated by 

nald and Ney. as the price of ♦Napoleon's resignation, and the French mi- 
nisters could not refuse a dechurf^n of payment 

the ex-emneror and at the same time a severe insult to the alliea j>ow ers. 
Yet, far fiSm^this pension being paid with regularity, it 

NatioleiMi ever recowed a single remittance on account of it. ihe Dmisii 

was harassed by 

ing his oomplaiiiU, repeatedly wrote home to his court on the subject, ^ mg 
itas his opinion, « that, if these difficulties pressed on ^ 

as to preveiAl blni firoiii continuing Iho extern. J s lOw o > 
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oetfecfly capable of croaaing orer to Piombino wllii his troopa, or oommitt- 

mg' ax^ other extravagance." Thia wae air Niel Campbeira opinibn on 
the Slat of October 1814, and lord Cnat1ip|ihiigli remonatrated atrowty witii 
the l^ndi miniatera on the subject^ England waa the onfy power 

amoilg the allies, who, not being a paHy^to the tre^ of Fontainbleau, might 
safely have left it to those states that were. The French were not ashamed 
to defend their conduct on the flimsy pitetext that the pension was not due 
until the year of his exile was elapsM — a defence wholly evasive in aa much 
as that such a pension, being of an ^mentary nature, the quarterly or 
termly payments ought to have been paid in advance. 

While Na^leon, harassed by pecuniary difflculties, and the other sub- 
jects pf com}daint, tormented too by the restlessness of a mind impatient of 
restraint, gave vent to expressions which excited suspicion and ought to 
ha\'e induced caution, his court began to assimie a wgy singular appearance ; 
it was like the court of a barrack, filled with military, gena-d’armes, police 
officers of all sorts, refugees-of every nation, expectants and dependants upon 
the court, domestics and adventurers, all connected with Napoleon and 
holding or expecting some benefit at his hand. Rumours of everv kind were 
buzzed about through this miscellaneous crowd as thick as motes in sunshine. 
Suspicious characters appeared, and disappeared again, without affording 
any trace of their journey or object. The port was filled with ships from aU 
parts of Italy ; the four armed vessels allotted to Napoleon for tne protec- 
tion of the island, and seventeen others belonging to the miners, were con- 
stantly engaged in vopages to Italy, and brought over or returned to the 
continent, Italians, Sicilians, Frenchmen, and Greeks, who seemed to be all 
upon the alert, yet gave no reason for their coming or departing. 

The situation of sir Niel Campbell now became very embarrassing. Na- 
poleon, affecting to be more tenacious than ever of his dignity, not only ex- 
cluded the British envoy from his own presence, but even threw obstacles 
in the way of his visiting his mother and sister. It was, therefore, only from 
interviews with Napoleon himself that he could hope to get any information ; 
and to avail himselx of these, sir Niel was obliged to absent himself from the 
island occasionally, which gave him an opportunity of desiring an audience 
as he went away and returned. At suidi times as he remained on the island, 
he was discountenanced, and all attention withdrawn from him ; yet in a man- 
ner so artful, as to render it ioapossible for him to make a formal complaint, 
especially as be had no avowed oflicial character, and was something in the 
situation of a guest, whose hstrusion had placed him at the favour of his host. 
Symptoms of some approaching catastropne, however, could not escape the 
British resident. Napoleon had interviews with his mother, after which she 
appeared deeply distressed. She was also heard to speak of three deputa- 
tions which he had received from France. It was, moreover, acoounted a 
circumstance of strong suspicion, that discharges and furloughs were granted 
to two or three hundr^ ot Napoleon's old gumd, by the medium of whom, as 
was too late discovered, the allegiance of the military in France was corrupted 
and ^uced, and their minds prepared for what unm to ensue. At len^h, 
Mariotti, the French consul at L^horn, infbrmeifrflir Niel Campbell that it 
was certainly determined at Elba, Uiat hhmleoi^ ^th his guards ^ould em- 
bark for the continent. Sir Nitl was at Leghoni'llAM he received this in- 
telligence, and had left the Partridge sloop of war to cruise round EHia. It 
was naturally concluded that Italy wm the ubieot of Napoleon, to join with 
his brother- m-law Alurat, who was at « that time fatally for himself, raising 
his banner. 

On the 95th of February 1815, the Pallt^Nfldge having come to Leghorn and 
.fe tche d off sir Niel Campbell, the appeanmoe, as the vessel approacmed Porto 
Ferrajo on her return, of the natio^ guard on the batteries, instcaul of the 
crested grenadiers ^ the Imperial muod^ at once apprized the Britidi resi- 
dent of what had taken place. Wotti he landed, he found the motiier and 
dMr of tlm emi^or in a well-assumed igony of anxiety about the fide of 
thwislRtive, of whom they affected te know nothing more than that he had 
Bteered»8bwards the coast of Barbary. They appeared «ejttremeljr anxious to 
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detain sir Niel Campb^ on diore : but^ resisting their entreaties^ andrepeiL- 
insr the more pressing arguments the governor, the British eavo3r'i^gain« 

however, too 


aewuu nr ^auipucu vii . uui>, rtraundug ineir euKreau 

ing Idle more pressing arguments of the governor, the British eavo3r'i^gain« 
ed his vessel and set sail in pursuit^f the adventurer. It was, however, too 
late ; ihe Partridge only obtained a distant sight of the flotilla, after Napo- 
leon and his forces had landed. 


__ was from 
The guards 


Kin ana nis lorces nau lanaeu. 

In his passa^ Napoleon encountered two great risks : the first 
meeting a roym French frigate, who hailed the Inconstant. Tne guanis 
were ordered to put off their caps and go down below, or lie upon dedc, 
while the captain of the Inconstant exchanged some civilities with the com- 
mander of the frigate, with whom he happened to be acquainted, and being 
well known in those seas, he was permitted to pass without farther inquiry. 
The second danger was from the pursuit of sir Niel Campbell, in the Par- 
tridge, English sloop of wgr, whc^ pursued with a determination to capture 
or sink the whole flotilla? Escaping these dangers, however, it was on the 
1 st of March, that Napoleon, causing his followers once more to assume the 
tri-coloured cocka<le, disembarked at Cannes, a small sea-port in the ^If of 
St. Juan, not far from Frejua, which had seen him land, a single individual 
returned from Egypt, to conquer a mighty empire ; had also b^eld him set 
sail, a terrified exile, to occupy the place of his banishment ; and now apin 
witnessed his return, a daring adventurer, once more to throw the dice for a 
throne or a grave. A small party of his guards presented themselves before 
Antibes, but were made prisoners by general Corsin, the governor ^ the 
iilace. Undismayed, however, by this inauspicious commencement, Napo- 
leon insUntly began his march at the head of scarcely a thou^d men, to- 
wards the centre of a kingdom from which he had been expelled with exe^a- 
tions. and where his rival now occupied in peace an heredity throne, ror 
some time the inhabiUnts gazed on them with doubtful and astonished ^es, 
as if uncertain whether to assist them as friends, or oppose them as ^“vade^ 

A few peasants cried Vive VEmpereur ! but the adventurors r^eived neithw 
countenaa^nor opposition from those of the higher 
of March the find, a day and a half after landing, the little band 
reached Cremin, having left behind them their sm^ 

CMble them tS make forced marches. As Napoleon approach^ 
l^e^Wn^of Da^hind, termed the cradle of the reyolutioi^ 

least, most unfortunate ; for, as ti,ov had been purposely thrown in 

culpation. the troop* J® pMuliily devoted 

Nepoleon'e way. and p^ "S W?th of^Stoch. S7*e?enth re^ment of 

of tin nraareh by whom he ^ into contact with the out 


his own little band, — ^ -dvanoed « 


, drew out, bu^m^ his treast, « h; 

ms own uwie oanu, let Wm now work his 

exclsimed, He who w^ threw down their arms, 

Tho nppo^ was irresistible the skiers shouted Vive 

r^^gwnral wliohad n often^^^ ^ two battaljon*, 

FEmperemr ! In the mean time Labeaoyer 
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from the gatM of Grenoble.'^ Ai thej advamii^ be diqiUyed an 
oi^la, and began to distribute among J»is aoldiers the tri-ooloured eookades 
which he had oonoealed in the h<dlow drum. They were received with 
enthusiasm. It was at this moment the mareachal des Camp ^ee Villim^ 
superior officer of Labedoyere^ arrived on the spot, alarmed at what was go* 
ii^ forward, and expostulated with the young military fanatic and the sol- 
diers, but he was compelled to retire. General Marchand, the loyal com- 
mandant of Grenoble, had as little ininince en the troops remaining in the 
place ; they made him prisoner Up the city to Napoleon, who 

thus found himself at the helul of ndariy three thousiuid soldiery with a 
suitable train of artillery, and a cmrreeponding quantity of ammunition. 

When intelligence first reached Pane of Napoleon's arrival, it excited sur- 
prise rather than alarm ; and when the ^formaJ|ion was communicated to 
the congress then sitting at Vienna, it is said the ^members looked at each 
other and burst out into a fit of laughter ! But when this adventurer was 
found to traverse the country without o]>po8itiun, some strange and com- 
bined treason be^n to be generally apprehend^. That Uie Bourbons 
might not be wanting to their own cause, Monsieur, with the duke of Or- 
leans, set out for Lyons, and the duke D'Angouleme repaired to Nismes. 
The legislative bodies, and many of the nobility declared for the royal cause. 
The ministers of foreign nations then resident at Paris hastened to assure 
Louis of the Bup|M>rt of their sovereigns. Corps of volunteers were raineil 
noth among the royalists, and the constitutional or moderate party ; and the 
most animating proclamations called the people to arms. An address by the 
celebrated Benjamin Constant, one of the most distinguished of the mode- 
Tate party was remarkable for its eloquence. It plat-ed in the most luminous 
point of view the difference between the lawful government of a constitu- 
tional monarch, and the usurpation of an Attila or Genghis, who governed 
only by the sword of his Mamalukes. It reminded France of the general 
detestation with which Napoleon had been expelled from the kingdom, ami 
proclaimed Frenchmen to be the scorn of Europe, should they again stretch 
their hands voluntarily to the shackles which they had hurst and burled 
from them. All were aummoned to arms, more especially those to whom 
liberty was dear; rinoe in the triumph of Napoleon it must hud its grave 
for ever. 

But notwithstanding all time demonstrations of seal, the public mind had 
obviously been much influenced by the causes of disc4«iitent wbidi had been 
so artfully enlarged upon for many months past ; and it became every mo* 

' ment more likely, that, not the voice of the people but the sword of the 
' army, must decide the pending contest. Soult, whose conduct had given 
much cause for suspicion, resigned his office, and was succeeded by Clarke, 
duke of Feltre, leas renowned as a warrior, but more trustworthy as a sub- 
ject. A camp was established at Meiun ; troops were assembled tliere ; and 
as much care as possible was used in selecting the troops to whom the royal 
cause was to be committed. In the mean time^ several circumstances took 
place which was favourable to the cause of the Bourbons. Several discuveries 
were made of a conspiracy which had been hatcUPff tbe overthrow of the 
existing government, and in vfluch some of officers were deeply 

' implieat^. On the 10th of March, Lefebvre jmMmettes, marched forward 
his r^[;iment to join Napoleon ; but the offieens having |ienetrated his de* 
WU he was obliged to make his escape from tho arrest with which he was 
threatened. ^ The two mnerais AUemands put the garrison at Lisle, to ilio 
numlm of six tbousana men, in motiot^ by means of forced orders, declaring 
there was an insurrectioii in Paris ; but mares^al Mortier, meeting the. 
troops cm the mar^, detected and d^eated the conspiracy, by which, £a<l it 
t^en offset, the king and royal family must have been ma^ prisoners. The 
AUemands ware taken, but the iglpiatera of the king ^ not posseM suffi* 
oiM enesgy to make on example of t hgn ag^tfcraitora to their country. 

IheurogTM of the invading amwilp tb^ean time, was uninterrupted. 

It was m vain ^at at Lvons, MoBstsur anoUie duke of Orleaai^ with tlie 
advice and asostance of miireSchal ‘Mocduiudd, cudoavoured to retain^ tlis 
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trooM in their duly, and the inhahitants 
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the hmg. An 

appmntmenfc Monsieur was obliged to t dia- 


\ r ' iMl uur- 

funner city set a price on his hendT against the invader^ and the 

i,. 

decrees now issued forth, with a rapidity which 

imrch had employed those studious Eouil at^Elba^which^hl w!l« 5*"’ 

hare devoted to the composition of his memoirQ f wk supposed to 
his minister of justice ; Fouchc' that of police • named 

of war. The fitst decwcW^rogatSd aS c^anKe^tW hT "I*"*®*?' 

the courts of Justice and tribunals during his ab^ncA taken place in 

all officers beWing to the class of emKts a„J displaced 

into the airnyb/Z king. The 

tl.e white flag and «wckade. and restored the tri-coloured baoner a.^ Zo 
iinnenal symbols of xVapoleon s authority. A fourth sequestered the effecte 
of tlie Uoiirbons. A hfth suppressed the ancient nobility and feudal titles 
and formally «*nfirmed the proprietors of national domains in their possS- 
buiiis. I he Mxth declared sentence of banishment against all emigrants not 
er^d from the lists previous to the accession of the Bourbons, wfth confis- 
cation of their proi^rty. 1 he seventh restored the Legion of Honour, in 
eve^ respect ns it had existed under the emperor, uniting to its funds the 
confiscated ra venues of the order of St. Louis. And the eighth and last 
dcciw was the must imjiortant of all. Under pretence that emi^ants who 
had borne arms afpiinst trance, had been introduced into the body of the 

■ ssaxswa ansi *lksa ..1 a.! ^ 1 .1.. s .. 



rdinary assembly of the iJhamp-fle^Mau This convocation, was to have 
t wo objects ; fityt to make such Jilterations and refurmatipus in the constitu- 
lh»ii ot the empire as circumstance should render advisable ; and secondly 
to assist at the coronation of the empress and of the kin^ of Rome. 

On the 13th, Napoleon recommenced his journey, and proceeding through 
Ma^'on, Chalons, and Dijon, he reached Auxerre on the 17th of March. The 
country through which he journeyed was favourable to his pretensions ; it 
h^^ been severely treated by the allies during the last campaign, and the 
dislike of the suffering inhabitants extended itself to the family who had 
b^n raised to the throne by the influence of those strangers. The revolu- 
tionary fever preceded the invaders like an epidemic disorder. The 14th 
regiment of lancers, quartered at Auxerre, trampled under foot the white 
cockade at first signal. The sixth regiment of lancers also declared for 
Napoleon, and without waiting for orders, drove a few soldiers of the house- 
hold troops from Miintereau, and secured that important post, which com- 
mands the passage of the &^ne. .• 

The dismay of Louis XVlII. and his ministers on hearing the revolt at 
Lyons waa extreme ; but itvras further encreased by a false report which h^ 
been industriously circulated of a pretended victory obtained by the roymist 
party in the vicinity of Lyons. The conspiracy was so deeply laid, and it 
extended so widely through every branch of the government, that its agents 
contrived to convey this unfounded rumour to Paris in a demy official state, 
l>y means of the telegraph. It had the expected effect, first, in suspending 
the preparations of the roval partv, and afterwanls in deeneinug the anxie^ 
wliich Overwhelmed them, when' Monsieur, returning almost 
brought the MWS of hi» bafl auacess. Itt this hour of extremity louche ten- 
dered hk-Mnistanoe to tlie almost defenceless king, but he durst not M 
truetgd ; and in the hour of 11% dldbesa Louis hi.d rej».urse to 

ertio on the flUi of Marchhad an audience of tlie king, when he accept- 
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cd the command of the army destined to attack Nap^eony aooompanyinff his 
ai^siuitment with expressions of the most devoted xiutli to the ki^, and de^ 
ciAiinghis resolution to brinx Napoleon to Paris like. a wild beast In an iron 
cage. In these dispositions^ Mey advanced to Loup le Saulnier^ and arriving 
there during the ni^t betwixt the ISth Aid 14th of March, he received a 
letter fromNapoleon, summoning him to join his standard as ** the bravest 

of the brave, a title which could not but awake a thousand recollections. 
Ney had already sounded both hia officers and privates, and discovered their 
eager determination to join the standard of their late emperor. They were 
received by him with open arms ; and this disaffection was ruinous to the 
cause of the monarch. After attending in person the sitting of the chamber 
of deputies, Louis reviewed the national guards, about twenty-five thou- 
sand men, who, as well as the deputies, made a display of loyalty. He also 
inspected the troops of the line, six thousand in number, but with them his 
reception was equivocal ; they placed thei^caps ohitheir bayonets in token 
of respect, but tliey rdised no shout. As a last resource, Louis convoked a 
general council at the Tuileries on the 1 8th of March ; when the mareschals 
and other officers present t^ve it as their (minion that there could be no 
effectu^ opposition offered to Napoleon. They were contradicted by the 
royalist nobles, and the dispute grew so warm that Louis was obliged to 
break up the meeting, and prepare himself to abandon his capital, whicli 
the prevalence of his enemies and the disunion of his friends left him no 
longer any hope of successfully defending. 

In the mean time the two armies approacdied eadii other at Meliin' ; that of 
the king being under the (command of maresidial MaiMlonald. On the 20th 
his troops were drawn up in three lines to receive the invaders, who were 
said to be advancing from Fontainbleau. There was a long pause of suspense 
— at length, about noon a looping of horses was heard — an open carriage 
appeared, surrounded by a few hussars, and drawn bp four horses. It (»me 
on at full speed ; and Napoleon leaping from the vehicle, was in the midst of 
the ranks which had been formed to oppose him. His escort threw themselves 
from their horses, mingled with their ancient comrades, and the effect of 
their exhortations was uistantaneous on men whose minds were already half 
made up to the purpose which they now acxomplishecL There was a general 
about of Five KapoUn! Thus the last nUny of the Bourbons passed from 
their side, and no further obstruction existed betwixt Napoleon and the ca- 
pital whi(^ he was once more, though only for a brief space, to inhabit as a 
sovereign. 

The unhappy Louis had antliupated the defectiim whiidi took phm, and 
awaited not the ixinsequence of its ai^ual arxivaL' He departed from Paris, 
escorted by his household, at one in the morning of the 20th of March. Even 
at that untimely hour, the palace was surroanded by the national guards 
and a number of citizens who wept and entreated him to remain, offering to 
died the last drop of bl<x>d in his defence. But the king prudently deedmed 
to accept of samrifices whi(di (x>uld.now have availed nothing. He therefore 
proceeded on the way to Lisle, passing through Abbeville and other garrison 
towns, where the soldiers rei^ived him with yylb*" respect ; and though not 
obscurely intimating that they intended yo join jnia|ival they would neither 
injure his person nor insult his snisfortunes. ^de he had hoped to make 
a sbMid ; but maresdial Mortier, aware of the disliatisfied and restless state 
of fhe garrison, urged him to proceed for the safety of his life ; and ccunpell- 
ed to a second exile, he departed to Ostend, and from thence to Ghent, 
where he established his exiled court. In the mean while the revolution hud 
full play in the metropolis. Lavalette, one of Napoleon's most decided ad- 
herents, assumed the management of the post-office in the name of the lat- 
ter, an office which he had enjoyed under his former reign. He was thus 
enabled to intercept Uie royal proclamations, and to announce to every de^ 
partment offici^y the restoration ^ the emperor. The white flag, which 
”noatod.onthe Tuileries was taken down, and replaced by the tri-<so|pui^ 
banner. , . - » . ' " 

Napol^n arrived late in the evenii^, in iw some open carriage whiott ha 
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kia ea*i7 aad -th'a departim ofthe khS*'** «Wbit«d between 

tesM aad lamentatkws of nitdi of the ratirena im t>y *be 

my ; by the wailliiw of the dofen^Ms »«aqna- 

prildent. The forSer entarS the^ouU ““ 

Ivm by w« end deaolation. wewtl witt 

who waa to restore them to their elamAnt leader 

himaelf amoiw them, they crowded around him ao d^^Tthatl^"*^ 
compelled to exclaim. « my friends, you stifle me md^^ 
oUi^ to support him in t^ir arms up the frrand rad the^TnJ® 

i^*f ’*® receiv^ the^ous acdama’tiMs of t^mui- 

cnaani^ined and triumphant field of battle 
had U.O terrible ascendancy of Napoleon's erenius appesied half so pr^on^i- 
nent as dun^ his iiwr<^4om «annes to Paris. Me who left the same ooa^t 
only a year Wore, disgiui^ like a slave, and weeping like a woman forTS 
?l in grandeur Uke that of th^retuming wave, 

the farther It hu retreated, is rolled back on the shore with thi more t^fic 
and overwhelming violence ! The « bravest of the brave." who came deter- 
Riinefl tooppcm him as he would a wild beast, recognized his superioritv 

when confronted with him, and sunk again into his satellite. 

The oungrM at Vienna happened fortunately not to be dissolved, when 
the news of Nauoleon s escape from Elba was laid before them by Talleyrand, 
on the 11th of March. The communication of this astoundij^ event, which 
threatened to abolish all their labours, seemed at first so like a trick of pan- 
tomime, that laughter was the first emotion it excited in almost every one. 
The merry mood, howe\'er, did not last long — the event was too serious and 
too pregnant of mischief to be sported with. It was necessary for the con- 
gress, by an unequivocal declaration, to express their sentiments on this ex- 
traordinary occasion. Accordingly, on the 13th of March, the following de- 
claration appeared : after reciting the fact, it thus proceeded 

** By thus breaking the convention, which had established him in the 
island of Elba, Napoleon Buonaparte destroys the only legal title on which 
'' his existence dependtsd ; and, by appearing again in Wance with projects 
'' of confusion and disorder, be deprived himself of tfie protection of the 
law, and has manifested to the universe that there can be neither peace 
nor truce with him. The powers consequently declare, that Napoleon 
Buonaparte has placed himself without the pale of civil and social rela- 
** tions ; and, that, as an enemy and disturber of the tranquillity of the 
** world, he has rendered himsdf liable to public vengeance. They declared 
“ at the same time, that firmly resolved to maintain entire the treaty of 
** Paris of May the 30th, 1814, and the dispositions sanctioned by that treaty, 
laid those which they have resolved on, or shall hereafter resolve on, 

** complete and to consolidate it, they will employ all their means, and will 
unite all their efibrts, that the general peace, the object of the wishes of 
Europe, and the constant purpose of their labours, may not again be trou- 
bled ; and to provide against every attempt whi^ shall threaten to re- 
plunge the world into the disorders of revolution.” ^ 

All Europe now ranirwith prepitrations £or war. A treaty was formed 
between Great Britain, Austria, Pruswa, and Russia, in which the contract- 
inir parties agreed to maintain and enforce the treaty of Pans, which excluded 
Buonaparte firom the throne, and to enforce the decree of outlawry iraue< 
BgBlnstMm— each of the contracting parties agreed to keep constMtly in 
field an army of one hundred and fifty rtousand *?„ JS" 

down their arms but by common consent, with numerous other sUpuIatioiis. 
In «Je mSn time Naiileon did not hesitato to offer ^ a 

^ied powers his willb^em to acquiesce “****’ m the 
fetter to each of the sovereigns, 

same principles which had been aUieshSdbeeptlMS? 

lettw no anawen werb^retumed ; the decision of the aUies had been already 

"^^^M^eon, finding that nothing remaned to be hoped for from negotiation 

yoiT III. * ^ 
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with the atlioSf 4l|Ri beoame sensible that the grand pnint at 'Jssae could oidjr 
be decided in ^e field of battle. He consequently set himself in good earnest 
to conciliate the French people and ingratiate himself with them. He pub- 
lished a list of his grievances in ju8tificatioif*of the step he had taken ; such 
as, his separaj^ion from his family — the non-payment ox his pension. See. See., 
and especiafi^ insisted upon his having been recalled by the voice of the na- 
tion. Had he said the voice of the army, he might have obtained more cre- 
dit ; for certainly the army had sufficiently shewn themselves to be his own, 
upon grounds which are easily appreciatea. On the 14th of May, i^roces- 
sion and solemn festival was held in favour of the Federates (or l^risian 
rabble) and the motley and ill-arranged ranks which assembled on this 
memorable occasion, exhibited, in the eyes of the disgusted and ter- 
rified spectators, scenes which had formerly characterized the revolution-— 
and refilled an era unfortunately too famOus. emperor himself ap- 

peared to shrink from it with disgust and abhorrence. On the 1st of June 
the Champ de Mai was held— the object of which, however, was not to receive 
the empress Maria Louisa and her son, but to behold the eagles, the signals 
of instant and bloody war, distributed by the emperor to his officers. This 
piece of pageantry also went off coldly — in the language of the Royalists, it 
was a condemned* farce, which was soon to be succeeded by a bloody trairady. 
He then gave his subjects a new constitution which was extremely ill re- 
ceived by all parties. The chambera assembled and discussed it with free- 
dom and acrimony ; hut his situation obli^d him to leave it with them, and 
he took his farewell by an address to both chambers which was sensible, manly, 
and becoming his situation. He surrendered, in their presence, all his pre- 
tensions to absolute power, and professed himself a friend to liberty. There 
was little cause, he remarked, to provide against the intoxications of tri- 
umph, when they were about to contend for existence. He stated the crisis 
tp be imminent, and cautioned the chamber to avoid the conduct of the Ro- 
man pe^le in the latter ages of the empire, who could not resist the temp- 
tation of engaging fiercely in abstract discussions, even while the battering 
rams of the common enemy were shaking the gates of the capital. Thus 
parted Napoleon anci his chamber of legislation ; he to try his fortune in the 
field of battle ; and they to their task of altering and modifying the new 
code of laws. 


LETTER XX. 


Preparations for the renewal of war. — Napoleons plan of Campaign. — Re~ 
solves to measure himself with Wellingtonm — Reviews his grand army, 1 hth 
of June.^Battle of Ligny, IfitfA of June. — Retreat of the British on Wa- 
terloo, where Lord Wellington resolves to make a stand. — DescHption of 
this celebrated field. — The English army take up their grounti on the Mth, 
and the FreneJi on the next morning. — Strength of the two armies. — Plans 
of their Generals.'— Battle of^ Waterloo, commenees on the forenoon of the 
\%th of JvaiejSey's charge^ at the head of the guards.— His repulse j— 
Advance yf the British or mg*— Napoleon's (orders for a retreat. — Behaviour 
Napoleon daring the battle. — Bluchers pursuit the French. — Loss of 

tM British— qf the French, June, 1815. 


Thb tune had now arrived when the permanency of the new order of things 
was to be^ determined, not by votes and oaths, but by an appeal to the 
^ whole fortified frontier of 

toe on the aide of France, occupied by strong garrisons, 

ebie^^f Briuah troops, or of such as were in British pay. From too com- 
mcnoemrat of tl^ alann excited by Napoleon's attempt to re-instate himself 
m to e^toone of the Bourbons, reinforcements had been unremittingly oent 
mm En g la nd , and the duke of Wellington arrived at Bruseele fijpm 
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Vienna to take the Bupveme command of the British ui(l>:^bfei^n troops in 
■Bel^um. In the latter part of May, 1815, the Prussian ^itey> oqpimanded 
by prince Blucher, arrived in the neighbourhood of Namur, and. frequent 
conferences relative to a plan of eo-operation were held by the two generals. 
The principal French army was at this period posted near Avesnes in Flan- 
ders, and preparations for defence against invasion had been made at Laon 
nnd the castle of Guise. 

On the li^h of June, Napoleon quitted Paris, and, as he threw himself 
into his carriage to join his army, 1 go,^* said he, ** to measure myself with 
** Wellington.*' The army of the latter mig^ht contain about thirty thousand 
English troops ; but they did not consist of those veteran soldiers who had 
served under him in Spain and Portugal, the flower of which had been dis- 
patched upon the American expedition. The greater part of them were 
second battalions, or regiments Crhich had been fllled up with new recruits. 
The foreigners were fifteen thousand Hanoverians, with the celebrated Ger- 
man legion, eight thousand 8tr<mg, which had so often distinguished itself in 
Spain; five thousand Brunswickers under the gallant duke; and about se- 
venteen thousand Belgian, Duteh, and Nassau troops commanded by the 
prince of Orange. On the Germans the utmost reliance was deservedly 
placed : but some appreheiishms were entertained for the st^diness of the 
l^lgian troops. Discontents had prevailed among them, which, at one pe- 
riod, had broken out into open mutiny, and was not subdued without blood- 
shed. Most of them had served in the French ranks, and it was feared some 
of them might retain predilections and correspondencies dangerous to 
general cause. Napoleon liimself had anticipations of the same kind. He 
brought in his train several Belgian officers, 

movement in his favour as soon as he entered the Netherlands. But the 
Flemings disappointed him ; they dreaded the return of his tyranny. Some 
of thewtroopi behaved with distinguished valour ; and m^t of them sup- 
oorted the ancient military character of the Walloons. T^ Dutch troops 
were in general eiitliusiastically attached to the prince of Orange, and the 

. recruited to it- 

within an™*^Uibly short spHce of time after NapoWa reWrn had 



their intention of transferring p p . ^rmy, which was concentrated 
Cher arrived at Liege, with the 1 russian aray, Namur, Givot, 

on the Sambre and Meuse Brussels where he had fixed 

» 7 ». 

two divisions of British troops, two of / served as a reserve to the 

copied Knghein, Brain le Conipto, and Nive p. The second divi- 

PruBsian division under Ziethen which was Hanoverian, and 

Sion, commanded by lord Hill, and Grammont. 


, incluuea ^ and Grammont. 

divisions ; it was centered , Wellington's special request, 

under general Picton, of the two 

had accepted of the situation of .^.‘’^Hanoverians, and was sta- 

remaining British divisions, with ® oiu-uoied Grammont and Nieve. 

tioned at Brussels and Ghent. which had marched from 

Nuiioleen in person, accompanied by his guard, whitn nao g 
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Parii^ VevHu on the leth of June. The other divisMme ef hie 

adteted mndtHm Ml been aeseaihled on the ironUer, and the whole oon«- 
siMUiig of five df t j ft M * of infantry, and Mr of oavdry, were combined at 
Beaumont on the t4th of the tame month,«rith a dag^ree of aecreqy and ex- 
pedition whij^ ehewed the usual genius of their oomnutnder. The emperor 
reviewed tip'troops in person, reminded them that the day was the anniver* 
sary of the great victories of Marengo and Friedland, and cimed on them tore- 
member that the enemies whom thev had then defeated were the same against 
whom they were now arrayed. Are they and we," he asked, no wnger 
** the same men ?" The Mdress produced a powerful effect upon the minds 
of the French soldiers, alwa 3 rs sensitively alive to military and national ^ory. 
On the 15th of June, the French army was in motion in every direction. Their 
advanced-giwd of light troops swept the western bank of the Sambre clear 
of all the ^ed troops of observation. They- then advanced upon Charleroi, 
which was well defended by the Prussians under gAeral Ziethen, who was 
at length compelled to rdtire on the large village of Gosselies. Here his re- 
treat was cut off by the second division of the French army, and Ziethen 
was compelled to Udce the route of Fleurus, whereby he united himself with 
the Prussian force, which lay about the villages of Ligny and St. Grmond. 
The Prussian general had, however, made such a protracted resistance as 
gave time for the alarm being taken. 

By this movement the plan of Napoleon was made apparent : it was at 
• once most scientific and adventurous. His numbers were not sufficient to 
sustain a conflict with the armies of Bl ucher and Wellington united ; but 
by forcing his wiiy so as to separate the one enem^ from the other, he would 
gain tlie advantage of acting against either individually with tlie greater 
part of his forces, while he could spare enough of detached troops to keep 
the other in cdieck. To accomplish this masterly manceuvre, it was neces- 
sary to push onwards upon a part of the British advance, whi^ occupied the 
position of Quartre Brat, and the yet more advanced posts of Frasnes, where 
some of. the Nassau troops were stationed. But the extreme rapidity of Na- 
poleon's forced marches bad in some measure prevented the execution of his 
plan, by dispersing ^ forces so much, that, at a time when every hour was 
of consequence, he was compelled to remain at Charleroi until his wearied 
and over-marched army had collected. In the mean time, Ney was detached 
against Frasnes and Quartre Bras, but the troops of Namur maintained their 
pwt on the evening of the 15th of June. It is possible the French marescbal 
might have succeeded had he made the attaclc at Frasnes with his whtde 
force ; but hearing a cannonade in the direction of Fleurus, he detached a 
division to support the French in that quarter : a step for which, as he acted 
on the exercise of his own judgment, instead of yielding precise obedience to 
his master's orders, he was reprimanded^ — a circumstance rather curiofisLy 
contrasted with tlie subsequent case of Grouchy, upon whom Napoleon threw 
tlie whole blame of-tlie defeat of Waterloo, because he did follow his orders 
preidsely, and press the Prussians at Wavre, instead of being diverted from 
that object by ^e cannonade on the left. The mancBuvre of Napoleon thus 
failed, thougl^ it had nearly been successful. He, neverthelesi^ persisted in 
his effort of dividing, if possibly the British armj^rom the Prusaans. 

At six o* clock on Uie evening of the 15th, lord'W' elUngton, then at Brus- 
sels, received intelligence of the advance of the French army ; but it was not 
suffioently authenticated to induce him to put his army in motion, on an oc- 
casion when a fiidse movement might have proved ruinous. About deven of 
the same night, mors certain accounts reacbed Brussels, that the advance of 
the French was upon the line of the Sambre. Re-inforcements were now 
lisstily moved on to Quartre Bras, and the duke of Wellington arrived there 
in person at an early hour of the morning of Uie 16th, and instantly rode 
from that position to Brie, where he had an interview with Bludier. It ap- 
pesrad at this tinrn Uiat the whole French force was about to be directed 
against the Prussians ; and Blucher was prepared to receive them. Three 
of his divIsloiM to the numbwof eighty thousand men, had been got into posi- 
tion on a chain of gentle heights, running from Brie to the Sanmre. In uont 
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of tkeir line lay the villages of the greater and lesser St. Ae^d. as also 
that of Liny> all of which were strongly occupied. From tlofoaitreinity of 
his right, Eluc^r could communicate with the British at C^WeBras, upon 
which the British commander was^^as fast aa distance would permit, coiioen** 
trating his army. The fourth Prussian division, being that of Bulow, sta- 
tionea between Liege and Hainault, was at too great a distance torl^ browht 
up, though every effort was made for the purpose. Blucdier, however, un^r-*' 
to^ notwithstanding the absence of Bulow, to receive a battle in this position, 
trusting to the support of the English army, who, by a flank movement to 
the left, were to inarch to his assistance. 

Napoleon had, in the mean time, settled his own plan of battle 

1 T 1 VT^ SAl. « _ 


Napoleon nao, in me mean vime, sei^ueu ms own Pisn oi oatue. He de- 
termined to leave mareschal Ney with a division of lorty-five thousand men, 
with instructions to drive thb English from Quatre Bras, before their army 
was concentrated and re-ipforcet^ and thus prevent their co-operating with 
Blucher, while he bimiftlf, with the main body of his army attack^ the 
Prussian position at Ligny. being thus on the French left wing at 

Frasnes and Bras, and Napoleon on the right at Ligny, a division 

under D’Erlon, amounting to ten thousand men, served as a centre of the 
army, and was placed near Marchiennes, from which it might march laterally 
either to support Ney or Napoleon, aa circumstances might require. As two 
battles took place on the 16 th of June, it is necessa^to take distinct notice 
of both. That of Ligny was the principal action. The French emperor was 
unable to concentrate his forces, so as to commence the att^k upon the 
Prussians, until three o'clock in the afternoon, at which hour it began with 
uncommon fury all along the Prussian line. After a continued attack of two 
hours the French had only obtained possession of a part of the village of 
St. Amand. The position of the Prussians, however, was thus far defective, 
that the main part of their army being drawn up on the heights, and the re- 
mainder occupying villages which lay at their foot, the re-inforcements di^ 
patched to the latter were necessarily exposed, during their descent, to tho 
fire from the French artillery, ])laced on^e meadows below. 
inff this dieadvaotage, by which the Prussians suffered n™^h, Napolwn 
thought the issue of the contest so doubtful, that he sent for D 
^n, which, aa already mentioned, was stationed near ^iwchiennes, half way 
SStwwnOiatre Bras and Ligny. In the mean while, observing that Blu- 
cber drew his reserve together on St. Amand, his point o 

tjick and directed all his force against Ligny, of which, after a desperate re- 

portion in the rw of of repelUng the 

ingbeen diepat^edto placed himself et their 

attack, except by that of hu. He thereJow pi^ 

head, and cnaiged in the most detenn veteran orince 

•S^sjrs: ™ if if m " 

mareschal, aa he directed the retreat, gi,„* mid he himself proa- 

theMvalry, his horMctniA down threw himself beside the vuliMt 

trated on ground. His mde-d^^P precaution to fling his 

Prussian, determined to Ehaw hia faj , French soldiers. The 

cloak OTOr him, to prevert his ^^Jd^t wss not until they were repul^ 

mmm/scnirasseurs tfiat BluViher was raisrf 

and in their turn puwed by the eventful moment, migW 

and cemounted. Hm dwth, ^ ^ ^ ef tho campaign, as it my bo 

have proved highly dotninenUl to the wue o« ^ ^ 

rM»Lur queened whether amy thing of brought 

after this hard fo"?^ of/ine. W^en relievml 

the PruasiBn anny into acUoii on the oywtt ™ achieved 

and again mounted, BluAer e^JS^e & pursuit byond the 

it by tho enemy, who did Mt^*» abaniW Such was t^ 

the PrussUns h^ been said, lost the field 

iSl^of Ligny, in tee lo'st in this sanguinary 

but i|ot their honour. The Frusnans urc • 
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i ihoiiBand men ; those of the French were not much fewer. But 
' miperor hed struck an important blow: he had oveipowered a 
inveterate enemy, and opened the cam^ig^ with favourable 

The degiee of advantage, how«irer, which Napoleon might have 

deifved^Srom the Prussian retreat, was greatly limited by the ipdifferent 
Buocess ofijfiey against lord Wellington. Of this second action 1 have now 
to give jM^wme account. 

On the morning of the 16th, Frasnea had been evacuated by the British 
who now took a position at Quatre Bras, a point of importance, as four roads 
diverge from it in different directions. On the left of the causeway, leading 
from Charleroi to Brussels, is a wood called Boia de Boaaa, which during 
the early part of the day, was strongly contested by sharp-aliooters on both 
sides, but at length carried by the French and niaintained for a time. Aliout 
three o'clock in the afternoon, the main att^^k cominenced but was repulsed. 
The British infantry, however, and particularly the%8nd regiment or high- 
landeis, suffered severely from on unexpected' charge of lancers, whose ap- 
proach was hid from them by the character of the ground, intersected witli 
targes, and covered with heavy crops of rye. Two companies of the high- 
landers were cut off, not having time to form the square ; the others suc- 
ceeded in getting into order, and beating off the lancers. Ney then attempted 
n general charge of heavy cavalry ; but they were received with such a gall- 
ing fire from tiie British infantry, joined to a lottery of two guns, that it 
could not be sustained ; the whole causeway was strewed with men and 
horses, and the fugitives, who escaped to the rear, announced the loss of an 
action which was far from being decided, considering that the British had 
few infantry and artillery, though re-inforcemeuts of l>oth were coming fast 
forwards. The French, as already said, hod, about three o'clock obtained 
possession of the Bois de Bossa, and driven out the Belgians ; but they were 
m return themselves expelled by the Britisli guards, who successfully resisted 
every attempt made by the French to penetrate into the wood during the 
day. As tiie English re-inforcements arrived in succession, mareschal Ney 
became desirous of an additional force, and sent to procure the assistance of 
Erlon's division ; but those troops had been previously ordered to suernur 
the emperor’s own army. As the affair of Liigny was, however, over before 
they arrived, the division was sent towards Frasnes to assist Ney ; but his 
battle was also by this time over, and thus D’Erlon’s troops maitdied from 
one flank to the other, without firing a musket in the course of the day. ’J'he 
battle of Quatre Bras terminated with the light ; the British retain^ pos- 
session of the field, which they had maintained with so much obstinacy, because 
the duke of Wellington conceived that Blucher w'ould be able to msLke goo<l 
his ground at Ligny, and was consequently desirous that the armies should 
retain the line of communication which they had occupied in the morning. 

The Prussians having evacuated all the villages wliich they held in tho 
neighboiurhood of Ligny, had concentrated their forces to retreat upon the 
river Dyle, in the vicinity of Wavre. By this retrograide movement, they 
were placed about six leagues to the rear of tlieir former position, and had 
united themselves to Buluw’s division, which had not been engaged in the 
affair of Lignv. But of this retreat, V>rd Wellington was ignorant until 
about seven o clock the next morning, when be himself deemed it necessary 
to commence a retrograde movement towards Waterloo, in order the better 
to recover his communication with the Prussians, and resume the execution 
of the plan of co-operation which had been previously arranged between him 
and Blucher, but which had been in some degree disconcerted bv the sudden 
irruption of the French and the loss ofithe battle of Li|^y bv the Prussians. 
The retreat was conducted with the greatest re^larUy, tnough it was as 
•usual unpleasant to the feelings of the soldier. The news of tne battle of 
Ligny suread through the ranks, and even the most sanguine did not ven- 
ture to hope that the Prussians would be so soon able to renew the engage- 
ment. The weather was tempestuous in the extreme ; the rain fell in t«»r- 
fenta. Bui this ao far favours the Britiah, by rendering the plowed fields 
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fif the French cnvalry on the flanks, and the operations of i:hi 
they were pursued were confin^ to the causeway. At Genappe 
amnll town, where a narrow bridire over the river Dvle enn nnfv 


they were pursued were contin^ to the causeway. At Genapp^ Tliswevel!;^ '« 
small town, where a narrow bridge over the river Dyle can only be appreiushed 
by a confined street, there was an%ttack on the British rear, which the Eng- 
lish light cavalry were unable to repcll ; but the heavy cavalry being brought 
up, rraulsed the French, who ^ve the rear of the army no further disturb- 
ance for the day. In the evening, the duke of Wellington arrived on the 
memorable field of Waterloo, which he had previously fixed upon as the po- 
sition in wUdi he had, in certain events, determined to make a stand for 
covering Brussels. 

The English army occupied a chain of heights, extending from a ravine 
and village, termed ‘Marko-Braine, on the right, to a hamlet called Tor-la- 
Haye, on the left. Corresponding to this chain of heights, there runs one 
somewhat parallel to thfifk, on w^ich the French were posted. A small val- 
ley winds between them of various breadth at different points, but not ge- 
nerally exceeding half a mile. The declivity on either side into the valToy 
lias a varied, but on the whole a gentle slope, diversified by a number of un- 
dulating irregularities of ground. The field is crossed by two high roads, 
or causeways, both leading to Brussels — one from Charleroi through Quatre 
Bras and Genappe, by which the British army had just retreated, arid ano- 
ther by Nivelles- These roads traverse the valley, and meet behind the 
village of Mont St, Jean, which lay in the rear of the British army. The 
farm house of Mont St. Jean, which must be ^.refully distinguished from 
the hamlet was much closer to the rear of the British army than the latter. 
On the Charleroi causeway, in front of the line, there is another farm house, 
called La Haye Sainte, situated nearly at the foot of the declivity leading 
the vallev. On the opposite chain of eminences, a village called La 
& name to th^ range of heights. It exactly fronts Mont 

St Jean and these two ]>oints formed the respective centres of the French 

Uritish army, U "^v'ter^^^^ lord Wellington had re- 

By the march from ,.V.»r whi^h had been dishTcated hy the 

stored his communiwtion with 1 establislied there, Blucher was 

retreat of the Pruwians A British, the distance between the 

once more upon the same line with the 

Prussian rignt flank, and the British It t, ^ e |i„ji *i |0 hehrhts of St. 
mund which lay between ai^d^wooded *• and the cross roads which 

Lambert, was excei^ingly rugged and , tempestuous weather. 

traversed it were dreadfu ly ^on in front of Waterloo to 

'I'kaa aiiilrit disnatchcd intelligence of his posit -nanlution to give 


traversed it were areaaii ly of Waterloo to 

The duke dispatched .*"*«“ time with his resolution to pve 

prince Blucher, acquainting h m at t^ w the support of 

battle to the ene“y> muchei* wpUed that he would m^e V> 

two divisions of the Prussian “^*1 but with his 

the duke of Wellington’s support, not with t^ prepare for his mov^ 

whl army; and that he foX and se«^® 

inent, than was necessary to supply tooa, an 

three o’clock on the afte'®"®" ni^ht i^™ e^l^r of UtUo 

on ^e“eldrand took up their bivouw for ^h later before Nap^ 
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battle, hie brother Jerome Buonaparte, commanded on the left — ^ 
“lie and D'Erion the centre— and count Lobau on the right. 
I^ult and Ney acted aa lieutenants-general to the emperor. The 
on the field oonnated probSbly of about aeventy-five thousand 
^ hiffhest computation the British force did not exceed that 

* army was commanded by the chief, under whom they had 

ofTeredcS^Sofy the world. The British army was divided into two lines ; 
the right w the first line consisted of the second and fourth English divisions; 
the third and sixth Hanoverians ; and the first coips of Belgians, under lord 
Hill. The centre was composed of the corps of the prince of Cfrange, \'‘ith 
the Brunswickers, and troops of Nassan, having the guards, under general 
Cooke, on the right, and the division of general Alton on the left. The left 
wing consisted of the divisions of Picton, Lamber^ and Kemp. The second 
line was in most instances formed of the froops lecst worthy of coiifi<1ence, 
or which had suffered too severelv in the action on the 16th, to be again ex- 
posed until extreme necessity called for it. The cavalry were stationed in 
the rear, distributed all along the line, but chiefly posted on the left of the 
centre, to the east of the Charleroi causeway. The whole British position 
formed a sort of curve, the centre of which wm nearest the enemy, and the 
extremities, particularly on the right, drawn considerubly backwa^s. The 
plans of these two commanders were extremely simple. The object of the 
duke of Wellington was to maintain his line of defence, until the Prussians 
coming up should give him a decided superiority of force. They were expected 
about eleven or twelve o'clock ; but the extreme badness of the roads, owing 
to the violence of the storm, detained them several hours later. Napoleon s 
plan of operation was equally plain and decided. He trusted by means of 
his usual rapidity of attack, to break and destroy the British army before 
the Prussians should arrive on the field ; after which, he calculated on hav- 
ing an opportunity of destroying the Prussians, by attacking them on their 
march through the broken ground interposed betwixt them and the British. 
In these expectations he was the more confident, in as much as he believed 
Grouchy's force, which had been detached the preceding day in pursuit of 
Blucher, was sufficient to retard, if not altogether to check, the march of the 
Prussians ; this opihion, however, was too hastily adopted. 

Commencing the action according to his usual system, Napoleon kept his 
guard in reserve, in order to take an opportunity of charging with them, 
when repeated attacks of column after column, ana squadron after sfjuadron, 
should induce his exhausted enemy to show' some symptoms of irresolution. 
But Napoleon's movements in the present instance were not very rapid. His 
army had suffered by the storm «ven more than the English, wfio were in 
bivouac at three in the afternoon of the 17th of June ; while the French 
were still under march and unable to get into line on the heights of La Belle 
Alliance until ten or eleven o'clock of the forenoon of the IRth. The Eng- 
lish army had thus some leisure to take food, and to prepare their arms 
before tne action compienced ; while Napoleon lost several hours ere lie 
could proceed. Time was indeed inestimably precious to both parties, and 
hours were of importance ; but of this Napoleon was less aware than was his 
opponent. The tempest, which had raged with tropical violence all night, 
aoated rn the morning, but the Veather continued gusty and stormy during 
the whole day. Between the Hburs of eleven and twelve of the forenoon, on 
the memorable IRth of June, this dreadful and decisive action oommenceil 
with a cannonade on the part of the French, instantly followed an attack, 
commanded by Jerome Buonaparte, on the advanced post of Hougomont. 
The troops of Nassau, which occupied the wood around the chateau, were 
.driven out by the Frendi, but the utmost efforts of the assailants were un- 
able to force the house, gardens, and farm offices which a party of the Bri- 
tish ipiards sustained with the most dauntless resolution. The French re- 
doubled their efforts, and precipitated tlicmselvcs in numbers on the exterior 
hedge, which screens the garden wall, not aware probably of the internal de- 
fenee afforded by the latter. They fisil in great numbers on tills point by the 
ire of the defenders, to which they were exposed in every, direction. The 
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number of troopa, however, oiuUAed them by poBHeasion of the vn 
Housomont for a time, and to push oii with tlieir cavalry and a^i 

“ *-• * 1,, 011111,1.^0 ♦iv vnnAWA 4-liAan 


Iftomaak 

aaountjiinjiifc *v» n »!•••«», iMau ww I'uSh on with their cavalry and ajTiJBfctj^a(pl|dust 
the British rif^ht, which formed in squares to receive them. was 

inoersant, but without apparent Advantage on either aide. Tw ' iitiitt was 
at length repelled bo far, that tiie British again opened thehr dplHiBunication 
with Hougomont, and that important garriaon was re-inforosd by colonel 
Hepburn and a body of the guards. , , „ 

The fire of the artillery now became general along the line, and the force 
of the French atta^ waa transferred to the British centre. It was made 
with the moBt desperate fury, and received with the most stubborn resolu- 
tion. The aasault was here made upon the farm house of St. Jean by four 
Aolumns of infantry, and a large body of cuirssseurs who took the advance. 

latter advanced with the utmost intrepidity along the Genappe cause- 
wav where they wei^%nc4.urilered and charged W the English heavy ca- 
vaiy* and a combat was maintained at the sword s point, 
were driven back on their own position, where they were protected by then 
ortillerv The four columns <it' French infantry, eng^ed m the same at- 
forced their way forward beyond the farm of La Haye Sainte, and, dis- 
^ JSmeiit, were in the act of establishing themselves in the 

]>erMng a ^hen they were attacked by the brigade of 

^!.nenirrick ^roujht up from the secofid line by greneral 

general 1 ack, or ^ British heavy cavalry wheeled round their own 

lUfaX. ...d .Ittacked TheMH%rr"i- 

«ucce«8 too far. 'I Uey '"XdtoTuwort them, and were obliged to re- 
hoetUe cavalrjr which "‘J® part^^f the action, the gallant general 

tire with coMiderahle l^. In thw ^art bravery, met hie death, as did 
Picton, BO distinguished for enterpri^ a About this time the 

also general Ponsonby who pf Lb Haye Sainte, cutting to 

French made „ian sharp-shooters, by whom it was m^t 

r “ ■ 

were at laat drUen out of it ‘’f “I*® *• to the right, where a general 

The scene of conflict now slnft^ onco mor j 

attack of French cavalry was S cauUway. They came up w^h 

of^ British right, or Uweeu «-®™“fte Jf“r continued" fire of thmty 
the most daunUess resohitio , V _ ^ compelled the artillery 

piece, of maiUeiT, placed >" ^^’’^o^vrithin theJ^uares. The enemy 

men, by whom they were worked, fa retre. ^ them, and at 

had no means, however, to gritislf artiUerymen sallied out from t hei r 
every favourable moment the BnUsn ari , the assailant^ 

^i;^ of refuge, again manned ^ The cuurameurs 

l^anmuv^ winch ^^ms pcculm^ 


9 peculiar to the Bnti ser ^ squares in the 

™eTertiVress7wntinV^ 

ynTiSlifiden^ .PP»rently to.a f»rious_oc^^dash. 


and colours taken, but the assertion i occasion. 

rode close to the bayonets fired tnei i ^ 
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were 
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recklen nnd trIouf. Some stood on tlie British and were 

decoyed miMquetry and artillery. Some squadrons, passing through 

the intervener the first line, charged the squares of Belgians posted there, 
with as little success. At length the cuiilbBseurB suffered so severely on 
every handjf^^t they were compelled to abandon the attempt, which they 
had made such intrepid and desperate courage. In this un-heard-of 
struggle, the greater part of the French heavy cavalr^r were absolutely de- 
stroyed. Napoleon intimates in his bulletins that this desperate attempt 
was made witnout orders and continued only througli the determined cou- 
rage of the soldiers and their officers. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
in the destruction of this noble body of cuirasseurs, he lost the corps which 
might have been most effectual in covering his retreat. After the broken 
remains of this fine cavalry were drawn off, the French confined themselves 
for a time to a heavy cannonade, from which the Brita*^ sheltered themselves 
in part by lying on the ground, while the enemy prepared for an attack on 
another quarter, and to be conducted in a different manner. 

It was now aWit six o'clock, and during this long succession of the most 
furious attacks, the French had gained no success, except occupying for n 
short time the wood around Huugumont, from which they had been expelled, 
and the farm house of La Haye Sainte, which also had been recovered. The 
British, on the other hand, had suffered very severely, but had not lost one 
inch of ground. Ten thousand men were however killed or wounded : 
some of the foreign regiments had given way, though others had sliown tlio 
most determined bravery. The ranks were thinned, botli hy the actual 
fugitives, and by the absence of Indiyiduads, who left the ensanguined field 
fur the purpose of currying off the wounded, and some i»f whom would na- 
turally be in no hurry to return to so fatal a scene. But the French, besides 
losing fifteen thousand men, independant of a column of two thousand pri- 
soners, began now to be disturbed by the operations of tlie Prussians on their 
right flank; and the secret of the duke of M'elliiigton was disclosing itself by its 
consequences. Blucher, faithful to his engagement, had, early in the morn- 
ing, put in motion Bulow's division, which had not been enp^aged at Ligny, 
to communicate with the English army, and operate a division on the right 
flank and rear of thd French. But though there were only twelve or four- 
teen miles from Wavre to the field of Waterloo, yet the march was, hy un- 
avoidable circumstances much delayed. The rugged face of the country, 
together with the state of the roads, offered tho mr»st serious obstacles to the 
progress of the Prussians, especially as thev moved witli an unusually large 
train of artiller}'’. A fire also broke out in \Vuvre, on the morning of the IHth 
which prevented Bulow’s corps from marching through that town, and obligc<l 
them to pursue a circuitous and inconvenient route. After traversing, with 
great difficulty, the cross roiids by Chapelle Lambert, Bulow, with Uic 4th 
Prussian corps, who had been expected by tho duke of W^ellington about 1 1 
o'clock, announced his arrival by a distant fire nliout half past four. The 
first Prussian corps, following the same route with Bulow, was yet later in 
coming up. The second division made a lateral movement in the same di- 
rection as the fourth and first, but by the hamlet of Chain, nearer to the £ng- 
llsli flank. The emperor Napoleon instantly opposed to Bulow, who appeare<l 
long before the others, the 6th French corps, which he had kept in reserve for 
that service ; and as onl^ the advanced guard was yet come up, they succeed- 
ed in keeping the Prussians in check for the moment. The first and second 
Prussian corps appeared on the field still later than the fourth. The. third 
corps had put themselves in motion to follow the same direction, when they 
were furiously attacked by the French under mareschal Grouchy, who, as I 
have already said, was detached to engage the attention of Blucher, whose 
whole force the mareschal took for granted he had before him. Instead of 
being surprised, however, as an ordinary general might have been, with this 
attaac upon his rear, Blucher contentea himself with sending back orders to 
Thidman who commanded the third corps, to defend himself as well as he 
could upon the line -of the Dyle. In the mean time, without weakening the 
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army under )ii8 own wmmand. by detaching any part of It to support Thiel- 
man, the 1 ramian veteran rather hastened than suspended hiiMpreh towards 
the field of battle, where he was aware th.it the war*^ was likd^o bd decided 
in a manner so complete, as would leave victory or defeat, on every other 
point, H matter of inferior moment. j ^ 

About half past six, ^ the second division of the Prussian army besran to 
enter into communiwition with the British left wing, by the viUagJ of Ohain. 
while Bulow pressed forward from Chapelle Lambert on the French right 
® valley called Frischemont ; and now it became evident that 
the Prussians were to enter seriously into the contest, and to cast the die. 
Napfdeon had still the means of opposing them, and of achieving a retreat 
hut it must have been at the certainty of being attacked on the ensuing day 
by the combined armi^ of England and Prussia. His celebrated guard had 
not yet taken any ]>aA in the conflict ; and would now have been capable of 
affording him protection after a battle, which hitherto he had fought disad- 
lant^eously, but without lieirig defeated. But the peculiar difficulty of 
his situation with all its attendant circumstances must have pressed on his 
mind at once- He had no succours to look for : a re-union with Grouchy 
was the only resource which could strengthen his forces : the Russians were 
advancing upon the RJiine by forced marches : the Republicans at Paris 
wert agitating schemes against his authority. It seemed as if every tiling 
must be decided on this memorable day, and on that ensanguined field. 
Surrounded by these ill-omened circumstances, a desperate effort for victory, 
before the Prussians could act effectually, might possibly yet drive the English 
from their position ; and he determined to venture on this daring experiment. 

About seven o'clock, Napoleon's guard were formed in two cfdumns, under 
his own eye, near the bottom of the declivity of La Belle Alliance. Tiioy 
were placed under the command of the dauntless Ney, the bravest of tlie 
** brave Napoleon told the soldiers, and indeed he made Noy also believe 
it, that the Prussians whom they saw on the right were retreating before 
Grouchy — possibly he himself believed this to be the case. The guard res- 

I iunded for tlie last time, witli shouts of Vive I* Empereur, and moved reso- 
utely forward, having for their support four battalions of the old guard in 
reserve, who stood prepared to protect the advance of their comrades. A 
gradual change had taken place in the British line of battle, in consequence 
of the repeated repulse of the French. Advancing by slow denees, the 
right, which, at the beginning of the conflict presented a segment of a convex 
circle, now resembled one that was concave — the extreme right, which had 
been tlirown buck, being now rather brought forward ; so that their fire both 
of artillery and infantry fell upon the flunk of the French, who had also to 
sustain that wiiich was poured on their fronts from the heights. 1 he British 
were arranged in a line of four men deep, to meet the advancing columns ot 
the French guard, and poured upon them a storm of musketry which never 
ceased an instant. The soldiers fired independently, as it is 
man loading and discharging his piece as fast as he could. At. engt 
Uritish moved forward, as if to dose round the hewls of the 
the same time continued to pour their shot u (ion the ® j; 

French gaUantly attempted to deploy, for the purpose of “ 

coIuUb. The J threw them^ves into «Cle BrHUh “ne 

is horse killed, fought 
, till the very last. 
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Whilst this decisive moment was inking plncr^ Bulow, who had oonoen- 
trated his tmopsj end was at length qnalined to act in forue, carried the 
village of PlaoCTenoit in the French rear^^and was now firing so close on 
tiieir right wing, that the cannonade annoyed the British who were in pur- 
suit, and waa cons^uently suspended, liloving in c»blique lines, the British 
and Prussildi armies came into contact with each other on the heights so 
lately occupied by the French, where they celebrated the victory witn loud 
cheers of mutual congratulation. 

The French army was now in total and inextricable confusion and route ; 
and when the victorious generals met at the farm house of La Belle AUianoe, 
it was agreed that the Prussians, who were comparatively fresh, diould fol- 
low up &e chase ; a duty for which, the British, exhausted by the fatigues 
of a battle of eight hours, were totally inadeqj^ate. ^ 

During the whole action, NaTOleon maintamed the^tmost serenity. He 
remained on the heights of La Belle Alliance, keeping pretty near the centre, 
from which he had a full view of the field, which aoes not exceed a mile and 
half in length. For a considerable part of the day he expressed no solicitude 
about the issue of the dreadful contest ; he noti<^ the behaviour of parti- 
cular regiments ; and several times praised the English, always, however, 
talking of them as an assured prey ! When forming his guard for the last 
effort, he descended near them, h^ down tho causewajr from La Belle Alli- 
ance, to bestow upon them what proved to be his parting exhortation. Ho 
watched intently their progress with a spy-glass, ami refused to listen to one or 
two of his aides-de-canip, who at that moment came from the right to inform 
him of the appearance ox the Prussians. At length, perceiving the attacking 
columns to stagger and become confused, his countenance (to use the expres- 
sion of one of his attendants) became as pale as that of a corpse ; and mut- 
tering to himself, ** They are mingled together,** he said to those around him, 
** All is lost for the present,'* and instantly rode off the field, not stopping 
or taking refrahment till he reached Charleroi, where he paused for a mo- 
ment in a meadow, and occupied a tent which had been pitched for his ac- 
commodation. 

In the mean time t^e pursuit of his discomfited army was follcrwed up by 
Blucher, with the most determined perseverance. He accelerated the march 
of the Prussian advanced-guard and dispatched every man and horse of his 
cavalry in pursuit of the fumtives. At Genappe they attempted to rally and 
make a stand, by barricading the brid^ and streets ; but the Prussians 
forced them in a moment ; and although the French were 'suflioiently nu- 
merous for resistance, their disorder was so irremediable, and their spirits so 
broken and disheartened, that in numerous instances they were slaughtered 
like sheep. 'I'hey were driven from bivouac to bivouac, without exhibiting 
even the shadow of their usual courage. One hundred and fifty pieces m 
cannon were left in the hands of the English, and an ^ual numMr were 
taken by the Prussians in the course of the uursuit. The latter also ob- 
i.Jned|poue8siun of Napoleon's baggage, and ot his carriage, where, among 
many curious articles, was found a proclamation intended to be made public 
at Brussels on the following day. 

The loss on tho part of tho British during this dreadful battle was^ as the 
duke of Wellington truly termed it immxnse ! One hundred ofi&oexi jdsln, 
five hundred wounded, many of them mortally, fifteen thousand men^UQed 
:uid wounded, (independent of the Prussian at Wavte) threw 
tain into mourning. Many officers of distinction fell ; and it required all 
the glory, and all the solid advantages of this immortal day to reconcile the 
mind to the high prico at which it was purchased. The duJee of Wellington 
lumself, compelled to be on every point of danger, was repeatedly in ex- 
treme jeopardy. Onlv the duke ana one other gentleman ot his numerous 
staff escape^ unwounded either in horse or person. It would be difficult to 
estimate with any tolerable accuracy the extent of the French loss.— In- 
dependent of those who fell during the engagement end pursuit, m-eat 
numbers deserted; and it may be fairly questmned whether, out of the 
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seventy'-five thousand men, whom Napoleon commanded on the morning 
of the 18th of June^ one half of them were ever again collected under 
Bnn8.(l) 
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oun«d until t .1, . . time the whole was disclosed in its fuU 

"”t ^ **'¥he*first step now taken was to assemble the council of state, when 
extent. The firat members, that, under existing circumstances, 

it wes suggested W one of the menmer^i^ assumption of a dictator- 

the primary remedy ^ r , nintinn of the two leirislative chambers? a 

ship; and the Jiiepension But these bodies 

proposition which ^a* supw y of what was projected, Ua Fayette 

living haatily convoked, J assembly of rep/esentatives of the 

projSsed that all attempts to d.i^U e the P ^he mo- 

jieople at this terrible CTi8is,^ouldb^ was also voted that four 

tion was readily ’’y “^Sfirthe liall to expl^ the emperors 

of the minist^s should be summon^ vacillation, produced by the 

views swl.intentiona. After a short in perceived that he was no 

last expiring atruggles of ^ accordingly on the 2Snd of Juno, 

longer the object of public *"“r’ w to offer himself a sacrifice to the 

he wsued s declaration, >» Uiat his political life was tenm- 
hatred of the enemies of P™"®*’ in favour of his son Napoleon U. 

noted, and that ho 'e8>S“^ w chambers ; but the nomination of his 
This abdicaUon was accepted ^er unnoticed. Fouche, the 
son for a aucceasor, was paaa^ o . leffislative body, that assembly 

Dolioe having laid this declaration before the i g and a provision^ 

^ *^“^‘^b'v*SS‘t“o chJm^”rSnsisting W Carno‘ 

government was then Ouinette*: and a commission 

Fouohd, Caulincourt, armies with proposals for peace. A^he^ 

iiomittatod to repair to the alhed . farewell address to the army. 

Par. 6 da 10. Stutf anl S^JTHjjJSfiSrSjcolO hif« of Napoleon, 
action of Walarloo-and hi r Waller acow 
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the view of immediftte embarkation. The pavUgliiMrever, was closely block- 
aded by English cruisers ; and after some ineifMiial attempts to elude their 
vigilance, he determined ultimately to c;^t himself upon the generosity of 
the British nation, clidmii^ its protection. On the 15th, having previously 
sent a flag of truce to the Bellerophon, an English man of war, commanded 
by captain Maitland, he went off with his suil^nd baggie, in a brig, which 
conveyed him to that ship, and he was put on board. He now addressed a 
letter to the prince regent of England, in the following terms : Exposed 
** to the factions which divide my country, and to the hostility of the great- 
est powers in Europe^ I have closed niy political career. I come, like 
Themistocles, to seek the hospitality of the British nation. I place my- 
" self under the protection of their laws, which I claim from your royal 
'' highness as the most ^werful, the mo$^t gonstan^, and the most generous 
of my enemies.** Of this letter, however, not She slightest notice was 
taken ; nor wi^||f^e permitted to land on the British coast. His property 
was sequestrated, and no title beyond that of '' generel,** was to be given 
him. After due deliberation in the British cabinet, and consulting w'ith the 
allied powers, it was announced' that his future residence was unalterably 
determined to be the island of St. Helena, there to be detained as a state 
prisoner, under the inspection of commissioners appointed by the allied 
lowers. Against this terrific sentence of banishment to a rock in the 
southern Atlantic, he entered an energetic ])rotest, denying that he was a 
captive, having surrendered himself to the protection of the British laws, 
which he had never violated, and of the British government, to whose juris- 
diction he was not amenable. 

From the Bellerophon, Napoleon was, after the lapse of a month, trans- 
ferred to the Northumberland, bearing the flag of admiral sir George Cock- 
burn, attended by a few faithful friends who determined to share his ^rtunes ; 
and, on the 8th of August, that ship proceeded on her voyage for St. He- 
lena, where, in a few weeks, she arrived safely. Such is the vicissitude of 
human affairs, and in so dark a cloud did the splendid career of Napoleon 
terminate ! In this state of exile he had abundant leisure for calm reflection ; 
but he expressed neither contrition for his past errors, nor resignation t(» 
'his present fate. On the contraiy, his days were spent in quarrelling w'ith 
sir Hudson Lowe, the governor of the island, and in venting his bittereht 
reproaches against him to all who were admitted into his presence. Setting 
his resentment at open defiance, his language was, You have power over 
my have none over my soul. That soul fk as proud, fierce, 

** and determined at the present moment, as when it commanded Europe.** 
And his whole deportment was governed by the same unseasonable haugh- 
tiness. Applications were repeatedly made to ascertain his wants and wishes, 
but to little purpose. To captain Hamilton, of the frigate Havannah, at 
an audience previous to the departure of that officer from St. Helena, he 
said, ** They wish to know what 1 desire : 1 demand my liberty, or my 
"jplpkth. Report these words to your prince regent. 1 was not your pri- 
Savages, would have had more resiiect for my situatioii. Your 
" ministers have basely violated in my i>erson, the sacred rights of hospita- 
lit^ : they have for ever dishonoured England. 1 have been OtttoUy 
" ceived, but heaven will avenge my wronm." ‘ 

That the last scenes of his life should have been einbittedWAi& profy 
species of vexation and chagrin, must therefore l>e rather the re- 
gret than of wonder. After twice abdicating the impdUKl' lie' etill 

affected to maintain the state of an emperor. His remonsteSete Mire in- 
vective tending only to irritation. Weighed down by mental snffbcliWy end 
labouring under the terrible malady of cancer in the stomach, whira had 
been mxiwing upon him since the year 1817, he expired at St. H^ena on the 
5th of 1831. 

It is difficult to form^ a true estimate of his character, or present you 
my son with any thin^ like a corre<jt delineation of it. Losing to the dark 
Bide of the portrait, his early conduct at 'Venice, his barbarities at Jaffii, his 
wvfare against St. Doniuigo, bis treatment of I’ouiKMant, captain VV^ right, 
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roleM. hU inudious •»« fwcrifices of the Ty- 

inextiiwuiehable thii^t rflE. • u »:°“n<He8s ueurpatione a^d 

viceeoThU character? But if SJrri^^er^tC *>•« 

hie more immediate predhceeeore il STcarL^ of f ' '"“Parehim with 
Peter the Great, or Frederick of PniMi^i® “ “* Boui« XIV. 

Napoleon will appear to no diwidrantaffe ’ ThJTi^ “w ^ poUUual conduct of 
was to restore peace to the world--^ ‘ ewfil® ^ ^ 

and inanlt. , Hie subsequent attempts of IMrandTa'oT*^ contumely 

tusl. CWneUed. tWefore, to pX foris" i^ the wT 
lon^er sou«;ht for peace ; and intoxicated wito 1 !’ iV®V’?7’ **® 

tim of his own presumption. In splendour of ow™' ^oaUy iell the vic- 
arts and sciences, in national works^of utilitv an§ m»“’ Patronage of tlie 
ing forth merit of every kind, he fL LcelleS and magmficcnce, and in call- 

a. 

After the battle of W aterluc»^ the allies came to th« *• r 

treating with the hVench only under the waUs of Paris ; and on tliTaist of 
June, the duke of \\ elJiiiffton and prince Blucher, at the head of their 
respective armies, entered the French territory. From Malpaquet, the duke 
of ^ ellington addressed a proclamation to the people of France, announcinff 
that he had ent^ed the country, not as an enemy, except of the usurper^ 
the foe of the human race, with whom there could be neither peace no^ 
truce— but to enable them to thfow off the yoke by which they were op- 
pressed. lie ^ enforced through his march the strictest mOitury discipline. 
On the S23d, he sent a detachment against Cam bray, which was tak^ bv 
esjyilade without much loss; and Louis XVIII. soon after removed from 
ialient to that city. 'Fhe march of the allied army was now one continued 
triumph. Avesnes, Peronne, and otlier towns either opened their gates, or 
were reduced after a slight resistance. They continued ijieir march to the 
capital ; and on the 28th, the Prussian advanced guard was attacked at 
\'illar8 Coteret, but, on the approach of the main body, the assiiilants were 
repulsed with loss. The duke of Wellington crossed the Oise on the 29th, 
and 30th, at whicli time marshiil Blucher passed the Seine at St. Germain, 
their plan being tib invest Paris on two sides. The heights about the city 
were strongly zortihed, and it was defended by forty or fifty tlionsand troops 
of the line and guards, besides the national guards, tiiailleurs, and Parisian 
volunteers. 

Biueber met with considerable op)}osition in establishing liiinself on the 
left of the Seine, but he ultimately succeeded ; and Paris being now exposed 
on its most vulnerable side, with u communication opened between the two 
blockading armies, a proposal was made for the cess;itioii of hostilities for 
the fmrpoaa of entering into a convention. This was concluded on the Srd 
of between prince Blucher and the duke of AVellington on the one 

*l D>avouat (prince of Bckmuhl) on tl^p other ; the convention having 
5 merely to military points, without^ touching any that were poli- 
^ He. etipuJations, the French army was on the following day to 
Jr^jite for the Loire, and was moreover to evacuate Pajis com- 

1^ 4lll^e dajFS. All the fortified posts around the city, and finally its 
^ Pfire to be given up : the duty of Paris was to be performed by the 
natioipal .guarda and the municipal gendarmerie ; public property was to be 
respeoteiC with the exception of what related to war ; private persons and 
property were also to bo respected, and all individuals continuing in the ca- 
pital were to enjoy their rights and liberties without beii^ (^ed to ac- 
count, either for the situations they may have held, or as to their 
“ or political ouinionB." This last clause is worthy 

it wasufterwaras adduced on the trial of an eminent state crimmul as a 
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promise of a general amnesty. The chambers continued their sittings after 
the signing of the 4M>nrantion, hut this diew af ^thority was soon termi- 
nated. In 1814 Louis XVllI. had been placa^ on the throne in conformity 
to the will of the nation ; he was now to^be re-izutated solely by a foreign 
force. The cduunbers were closed by ojgdgir of the Military : and, on the 8th 
' of July, that monardi once more made nia entry into the npital under the 
most gloomy and unpropitious omens. Its military positions were all occu- 
pied by the allied troops, and it was under their smeguard that the regal 
government was restored, and the white cockade resumed its honours. 

On theSCih of September (1815) the three allied sovereigns, namely, those 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, entered into a treaty at Paris, and which 
treaty received the ^n of those potentates. By the tenor of this singular 
document, which received the name of the Holy Alliance,” being couched 
in the most devout and solemn languaf^, ^he hij^ contracting parties de- 
clared their resolution to take for their &le gums, both in their domestic 
administration ^d foreign relations, the precepts of the holy religion of 
Christ their Saviour. In consequenc^e, they bound themselves to the observ- 
ance of three articles s — ^the first of these united them in a fraternity of mu- 
tual assistance, and in the common protection of religion, peace and justice ; 
which in the second artiede was explained to mean, that they regarded them- 
selves as dele^^ted Improvidence to govern three branches of one and the same 
Christian nation, of which the Divine Being, under his three ^aractera, was 
the sole real sovereign. The third article declared a readiness to receive in- 
to the holy alliance all the powers who should solemnly avow the sacred prin- 
ciples whi<di had dictated it. Politicians were greatly perplexed to compre- 
hend tlie import of an engagement at once so vague and so serious, wnich 
appeared to^bind the contracting parties to nothing more jUian, as Christian 
princes, th<^ stood already pledg^ to observe ; and it was stated to have 
originated in a fit of enthusiasm which seised the mind of the emperor Alex- 
ander. Mr. Brougham brought the subject before the British house of com- 
mons during the following year, when it appeared from the confession of 
ministers, that the prince regent had been solicited by a joint letter of the 
three sovereinis to accede to it, and that he had in reply expressed his sa- 
tisfaction with the ^nature of the treaty, and given an assurance that the 
British govemmeut would not be one of the least disposed to act up to its 
principle, but that nevertheless he had declined to becxime a party to the 
treaty. Subsequent events seem to indicate, that a resolution to support the 
authority of eaw other against any revolutionary movement among their 
own subjects, was the real o^ect of this mystical combinhtion of princes, 
veiled by so thick a mantle of religion. But to proceed with the affairs of 
France. 

Louis XVIII. had resumed the crown under circumstances which rendered 
it truly a crown of thorns. Finding himself entirely in the hands of foreign 
troops as his guardians, and only the nominal sovereim of a country din- 
tracted hy party, and in a state of per]mtual irritation &oni a sense of fallen 
greelness and of present subjugation, it is no wonder that his measures were 
at mt fluctuating, and that his council, underwent frequent change. Some 
of the principal towns in France, which^had held out under th^ military 
commander^ were at length brqught to submit ; and the French army itself, 
that dangerous organ of power,in any hand, was finally dissolved, to be re- 
placed by a new one collected on national principles. The public diecontent 
wi^ however, greatly aggravated by an act of resumption exercked'^hy the 
allies ; it was that of entirely stripping the museum of the Lonvre of uH 
those fruiU of conquest which bad rendered it the repository of the most 
famous works of art in Europe, and returning them to their original pro- 
prietor It had been the pnde and boast of Napoleon to collect those pieces 
of uudent and modern art, and to send them to the French capital as tro- 
phies of his victories. These spoliations were now reclaimed, and restored 
to Oernuuiy, to Flanders, and to Italy. Venice received back the famous 
Corinthi^ Horses ; Florence, the Venus de Me^cis ; Rome, the Apollo 
Belvidere ; and chef d'esvres of Raffael and Michael Angelo. Thus the 
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humiliatioDB of France may be said to have commenced vrith the second 
entrei of Louis XVI II. ftto'-Paris. 

After a long and anxious* suspense^ the congress held nt Vienna an- 
nounced the conditions m which vVance was permitted to retain her station 
among the powers of Surope. This, however, was definitively settled at 
Paris, by a treaty signed, November the 5>0th, which stipulated' that Louis 
should cede to the nllies th^ important fortresses of Landau, Sanr- Louis, 
Phillipville, and Marienburg, witn the ditch v of Bouillon. Versoix, aud part 
of the territory of Gex, were yielded to the Helvetic confederacy ; the works 
of Huningen were dismantled ; and France engaged not to erect utliers 
within the distance of three leagues from Basle, thus leaving a free passage 
into the heart of France. Seventeen of the principal towns on the froniiers 
of French Flanders, Champagne, Lorrain, and Alsace, amon^ which were 
Cond4, Valenciennes, Cvnnrayia&c., the bulwarks of the Flemish and Cer- 
manic frontier, were toPbe delivered up to the allies, to be held in trust for 
five years by an army of occupation consisting of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men maintained solely at the expense of France. An assessment was 
also levied* on the latter of seven hundred millions of francs, to be divided 
among the allies, and defrayed by modes and at periods specified in a sepa- 
rate convention. Conditions so degrading, Marlborough and Eugene had 
never attempted to impose after ten victorious campaigns. Such, however, 
was the mode adopted by the allies to maintain the imbecile monarch on his 
inglorious and improvident throne. Such the bitter cup of humiliation 
to be drank by that country, after so many triumphs over her neighbours, 
enjoyed with so little moderation. 


Louis XV 11 1, under the influence of terror inspired by recent events, 
seemed disposed in this new state of things to adopt a popular system of 
government. Talleyrand received the appointment of minister of foreign 
affairs, baron Louis of Finance, Fouche of police, and St. Cyr of war. On 
the 97th of July, Talleyrand addressed a letter to lord Castlereagh, then at 
Paris, in reuly to the urgent solicitation of the British government, announc- 
ing ** that nis most Christian majesty had issued directions, on the part of 
'' France, that the traffic in slaves, should, from that moment, cease every 
** where and for ever.*' A change of policy, however, scon took place ; and 
an ordonnance was issued, declaring that thirty-eight peers, who had ac- 
cepted seats in the chamber summoned by Napoleon Buonaparte, had for- 
feited their dignity. Another ordonnance contained a long list of generals 
and officers who had taken part in what was called the hundred days reign 
of Napoleon, and they were ordered to be arrested and brought to trial be* 
fore courts-martial. In a second list were inserted the names of veiy many 
persons in Paris, who were ordered to withdraw into the interior tiu their 
rate could be determined on. The duke de Richelieu now superseded Talley- 
rand as first minister, I>es Gazes was appointed to the department of tlie 
police, and Barbe-Marbois of justice. Labedoyere, the first officer of rank 
who liad joined Napoleon after his return from Elba, was tried, condemned, 
and executed under the royal ordonnance. After a short interval it was de- 
termined to proceed with the same rigour against mareschal Ney, who had 


fou^t the battles of his country witii so much glory ; and who, being a resi- 
dent in Paris at the moment of the last capitsilation, was supposed to be in- 
cluded in the convention by which that capital, then very capable of defence, 
was suivendered without bloodshed. . xv 

TheArrest and trial of Ney gave rise to much animated discussion in the 
political circlea, both in Franco and other countries. On the one ade it wm 
aivned, that the worda of the convention were so full and erpUcit, as to 
amount to a ganeral amnesty : the words were — “ 
retidtnt i» hu capital ahaU enjoy their rights and liberties, 

“diataihed or <^liU to account, either For the how! 

" held, or as to their conduct, or political opinions. d^rent vi^, how 
ever, was taken of the question by othere, 

tween militarj/ and polttieal points ; and the \j. mioe"^re 

meat submitted to the d^sion of the duke of WeBington, gr ga 
Voi.. 111. * 
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his sanction to this last view of the case^ and thus signed the death warrant 
of ** the bravest of the brave.** Ne;^ was accordingly executed as a soldier, 
on the 7th of December, 1815, meeting his fate with heroic firmness. Mare- 
Bchal Soult, who had been placed by Napojeon at the head of the war de- 
partment, was present in the battles o^^igny and Waterloo, and involved 
in the same danger with Ney ; but he ixiMle so noble a defence, that the pro- 
ceedings against him were abandoned. A difibrent fate, however, awaited 
Murat, an officer distinguished for personal valour, and who had once held 
a pre-eminent rank among the mareschals of France. In an unsuccessful 
attempt to recover the kingdom of Naples, he was taken prisoner, tried by a 
court martial, which pronounced sentence of death upon nim, and sentenced 
to be shot, which was carried into effect on the very same day. He behaved 
on the occasion with his wonted courage ; placed on his breast a picture of 
his wife ; refused to have his eyes bandied, ^nd ret^iving six balls through 
his head, died without a groan. His military talents^ in his own line of a 
cavalry officer, were confessedly great ; and Napoleon probabW incurred no 
slight injury by not availing himself of them at ^e battle of Waterloo. Un> 
der his government, Naples emerging from its barbarism, rose to a respect- 
able rank among the nations of Europe. He conferred many benefits on his 
subjects, and was generous and hospitable in his intercourse with strangers. 

Since the assumption of the regal dignity by the prince of Orange, his 
prudence and moderation had been eminently conspicuous. In the affair of 
Waterloo he displayed all the heroism of the house of Orange, and was 
wounded in the conflict. Desirous of giving his subjects the advantage of a 
government founded on liberal principles and corresponding with the new 
order of things in Europe, a committee was appointed to draw up a consti- 
tution fur the seventeen provinces over which he was now to sway the 
sceptre. Their report was transmitted to the king, and afterwards laid be- 
fore an extraordinary assembly of the States of the United Netherlands, by 
whom it was unanimously accepted. The principal objection to this union 
had arisen from the strong attachment of the people of Holland to the re- 
formed and that of the Flemings to the Catholic religion. This was strik- 
ingly manifested in an address from certain prelates to the king of the Ne- 
therlands, dated th^S9th of July, 1815, in wdiich it was affirmed that the 
equal favour and protection to all religious denominations promised by the 
** constitution, was inconsistent with the assurances of his majesty that the 
establishment and privileges of the Catholic church should be preserved, 
and incompatible with the fundamental principle of that church.'* The 
king was further admonished, that such a regulation must sooner or later 
alienate the hearts of his subjects in those provinces, with whom attach- 
ment to the Catholic faith is stronger and more lively than in any other 
country in Europe." It does not, however, appear that this remonstrance 
produced any change in the system of toleration which had been provided 
for by the new constitution ; and a subsequent royal ordonnance professed to 
provide oidy for the security and freedom of the Catholic church, without 
investing it with any exclusive authority. In the month of September the 
ceremonial of the king*s inauguration took place at Brussels, with every 
mark of general satisfaction. On this occasion the principal ecdesiastics of 
the cathedral of St. Gedule addiessed a discourse to the king, replete with 
sentiments of Christian bene'\{x>lence ; at the same time claiming for the 
Catholic 1 eligion nothing more than the protection guaranteed by the con- 
stitution. Boon after the promulgation of this constitution, a matrimonial 
alliance took place between the prince of Orange, and the grand-duchess 
Anna, sister of the emperor Alexander. We shall now return to the affairs 
of our own country. 

Although the peace which had now happily been brought about upon the 
continent of Europe, drew security in its train, yet it did not diminish the 
burdens of the nation in that degree which was too fondly expected. It left 
the people of England under the pressure of an enormous taxation, one of 
the many and never failing results of a long continued war. A huge standing 
army was still to be kept up ; and it was the intention of the ministry to 
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continue the obnoxious tax on property, reducing it however to five per cent. 
Tfaia measure excited a general alarm, and the wantonness of ministerial 
profusion was loudly censured. Petitions against its continuance were poured 
into parliament in abundance, fii despite of which the chancellor of tne ex- 
chequer ventured to propose its continuance. The spirit of the house, how- 
ever, revolted from it, and when it was exploded by a miijority of thirl v 
seven votes, the shouts which arose from the unexpected popular triumpli 
resounded in'cr the whole neighbourhood. The debates respecting a new 
settlement of the civil list were warm and acrimonious. Useless places and 
sinecures were pertinaciously retained ; and the aggregate allowance w as 
even augmented, though the payment of a considerable part of it out of a 
different fund, afftirded a pretext for the minister for asserting that it was 
diminished. Lord Castlereagh soon after made a motion, which was :i<*ccdod 
to for the erection o£fc navartnoriument in honour of the battle of 'J'rafalgar, 
of lord Nelson, and of the officers imd seamen who lost their lives on that 
crlorious occasion. This was a counterpart to the restdution lately rarrieil 
for a monument to perpetuate the victory of Waterloo, dedicated to the 
duke of Wellington and the army. 

During the session of parliament in 1816, a message from the i>rince rr- 
arent, announced the approaching marriage, with liis own consent. «if h ‘j 
daughter, the princess Charlotte Augusta, with his serene highness LiMH>ohl 
George Frederick, priruie of Saxe Cobourg-Saalfeld, who Inui visited Ung- 
land in the train of the confederate sovereigns. His royal highnes> e^^lrcs^- 
ed hia persuasion of the concurrence of the house in enabling him to make 
such a provision on the occ.asion, as might correspond with the dignit y and 
honour of the country. It was consequently proposed by the chancellor of 
the exchequer, and unanimously agreed to hv tiie house, that an imronie ot 
sixty thousand pounds a year should be settled on the 'J . 

whi2h sum. ten thousand pounds were to form a privy purse 


wuXs of EngUnt 

considered as unfriendly to the IMW. • of Elv and l.iUleii.n t, 

of provincials extorted money ® 'JV* their „,.tra^^^^^ nnt.l a party ..f 

pUl^ed many of the shops, and cont ensued ; the riot was .iiiclle.l, 

dragoons and yeomanry eundeinned were piinislied witli 

an^e of the : a..d 'other rommo- 

death. A riot at ^orwich neighlioiirhood of tlie ine- 

tropolis a popular meeting took plac agscmblnKe took place in tlie Sp.i- 

ihrSatenei alarming consequen^. l *“^Tgg^ted by Mr. Henry Hont 

Fields, IshD^n, and resolutionyfrekirm, ^Vat-..„ alao 

were voted by acdamation. An ai^inec > the subseiiuent opera- 

h^ued the rabble in the a momentary alarm m the 

tions of those who listened to his oratiJ^ e w g f,„-Mrms from the 

me“opoL The mob K^val where they h.d a short 

shoos of gunsmiths, marched to the ^ ,„,lice ; but tliey at length 

*XsV with the lord mayor Tbese disturbances did not. 

dispersed from the general tranquillity of tlie ronntry. 1 he 

however, serioudy encroach on tnc ge 
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neater part of the inhabitants looked forward to a full enjoyment of the 
blessings of peace, and patiently waited for the removal of the prevailing 
distress. 

While these things were in pros^ss, a i^ry unexpected occurrence took 
place on the Barbary coast, which gave occasion for a display of the un- 
daunted bravery and intrepidity of the British navy, too honourable to the 
country, and triumphant in its results to be omitted in this narrative. The 
predatory practicee IMid horrible cruelties of the Algerines had long excited 
general intiignatlbn ; and it was the ardent wish of every commercial state, 
that signid chastisement should be inflicted on that nest of pirates. As even 
British vessels were occasionally attacked by them, lord Exmouth sailed to 
Algiers with a squadron of diips under his command, instructed by his go- 
vernment to try, in the first instance, the effects of a temperate expostula- 
tion with the Dey, to whose consideration he^submifcfd three points. The 
first was Uiat the Ionian islands, lately formed into a republic, should be 
treated as British colonies ; the next was the propriety of concluding peace 
with Naples and Sardinia ; and the last related to the abolition of Christian 
slavery in his dominions. On the first and second points, explicit promises 
of compliance were mven ; but regarding the other, the reply was that it was 
too important to be hastily settled or readily conceded. The rulers of Tunis 
and Tripoli, who were also visited by the admiral, were more compliant 
than their brother of Algiers ; they promised not to consign prisoners of 
war to the miseries or disgrace of slavery, but to treat them according to 
the practice of Christian nations. Having settled matters with these two 
inferior powers, liis lordship returned to Algiers, and renewed his remon- 
strances, but without effect. And while he was thus employed a savage mas- 
sacre was perpetrated at Bona upon a number of coral-fishers, who were 
acting under the supposed security of the British flag. A fresh squadron 
calculated for a bold enterprise, was accordingly placed under lord Ex- 
mouth’s command ; and he was also joined by vice-admiral Capellon, whom 
the king of the Netherlands had sent with a small fleet to further the suc- 
cess of the expedition. 

In the mean time puch preparations had been made for the defence of Al- 
giers, as rendered the attack extremely dangerous ; but nothing could deter 
or discourage the two commanders and their gallant associates. Lord Ex- 
mouth, in the Queen Charlotte, cast anchor so near the mole and the bat- 
teries, that the enemy appeared confounded at this mark of intrepidity. The 
other ships followed, and took the stations which his lordship prescribed, 
with a promptness and precision that even exceeded his hopes. This was on 
the 27tn of August, and a tremendous fire was now poured from the walls, 
the batteries, and the ships in the harbour : but it was answered with cor<’ 
responding spirit. The bomb- vessels, and the boats which had guns and 
rockets, ablv seconded the operations of the larger ships ; and it W'as by 
their fire,*’ as the admiral says in his dispatches, that eJl the ships in the 
port, except one, were in flames, which extended rapidly over the whole 
arsenal, store-houses, and gun-b^ts, exhibiting a spectacle of awful gran- 
deur and interest which no pen can describe.” The contest raged for six 
hours without intermission ; anc^as sufliclent havock had then been made, the 
assailants slowly retired, waitiqg the effect of that defeat and disOTace which 
the barbarians had sustained. Hreading a renewal of the attach, the Dey 
listened to the offer of terms; and a treaty was concluded, by which ho 
bound himralf to the abolition of Christian slavery in his dominions, and to 
the immediate surrender of all his slaves. More than a thousand of these 
unhappy exiles were instantly liberated, and placed under the protection of 
the alhes ; and a sum of money, amounting to four hundred thousand dollars, 
was transmitted by the captors to the courts of Naples and Sardinia. This 
gallant enterprise, which England performed for the general good of Christen- 
dom, without stipulation and without re-imbursement, cost her, however, 
a number of valuable lives — about a hundred and thirty men being killed, 
and seven hundred wounded. 

It is truly painful to rec^ord the tumultuous proceedings which took place 
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great P”*®"** of iliitieM was 

meanires which were little calculated^tn^ml*!*^ were g^ed by it to pursue 
opening of the session of ^Sdfaent “■« 

pnnce regent^ in his speech from the throne stated **'® 

the government to make every reduction wKSsl? 4 u desire of 

and true policy” would aUow. The deficlencv in til* the empire 

ledged^ but ascribed to temporary causes • aniT the^li*?''*”“® T"? 
pointed allusion to the distuihancM whinliYa^'i iT® ^J»ole concluded with a 
thTcountry ; and intinmSS^ a 

serving the pubUc peace, ^n the return of th^prkJ^ 
o^ing the session, an immense L>wd 
park, by whom he was received with marked demonstratioii^f^!!!^ i 
sentment ; and on passim Carleton house the fflasa of Si ^ popular re- 
broken by a .tone ;^/^as it wit W ^ 

the paW This flagrant outrage being on the same day reportod to uat* 
hament by lord Sidmouth, the two houses joined in an ^address^iii table *o 
the occ^on. A proclamation was also issued offering a rex^ard of a il ou wnd 
pounds for the dis^very of the offender, but it proved in vain. When the 
usual address was brought forward in reply to the speech from the throne, 
« moved an amendment, importing an opinion, “ that tlio pressure 

on the resources of the country was much more extensive in its operation, 
cc wvere in its effects, more deep and general in its causes, and more 
difficult of removal, than had ever before been experienced ; and that the 
house would immediately enter on an enquiry into the state of the nation.” 
The marquis Wellesley affirmed ^^hat the distress of the country hud grown 
to a magnitude which no art or colour of language could disguise ; that a 
“ speech so ini^equate to the exigencies of the times, as that which the re- 
gent had delivered, he had never heard." 

It would be tedious to detail to you the various measures to which minis- 
ters had recourse, in order to remedy this disastrous state of public affairs. 
Let it suffice to say, that the motion of £arl Grey in the lords, aiul a sinnlur 
one by Mr. Ponsonby in the commons were overruled by a largo majority — 
that secret committees were appointed in both houses to *examine certain pa- 
pers laid before them by the government ; and these committees on the IHth 
and 1 9th of February, reported that a traitorous conspiracy had been 
'' formed in the metropolis for the purpose of overthrowing, by means of an 
'' insurrection, the established government, laws, and coiiKtitiitiim f>f the 
realm : and of effecting a general plunder and division of property : that 
'' traces appeared of a central committee in London, which communicated 
'' with clubs and associations in various parts of the country, but chiefly in 
the manufacturing districts; some of which associatiuns were bound toge- 
ther by secret and unlawful oaths : that the late popular assemblages in 
'^Spa-Fields were intended to subserve the purposes of the conspirators: 

" that the riotous attack on the gunsmiths' shops in the city, for the nuryoHe 
of procuring arms, was the commencement of an insurrection, which, if 
" successful, was to have been followed by desperate attempts upon the 
" Tower, the Bank, and the barracks at Knightsbridge, and other points.” 
It appeared, however, that no adequate preparations of any kind hiid^ been 
made for the execution of these designs; and\hat no person in the higher, 
and scarcely any in the middle classes of life, had taken part with them. 
Much was also said of the dangerous notions disseminated by a p<ilitical sect 
Spenceans respecting a community of lands, and of the seditious and 
blasphemous writings industriously dispersed among the lower classes. Both 
rep^ concluded by invoking the interference of parl^ent to obviate dan- 
which the utmost vigilance of government under the existing laws, 
had been found inadequate to avert. , 4. 

To counteract these pernicious attempts, the HabcM Corpus ^ was sus- 
pended until the Ist of June ensuing, and several acU of parliament wert 
passed, having for their object the security of his majesty s person and go- 
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vernmeni— ^6 ■uppression of tumultuoue meeting's and debating societies — 
the taking of secret and illegal oaths — and the punishing with rigour any 
attempt to gain over soldiers or sailors to Mt with any association^ or set of 
men, or to withdraw them from their allegiance. Secured by these bills, 
the ministers boldly prosecuted their career, and judging that some condem- 
nations for treason would still further strengthen the throne, they ordered 
an indictment to be prepared against Watson, the apothecary, and three of 
his associates tne former being acquitted by the jury, the aUorney- 
general then draered, in a tone of gracious condescension, that he would 
abandon the proceedings which he had instituted against the rest ! 

A vigorous attempt was made at this time in the county of Nottingham, 
to organize an insurrection, but it failed ; and the prime agents in the plot, 
viz. Brandreth, Turner, and Ludlam, were apprehended, tried, found guilty, 
and executed. As the suspension of the Hbbeas Ccfpus act expired on the 
1st of June, another message was brought down from the prince regent two 
days afterwards, accompanied by fresh documents relating to the proceed- 
ings of the disaffected. These were also entrusted to a secret committee, who 
reported on them, and on this occasion it was fairly admitted, that the evidence 
laid before the committee had been chiefly derived from the depositions and 
iximmunications of persons who were either themselves more or less implicated 
in the criminal transactions, or who had ostensibly engaged in them with the 
view of giving information to government : that the evidence of both those 
classes of persona must be regarded with suspicion ; and that there was rea- 
son to apprehend, that the language and conduct of some of the latter, 
might, in certain instances, have had the effect of encouraging designs which 
it was intended that they should only be the instruments of detecting ! This 
employment of spies, which was openly avowed and defended by the minis- 
ters, exposed them to severe reproach both within the house and without— 
but on the new alarm which was excited by means of this second report, 
they obtained a fresh suspension of the Habeas Corpus, to extend to the 1st 
of March, 1818. Towards the close of the session, Mr. Abbot, who had held 
the office of speaker to the house of commons in five successive parliaments 
with distinguish ed^eputation, intimated his intention of resigning, on ac- 
count of ill health ; and was soon after called to the house of lords, by the 
title of lord Colchester, an annuity of four thousand pounds being also 
granted him for his meritorious services. The right honourable Charles 
Manners Sutton was elected in his place. 

In the month of August 1817, lord Amherst, who, in the preceding year, 
had left England on an embassy to China, arrived at Portsmouth on nis re- 
turn. Whatever were the advantages anticipated from this expensive 
equipment, of which indeed the prospect, after the total failure of a former 
embassy by lord Macartnev, must have been very faint, they were totally 
frustrated by the refusal or lord Amherst to submit to the degrading cere- 
monial of prostration now required by the court of Pekin, though dispensed 
with in the person of his predecessor. The emperor, however, in his '' im- 
perial mandate to the lung of England," (for such was the language of the 
court of Pekin) expressed his satisfaction ** at the disposition of profound 
respect, and due obedience, ^w'hich vfbre visible in sending this embassy. 

I therefore," says the empe^^or of China, ** thought proper to take from the 
articles of tribute^ a few maps, with some prints ana portraits. In return 
1 ordered to be given unto you, O king, a Jouee l^a string of imperial 
beads)3 two silk purses, and eight small ones, as a proof of our tender and 
indulgent conduct. Your country is too remote from the central and 
flourishing empire. Besides, your ambassador, it would seem, does not 
know how to practise the rights and ceremonies of the central empire. 
There will be no occasion hereafter for you to send an ambassador &om 
" BO great a distance, and to jpve him the trouble of passing over mountains 
and crossing the ocean. If you do but pour out the heart in dutiful obedi* 
ence, it is by no means necessary, at any stated time, to come to the ce- 
lestial presence." Such was the haughty tone of rebuke in which the em- 
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peror of China thought proper to address the sovereign of England after 
which^ it can hardly be expected that a third embastsy to China will spee- 
dily take place. 



heiress of the Crown, immediately arter siie had given birth to a stui-born 
infant. Her marriage, in the preceding year, to prince Leopold of Saxe 
Cobourg, has been already mentioned as an event which gave high satisfac- 
tion to the nation, and this was greatly strengthened bv the announcement, 
that she was in a situation likely to afford an eventual heir to the Uhtish 
throne • and rarely had the hopes and wishes of a whole people been so deeply 
interested in any similar event. This double calamity, so sudden and wi ir- 
renarable, filled the whole land with mourning. Indeed her death caused an 
urUeiffned sensation of sc^row in, every court and every countr>^ throughout 
ITnrone and oven in tha distJint regions of Asia and America. 1 he > outh 
of the royal sufferer— the state of conjugal felicity which she was understood 
to eniov with the partner of her choice — the domestic virtues winch odunied 
her character— and, finally, the consideration that she was tlic sole progeny 
n the set^nd degree from the royal stock, all conspired to embitter her loss, 
Lnd to reader public grief not only acute hut lasting. Her remains were 
nUnvAvId to the royal vault at Wind/or on the 19th ot November with every 
conveye y melancholv occasion, prince Leopold himself sus- 

solemnity to office of chief mourn^ The character of her royal high- 

taming the ^ amiable and exemplary. She was affable and con- 

the select social parlies, to the unmeaning corn- 

life, and the friendliness of select an ..rowded and courtly drawing roc»m. 

pliments and frivolous ostentation 

She had cultivated her mind suited to her 

ture she added ^ ouritv was relined bv the influence ol religion, 

sex and station, and her P“,. tJL ],er piihciples, her prudenco and 

In short, her virtues, her f \,ere fully appreciated ; and 

discretion in a situation / ,,f future fehcilv under her go venmient, 

the hope; enthusiasti«dly cherishe.L^^^^ ften on 

'Tn^thryeaXlS'Tnew wriuci-.-ctol Vy Cl.arie. 

functions with all ^ „Sy anr,,^l.le at Taree. On accep Ung 

wtoout the himself to imitate the ’f‘““ 

the reins of government he pledgea - ^or. A seiwion of the diet was 

wsinr-” :r 

. :4.i. isia uiihiects. .. , • 


France, anil tl.c 


y'®?®H“’®™-JjLLibinet9.theproposiUon of r^l ^e.as^nt 
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tiaa majesty^ and the fidelity of the French nation ; and the duke de Riche- 
lieu, in answer to the pleasina communication, expressed the fervent grati- 
tude of his royal master for this mark of friendly respect, promising at the 
same time that France would cordially join, the ni^h and august aseociation, 
with a view of securing the future pomp and happiness of Europe.(l) 


LETTER XXII. 

History of Ettropo continued. — Revolution in Spainm — Proclamation of the 
Cortes. — Peratnand swears to maintain the new constitution. — Singtdar 
mortality in the royal family of England. — Death and character of George 
III. — George iV. woelaimed. — His claiming iUpess . — Detection of the 
Cato street plot. — Ileturn of queen Caroline from Italy. — Proceedings 
against her in the house of lords . — Bill of pains and penalties abandoned . — 
Glance at the affairs of France^ — Portugal, — the Netherlands, — States of 
the Germanic empire, — Prussia, — Naples, — and Austma, ^c. fyc. — A. D. 
1820—1821 

The allied armies having withdrawn from the territories of France, the in- 
habitants had, in consequence, got exempt from one continual source of 
mortification and chagrin ; but there remained many other grievances to 
be redressed ere a state of perfect tranquillity could be restored, llie dis- 
sensions of party were, in fact, as acrimonious in France as those which agi- 
tated the British nation. A proposed alteration in the law of popular elec- 
tion excited a strong sensation among the Parisians. This change was nut 
suggested by the ministers but by the ultra-royalists, who had sufficient in- 
fluence in the chamber of peere to procure a majority of votes on this ques- 
tion. To counteract their object, however, the king added fifty-four peers to 
the assemblv by a new creation ; and this act of prerogative secured his in- 
fluence. The other idiamber supported the existing law, which was there- 
fore retained. Both assemblies agreed to a removal of the censorship, 
while they imposed such restrictions as were deemed unreasonable by the 
advocates of a free press. At Nismes in the department of the Gard, and 
other places in the south of France serious commotions arose between the 
Catholics and Protestants, instigated it would appear by the intrigues of the 
ultra-royal faction, with a view of embarrassing the court, and many lives 
were lost in the afErays which took place. The elections which ensued in 
the autumn of 1819 were neither favourable to that party nor to the ministry, 
as about two thirds of the new members affected a great liberality of political 
sentiment. 

Neither were matters much improved in the sister kingdom Spain, by an 
exMrience of the past. Ferdinand, instead of selecting able ministers, 
and adopting a re^lar system of government, disgusted his subjects by 
various acts of crumty and oppression, while he totally neglected the exercise 
of that vigour which would nave secure^ the persons and property of his 
subjects from the outrages of the numerous banditti, which every where in- 
fested the country. This relasition of his authority naturally encoun^ed 
the disaffected, and the state of the country became increasingly critical. 
The liberal notions which had been propagate during the contest with Na- 
poleon had not yet lost their effect. They were kept alive by the continued 
t 3 rranny of the court, and an opportunity of brimming them into exercise was 
anxiously expected. The discontent of many of£:ers of the army, whom the 
king haa not thought of conciliating, diffused itself among the troops in 
Ahaalusii^ and colonel Riego lighted the match which produced an explosion. 

<l) Dr. BisMtt's History of the Reitfii of Ooorn 111.— Dr. Aikin's' Annals of tlia 
Reign of George 111.— Annual Registers, sm 6 aim.— Parliamentary Debates— and London 
Gaaette. 
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Marching with a batUlion to Acros, he surorised thm 

precur^ an accession of force, and joined ^roga, ^ 

idace of confinement. The lines near Cadi* h— * 

general insurrection. He was so h ar.^— ^ bv tlie tronna VL.* JT-T • 
kinil^s interest, that he with difficulty escaped destructio?: and Quiroln in 
the ^ of L^, Momed to be in ^ual danger. Yet the inalecont«n^'e« 
not duMuraged; and, in the province of GaUicia. by the efforU of wme 
rited officm, the royal authority was quickly amiihilatad: while Mm. 
erectly ae^pukr standard in Navarre: proceed thect^tution ofTho 
year 161% The flrae now spread through other provinces ; and Fertlinand 
wu so intimated ^ the pr^ss of disaffection, that he promised to con- 
voke the Cortes, and bound himself by an oath, March the loth, 1820. to the 
observance of the TODst^tion. .The public joy, however, arising from this 
TOurce. WM allayed by the brutal treachery of the troojw at Cadiz Cieneral 
Freyre had assured the inhabitants, that the constitution sliould be pnt- 
cliumed in form; but when a large concourse of people appeared in the 
principal square to witness the ceremony, the military made a sudden attm k 
upon the spectators, and put to death more than four hundred of them, be- 
fore it was known that the king had acceded to the popular claims. It is 
not understood that general Freyre either authorised or countenanced tliis 
atn^ty. Some of the wretches who perpetrated it, after a long delay, were 
punished ; but the outrage was never investigated in a regular or satisfac- 
to^ manner. 

Ferdinand, who had long domineered over the nobility and the people, 
was now a slave to the leaders of the revolution. His cabinet was coni|>os 4 >rl 
of strenuous constitutionalists, who. justly doubting his sincerity, resolved 
to hold him in trammels, until the lil^rties of the country shouJrf be iierma- 
nentlv established. On the 9th of July, after an interval marked witii occa- 
sional commotions, the Cortes assembled, and set themselves in gotnl earnest 
to promote the regeneration of the kingdom. The e.xclusive privil^es of 
the nobles were suppressed or diminished ; the administration or justice was 
purified ; idiuses in the various departments of state were corrected ; the 
Luids of the church were partly appremriated to the public service ; arrang- 
ments were made for the reduction or the national debt, which amounted u> 
one hundred and si^y millions, sterling ; and they paid due attention also 
to the meaeures necessary to ensure the revival of commerce and the encou- 
n^ement of general industry.. When the session terminated, in the autumn, 
it was not deemed prudent to suspend the authority of so useful a body of 
men ; three-fourths of them were ordered to form a permanent committee, 
for the purpose of controlling the executive power, i'he king orcasion^ly 
evinced tokens of jealousy and displeasure, and secret advisers did not fail 
to recommend it to him to shake off the yoke; but no opportunity of n cen- 
ter-revolution presented itself to his anxious wishes. It might have been 
expected that the Cortes would make a vigorous effort to reclaini^ the I re*’ 
A&mtic colonies to submission ; since, however att^hed to 
might imtend to be, they might be of opinion that the glory of l fid Spain 
^ invXed in the retention of the New World ; but the weighty affum of 
internal policy engroaaad their whole attentioff. In J?®®" 
volt of those pro^^ces became more general bdth in " 

rioB. The loyaliato of Mexico found the greatest dil^ulty *f 

their power: and the capital of Peru was nearly reduced to extremity by a 

Uoekade: th«r declaration of independence, however, did not 

befell theiwigning family. I mentioned to you, in my 
of tlte primsM C&rlotte of Wales, which took place in 
raj^y^Mk^. On the rth of November, ****’hor«o *^’a^UmSing 
lotto ^cpired at Kew palace, in the T5th yew repSSdto 

iidtodiffiA with much personal suffering, which she was reporvao^ 

hS^affidVit”^” Mude and resignation. She merited the re.p«A 

Vo I. III. 
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of the by her conjugal virtues and her maternal character : by the 

uniform propriety of her conduct ; and by the strict decorum which she 
maintained in her court. Her ruling passion, in the de^ne of life was ^ 
lieved to be the accumulation of riches ; cmd the political influence which 
she acquired during the illness of theJ|||^g in 1788, she maintained to the 
last ; but it was thought to be invariably employed in favour of the aristo* 
craticsl bran<^ of the constitution^^^n the 23d of January 1820, the public 
mind received a much severer shock by the decease of his royal highness the 
duke of Rent/^ki^ir majesties fourth son, who expired at Sidmouth, in De- 
vonshire, after a very short illness, arising from an inflammation of the 
chest. He was truly an illustrious prince, of noble^ mien, of manners the 
most accomplished, and of superior intellectual attainments — ^in all respects 
lit to grace a throne. He was consequently much esteemed, and died de- 
servemy lamented, leaving an infant dau^ter, ^e princess Alexandrina 
Victoria, then only eight months old, to the care of an accomplished, but 
disconsolate mother. — But the regrets excited by the loss of the duke of 
Kent were speedily absorbed in the greater grief occasioned by the demise 
of his venerable father, kinu George HI. which took place at Windsor, on 
the 29th of the same month— only six days afterwards. He had attained 
the 82nd year of his age ; and had swayed the royal sceptre, nominally, for 
nearly fifty-nine years, having been crowned in 1761, though the last nine 
years of his eventful career, had been a melancholy blank in his mental 

existence. , , . . 

As the character of George III. has been placed in very different lights 
by contemporary writers ; and as we ourselves are too near the scene of 
action, probably, to form a strictly impartial judgment of his merits and de- 
^ fects, I shall present to you, my son, the different aspects in which it has 
been exhibited by two different classes of political writers, leaving it to time 
to decide which of them is nearest allied to truth. 

According to his admirers, his majesty possessed an excellent unitor- 
“ standing, and was a very competent judge both of men and thinn His 
“ talents for government, they assure us, were respectable, and he exer- 
cised them with the happiest effect, even in perturbed and critical times. 
Having traced in* his mind the outlines of the duties which devolved upon 
“ him as the sovereign of a great empire, he filled up the intervening space 
“ with the skill of a political artist. In deciding upon the American war, 
he was actuated solely by a sense of justice ; he thought himself bound to 
correct the r^actory spirit of the colonists, and to use force when per- 
suasion remonstrance had failed. Into the war with revolutionary 

'' France he was impelled by an idea of imperious necessity, in as much as 
** the career of the democratic opposers ot Louis XVI. menaced with sub- 
version the best institutions of other countries ; and such was his firmness, 
« that he was not deterred from his object, even by the long continued suc- 
** cess of the enemy. With equal resolution he checked the effervescence of 
** s ea l among the votaries of reform in Great Britain, and preserved the state 
** from that mischief which would have been produced by the schemes of 
** profligate and violent Jacobins. He also displayed his spirit to advantage, 
when the Whigs at different times endeavoured to subject him to their 
away. On the other hand, il’hen conciliation was expedient, and when the 
if vou4 of the senate correspbnded with that of the people, he could yield 
with a good grace and with dignified complacency. His private character 
ft waa so exemplaiT, that it may be quoted as a model of virtue. : He was at- 
ff tentive to religious observances, both public and private i -correct in his 
own morals, and studious of the morality of others ; mild and unasswing 
in faia dmneanour, courteous, gracious, and affable ; hummie, bene&Mnt, 
V and liberal, while ho was temperate and economical in his personal hamts. 

In diort, his conduct, both as a king and as a man, deaeryes the highest 
« praise, and entitles his memory to our esteem and veneratiom 

Such is the favourable side of the picture, as view^ through the mMum 
of political partiality : the following is a somewhat different estimate of royal 
merit. 
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Modern euhope. 

‘ WM iMrroi^*^d hto nature; to Us nnderaUndinc 


« model of a house, but could not writtT towSSTliftt^^ 

•; prehend a plain statement, but could not uwatel tht web of 

- haviq, «. h i„ JK ’^”'1“. »»» 

" notions of royal supremacy. Thus instructed ha l!?*! ”**/ *"" '*^** * 

" principles which placed his family upon the throne 

« unfavourable an Spinion of the ai^^tes of &„m a, f h^rla "m'****. “ 
« tained of all mankind :— he fancied that thev w^T "* Lh * • “f*!' 

« and deemed his power unsafe in the hands o? such statesmen. Be dutt 
possess that comprehensiveness of mind which could fathom the depths of 
pohcy, or qualify him to govern like an enlightened prince • yet *bv the 

«?hln hrdTd""“Th®T' he might have gov*lsrne.i m^uch letter 

„ than he did. 1 he Amencan war is a foul blot upon his fame : not only for 

« injustice, but for the mischievous consequences to which it^led, 

as the parent of the French revolution. Many will think, nor is it easv 
« to dwprove the inference, that no prince who had a due sense of rpHfr|,»n o^ 
g, equity, could have rushed into such a war, or have prosecuted it with such 
unfeeling obstinacy. To ravage a country with fire and sword, and send 
t€ }^^®e“"^eund8, to hunt down his colonial subjects, becau>>e 

they were desirous of being governed by the constitutional maxims of the 
mother-country, were not the acts of a pious, just, or benevolent prince. 
Nor can the war with France, which he carried on w’th equal zefil and 
pertinacity, be defended upon equitable principles. He had no right to 
Violate the independence of another state, or to dictate terms of accommo- 
at the point of the bayonet. Nor can the outrageous attack up<»ii tlie 
** Danes, in reMntment of the armed neutrality, or the bombardment of their 
capital for wishing to retain their fleet, be fairly or honourably > indicated. 
Other acts of arbitrary violence, the effects of which no courtly sophihtrv 
can elude, rise up in appalling array against the memory of the late mu- 
norch, though he was styled the best of kings." 

These delineations of the character of the late sovereign of this country 
are certainly at variance ; but, utrum horum mnvijr aceipe — to which of them 
the praise of greater fidelity belongs, it is not for us to decide. The vene- 
rable age, the protracted sufferings, the private and personal virtues of 
C^rge 111. with his still recent demise, render it both a difficult and an in- 
vidious task to attempt to sketch thepolitic^features of his reigu with his- 
toric fidelity. It has been said of him on high authority, and, as we believe, 
with equal truth, that he would never do wrong except wlien he mistook 
wrong for right.** The notions of government, originally inftihcd into his 
mind by lord Bute, probably differed little from those which Charles J. learned 
from archbishop Laud, however modified in practice by the necessity of cir- 
cumstances. 

As the prince regent had now conducted the machine of government fur 
nearly ten years, his assumption of the regal character and office was made 
less account of than would otherwise have been the case. But scarcely had 
he been proclaimed king, when he was attacked with an inflammation of the 
lung^ the very disorder which had recently sent his brother, the duke of 
Kent, to the grave ; and its violence occasioned the greatest alarm among all 
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his fnends. However, by the ekill and attention of his physicians, he reco- 
vered his health, and was enabled to perform the functions o£ his high station. 

It was now intended, according to established custom, to dissolve the par- 
liament, but at the moment that this wan about to be carried into effect, a 

flagrant and sanguinai^ oonspir^lgd* was detected and denounced. A 
person of the name of Thistlewood,^ mo had once moved in a respectable 
sphere of life and known better days, had been tried for high treason along 
with ^e apothecaiv Watson, and with him acquitted. His escape however, 
in that instaiill^, md not reconcile him to the government, and be brooded 
over fresh schemes of turbulence and sedition. He now bi^me associated 
with some disaffectda persons of profligate habits ; and, when it was proposed 
at their private meetings, which were held in a kind of hav-loft, in Cato 
street, Marylebone, that all the members of the cabinet. shoul be put to death, 
as determined enemies and oppressors of their country, the horrid scheme 
was adopted as an act of public virtue. A spy, hot/ever, who had watted 
their motions under a pretence of forwarding their views, disclosed their 
machinations to the ministry ; and with some difficulty several of them were 
apprehended, after Thistlewood had killed one of the police officers. They 
were tried by a special commission, and five of their number being declared 
guilty of high treason, were executed at the Old Bailey. 

When the new parliament assembled, the business of the two houses pro- 
ceeded for some time currently, attended with but few indications of party 
animosity. But an incident at length arose which disturbed the tranquillity 
of the court and threw the whole empire into an extraordinary ferment. 
This was the arrival of the queen — ^the discarded wife of George IV. who 
had been long absent from the scene of her lU treatment. While residing in 
^ Italy, the had received the melancholy news of her daughter's lamented 
death ; and now intelligence had reached her of the demise of her royal un- 
cle, to whose kindness and patrouage she had formerly owed much. It was 
the wish of the new king that she should indefinitely prolong her absence 
from England ; but her high spirit emboldened her to defy his menaces and 
his resentment, both of which she had experienced. In consequence of re- 
ports unfavourable to her character, two gentlemen of the law had been sent 
to the continent ifi 1818 to collect evidence on the subject, with a view to a 
divorce ; but tbeir discoveries were not then communicated to the public. 
In the mean time she was treated with insolence or contempt, by the Bri- 
tish ambassadors at the different courts of Europe, and by such travellers as 
wished to ingratiate themselves with the Briush court : she consequently 
abandoned aU idea of returning to England, until she became de jure, queen 
of the United Kin^om. While at Rome ^e addressed a letter to the earl 
of Liverpool, combining of the omission of her name in the liturgy, as an 
act of cruri tyranny but to that letter no answer was returned. After 
a long interval, however, she shaped her course towards England, and ar- 
riving at St. Omer*B she was there met by Mr. Brougham, her legal adviser ; 
and by lord Hutchinson also who had been commissioned by her husband to 
wait upon her and offer her an annual allowance of fifty thousand pounds, on 
provision that riie should neither assume the title of queen, nor reside in any 
part of Great Britain. The proposal reused her indignation ; she declared 
it was impossible for her to listibn to it for a moment ; and apprehending that 
means might be resorted to iif order to prevent her landing in Eiwland, she 
instantly set off for Calais whither she proceeded with a& possible speed, 
and crossed the channel in the first vessel that die found reMy for sailing, 
accompanied by her confidential friends, lady Anne Hamilton and alderman 
Wood. On landing at Dover she was received with every mark of respect 
which she could desire ; and her progress to London had an air of* triumph. 
The consternation of the court at finding hmr already in the midst of ibem 
was extreme : and the king instantly determined to convert her joy into 
sorrow. He sent down a message to both houses of parliament acoorapanied 

by a multitude of papers which were laid upon the table of the honourable 
house by lord Castlereagh, tending to fix upon her the imputation of adul- 
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vised, aadho^ fci»M it wo^ be amiSLAlSr V **® 

exutenM of detmnued nlienation on the part of her 
hannve, ae he wae^ tl^ if she ^ould remain in England " faction wouldl^ark 
« her £<» lU own- I^waa her avowed friend ; had beta her f^qu^nd 

oronou^fid?^ 1^ “ intimate acquaintance with her manners, had 
pronounced her the life, gr^, wd ornament of every society site chose to 
presen^ He did not object to the enquiry, ns it ap- 
peared to him to bo forced upon toe ministers ; but he dedared^at he nSl 
ver would act as an accuser or prosecutor of her majesty. 

To pursue in det^ the narrative of this unhappy sUte of matters between 
the royal pair, and the proceedings in parliament to whicli it gave rise, would 
carry me far tayond the limits to which we can now go. Let it suffice to 
ramark that "tor numerous projects and propositions had been discussed and 
disposta of, a bill of " pains and penalties" was introduced into the house of 
peers, having for its object to annul the prerc^atives and privileges of Caro- 
line Amelia hUisabeth, and to procure a dissolution of the marriage between 
1^ majesty and that princess, on account of an alledged adulterous connec- 
tion between her and Bartolomeo Bergami, an Italian, of low extraction, on 
whom she had bestowed extraordinary marks of favour and distinction. The 
court at first entertained the idea of proceeding capitally against the unfor- 
tunate princess ; but her kind friends (for even the ministers had formerly 
been her friends) findiiy that this would be an illegal process, the alleged 
acts of crimitality having been committed on the continent, with one who 
was not a subject of this realm, condescended to relinquish their primary in- 
tention, and to be content with the degradation of the object of their mas- 
ter's animosity. No measure upon record in the annals of the country, met 
with more strenuous opposition from the public than this, arbitrary and im- 
politic bill. It was decl{u:ed to be the fruit of a vile conspiracy for the ruin 
of an amiable princess, who had never eujuved her husband's favour. Her 
guilt, it was said, was at least problematical ; and even were it certain and 
undoubted, there were mitigating circumstances which pleaded strongly in 
her favour, arisiiig from the tyrannical harshness which bad driven her from 
her home, without any alleged reason ; for the statement of a dislike con- 
ceived by one par^ is no reason for such conduct either in law or in eouity. 

In the course of the investigation, ail the principal servwts of her house- 
hold were attracted by libenu offers to depose freely against her ; but the 
utmost their united testimony amounted to was, that of eliciting suspicious 

wi gt HPce s f while the points of imputation were considerably invahdateu 
by the ordeal of cross examination to which her learned and able counsel 
subjected witnesses, and by the adduction of more disinterested evldei^e. 
After * tedious judicial proceu, am^on for the second leadine of the bill 
produced a very animated debate- The lordsdxrey, Erskine, and LanMown 
denied that the proofs of guilt were such as could justify a penal bill, while tno 
lord chancellor Eldon and lord Liverpool affected to consider the case as In- 
unphantl, proved. When the division upon the bill took place, the numtar. 
weMfo^toteonehundied andtwenty-Areein favourof J** 
fire. On the commitment of the bill, the clause wluii provided ™^****''?^ 
■tconriT opposed by the archbishops of York and Tuam, — 
it in the ligfit of a mCTe noliUcal 

anirt rf iippartiSjusUce ; and^^ t£at 7“ 
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would not perBist in the meaBttre, and con6equentlv moved that the third 
reading of the bill be postponed to that day six monuii. 

The abandonmeftt of this obnoxious bill was regasded as a triumph by her 
majestyj and the numerous supporters ef her cause. An illumination took 
place in the metnqpolis^ for three nigiits, during whiidi the populace braved 
witii greater forbearance than could reasonably nave been expected*: Minis- 
ters, nom a sense of common decenqr now proposed to parliament tiiat the 

a ueen ihould be allowed the same income whidi they had promised her before 
be returned to England ; but the honour of being mentioned in the liturgy 
was still denied he^^thus ^7 implication, a stigma upon her cha- 

racter, which, bhinjg entailed^ the hand of power, made a visible impression 
upon her mmest^i^s mind. 

Before I dose this letter, it will be proper to glance at the aspect of affairs 
on the continent during the interval tha^the in^teresting events now men- 
tioned were taking place in our own country. Of Spain 1 have already 
spoken in the bemnning of my letter, where 1 have detailed the proceedings 
of the Cortes, and the conduct of king Ferdinand in swearing to the new 
constitution. The example of Spain was soon followed by the pecmle of Por- 
tugal ; who dis^sted at the continuance of their grievances resolved to at- 
tempt a general reform. The first symptoms of discontent manifested them- 
selves at Oporto, on the 24th of August, 1820. Don Bernardo de Supulveda, 
a young nobleman who commanded a regiment, exhorted his troops to serve 
their king and country by the establishment of a constitutional government ; 
and the patriotic appeal was answered by loud acclamations. A provisional 
junta was appointed by general consent, not only for the administration of 
that city, but of the whme kingdom. This was unquestionably a bold step, 
and count Amarante, who had the chief command of the troops in Tras-os- 
Montes pointedly condemned it, but his denunciations were dusregarded, as 
were those also of the council of state at Lisbon, where their menaces were 
treated with derision and contempt. Sepulveda marched against the count, 
and drove him into Gallicia ; ana the members of the new junta beg^ their 
march towards the capital, with an intention of expediting the convocation 
of the Cortes ; but, before their arrival, a resolution to that effect had been 
adopted W the terrified council, to the inexpressible joy of the people. Field 
marshal Beresford, soon^after this, returned from Rio de-Janeiro, and being 
prevented from landing in Portu^, he prudently left that country to its 
fate, while the British officers, who had served under him in the Portuguese 
argiyj were dismissed without molestation. Dissensions arose between the 
republican party and the friends of moderate reform ; but the latter gained 
the ascendancy, and the public tranquillity was not greatly interrupted or 
disturbed. In the following year, the king returned from Brazil ; and, mak- 
ing a virtue of necessity, he acM^uiesced with a good grace in the constitu- 
tional regulations of those who had curtailed his authority. 

, The court of St. Cloud, influenced by the well-known sentiments of '' the 
holy alliance,*’ viewed with disgust these revcdutionary proceedings in 
Spain and Portugal, but did not interfere with the concerns of those nations 
with a tone of authority. The affairs of France herself, indeed, were found 

S sufficient to occupy their undivided attention. The king and royal 
y received a great shock* by the death of the duke of Beni, who was 
suddenly assassinated by a political fanatic, from no other motive than a 
dread oi his being the father of a prince who might continue the race of the 
Bourbons ! This flagitious act, which did not apyear to have been the effect 
of coinbination or concert, inflamed the zeal or the ultra-royalists, Who ac- 
cuMd M. de Cazea of having promoted the murder by enooura^ng democratic 
princi{des. The charge was Doth groundless and absurd ; but it occasioned 
the resupnation of that minister, who was succeeded in the direction of the 
cabinet hy. the duke de Richlieu. 

In the Netherlands and Germany, tranquillity generallv prevailed, though 
in the former country, the king found it expedient to check the frei^m of 
prm and of political discussion, inspired probably with the jealousy of his 
allies. Among the German states, some considerable progress was made to- 
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wards the Mtabliahment of representative — 'I'l. ... 

of HesM consented to the foniS^tion of two ^isUtiv“iien]bliLf!il“d 
first scheme was too aiistocmtic to please hie iuSSecta • “ *‘V 

an«n^.s t»^areth«,«»„iesSapce. The ^o? sS'^e .‘e“w“u^ 

his ^ not seem eagedy bent Mpon refij^ madTsu^ 

ments which at thu period took place among the German were mo«. 

r^ka^ consUtutions wh% were granted by the k^ 

WurtobuM ^ Bavuia. In the former, the sUtes of ^ 
transformed into a regular parliament^ to the great joy of the citizenR 
Stuijgard, who hailed the kiim with loud acohmEisy the brave def “.1« 
of his country, and the beneficent father of his people. In the latter the 
s^jrstem of despotism was repealed, and the king who assembled the new le- 
gismture apparent sat^factio^ expressed nia hope Uiat the new con8ti<- 
tution would prove a support to his throne and a blessing to his people. 

The conduct of the king of Prussia, however, formed an affecting contrast 
to the improved state of afiairs that was introduced in other countries. His 
majesty studiously repressed the growing spirit of liberty, more especiallv 
after the assassination of Augustus von Kotsebue, the celebrated dramatist, 
by a student of Jena, who, regarding him as the friend of despotism, consi- 
dered that, by taking away his life, ne should be doing his country a service. 
His Prussian nmj^y ordered the arrest of manyobnoxious individuals ; sub- 
jected all publirations to a rigid censorship ; and, as the majority of the stu- 
dents at the universities were supposed to he influenced by uiicourtly senti- 
ments, he commissioned servile agents to superintend and correct the lec- 
tures of the professors, and to introduce that discipline w'hich ivuuld insure 
political forbearance and moderation. 

While the great potentates, leagued in ''the holy alliance*' were brooding 
over their schemes of artful policy, their attention was called to the affairs 
of Italy by the effect of that spirit which the intrigues of the Carbonari had 
aroused The king of Naples had declared, that he would grant to his tmb- 
jecta such a constitution as should establish their rights and their security : 
but the sinister influence of Austria was so powerfully exercised over him, 
that he neglected the performance of his promise, and oA en violated that 
engagement by which he had guaranteed the constitutional code framed for 
the ^ciliaiis by the wisdom of their British allies. General Papo and many 
other friends of their county, incensed at this breach of faith, resolved to 
support the just demands of an insulted nation ; and when a great part of 
the army had been drawn into the combination, the Spanish constitution was 
proclaimed in every province of the realm. The king assumed an air of in- 
trepidity, and menaced the friends of liberty with an attack from those 
ments wliich remained loyal and faithful to the throne ; but he soon revok€|d 
his hostile orders, changed Lis ministry, and made plausible and patriotic 
promises. Pretending indisposition, he authorized his son to act in his » 

and, on the 7th of July, a proclamation announced to the gratified people tlio 
royal intention of following the example of his Catholic majesty* 

ThU change of system at Naples alarmed the emi^ror of Austria w^ 
dreaded the propagation of those revolutionary principles whmh thn^nw 
to undermine the stabUity of his power in Italy- but. Wow he deter^ ^ 
upon actuel hostilities, he was de^us of wnsulti ^ 
the " holy alliance he therefore obtained m “>***^* J 
of Rueaiaf and the prince-royal of Prussia at Tr^pau. Thwe c^ ed wa^ 
infiamed with the arrogance of power, suminoned the king of Na^M 
theTirt Laybach, aa had iJe^ one of their vas^s or ^ 

latti ftT havinff announced this invitation to the revolutionary 
iTSSntoXnS would exert all 

powers a confirmation of the new order of easBy foreseen, 

midrt of winter, the prescribed journey. The was eamj^^ ^ 

Ferdinand eubmitt^ to the j P trooos On the asd of 

permit an invasion of hi. king^m ‘'X Austmn tr^PJ On we 

March, the invading army took possession ol the capital, aissoi e i 
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liament^ And restored old ^o^ernment. The more degraded by 

his late abject meanness than hi «roiild have been if '^he had governed a free 
people, returned to'Niq[>les^ and began to eiecute the orders of the emperor 
of Austria^ who had no lawful au^ority gver him he did not even testify 
any relactance when he was desired totjamtute legal proceedings against many 
of tiie Carbonari, who had been active in the late revolutionary movements, 
and who were now punished in various modes, to gratify the vindictive spirit 
of a haughty Conoueror. A now parliament waa convoked ; hut it waa so 
constituted as to be under the control of one who was a mere vassal to an 
arbitrary foreign potentate 
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armies.— Treaty of London, Battle of Navarino, and destruction 

of the Turkish fisst, October 1827. 

Whew the question regarding the divorce of queen Caroline had been put to 
rest, by the abandonment of the bill of pains and penalties, the public agi- 
tation throughout the British empire gradually submded. The denial, to 
the queen, m those public prayers which had oeen imperiously demanded 
from his subjects, during the king's diort illness, for the preservation of his 
sacred person and valuable life, excited occasional murmurs ; but as the par- 
liament sanctioned the invidious refusal, the contest, on the part of her 
friends, seemed to be hopeless, and was consequently relinquished. 

In the session of parliament, 1821, his majesty sent down a message to the 
commons requesting that a regular provision should be made for the queen ; in 
Gomplianoe with which, it was proposed that the sum of fifty thousand pounds 
shoulld settled upon her as an annuity ; which was agreed to by the house. 
Her majesty at first declared that she would not accept any allowance so 
long as her name was omitted in the litux^ ; but upon more mature reflec- 
tion her high-spirited reluctance yieldea to the pressure of necessity. A 
proposition was indeed made by one member of the house that only thirty 
thousand pounds should be granted to her ; but the illiberal motion was in- 
stantly rejected. 

Cf the other proceedings in parliament during this session, few demand 
any particular notice. I^titions for a parliamentary reform — for relief to 
the agricultural interest — for a diminution of the public burthens, and o^er 
objeetjb were treated with difoegard, *if not contempt. In adjusting the 
financial accounts of the year, it was affirmed by the chancellor of the ex- 
die^uer, that the expenditurehad been so far reauced, as to allow an annusl 
saviw^ nearly amounting to one million eight hundi^ thousand pounds ; 
yet this pro fe s se d instance of economy was not productive of any benefit 
which the public could really feeL The question concerning Catholic eman- 
cipation was renewed at this time, and a bill of relief passed through the 
GommoBS by a mijoiity of nineteen ; but the peers refused to sanction the 
measure. 

The prorogation of parliament was followed by the coronation of his ma- 
jesty George IV. which took place in Westminster Abbey on the 19th of 

CD Hifttoiy of the reign of Oeoree III.— Annuel Remitter, 1890, 1891.— Ai- 

kin • Annnli of George 111.— Parfieiuentary Debates,- -and London Gazette. 
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to fnjind. 

Tl ”**y ^** in their ^ect, though Bome lives were sacrificed in the ftay. 

to wcreaee e pi^vulanty of the monerch ; and her death was of eonrae a 
matter of ^ttle regret to the court. But that erent haTinir taken place. 
Bome^ meaaurea ^re eiddentlv found expedient for doing away the unfavour* 
Mle impreMon which tlie public mind had imbibed ; and» in the month of 
Auguat, the king paid a visit to Dublin^ where he was received with every 
token of respect and deference due from a loyal people to their rightful a<K 
yereign. Having spent some time in Ireland^ he then proceeded to Hanover 
into which he made his public entry on the Ist of October, and was received 
with gre^ edit. In the autumn of the following year he paid n visit to tlie 
metropolis of Srotland ; but wherever he went his presence diffused iiniversid 
festivity^ and his inaratiating manners rendered him the object of general 
admiration and appUuBe. 

When parliament met in 182 S, the king congratulated the two houses on 
the improvement that had taken place in the commern) and manufactures, 
and consequently the revenue of the united kingdom — yet, at tlie same 
timej deeply regretting the depressed state of the aijTicultural interest — but 
he was showed at the revival of a spirit of outran in various parts of Ire- 
land, notwithstanding the supposed conciliatory effect of his late visit to that 
country. The ministers denied that excessive taxation had any share in 
producing the distress of the farmers, and asserted that a similar pressure 
upon agiioulture existed in almost every other country in Europe. For the 
eettlen^t of the disordered affairs of Ireland, the rip>ur of coercion was 
prtferred to the gentler metliods of conciliation. I'he hmhrat corpn* act was 
Buapended, and the act against insurrections revived ; hut no attempts were 
made to grant the Iriidi the full advantages of a good government. Boam 
very salutary advice was given to the court by Mr. Charles Orsnt in an able 
speech mi the affhirs of Ireland ; hut though it seemed to make smne tan- 
piTiislon even upon illiberal and prejudiced minds, its effect was tranalmt 
and nugatory. Jn consequence or an unfavotirahle state of the seasons, 
crops of potatoes and othmr vegetables greatly failed, and a famine harMsed 
the general population, in the southern parts <»f the country ; to relieve 


the genew population, in the southern pans m wuHi-rj i w 
wbiui govemnwtit evinced symptoms of benevolence by advance 
and fioc^ employment for the poor. A call was also ma^ ^ 
of Oreat Britain, to contribute to the r^ief of their suffering bret^n^sod, 
•• Mt be expeeM, tbe cdl was -nsw^with . P"«P*« ^ 


nevolence by advsneing money 


and gnrtSt«de,^^e it reflected great honour upon the benevolence of the 


^^S^arliament had not been long prorogued, when ^ 
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had acted as manager of the house of commons, and had found that assembly 
generally vmy ob^uiolib to hia dictates. To say that he bad no talent, 
would be to dp him ^usticg; he. was a ready speaker and a tolerabfy skilful 
debater. But he wanted a strong and comprehensive mind, such as could 
grasp the destinies of the nation and wield its energies with the hand of a 
master. He was far from being an expert and able orator, nor could he 
argue with force or perspicuity. In short, he was a very unfit person to be- 
come the successor of Chatham, Fox, or Pitt; and his public conduct can 
onW be viewed as one continued crime against the constitution and liberties 
of his country. His decease is. consequently dated as the commencement of 
a new epoch in the Br|tish gm^|Bment. As a member of the cabinet he had 
BO entirmy renounced those uBem sentiments which he once held, and which 
are still fondly cherished by the great body of the Whigs, that he was ready 
to support and vindicate eve^ act of ministerial tyraniw and rapacity ; and 
every encroachment on the rights of the ped)>le. His death made room for 
Mr. George Canning, who, though second in office, (for lord Liverpool c<m- 
tinned, premier) nevertheless, became first in public opinion and in real effi- 
ciency. No sooner had he stepped into the shoes j>f lord Londonderry, than 
he set himself in good earnest, to heal the intestine wounds of his countiv, 
and to pour balm where aristocratical mismanagement had been invidioumy 
lacerating. He availed himself of the advantages resulting from late experi- 
ence, and the advancement of political knowledge, which the recent coiivul- 
aion of empires afforded him, together with the operations of the great inno- 
vator, time. He knew that to stem the tide of public opinion, and keep the 
nation flourishing, was as impracticable as to drain the ocean ; that he could 
not retreat, arrest improvement, and chain down the intellect of the age; for he 
y could see the inevitable reaction that would ensue, while he could not measure 
its limits. It soon became evident that under the hands of Mr. Canning, there 
was a chai^ in the domestic and foreign policv of the country. On questions 
of domestic poli<^ he was no longer trammelled by antiquated precedents, 
or depressed by the frown which forbade the slightest approach to innova- 
tion. And, with respect to his foreira policy, its most striking feature was 
a studious dissent from the ** holy aUiance,*' a fearless frankness iU declaring 
the truth, to both t}ie governments and nations of the continent, and point- 
ing out to them their true policy. His counsels infused new enermes into 
the nation, and one might almost fancy that in him the spirit of lord Chatham 
had once more taken up its abode in the senate. Surrounded with ffifficul- 
ties, occasioned by a long course of misrule, he appeared to rise superior to 
themiiall. The agricultural distress, and the incessant applications for a re- 
duction in the national expenditure, kept him in perpetual action, on his en- 
trance into office ; he was constantly answering questions, sootlung irrita- 
tion, or conciliating enmity ; while, on his temper and t^ents, as was ob- 
served by one of his colleagues, devolved the task of guiding and repelling 
the elements of strife from the country, and, if possible, from Europe. But 
brief and brilliant was the career of this eminently gifted statesman— and in 
him was truly verified the pathetic exclamation of Burke, What shadows 
'' we are ; and what shadows we pursue !*' He ascended to the pinnacle of all 
earthly ambition only to die ! (August the 8th, 1887.) Let us return to tiie 
state of foreign affairs. c 

The shockutf tyranny which the Turkish government exercised for ages 
over the Greeks, had long been borne with renuirkable patience ; but none 
of the powers of Europe hod lately found themselves at nberty to do more 
for^hem than look on with an eye of pity and compassion. Thus oircam- 
stanoed the Greeks continued passive under the galling yoke of Turkish 
deepotism, until the congress of Vienna had settled the affairs of Europe ; 
and then fin d in g that no arrangements had been made to secure for them a 
resoue isam slavery, some of their most patriotic leaders entered into con- 
cert with the view of promoting the attainment of independence, though 
they for a time disguised their rStl object under the pretext of di&siiig the 
n^ns of education among the people. In 1817 they began to their 

Tiesrs ; but an attempt at insurrection proving abortive, the plan waa for the 
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Ume abandoned. A rupture, however, taking place between the 

2f hoUavU .IlShvallaowi Tn 

airud.; and having >vied a smaU force, declared himself, in an ene^ic 
manifoeto. a determined opposer of Turkish tyranny. When he had se^lv 
augmented the numhw of hie followers to about nine thousand men. be was 
attacked by a Turkieli army which threatened him with ruin. He tU«A the 
etorm with spirit, and wu bravely supported by a corps of young men. called 
the Sacred Band ; but, the rest of his force being thrown into a panic by the 
treachery of a body of ^avalry^ he reUred from the field, was arrest^ by 
Austrian emissaries, alid imprisoned. ^ 

inflamed the rage of Mahmoud, who, pretending that 
all the Greeks were alike implicated in the revolt, ordered his provincial 
governors to disarm the Christian population, and check the progress of 
^reason by the i^ours of punishment. Horrible massacres consequently 
ensued ; the patriarch of Constantinople and other prelates were hung up at 
the <diurch doors : and thousands of unoffending families were wantonly mur- 
dered in various parts of the empire. But these outrages did not quash the 
spirit of revolt. The insurgents, taking Tripolizzi by storm after a long 
siege, gratifled their resentment by a cruel massacre, and extended their 
sway over the greater part of the Morea. They also brought some fleets 
into action ; and they obtained considerable advantages over the largest 
vessels in the Turkish service. Demetrius Ypsilanti, who now succeeded 
bis brother's authority, was very desirous of establishing a general govern- 
ment of Greece, without which, he was well aware, the operations of the 
friends of freedom would be feeble, irregular, and desultoiy. He proposed 
the appointment of national deputies, who, meeting at Epidaurus, early in 
the year 1629, framed a constitution^ code, providing for the election of a 
legislative body, with the nomination of a senate and an ex^utive council. 
Mavrocordato a man of talent, though not a profound 4 >olitician, was chosen 
president of the council ; and he took an early opportunity of seizing Co- 
rinth, which then became the seat of government. 

As the ruin of Ali Pacha enabled the Turks to employ a greater force 
againat the Greeks, the prospects of the friends of freedom became more 
duoouragingp and the acts of atrocious cruelty committed in the islanti of 
Scio teMed to alarm them with the dread or extermination. A fleet an- 
chored in the bay, a descent was made, and almost all who were found in the 
chief town were brutally murdered. The sceno was terrific; in all jwrts of 
the island, pillage, murder, and conflagration, raged for several days ; and it 
was computed that twenty five thousand individuals of botli were put 

to death, and thirty thousand women and children were earned on m slavM. 
It is also said that many merchants belonging to the *^*“"‘* ^ 
were resident at Constantinople, without the least evidence of delinquency, 
we” Inmaled by the parUculSr orders of the sul^. In the uf the 

treated with contempt. Nevertheless tney were Mcesaarv 

thongii wuMai^ thejr found mMure deliberation on 

to aave them from rum ; and, wlto a view w mor Astros, 

their etate and dreumetan^^ttey in 1993, and having 

On tfaie occasion, three hundred deputies met i g«> uiiitv and strength, 
rendered their cinstitution more conducive to national unity ana 
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they latued a dedsration that they would never renounce their daim to in* 
depend e nce- The third iceinpalgn wae* leee important in ite operatione and 
reeulte than either party ezpeoCed. AfWr eoma eonflicta of no preat moment, 
Marco Bomria, with a Anrce. amoundnn t|^ little aiore than two thousand 
five hundred men, attacked the enemy whose army eaoeeded eleven thousand, 
and deteted them, though he noUy fdl in the contest, to the great regret 
of his countrymen, who admired his hende spirit and other estimahle gudi- 
tieSf Corinui was afterwards recovered; MisMlonghi, a town rising into 
h^g ort ance, was secured from an attack ; and the iaLand of Candia waa ably 

The cause of this Ij^ttpi i r rAd people at len^h began to attract the at- 
tention of all Europe ; ana tfih* innabitants of Eimland more particnlarly. 
The disaanaioDB whiw unhappily prevuled among them, occasioned in great 
measure by the ambition, semshneM, and je^ousy some of their leaders 
neatly impeded the Buccesa of their arma. Lord Oyron, the celebrated 
EnuliA poet, then residing in Italy, and colonel Leicester Stanhope, who 
aealoualy espoused their cause at this critical time, flew to their assistance, and 
laboured to reconcile their contending chiefs. The enterprising peer, granted 
the Greek committee a loan of about ten thousand pounds, besides 
five hundred men into his pay, and was invested with the command of three 
thousand. But, with all the influence of his name and talents, he could 
eifoct but little in the way of securing their obedience, or promoting the suc- 
cess of the war. By exposiim himsehF to a climate to whi^ he was not ac- 
customed, he brought on a rheumatic fever, of whicdi he died, at Missolonghi, 
on the 10th of Apnl 1884. 

The fourth campaign was not remarkable for any operations of extraordi- 
nary importance ; ^t if it did notdirolay the vigour of the Turks, it afforded 
ample proof of their execrable barbaniy. The principal town of the idand 
of Ipsara being taken, rather by treachery than force, the besiegers rushed 
into the place with furious eagerness, and put to instant death the greater 
part of the inhabitants, not sparing even the women and children. These 
outrages provoked the Greeks to inflict on the enemy a severe retaliation. 
A fleet sailed from Hydra to Ipsara, where the Turks had left about fifteen 
hundred men, of whopi not more than three hundred were allowed to escape. 
All the Greeks who were found were then carried off by ^eir countrymen to 
various places of refuge, and desolation has since marked the island. In 
some naval engagements which took place at this time, the Greeks were so 
far successful that the capitan-pacha was glad to make his retreat to the 
Hardimelles, and Ibrahim, who commanded a fleet sent from Egypt, was con- 
tent to act merely on the defensive. On the continent of Greece, little was 
dona on either side. The pacha Omer failed in an attempt on Athens, and 
the Greeks in vain endeavoured to gain posseasion of Modon and Patras, 
two sea-ports in the Morea. This waa the chief seat of the war in 1898. The 
pacha Ibrahim, with fourteen thousand men advanced agunat the Greeks 
flushed wkh the hope of putting down the insuigents. He attacked both 
the old and the new Navarino, and succeeded in both enterprisps. He tiien 
prosecuted a course of devastation, threateniM that he would desolate die 
whole peninsula ; yet, at the end of the year, t& ^eeks retained the ascen- 
dancy in d|at province. 

But a state of thinn, such as ,that now adverted to, waa not likely long to 
continue disregarded by the powers of Europe, in tbe pieaent age of civilisa- 
tion and refinement. Accordingly, it became Um subji^ of dtolomatic fsor- 
reapondmme between some of the leading powe^ pairtieularly Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, who offered their servioea to mediate between tbe belli- 
gerent partiea, though, for some time, without effect. Tbe cause of the 
Greeks was taken up in England, by several publlo-s^ritad individuaia, and 
a lean waa negotiate for the purpose of aaputing them with the ip^BBS of 
defence. findin g the Turkiim govemmentMaf to all the lenguege of 

ex po a tnletin n, of remonatrances* and die offers of mediation, a treaty waa 
eventnaliy entered into, and signed, under the title of ''the Treaty of 
** London, of 1896,'* m which tbe three high contracting parties, namely, 

u 
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“ refiudi* the mediation of thTalli^' to! 
y“‘ ** ^ ten«a of toe Une. with a cor^eWdS! 
numb» of fngetos and fito ahipa. prooeoded to the MediterraoeanTwito thS 
View of enforcing a oompliance with the temu of the treaty 

In the m^n time the Eg^^ptiw fleet, which had been for ^me time cruia- 

Mchor on the nij^ht ef the 30th of Septem- 
ber, IdfeZ, from ^o port of Navarmo, in order to make the attempt to eel to 
Patraa, to second the movemenU of Ibrahim Pacha, in his san^inary »cur. 
aiona against the Greek^ and ravaging the Morea. Admiral sir Edward 
Codrington, who was vMed wilft the command of the allied squadron re- 
ceived notice of this, while anchoring at Zante. from whence he was a^ut 
to proceed on the 2nd of October, when the Egyptian fleet unexpectedly 
came to anchor off the coast of Zante ; to the great ^arm of the inh&itants, 
who hastened to the beach to prevent ai^ attempt at landing. At this time 
the European squadron enclosed the Egyptian fleet, by forming a semi- 
circle. A parley took place, and the ^yptians departed, forNavarino, 
whither sir Edward Cooring^n had directed them to shape their course. 
After remaining himself a few days at 2^te, he sailed for Navarino, where 
he was to be joined on the 13th by admiral the chevalier de Rigny, having 
under his command the French ships ; and on the lAth by the Russian 
squadron, under the command of aumiral count Hey den. The combined 
fleet arrived in the port of Navarino, on the 21st of Octob;pr, where they 
found the Turkish ships moored in the form of a crescent, with springs on 
their cables, the larger ones presenting their broad-sides towards the centre, 
the smaller ones in succession within them, filling up the intervals. The 
respeoHve force of the two hostile fleets was as follows : — of the allies, twentv* 
aix mul, including ships of the line, frigates, corvettes, and schooners : — the 
Turkish armament comprised seventy sail of various sizes. 

Admiral Codrington having received express orders from his mvernment 
to use every exertion in his power to prevent the effusioif of blood, on moor- 
ing his fleet along side that of the enemy, gave strict orders that not a 
gun should be fir^ unless hostilities first commenced on the part of the 
Turks ; and those orders were strictly observed. To carry into efiT^t the 
articles of the treaty, the British admiral now dispatched one of his pilots to 
the commandant of the enemy's squadron to express to him his earnest lU- 
sire to avoid the effhsion of blood; but when bis boat came along side the 
Turkish admiral's ship, he was fired upon and wantoidy put to deaUi. Soon 
afterwards the same ship fired into the Abb, one of toe bwlito shnw of the 
UneT wbi<di promptly returned the salutation, and in a little time the action 
became gentoel. ^^TTio bloodir and destru^ive battle r^ed 
and the Boene of wreck and devastation which preaontirf it^ at lU to^ 
nation was such as has rarely been witneaa^ ™ l^La 

at the commencement of the acUon conais^ of oovraty eoil, no Ibb 
aix^tw^ivm burnt, aunk, or drivdn on abiye complete wr^a ; and froni 
a atotmient of the Turkish admiral, it towo*' wem 

^t^ ^pa. e.^ with a 

killed, in one ship six hundred ana Ava killed awdi 

The total loes on the part of the *^On"the part o?tho French forty- 

one hundred and ninety-seven On the ^ ^ 

iSTuSisssisJ ™ sssriis- * 

on, in rancert by f***^'^*"^''*5^e^_t^Sinating ayatem which Ibrahim 
tation from captain Hamilton, of the exwm unsuccess- 

Pacha had been pursuing m the slaiichtor of the inhabitant'* 

ful attempt to reach Patras, indulging m the suugnie 
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withcai't diiitinction of or aex, and in the oommiaaioD of irreparable and 

wanton devastation^ by ratroying the olive trees and vineya^a and other 
productions of the soil To aaanme aiLimpoaing attitude, in a situation 
‘ convenient for immediate action, ^d toe oetter to carry into eAeot the 
treaty of London ; and by audi a demonstration to enforce the aeriouimessof 
the inatainces made to Ibrahim to'^scbntinne hie ravam, . determined the 
allies to take up their position within the port of NavarmO ; and a protocol 
of their conference on the subject which led to this resolution was drawn up, 
-and'signed by the admirals, on the 19th of October. 

After the actiOimiiaubsidSjfc a note was addressed to the Turkish and 
Egyptian comtna^rs, decl0& that as the ^uadrons of the allied powers 
did not enter Navarino with a hostile intention, but only to renew to the 
commanders of the Turkish fleet propositions which were advantageous to 
the grand seignor himself, it was not theif iijtenfi^ to destroy what ships 
of the Ottoman navy remained ; but that if one single musket or cannon 
shot should be again fired on a ship or boat belonging to the aUied powers, 
they would immediately destroy ml the remaining vessels, as well as the 
forts of Navarino, and would consider such new act of hostili^ as a fon^ 
declaration of the Porte against the three allied powers. The Turkish diims, 
as a token of their desire to resume the terms of good understanding which 
their conduct had interrupted, were required to have the white flag hoisted 
on all the forts before the end of the day, and to give a categoricu answer 
before sun-set, and that without evasion. On this memorable occasion, the 
most perfect cordiality prevailed among the allies. The French and Russian 
squadrons actively co-operated ; and mter the action, mutual official compli- 
ments passed between the respective admirals, and acknowledgments of reci- 
procal assistance between the officers of the different nations. 

In taking leave of this memorable engagement, 1 shall merely say, that, 
taking into account all the circumstances of the case, the victory at Nava- 
rino, was inferior to no other in the annals of the British navy, in respect of 
seamanship and gallantry, and will yield to none, except those of the Nile 
and Copenhagen. In these latter places the enemy's ships were at anchor, 
os at Navarino, but so ancdiored, particularly at the Nile, that the Briti^ 
commanders could*take their choice of the side for attack ; and hence Nelson 
immortalized himself by getting the in-shore position. At the battle of 
Navarino, however, the case was quite different. A regular oval harbour of 
five miles by one mile and one mile and three quarters, did not allow 
the Brititii commander to attempt to get the in-shore of the enemy. The 
batteries on shore, too, which there is reason to believe were effective, ren- 
dered such a proceeding utterly impracticable. The whole of the Turkish 
and Turco-Eg^^tian fleets were to oe attacked in the formidable order of 
battle, viz. the crescent ; with the batteries of the forts and of the island at 
the entrance of the harbour ; that of the fort on the left, from which Ibrahim 
battered the town previous to its surrender to him ; the island at the bottom 
of the harbour, ana the forts of the town, all doubtless well served — taking 
all these circumstances into account, the results will show that tiie talents 
and courage displayed in this instance are fully equal to the brightest periods 
of the naval history of Great l^ritain.(l«) 

(0 Annnal Reziiter.— Psrliamentaiy Debatef.— Life and Trial of Queen Caroline.— 
Blnquiere'e account of the Greek Revolution.— De L^Interveution armde pour la Paci- 
fication de hi Grece, par M. de Pradt.— London Gazette Extraordioarr, Novtnber 
the loth 1817. 
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Having now, my dear Philip, 


the narrative of the affairjf of ( 


own country nearly to thQ times that are paaain^ over us, it is iiecesiiHrv“i 
should draw this aenra of letters to a dose. There are. however, a few ie- 
maining uMadentB which have taken place, both here and on the continent 
di^g the last three or four years, which I have yet to relate, and to this 
otgect I devote the pages of thia my concluding epistle. I found that it was 
not in my power to incorporate them in chronological order with the events 
renting more especially to our own country, as detailed in niy lust letter, 
without distracting your attention, a point which 1 have endeavoured to the 
utmost of my power to ^ard against in this history. 

In the early part of the year 1834, the British government, were not a 
little Surprised at receiving intelligence that war had broke out at one of 
their colonies in Western Africa. The Fantees, who occupied the country 
near Cape-Coast Castle, were involved in hostilities through the ambitious , 
and resuess spirit of the Ashantees, a people possessing an extensive range 
of country immediately behind the gold coast. Unable to withstand this 
powerful nation, the Fantees had for some time past become vassals and tri- 
butaries to them ; a treaty was concluded on that basis ; and they acknow- 
ledged themselves the tenants of the victorious king, "i'he goverh4»r of the 
colony, however, was not inclined to adhere to this treaty, and sir Charles 
McCarthy, who was sent out from England to take the (lommand uj>on the 
gold-coast, promised to support tlie Fantees in a revolt from their new inas< 
ters. The consequence was a war, in which the Ashantees manifested lioth 
courage and cruelty. The colonial force gained the advantage in some slight 
conflicts ; but the Ashantees having mustered an army of ten thousantl men 
came down upon the garrison of Fettue, which did not consist of one thou- 
sand, under toe command of sir Charles, when they completely sumamdeil 
his battalions, most of whom they put to the sword, and among the rest the 
commander himself. Alajor Chisholm revenged in some measure this out* 
rage, by inflicting a severe chastisement on the Ashantees ; hut ho was pro* 
eluded, by the retreat of his African auxiliaries from converting the repulse 
into a deieat. In a subsequent contest, the Ashantees with a force of fifteen 
thousand men, were met by colonel Sutherland w’ith about four hundred re- 
gulars and militia, to whom he was enabled to add four thousand six hun- 
dred tLnd fifty unorganized volunteei;^, all of whom fought with such zeal and 
alacrity, that the engagement was so discourilging to the enemy, that a great 
desertion ensued, and toe Ashantees were glad to discontinue their h€>stile 
operations* 

Reverting to toe European continent, we sliaU now take a 
of the actual state of some of the leading powers, from the time ^ . 

last quitted the subject to toe present period. In h ranee the 
general, both in toe metropolis and pnneip^ of the na- 

to too new order of things under the Bonbons. The ^ 

tion were loud against the court whom they tho^ht X ^ moDa- 

the affairs of Europe. Their vanity was not a litU^e a 

rent decline of that influence which formerly rendered Fra ^ hi^h 

power, but which was now neutralized by the TruiIS^ 

contracting parties to the ** holy alliance, — Russia, A ** » 
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The liberal party aiid the ultra-royalists were agreed in this ; and intima- 
tions of dis^pist marked an address which was voted by the chamber of de- 
puties. On one point, indeed, they differed toto namely, on the rcjgafd 
which the king bestowed on we new constitution. The liberal party com- 
plained that he did not fully adhere to sits various stipulations; while the 
other would have been better pleased had he attended less to its injunctions. 
This dissatisfied state of affairs induced the king to make new ministerial 
arrangements in which the royalists predominate Viscount Montmorenci 
became minister for the forei^ department, and he resolved to retrieve the 
honour of France by an ofiicuous interference in the affairs of Spain* t>u- 
content shewed itselx by occasional insurrections, which broke out in various 
places, the moat important of which were those at Saumur, Roch^e, and 
Toulon, but they were quelled with the loss of a few lives. 

In the peninsula, matters were in a much more distracted state than in 
Frknce. The Spanish Cortes who were in poasessign of the reins of govern- 
ment, did all they could to keep the imbecile Ferdtoand in check ; and his 
attempts to shake off the trammels to which he was subject, concurred with 
the efforts of his adherents to create disorder and confusion. Riego presided 
in a session of the ordinary Cortes, uid that assembly pursued such a course 
IB by no means suited the views or feelings of his muesty. At the dose of 
he session a military riot ensued, which after some loss of lives, terminated 
in favour of the constitutional party. EUo, an active royalist, was tried and 
put to death ; but this act of rigour did not deter the king^s friends ' from 
pursuing their unconstitutional measures. In Navarre they were routed in 
several contests ; in Catalonia they suffered greatly from the adroitness of 
general Mina ; and in Arragon they were unsuccessful ; yet they were not 
wholly subdued. 

\, In Fortu^, the revolution proceeded with sin^lar success. The Cortes 
completed uie new constitution, though with much apparent labour ; and on 
its promulgation it was found to bear a great resemblance to the new code of 
Spain. But these proceedings in Spain and Portugal could not be viewed 
by the three despotic powers who oiiginated the holy alliance without poig- 
nant regret ; and the emperor of Russia, in particulv, beholding them with 
disgust and indignation, convened a con^^ss at Verona, in whi^ it was re- 
solved that their ministers at the court of Madrid should remonstrate with 
the rulers of that country, on their late proceedings, and insist on such arrang- 
ments as might preclude the necessity of the interference of other powers. 
They abo tutored king Ferdinand to address the Cortes in a high tone, and 
to insist upon the relinquishment of those revolutionary measures which me- 
aacM France with eerioue danger / The British minister at Madrid protested 
against the right of foreign states to control an independent nation, or of 
dictating the system which it ought to adopt. The crowned despots, how- 
ever, persisted in their unjustifiuile course, and found no difficulty in pre- 
vailing on Louis XVIll. to become the instrument of carrying their determi- 
nations into effect. 

In 18S3, under the flim^ pretext of forming a cordon eanitaire^ an army 
of seventy thousand men was put in a state of requisition by the Frencn 
mivernment, and marched to the foot of the Pyrenees. The duke of Angou- 
ieme was selected by his royal uncle to^ take the command of this bo^ of 
troops ; but, before they b^an ^ marcli, it was thought necessary to apply 
to the legislature for its sanction. The king opeiM the session with a 
speech, in which he told them that unless Ferdinand were allowed to possess 
toe discretionary power of mving to the Spanish people, institutions which 
they could hold only from lum, war was inevitable — which was Just telling 
them, in other words, that no public reform ought to take place in any 
country, and no system of tyranny to be annihilated without the free consent 
of a despot 1 a proposition so monstrously extravagant and absurd that 

-requires only to be fairly stated to expose its fUlacy and excite ocm- 
tempt. In this light it was viewed by some of the liberal par^ ^ both 
ehambeiu ; and Manuel, an eminent profiMsor of Juriqprodence^ in oeliverii^ 
hla aentimenta, made no hesitation in denouncing Ferdinand as an atrcMuous 
tyrant, for whudi he was expelled the easemhly of deputies, sixty of whom 
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nevertheless, protested agfiinst this unjustifiable proceeding, 
excited in Paris in favour of Manuel, but it had no very seriuiis result. The 
British court remonstrated against the invasion of S|)ain, hut the majority 
in both chambers supported the monarch and sanctioned his measure^. 

Notwithstanding the disgust i^icJi the Spanish people in general enter* 
tained for the conduct of Ferdinand, there was no verv gener^ rising to op- 
pose the invasion of their countrj^ by the armies of France. The duke of 
Angouleme marched forward with ail the confidence of success ; and the few 
^parties that made any effort to dispute his progress were readily put toiiight. 
Advancing to the Ebro, the niain oody of the invaders passed it with little 
» ntronir division kent Mina in <*.hp<^k. and tlip iIhWp 


regents or the kingaom, wno reauiiy assumea tne exercise oi ^ 

mean time the Corte^dxhihitefi a firm and resolute s]urit. Having coolly 
replied to the menacing notes of the member-' of the lady alliiincc, and dis- 
missed the ambassadors of those potentates, they declared their intention of 
resisting aggression with all the power which tliey could call into action. 
When informed of the seizure of Madrid, they moved the place of their sit- 
tings from Seville to Cadiz. Ferdinand at firk expressed an unwillingness to 
accompany the deputies in their flight: hut, flushed with an cxpoctation of a 
speedy rescue, he acquiesced in the measure- 

The French army, though in possession of the capital. h;iil not subdued 
the kingdom ; but the supineness of the constitutionalists was wn h a** to 
occasion them little disturbance. The operations of Die lattci* were para- 
Ivxed by the defection of Morillo and other distinguished oflieers who n il 
xnartvrs to French intrigue, and were seduced iVoni the imlriotic cauwy^ 
Corunna and other towns were so feebly defended that Diey w en‘ easily re- 
duced ; Ballasteros was so harassed that he was glad to snhmit ; lliego was 
ijursued and taken; and Mina was driven into exile. 1 he Ireiich now 
{■ormed the siege of Cadiz ; stonned an outwork cidlod ll.c I roradero : suc- 
cessfully assaulted San Pedro, and iKH'ilwrdod the city until “I*! 

terror prettied within its precincts. The Cortes now restored Uje king to 
his liberty • and the latter having obtained an interview with the duko o 
Anmuleme’ gave orders for the siirrciider of tlie city and lU dcpenilenrii- 

oXL thfXle%o;Sd^let of 

the patriots of Portugal, applied Hut the danger of a 

case of need, and they received ah ,„ore from internal niadnnation* 

ecunter-revolntion in that d’Amarantc disgusted at tlio new 

thwi from external hostUity. U.c Sern ^v.nees ; but hi. 

system, roused to arms the ~ ‘V,,®* he was liimimlf com- 

cLly operations wore ^in Hi ' t“«ever. did art whoUy 

jieUed to seek an asylum >“ re,,f,„ents of the line revolted, and 


euunteuaiiocu -•'a- — j\ -.eu „rinrc and. as a King, ... --aid 

as a father, he would ^ . f„r ivheii the in.iiiicipid'ty of !-»•»»“ 

him— but all this was mere pretei , „i„,.=uve re-pecting public affairs, he 

requested to know his royiJ wiU and ' ^overnmant. In ~nw- 

replied that he was ready *? .^^/he Cortes on this indignonUy reU^ 
quence, he appointed new „*ter.revolution. Thus r«tored t^ 

md the people acquiesced in ttoe cou j,jg atteiiUon to the affmw 

plenitudS of power, the thrown off its dependence on the 

of Brazil, which colony had. l>} tins « . 


Voi. Ill* 
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motber-country. The new sovereign, the prince roynl, whom had 

ohoeen, and who hod assumed the title of constitutional protector of Hraail, 
od!ered to the Portuguese the altemative of friendship upon terms of com- 
plete equality, or a sanguinary contest. The king, his father, however, ear- 
ne^y wishM to reclaim the colony. Negotiations, consequently, took place, 
between the father and the son ; and the power of the latter remained in an 
unsettled state. He was harassed by the divisions which arose in his cabinet ; 
the transactions of a congress which he had convoked gave him disgust, and 
he dissolved the assembly ; and B 3 rmptom 8 of a civil war, though transientt 
appeared in various parts of the empire. 

The state of Italy was more tranquil at this time than that of cither Spain 
or PortugaL In Naples and Piedmont, indeed, the system of prosecution was 
continued aranst the friends of constitutional freedom. In the territories 
of the church, a change of government arose, in consequence of the demise 
of pope Pius Vll. whicli took place on^the CDth of* August, 1823. He was 
succeeded by the cardinal della Gonga,* who assumed the title of Leo XII. 
and who commenced his pontificate in the style of a high-church bigot. His 
subsequent career has proved that he is an advocate for every practice that 
is old, whether right or wrongs and that he is a thorough paced^lave to pre- 
judice, and a determined foe to reform. 

The king of Prussia had now been amusing his subjects for several years 
with promises of a regular representative government ; and to fulfil his 
.enmigements, he issued a decree that assemblies should be convoked, not 
only for the purpose of discussing the concerns of each province, but for the 
investigation of the affairs of the whole nation collectively : they were to 
consist of representatives of tho nobility, deputies for the boroughs, and yeo~ 
'v manry. But their discussions were little bettef than an unmeaning form ; 
so long as his Prussian majesty retained all power in his own hands, 
their deliberations ended in the mere tendering or advice, which he was at 
perfect liberty to accept or reject — ^rather than in allowing the just claims of 
nis subjects. The emperor of Austria, not only continued to neglect the 
performance of his promise respect'nr popular freedom, but under the pre- 
tence of some late resolutions in the German diet, he, in various instances 
checked the liberal spirit which actuated the kings of Wurtemburg and Ba- 
varia, and cuncurrefi with the emperor of Russia and king of France in re- 
commending restrictions on the liberty of the press in Switzerland, and the 
suppression of reading societies, in the haughty tone which enforced compli- 
ance. The king of we Netherlands, however, manifested a greater regard 
to thfi interests of his subjects, by the adoption of prudent measures of in- 
ternal improvement, and the regulation of commerce. He disapproved of the 
interference of France in the affairs of Spain ; and was disgusted with the 
prohibitory system pursued by the French government with regard to com- 
merce, the iluberality of which he retaliated by imitating their own example. 

In France, during the year 1824, the most important of the matters which 
ooGupied the chambers and the public was a plan introduced by M. dc Vil- 
lele for reducing the interest of the national debt, which, though it passed 
the chamber of deputies was rejected by the peers. Another important topic, 
though properly between the ministry and the public, that created a coiisi- 
^eraUe ferment at the time, regarded the freedom of the press, which was 
powerfully advocated by the v^pcount de Chateaubriand, in a spirited pam- 
phlet— and the law officers of the crown were defeated in their attempts to 
praeoate the editors of several journals of the liberal cast. In these contests, 
nowever, the king himself took little interest ; his health had been for some 
time in a declining state, and he fell a victim to the gout, erysipelas, and 
other disorders. The complication of maladies which afflicted Uie monarch, 
had for some time, been gradually exhausting the powers of nature, and for 
several months previous to his dissolution, his existence had been little else 
than a protracted agony, which he sustained with manly fortitude. The 
first public dedoration m his danger was contained in e document simed by 
four physicians and the count de Damas, first gentleman of the chamber, 
ddtea at the Ttiileries, September the I2tb, at six in the pioming. The 
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“ cdd and permanent infirmities of Hie kino- •• bbM *i •- u n 
« MUibly mcreoMd for some d«v, part. hU S’ealthl^. ’’iS* 

" Impaif^, and has been the subjert of Aeau^t « n!^ 

" constitution of his majesty, ud the attention i * 

maintained for some days the Spe of seein^^ lii^lieslth restoll^ 

" state ; but it cannot now be dissSnble^at hU • i "^i"* 

O *•*“* '»“ entertHiSed m.isf L idwITeakellrf 

.SS.! 1 ^*’' t**® 'l“§®*'.‘»?caine so imminent, that the king had rte 

•rttes of the Catholic ^urch administered to him ; .and at four o’ciwk of t 
mornii^ of the 15th, he expired. ® 

l^uis XVIII WM sucked in the throne by l.is brotl.cr, the .vmte 
d Artois, under ^ title of Chules X. who accompanied i>y the dauphin, the 
dauphmess, toe duchess of Berri, immediately on recriving inteliigVnce 
of the king 8 death set out for 8t. Cloud; and toere on the following dav 
received numerous ad^Asses. •The members of the chambers of peers and 
of the deputies were presented to him, ami in rcplv to tlieir testimonies of 
conc^lence he made a suitable return, l our days after the funeral uf his 
brother, the late king, the new monarch, i'harles X. entered Paris in state 
The prefect of the city presented him with tlie keys of the city of Paris ; oti 
which the monarch replied — “ 1 leave the keys in your care, because 1 know 
" that I cannot commit them to more faithful hands. Keep tliem, then, 
gentlemei^, keep them. It is with sentiments of deep sorrow, and sincere 



On the 29th of September he published a decree in which he declared iha^ 
he did not judge it necessary to maintain any longer, the measure which was 
adopted under difierent circumstances against the abuses of the liberty of 
the journals, and thus the censorship once more ceased in France. 

Aa to the late king, it may suffice to say, that Louis was born on the 17 th 
of November, 1755, and had been a widower since the year IHJO, m lien. he 
lost his wife, who was a princess of the house of Saxony. He pustMessed most 
of the qualities, which in private life, <'oiistitute an accoinplibhecl gentleman 
an amiable temper — considerable powers of conversauou— inucli acquired 
knowledge — and a keen relish of social enjoyments. In public life, he may 
be said to have somewhat justified the character which Napoleon passed 
upon the whole race of princes of the house of Bourbon, namely, that of 
" imbeciles*’— for he can scarcely be said to have possesBcd the energy and 
talents which are required in situations of great and inimiiient danger ; ne- 
vertheless, where prudence and management could avail, he was qualihed to 
play his part with no mean dexterity. His situation on the throne of rrance 
was certainly not a bed of roses,*' for he was encompassed i^^dexing 
circumstances ; and it must be ^owed that he steered through the difficultivs 
with no small skill. The day before his decease, he said to the present king 
who stood beside his bed : “ Judgment will soon be passed upon my reign , 

'' but whatever may be the prevailing opinkni, 1 aMure you, my brother, 
that every thing /have done has been the rjsult of long deliberation. 1 
“ mayhav7been®ini8taken; but I have i^t/bSen the sport, the Jave rf 


may 
events ; 


: every thing has been conducted a^jd argued by nie. 

Protected by toe R«nch armies, the king of hpain 
mi^Jt^nmeS which cpuld not but disgjist every 

rights of man. Adverting to this subject, in the indiirnanllv held hiai 
at the opening of the session of 1824, Mr. ullfancc insisting— 

up, as an active agent for all the purposes of / object of contempt, 

and he defied any man to depy it—that he ™ other individual now 
di^ust, and abhorrence of civiliz^ “ a fit companion 

U^. « There he is,’* continued the learned ^ LwerVlSITu 

for the unholy band of kii^ who have r« o ‘ ^rtunitrof abusing it 
has 80 often abused, in order to Rieiro vrt dripping on his bead, . 

•‘oncemoi*t-thei^he i8,withtheb ^d ^ Uic fir.l 

seeking fresh victims for the scaffoM, .md r«-.iov i 
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■*' Bummons to the torture <if tl|p helpless women^ end unoffending children 
whom fortune may have placed in nis power.*' It is needless' to Bpecify 
' ithe particulars of his impolitic course ; let it piiffice to say^ that having sub- 
mitted to the occupation of his fortresses l|y French troops, he was content 
to reigfi under the imposing authority of a fx>rehpi cabinet. His treasury 
was Ompletely drained, insomuch that he was obliged to borrow money to 
defray the expenses of his journey from Madrid to Aranjuez. He afiected to 
be placable and forgiving ; but, when he published an act of amnesty, it whe^ 
.clogged with so many exceptions that it was almost as much an edict of pu- 
nishment as of pardon. If he made an ostensible change in his cabinet, and 
appointed men of moderate principles and upright intentions, he counter- 
acted their measures by adopting the sinister advice of bigoted ecclesiastics, 
or of blind and obstinate royalists. He still wished to reclaim his colonial 
subjects in America ; but they derided his of|[er, proclaimed their indepen- 
dence, and promulgated a constitution evidently borrifwed from that of the 
United States ; and every prospect of bis ever again recovering them va- 
nished into thin air. 

The close of the year, November 19th, 1824, was signalized by a hurricane 
that was almost unprecedented. It appeared to have originated on the coasts 
of England and Holland, from whence it swept along the North Sea which 
was every where furiously agitated. There were dreadful shipwrecks on the 
coast of Jutland. It traversed Sweden, prostrating whole forests in its course. 
Gottenburg and Stockholm suffered much. The hurricane forced the waters 
of the Baltic into the gulf of Finland. At St. Petersburg there was an in- 
undation of the Neva, such as was never before remembered. In some parts 
of the city, the waters rose to such a height and with so great rapidity, 
'tthat the inhabitants had no time to save themselves, but men, women, and 
children indwcriminately perished. The storm was so violent as to roll up 
the sheet iron which covered the roofs of many houses ; broke in doors and 
windows every where, and combining its force with that of the current, 
swept away some of the slightest habitations. The magazines of wine, sugar, 
and other merchandize, being principally in cellars underground, and in the 
lower parts of the city, damage to the amount of severu millions was sus- 
tained by the merchants. On the following day the streets were crowded 
with the bodies of animals that hod been drowned — with hre-wood the stores 
of which had been broken up, and drifted away in all directions — with ships 
that had burst from their moorings. Whole villages in the neighbourhood of 
St. Petersburg were swept away .' No food could be had in any quarter for 
sevend days after the deluge had subsided : no payments were made ; no 
money demanded ; the ordinary transactions aud anairs of men were alto- 

§ ether forgotten amidst the scene of desolation and misery. The inun- 
Btion appears to have subsided ulniost as suddenly as it came on, — in one 
day it began and ended. Cronstadt was completely under water, and many 
vessels were lost. The imperial navy suffered greatly. A siiip of the line 
of one hundred guns, was found standing in the great square when the waters 
subsided, and two steam boats stood in middle of the town not far from 
the theatre. A large ship was dashed against a house with such force that 
it knocked it down. By ordey^of the governor, four hundred soldiers were 
eh^oyed in burying those wnO lovt their lives on this melancholy occasion. 

But to trace its ravages nearer home : at Portsmouth ships foundered in 
every direction. All the houses fronting the sea at Seaford, had their foun- 
dations sapped, and many cottages were washed away. At Dover the tempest 
was more severe than any that had been experienced for many years. — Off 
Margate, a brig went down, and all on board perished. The Blandon, an 
putward-bound West ludiaman, lying in the Downs, went down. — Off 'Wey- 
mouth, a large ship, the Colville, was wrecked, and all on board perish^. 
The breakwater, and nearly the whole of the esplanade were washed awi^. — 
At Plymouth, some of the shipping in the Sound, parted, cut their cables, 
and becoming unmanageable, drove foul of other veosels, carrying away their 
masts, bowsprit^ &c., and ^together drifting upon the rocks.— Along the 
Devonshire coast, nothing but wrecks were to be seen ; and within the small 
compass of tliree hundred yards, were to be seen the wrecks of no less than 
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calamities, such as the iinnKifin- of 
houM and ^efaUi^of chimneys occurred in various other parts of the 
king^om^^This hurncwe, the most extraordinary phenomenon of its kind 
upon record, traversed in a douhle^urve of about folir hundred leiifcues, in ii 
verv few minutes, the north of Europe. ^ ^ « 

During the ye^ 1825, the northern powers ; Sweden, Denmark, and Ger- 
many, remained in their usual state, without undergoinjr any alteration of 
cvcumstances worthy of being recorded. An order of the kinp of Prussia, 
directed to the authorities of his Rhenish provinces, prohibited the priests 
of the Catholic church from exacting, previous to the relebration of nmrriape 
between parents of different sects, a promise that the offspring should W 
brought up in the Roman-catholic system. Some of the members of the 
holy alliance, who had nearly renounced all intercourse with Wurtemburg, 
as not being sufficiently faiendly^o their principles, now renewed their di- 
plomatic relations with^hat power. Both Russia and Austria again sent 
ambassadors to Stutgard, and professed to have forgiven the constitutioiiHl 
tendency of the feelings and maxims of the king. Maximilian Joseph, the 
kil^ of Bavaria, was attacked by apoplexy, and died at Munich on the i:uli 
of October, 1825. He was succeeded by the prince rf»yn1, C'harles Louis Au- 
gustus, who was thirty-nine years of age. The lute king was exceedingly 
popular among his subjects, and he merited their esteem. He was exempt 
from bigotry and prejudice ; a friend to improvement, but not hasty or 
incautious ; shrewd, sagacious and good-tempered ; not over fond of piiwer. 
and mild and temperate in the exercise of it ; simple and unassuming in his 
manners, and very economical in his expenditure. 

In the month of February of this year, the emperor Alexander of Russin 
issued a proclamation, convoking the estates of the kingdom of Poland, for 
the third general diet, to open on the 13th of Alay, and to close on the 13th 
of June. The diet met at Warsaw, according to appointment, and the em- 
peror opened their sitting with a speech, directing their attention to such 
measures as he considered to be moat imperative and conducive to their in- 
terests. During the greater part of the year, Alexander spent hin time 
chiefly in traversing the various pi-ovinces of liis dominions. 'I'owards the 
end of autumn he visited the Crimea. Ilis health had been for some time* 
on the decline ; but in consequence of his activity in moving /rom place to 
place, and partly also by reason of the little communication of the distrirtK, 
m which he then was, with the rest of Europe, the state of liis health ww 
little known, and the reports concerning it did not attract much notice in 
Europe. On the 10th of November, he quitted the port of Sel*astoi>ol, 
having minutely inspected it, and every thing connected with the fle 


, after 
I fleet in 

the Black way to Bachtchiserai, Tie found Inmwlf slightly 
fected with a pain in his head, which he attributed to J:**^^*^^"*^*^ 

On his return, however, he made one of a party on horsehm^k tra%*el ^«ng 
the shore of the sea of Azof. He halted at J'aganrog, a town K.tuatc o.i^ the 

cliff 


tie snore oi me sea or - -r, 

liff of a very lofty promontory, commanding iiri ® „iVLl 

„ea, and of A the Ifluropean coast, to the mouths ot the IJ*" ™ 
there, he felt himself too much indisposed to procepl, and he ^rote^ th 
empress mother announcing his illness, yet, at/ 

1... .11.1 ATiv thiniF seiious, fl .1 


thing serious, iiM that ne snouia 

the emnrew eUtalieth, wa* elontf with him. 


that he did not app 


_ Mitmc time, intimating 
that he should take all P^“ 


sible care of hims^. His wife, the leg by a spe- 

He had feverish symptoms about lum, siiddenfy, and the 

edes of erysipelas. This latter ^rhe emperor then 

fever instantaneouslvwuni^ an alajn^pparaj^^ errsipelas 

exclaimed, " I shall share the ^wever w ere of oinnion, that this 

driven in." His medic^ the disease of the emperor was a 

symptom was but j^-^untries On the l»th he appeared 

^tric tmerns fever, common to 

a little better, but soon relapsed. ^ a marked improvement 

tboagh the medical means which death Rapidly ap- 

ont&SSth andmh, the chanBewaBMly^”e“*^y ^ few hirnr* belur.- 

proaefaed. He J^i-dow to be thmwn ope" i *'“* 

Ua death, he ordered the blinds of his w indow to oe «r 
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he nilV^ed the doudlem sky of the Crimea, he exclaimed, “ What a loeely 
day.” The empress Elizabeth had been with her huahand during the 
whole of his illness, and seldom quitted his pillow. When he had breathed 
his last, she wash^ the countenance an^^ the hands of him whom she had 
loved BO well : she closed his eyes, crossed his hands on his bosom : and 

then fainted. * . . _a. i 

Thus died in the 48th year of his age, a sovereign who must ever ranic. 
both for public and private virtues, among the bert of mrinces. Endowed 
with many accomplishments which would have distinguished an individual 
in common life, and blessed with great equanimity of temper, he was be- 
loved in social intercourse. To liis mother ho was a most dutiful and affec- 
tionate son ; and though the lax morality of the Russia court Mduoed him 
into some connections not quite consistent with his conjugal duties, the em- 
press Elizabeth possessed much of his coifiiidence,i and was ^ways treated 
with kindness and respect. In his attention to busii^aa ho was indefatigable ; 
he was honestly and assiduously zealous for the improvement of his su^ecta ; 
and though frequently placed in the most trying situations, he always conducted 
himsfdf with prudence, firmness, and moderation. He was entrusted with 
power more vast in its extent, and more uncontrolled in its nature, than has 
fallen to the lot of any other man in modern times ; and yet there never was 
any monarch by whom power was less abused. His truckling conduct to- 
wards Napoleon, at one period of his reign, and his zeal in behalf of the 
holy alliance,” will no doubt, be pleaded in abatement of the perfection 
of the picture now drawn of him ; but even against these we^ must set the 
peculiar circumstances in which he was placed, and the condition of the sub- 
j^ts of a great proportion of his mighty empire, whoso rude and uncultivated 
state renders tnem ill qualified for the enjoyment of rational liberty. 

‘ The intelligence of the decease of Alexander produced a general inquietude 
throughout Europe ; for it was an event which put in hazard the intern^ 
tranquillity of his vast empire, and might possibly diange the course of 
foreign policy. This painful apprehension was at first increased by some ab- 
surd rumours, which attributed his death to violent means ; and by the 
opinions which were entertained concerning the character of his ^expe cted 
successor, his brotb®r Constantine. In Russia itself, the death of an em- 
peror, at once so beloved and so revered, was followed by great anxiety. 

It was not until the 7th of December, that reports of Alexanders indis- 
position began to be spread abroad in St. Petersburg. On the 9th, 
was given that prayers for his recovery would be offered up inwall ^h© 
i^UT&es. In the church of Alexander Novsky, the principal nobility, mi- 
nisters, generals, officers of the guards, and a great crowd of P©©pl© 
bled. Suddenly, before divine service was ended, major-general Niedhart, 
chief of the staff of the guards, entered the church, and going up to general 
VVanow, commander of the guards, communicated to him the sad ©vent. It 
was immediate^ made known to all present, and the church was filled with 
lamentation. This intelligence had been sent from the pala^, where, at the 
moment when prayers were in the act of being offered up in the chunffi in 
presence of the imperial family, an express had arrived from Tag^rog. ^e 
governor-general had ccF'j-rv'inicated tl^e fatal news to the grand ©uke JNi- 
^olas. The latter having ^Nirounced it to the empress mother, caUed to- 
gether the guard of the palace, and took before them the oath of allegiance to 
the emperor Constantine I. The guard immediately followed his eimmple and 
took the same oath ; all the commanders of corps, together wUh the general 
staff, likewise took the oath and signed it, and then proceeded to revive 
the oath of the troops of the garrison. During the whole of this proceeding, 
the grand duke Constantine was at Warsaw. 

It was generally understood that Constantine, at, or shortly after the time 
of his marriage with a Polish lady, of no very elevated rank, had renounced 
his right of succession to tlie imperial dignity. The senate **©^ announced 
to Nicholas, that the late emperor had deposited with them, in October 1823, 
a sealed packet, which they were directed, by the superscription, to open in 
case ef his death, before they proceeded to any other act. Phis command 
they had obeyed : and they had found that the packet contained a letter ta 
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Conatantine. dated the r» . 

****]£“®> » manifesto of Alexjuider^d^t«i*I*K i**® succcsii..i, 

ratifying Con^ntine's act of renunciation 'and^iS® Aiijfuet, 1823 . 
th. ««-« It fu^gr appeared, that btir ' 


Ma^ waaavuvg wiiiu tt J 

ratifying Constantine 

i* Nichota-heirt:; 

bf^ deponted with £e directing ^te^UWfc,®£ ?’*" *•"»»«■ «>■«» 

Mtlu^ eh^ of the Ascenaioi at M^w '" *'•" 

to act upon these instruments : and the however, refused 

in general assembly the oath of fidehty to having taken 

, tte event ahould be made known everywhere *•>»* 

should be sent to nU the authorities 

which they were to take as faithful subimts^f his imn' ®* **** “*** 

sSf -“‘.If 

iS^"{S*sS£-iS£S=Sl 

fidSity^ad hLn'tTk*^* receiving formal inteUicenco that the ^I^th J 

nc^ity had been taken to him, he still persisted solemmy in his uuriMMe • »nii 

K*f®t*’* It® documents wliich were transmitted to liini as' cin- 

peron Nicholi^ then consented to accept the imperial dienity • and liv a 
manifesto, dat^ the 24th of December, announced his own accesBioti, imd 
rammunicated ^ the empire the instruments under dihich his right to llu* 
throne arose. These were, the letter from Constanti^to the late emperor, 
expressive of his desire to abdicate the right of succession, stating that Jiu 
does not lav claim to the spirit, the abilities, or the slrengtli, which would 
be requir^ to exercise the high dignity," attaching eventunUy to his right 
of primogeniture, and declaring himself satished with private life — Alexan- 
der 8 answer, accepting the renunefation — a manifesto by Alexander, in con- 
formity to the preceding arrangement, settling the crowif on Nicholns->-Bnd 
liters, dated the 26th of I^ovcmber, O. S. from Constantine to Nicholas 
ud the empress mother, referring to his former abdication, and coniiriniiig 
it. At the same time, the new emperor transmitted to Constantine a rescrijit 
announcing his accession ; to w'hich that pnnee immediately returned an 
answer, displaying the affection of a brother and the duty of a huhject. 

Though the m^ifesto was dated on the 24th of December, it was not till 
the 26th, that Nicholas read, in the senate, the formal renunciation of the 
crown by his brother, and declared that he accepted the throne. lie uum 
immediately proclaimed emperor of Russia. On the 26th, the manifesto of 
Nicholas 1. was published ; and on the morning of that day, alt the regiments 
of the guards were to take the oath of allegiance to the new sovereign. At 
noon, toe general of the ^ards proceeded to the palace to announce that the 
oath had been taken by the regiment of horse g^Ag^y ba bs by several 
other regiments then at St. Petersbbrgh. fit^ffccounts had l»eeii received 
from other regiments, but this circumstance attributed to their barracks 
being at a greater distance ; until it w'ns announced that four officers of nr- 


aawaaa waas# vasio a/ia 

being at a greater distance ; until it w'ns announced that rour oincers ot ar- 
tillery had shown some emposition ; that they had been put under arrest ; 
and tnat the remainder or the artiller^*^ had taken the oath unaniniously. Im- 
mediately afterwards news was brought that three or four hundred men of 
the regiment of Moscow had quitted their barracks with colours flyii^, and 
had proclaimed Constantine I. These men proceeded to the square ot Isaac, 
where thciy were soon joined by greet numbers of the people, and by many 
soldiers oi tlio body grenadier regiment, and of the marines of the guard. 
No other corps tooK part in the sedition, and the numiter of the factious did 
not exceed two thousand. j i . 

When general Miloradovitsch was informed of thtjse disorders, he hast- 
ened to the square to address the insurgents ; hut at that iiioinenl a 


a man in 


